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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE MORAL IDEi^S 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY 

The right of property implies that a certain person or 
certain persons are recognised as havi^ a right to the 
exclusive disposal of a certain thing. The owner is not 
necessarily allowed to do with his property whatever he 
likes ; but whether absolute or limited, his right to dis- 
posal is not shared by anybody else, save under very 
exceptional circumstances, as in the case of “ compulsion 
by necessity,”^ Prcyerty in a thing thus means not only 
that the owner of it is allowed, at least within certain 
limits, to use or deal with it at his discretion, but also that 
other persons are forbidden to prevent him from using or 
dealing with it in any manner he is entitled to. 

The most common offence against property is illicit 
appropriation of other persons’ belongings. Not the mere 
fact that individuals are in actual possession of certain 
objects, but the public disapproval of acts by which they 
are deprived of such possession, shows that they have 
proprietary rights over those objects. Hence the universal 
condemnation of what we call theft or robbery proves that 
the right of property exists among all races of men known 
to us. 
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Travellers often accuse savages of thievishness.^ But 
then their judgments are commonlj^ based upon the treat- 
ment to which they have been subject themselves, and 
from this no conclusions must be drawn as regards intra- 
tribal morality. Nor can races who "have had much to do 
with foreigners be taken as fair representatives of savage 
honesty, as such contact has proved the origin of thievish 
propensities.® In the majority of cases uncivilised peoples 
seem to respect proprietary rights within their own 
communities, and not infrequently even in their dealings 
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with strangers. Many of them are expressly said to con- 
demn or abhor theft, at any rate when committed among 
themselv^. And that all of them disapprove of it may 
be inf erred from the universal custom of subjecting a 
detected thief to punishment or revenge, or, at the very 
least, of compelling him to restore the stolen property to 
its owner. » 


The Fuegians have shown themselves enterprising thieves 
on board European vessels visiting their shores , ^ but, when 
presents were given to them, a traveller noticed that “ if any 
present was designed for one canoe, and it fell near another, it 
was invariably given to the right owner.”* The boys are 
taught by their fathers not to steal ,* and in case a theft has 
been committed, “ quand le coupable est decouvert et chiti£, 
ropinion publique est satisfaite ” * In his dealings with the 
Fehuelches Lieutenant Musters was always treated with fair- 
ness, and the greatest care was taken of his belongings, though 
they were borrowed at times. He gives the following advice 
to the traveller — “ Never show distiust of the Indians , be as 
free with your goods and chattels as they aie to each other. . . 
As you treat them so they will treat you.”** Among the 
Abiponcs doois, locks, and other things with which civilised 
men protect their possessions from thieves, were as unnecessary 
as they were unknown ; and if children pilfered melons grown 
III the gardens of tiie missionaries or chickens leaied in their 
houses, “they falsely imagined that these things were free to 
all, or might be taken not much against the will of the 
owner.’’** Among the Brazilian Indians theft and robbery 
were extremely rare, and are so still in places where strangers nat e 
nor settled ^ We are told that the greatest insult which could 
be offered to an Indian was to accuse him of stealing, and that 
the wild women preferred the epithet of a prostitute to that of a 
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thief 1 When detected a thief was not only obliged to restore 
the pioperty he had stolen, but was punished with stripes and 
wounds, the chief often acting as executioner.* Among the 
Indians of British Guiana theft and pilfering rarely occur ; « if 
they happen to take anything, they do it before one’s eye^ 
under the notion of having some claim to it, which, when 
called to an account, they are always prepared to substantiate.” * 
If anything ' stolen from his house during his absence, the 
Guiana Indian thinks that the missing article has been carried 
off by people of some other race than his own.* Formerly, 
when the Caribs lost anything, they used to say, “The 
Christians have been here.”® In Hayti the punishment of a 
thief wi^ to be eaten.® 

It IS known that many North American tribes had a very 
high standard of honesty among themselves. Domenech 
virrotc . — “ The Indians who do not come in contact with the 
Palefaces never appropiiate what belongs to others; they have 
no law against theft, as it is a crime unknown among them. They 
never close their doois”’ According to Colonel Dodge, theft 
was the sole unpardonable ctime amongst them , a man found 
guilty of stealing even the most trifling article from a member 
of his own band was whipped almost to death, deprived of 
his properly, and together with his wives and children driven 
away from the band to staive oi live as best he could.* 
Among the Rocky Mountains Indians visited by Harmon 
theft was frequently punished with death ® Among the 
Omahas, “ when the suspected tliitf did not confess his offence, 
some of his prupcity was taken from him until he told the 
truth When lie lestored what he bad stolen, one-half of his 
own property was returned to him, and the rest was given to 
the man from whom he had stolen. Sometimes all of the 
policemen whipped the thief. But when the thief fled horn 
the tribe, and remained away for a year or two, the offence was 
not remembered.” ** Among the Wyandots the punishment for 
theft IS twofold restitution The Iroquois looked down upon 
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theft with the greatest disdain, although the lash of public 
indignation was the only penalty attached to it.^ The 
Potawatomis considered it one of the most atrocious crimes.^ 
Among the Chippewas Keating found a few individuals who 
were addicted to thieving, but these were held in disrefiute.* 
Richardson praises the Chippewyans for their honesty, no 
precautions for the safety of his and his companions’ property 
being required during their stay among them.* Mackenzie 
was struck by the remarkable honesty of the Beaver Indians ; 
“ in the whole tribe there were only two women and a man 
who had been known to have swerved from that virtue, and 
they were considered as objects of disregard and reprobation.”* 
Among the Ahts “larceny of a fellow-tribesman’s property is 
rarely heard of, and the aggravation of taking it from the house 
or person is almost unknown ” , nay, “ anything left under an 
Indian’s charge, in reliance on his good faith, is perfectly 
safe.”* The I'hliiikets generally respect the property of their 
fellow-tribesmen ; but although they admit that theft is wrong 
they do not regard it as a very serious offence, which disgraces 
the perpetrator, and if a thief* is caught he :s only required to 
return the stolen article oi to pay its value.' Among the 
Aleuts “ theft was not only a crime but a disgrace ” ; for the 
first offence of this kind corporal punishment was inflicted, for 
the fourth the penalty was dfiih.® According to l:.gede, the 
Greenlanders had as great an abhorrence of stealing among 
themselves as any nation ipon earth ; * according to Cranz, 
they considered such an act “excessively disgraceful.” Similar 
views still prevail among them, as also among ci'er Eskimo 
tribes ** A Greenlander never touches driftwood which another 
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has placed above high-water mark, though it would often be 
easy to appropriate it without fear of detection.^ Parry states 
that, during his stay at Igloolik and Winter Island, a great 
many instances occurred in which the Eskimo scrupulously 
returned articles that did not belong to them, even though 
detection of a theft, or at least of the offender, would have been 
next to impossible.^ 

Among the Chukchi it is held ciiminal to thieve “in the 
family and race to which a person belongs ” , * and incorrigible 
thieves aie sometimes banished from the village.* In Kamchatka, 
if anybody was found to be a thief he was beaten by the person 
from whom he had stolen, without being allowed to make 
resistance, and no one would ever after be friends with him.^ 
The three principal precepts of the Amu are to honour old age, 
not to steal, not to lie , * theft is also uncommon among them, 
and is severely punished.^ Among the Kirghiz ** whoever com- 
mits a robbery on any of the nation must make restitution to nine 
times the value.”® Among the Tunguses a thief is punished 
by a certain number of strokes , he is besides obliged to restore 
the things stolen, and icmains covered with ignominy all the 
rest of his life.® 'I he Jakuts,*® Ostyaks,’^ Mordvins,’’-* Sainoyedes,’® 
and Lapps,’* aie praised for their honesty, at least among their 
own people , and so are the Butias,’"*, Kukis,’® Santals,*® the hill 
people in the Ccntial Provinces of India,’® and the Chittagong 
Hill tubes’® The Kuriibars of the Dekhan are of such known 
honesty, that on all occasions thev arc entrusted with the 
custody of produce by the farmers, who know that they would 
rathei start e than take one gram of what was given them in 


(Western Eskimo) Nelson, ‘Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,' in Jtin Rtp 
Bur Ellin xviii 203 Among the 
Point Harrow Eskimo, however, 
" men who were saul to be thieves 
did not appear to lose anv social 
consideration " (Murdoch, ' Ethno- 
logical Results of the Point Barrow 
Expedition,' in ,^1111 Uep Bur Ethn 
ix 41) 

’ Nansen, Lshiiiio Life, p ib2 

* Parry, op cti p 521 

* (leorgi, 0/1 cU 111 183 

’ Ball, op cil p 382 

‘ Steller, Beschieibung von Kamt- 
schatka, p 356 See also supra, 1 
III S17 

* von Sicbold, Die Atno auf der 
liisel Yesso, p 25 

'ibid pp II, 34 sq See also 
supra, 1 312 

•Gcoigi, op cit 11 262 


* Ibid III 83 sq Cf tbtd in 78 
*• Ibid 11 397 Sauer, Expedition 
to theKorihrrii Parts of Itiissia,p 122 
“ Castreii Nordtsha resor ochforsk- 
ntngar, 1 319 
’•Oeorgi, op rit 1 113 
^ Ibid in 13 von Struve, m Zlirs 
Ausland, 1880, p 796 

Jessen, A f handling om de Horske 
Ftnners og Lappers Hedenske Reli- 
gion, p 72 Castr^n, op eit 1 118 sq 
t* Fraser, Tour through the Himald 
Mountains, p 335 
“Lew in, Il’iW Races of South- 
Eastern India, p 256 Cf Butler, 
Travels in Assam, p 94 
“ Man, Soiithalia, p 20 
’• Hislop, Pap' rs relating to the 
Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Pro- 
vinces, p I 

“ Lewin, Wild Races of South- 
Eastern India, p 341 
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charge.* “ Honest as a Pahan,” is a proverbial expression. In 
fact, among these mountaineers theft is almost unknown, and the 
men “carry treasures, which to them would be priceless, for 
days and days, along wild mountain tracks, whence at any 
moment they might diverge, and never be traced. Even money 
IS safely entrusted to them, and is invariably delivered into the 
right hands.” * Harkness says of the Todas . — “ I never saw a 
people, civilised oi uncivilised, who seemed to have a more 
religious respect for the rights of meum et tuum This feeling 
IS taught to their children from the tenderest age ” ® Among the 
Chukmas “theft is unknovtn”^ Among the Karens habitual 
thieves are sold into slavery.* Among the Shans theft of 
valuable property is punishable with death, though it may be 
expiated by a money payment , but in cases of culprits who can- 
not pay, or whose relatives cannot pay, death is looked upon as 
a fitting punishment even for petty thefts.® At Zimme, “ if a 
theft IS proved, three times the value of the article is decreed to 
the owner ; and if not paid, the offender, after suffering imprison- 
ment in irons, is made over with his family, to be dealt with as 
in cases of debt " ^ Among the h 11 tubes of North Ai.iran a 
person who commits theft is bound to letiiin the propeit) oi its 
value and pay a fine not exceeding Rs 30.* Among the 
Kaiidhs, on the other liand, the rt 'tirntion of the |)iopcitv 
abstracted or the suhsiitution of an et|uivalciit "> alone rtquircil 
by ancient usage , but tins leniency extends to the first offence 
only, a repetition of it bring followed by ex|'nlMon (loin the 
community." The Andaman Islanders call theft a i uMa, or sin.'® 
Among those Veddalis who live m thcii natural "■■'tc, ilieft and 
robbery are not known at all " 'rhe> think it peitc r1i iiuon- 
ceivable that any person s'lould c\er take tliat which Iocs not 
belong to him,** and death only would, in then opinion, be the 
puni*>liment for such an oftence ** 


‘ Buchanan, quoted by Flliot 
' Characteristics of the Populat.onof 
Central and Southern India,' inyour 
Llhn Soc London, NS 1 105 

* Cumming, In the Hitiiala\as, ji 

350 

* Harkness, Descri^Ooii of a Singu- 
lar Aboriginal Fate inhabiting the 
Neilgherry Hills, p 17 iy 

* Lewin, Wild Faces of South 
Eastern India, p 188 

‘Mason, 'Duellings, &c , of thi 
Karens,' in /our Astatic Soc Bengal, 
xxxvii pt 11 p 146 sq Smeaton, 
Loyal Karens of Burma, p 86 
' Woodthorpe, in Jour Anthr Inst 
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'C I "dionn Aiiioiigil the Shuns, 
p 

* bt John, 111 Jour Anthr Init 11 
241 

" Mt' plierson, Meinortah o' Sr-- 
lue in India, p 8a 
*sMan,in/oMr Aiilnr Inst xii li2 
*' Sarasi'i Ligehnnse naturaisti 1,- 
schafllicher ' msthungtn atif Ceiloii, 
111 54’* Desihanips, Carnet d'lin 
voviigeur,ji 485 Nevill, ■ Vaedda'- of 
Ceylon,’ in Taprohanian, 1 102 
“ llarlshornc, ' \Vcddas,'in Indian 
Antiquary, viii 420 
‘‘Sarasin, op at 111, 540 
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In the Malay Archipelago native custom punishes theft with 
a fine, most frequently equivalent to twice the value of the stolen 
article, * or with slavery,* mutilation,* or even death ; * and in 
man y islands it was lawful to kill a thief caught in the act.® 
Among the Malays of Perak,® Dyaks,’ Kyans,® Bataks,*and 
the natives of Ambon and Uiiase,“ theft is said to be unknown 
or almost so, at least within their own communities. 

Many of the South Sea Islanders have been described as 
honest among themselves, and some of them as honest even 
towards Europeans*' In the opinion of Captain Cook the 
light-coloured Polynesians have thievish propensities, but the 
dark-coloured not.** In the Tonga Islands theft was considered 


1 WUken, ‘ Het strafrecht bi] de 
volkea van het maleische ras,' m 
Bijdragen tot de taal- land- en volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indte, 1883, 
Land- en volkenkunde, p log sq^ 
Crawfurd.Hislot^ro/ the Indian Archt- 
pelago, ui 117 Maraden, History of 
Sumatra, pp 221 (Rejangs), 389 
(Bataka) von Brenner, Besuch bei 
den Kanmbalen Sumatras, p 213 
(Bataks) Junghxihn.Die Battalinder 
auf Sumatra, 11 r45 (Bataks], 308 
(natives of Passumah u Central 
Snmatra),3i7(Tiinorese),33gfnatives 
of Ball and LombolO Modigliani, 
op at, p 496 , von Rosenberg, Der 
malaytsche Arekipel, p 166 (Niase) 
Worcester, PAtlvMine /s/ands, p 108 
(Tagbanuas of Palawan) 

' Wilken, loe at p 108 so Jung- 
hubn, op at 11 145 sf (Bataks) 
BaBles.Histofy o/Java.u p ccxxxv 
(people of Ball) Forbes, A Natural- 
ist’s Wanderings tn the Eastern Archt- 
pelago, p 320 (people of Timor-Iaut) 
von Rosenberg, op ctl p 166 (Niase) 

* St Jobn,Li/e in the Forests of the 
Far East, 11 297 (natives of the 
kingdom of Borneo, formerly) Low, 
Sarawak, p 133 Maisden,^ at p. 
404 (Achmese of Sumatra] Hickson, 
A Naturalist in North Celebes, p 198 
(Sangirese) Crawfurd, op at m 
107,115 Crawfurd thinks (tiid 111 
107) that the punishment of mutila- 
tion was mtroduced by Muham- 
medanism 

* Crawlurd,op at m ii5(]avanese) 
Kukenthal, Ergebmsse einer soologi- 
schen Forsehungsrnse tn den Moluk- 
ken und Borneo, 1 188 (Alfura of 
Halmabera) Maisden, op at p 471 
(Poggi Islanders) Among the Bataks 


(von Brenner, op at p 212) and 
Achmese of Sumatra (Marsden, op. 
at p 404) robbery is punished with 
death. 

* Wilken, loe at p 88 sqq von 
Rosenberg, op at p t66 ; Modi- 
gliani, op at p 496 (Niase). 

' McNair, Perak and the Malays, p 
204 

’ Boyle, Adventures among the 
Dyaks of Borneo, p 235 Bock, 
Head-Hunters of Borneo, p 209. 
Selenka, Sonmge Wellen, pig Ling 
Roth, Natives of Sarawak, 1 81, 82, 
92 

* Low, op at p 336 

* Marsden, of at p 389 Jung- 
huhn, op at u 148 

>• Maitm, Reisen in den Molukken, 
P 63 

“ Earl, Papuans, pp 49, 80, X05. 
Seemann, Viti, p 46 sy , Anderson, 
Travel tn Phi, p 130 Hale, U S 
Exploring Expedition Vol, VI 
Ethnography and Philology, p 73 
(Micronesians) Melville, Types, pp 
294 (Marquesas Islanders), 295 n i 
(various Polynesians). Williams, 
Missionary Enterprises tn the South 
Sea Islands, p. 530 (Samoans), von 
Kotzebue, Voyage of Discovery into 
the South Sea, 111. 164 (people of 
Radack), 255 (Sandwich Islanders). 
Lisiansky, op at p 125 (Sandwich 
Islanders) Diefienbach, Travels tn 
New Zealand, 11 105 , Meade, Ride 
through the disturbed Distnctf of New 
Zealand, p 162 sq , Thomson, Story 
of New Zealand, 1 86 ; Colenso, 
Maori Races, p 43 Bonwick, Daily 
Life and Origin of the Tasmanians, 

P 9 

I* Seemann, Vtti, p 47 
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an act of meanness rather than a crime, ^ whereas in many other 
islands it was regarded as a very grave offence.^ Sometimes the 
delinquent was subject to private retaliation,* sometimes to a 
fine,* or blows,* or the loss of a finger,* or the penalty of 
death.^ 

Among the natives of Herbert River, Northern Queensland, 
there is “ considerable respect for the right of property, and they 
do not steal from one another to any great extent.*. . If they 
hunt they will not take another person’s game, all the members 
of the same tribe having apparently full confidence in each 
other.”* When a theft does occur, “ the thief is challenged by 
his victim to a duel with wooden swords and shields , and the 
matter is settled sometimes privately, the relatives of both parties 
serving as witnesses, sometimes publicly at the borboby, where 
two hundred to three hundred meet from various tribes to decide 
all their disputes The victor in the duel wins in the dispute.” * 
So also among the Dieyerie tribe, “should any native steal from 
another, and the offender be known, he !« challenged to fight by 
the person he has robbed, and this settles the matter.” Of the 
Bangerang tribe of Victoria we are told that, umongst them- 
selves, they were scrupulously honest and, speaking of West 
Australian natives, Mr. Chauncy expresses his belief that “the 
members of a tribe never pilfer from each other.” In their 
relations to Europeans, again, Australian blacks have been some- 
times accused of thievishness.'* sometimes praised for their 

' Manner, ffattvts oj the Tonfa Account of New Zealand, p 104 
Islands, u i6z In Ponapi (Chris- * WUhams and Calvert, Ftjt, p 23 
tian, Carohne Islands, p 72) and * Gill, Lsfe iv the Southern Isles, p 
amone the Maons (Meade, op ett p Turner, Samos, pp 290 (natives 

rda) tiueves are said to be despised or Hudson's Island), 295 (natives of 

' £arl, op c%t p 80 (Papuan's of Arorae), 297 (natives or Nikiimau of 

Dorey) Ellis, Tour though Nawatt, the Gilbert Group), 300 (natives of 

p 429, 4 c , Francis Island), 337 (Efatese, of the 

■Turner, Samoa, pp 278 (natives ’^ew Hebndes) Tutuila, in Jour 
of Humphrey's Island), 343 (New Potynestan Soc i 268 (Lme Islan- 
Caledonians) Lisiansky, ep ett p 80 ders) KIIk, P rlynesian Researches, 
s^ (Nukahivans). Williams, Mts- iv 421 (Sandwicli Islanders) Cook, 
stonary Enterprises, -p 127 (natives Journal of a Voyage round the World, 
of Rarotonga) EUis, Polynesian Re- p 41 sq. (Tahitians). 
rearcAss.iv 420(SandwichIslandetB) *LumbnItz, Among Cannibals, p 

■ Earl, op cit p 83 (Papuans of 147 

Dorey) Sorge, m Stemmetz, RecAfs- *Ibid.p 120 

verhSltnisse von eingeborenen Volhem Gas-m, m Woods, Native Tribes 

in Afnka und Oseanien, p 421 of South Australia, p 266 

(Nissan Islanders of the Bismarck Cun, Recollections of Squatting in 

Archipelago) Wilhams and Calvert, Vic/or»o, p 298. 

Fiji, p 22 Turner, Samoa, p 281 ■■ Chauncy, in Brough Smyth, 

(natives of the Mitchell Group) Aborigines of Victoria, 11 278 

■ Cook, JourntU^ a Voyage round ■■ Supra, u 2, n 1 
the World, p 42 (Tahitians). Yate, 
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honesty ^ From his own observation Mr. Curr has no doubt 
that they feel that theft is wrong.* Of the aborigines of West 
Australia we are told that they occasionally speared the sheep 
and robbed the potato gardens of the early settlers simply because 
they did not understand the settlers’ views regarding property, 
having themselves no separate property in any living animal 
except ^Jieir dogs or in any produce of the soil. But “ only 
entrust a native with property, and he will invariably be faithful 
to the tiust Lend him your gun to shoot game, and he will 
bring you the result of his day’s sport , send him a long journey 
with provisions for your shepherd, and he will certainly deliver 
them safely. Entrust him with a flock of sheep through a 
rugged country to a distant run, and he and his wife will take 
them generally more safely than a white man would.” * 

“ The Arab,” says Burckhardt, “ robs his enemies, his friends, 
and his neighbours, provided that they are not actually in his 
own tent, wheie their property is sacred To rob in the camp, 
or among friendly tribes, is not reckoned creditable to a man ; 
yet no stain lemains upon him for such an action, which, in 
fact, IS of daily occurrence. But the Arab chiefly prides himself 
on robbing his enemies”^ This, however, seems to hold true 
only of Bedouin tribes inhabiting rich pasture plains, who are 
much exposed to attacks from others, whereas in more sheltered 
territories a person who “ attempts to steal in the tents of his 
own tribe, is for ever dishonoured among his friends.” Thus 
among the Arabs of Sinai robberies are wholly unknown , any 
articles of dress or of furniture may be left upon a rock without 
the least risk of their being taken away According to Wahaby 
law, a robber is obliged to return the stolen goods oi their value, 
but if the offence is not attended with ciicuinstances of violence 
he escapes without further punishment, except a line to the 
treasury.® Among some Bedouins of Hadhramaut theft from a 
tribesman is punished with banishment from the tribe ^ Lady 
Anne and Mr Blunt state that, with regard to honesty, the 
pure Bedouin stands in marked contrast to his half-bred 
brethren Whilst the Kurdish and semi-Kurdish tribes of 
Upper Mesopotamia make it almost a point of honour to steal, 
the genuine Arab accounts theft disgraceful, although he holds 

* Howitt, m Brough Smyth, ^ ett douxns and Wahdbys, p go 

u 306 Fraser, Abongtnes of New * Ibtd p 184 sq Wallin, Forsta 

South Wales, p go resa fran Cairo Ml Arabtska dknen, 

* Can, The Australian Race, \ 100 p 64 

* Chauncy, m Brough Smyth, op • Burckhardt, op cit p 301 

cit 11 278 ’von Wrede, Retse in ffadh- 

* Burckhardt, Notes on the Be- ramaut, p 51 
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highway robbery to be a right. In the large tribes persons of 
known dishonesty are not tolerated.^ 

In Africa honesty between members of the same tribe is no 
uncommon characteristic of the native races, and some of them 
have displayed the same quality in their dealings with European 
travellers.^ Andersson, for instance, tells us that the Ovambo, 
so far as they came under his observation, were strictly honest 
and appeared to entertain great horror of theft. “Without 
permission,” he says, “the natives would not even touch 
anything , and we could leave our camp free from the least 
apprehension of being plundered. As a proof of their honesty, 
I may mention, that, when we left the Ovambo country, the 
servants forgot some trifles , and such was the integriiy of the 
people, that messengers actually came after us a very consider- 
able distance to restore the articles left behind.”* A few 
African peoples are said to look upon petty larceny almost with 
indifference* Among others thieves are only compelled to 
restore stolen property, or to return an equivalent for it,* but at 
the same time they are disgraced or laughed at.* In Africa, as 
elsewhere, theft is frequently punished with a fine ’ Thus 


1 Blunt, Bedoutn Tribes of the 
Euphrates, n 204, 225 
• St John, I t/lnge Life lit Lgvpt, > 
198 Irislrnm, TA« Grenl } 

193 sq (Uciu Mzab) N'achtiga 
Sahara iiiid Sudan, i rSS pnhab 
tants of Fc7z.ini ll\vc\iui. L 
phratioiidii Sahara, p 385 ( ruiiarcg) , 
cf ('h.T’anne. Die Sahara, p 188 
Munzinger, Ostafrikaniscke Studien, 
331 sq (Barca and Kundma) 
carainucci and C.iglioli, 'Notizic siii 
Danakil,' in Archiui i per I'auhooo- 
loqia e la etiiohgiaxi\ 23 Baumann, 
Diirch Mas„ailand zm Silquelle, pp 
i()5(Masai),i79(Wahomi) Thomson, 
1 hroiig/i Masat Laud, p 'i.,(\Vak«afi 
of the Taveta) Baker, Jsiuailia, p 
Sb . Pethorirk, Tratels in Ccntial 
Africa, 11 5 (Sliilliik) Mardonald, 
dfricana, 1 182 (L.a'-lnn Central 
Africans) Mungo Park, Travels in 
the Interior af Africa, p 239, Caiilit, 
7 rands through Central Africa to 
Ttmbucioo,! 3S3(Manilmgocs) Ward, 
Five 1 ears with the Congo Cannibals, 
p 93 , Tuckey, J^xpedttion to explore 
the Jtiver Zaire, p 374 Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, 11 590 (Wa- 
nyoro) Kolben, Present State of the 
Cape of Good Hope, i 326 , Hahn, TAz 
Supreme Being of the Jihot'Khoi, p 


32 (Hottr.itots) , cf Fritscii Die 
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p 101 sq 
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.if'ira, p sto (\Scit Alrir,an Ne- 
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1 144 

‘‘Munzinger, Onafriktimschi Stu- 
dii'ii, p3> 389 fmliabitanls of barae), 
iO}lBaroaand ICunima) Arbousset 
ana Daumas, np etc p bb (Man- 
te'i C"nnin!'tiarii Uganda, p 293 
(Uazibn' I <a' men, in Stcinmetz, 
JterhisieihallniSie, p 343 (Ondonga) 
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Kafr 1 nu <• and Customs, pp 65, 67 
Post, it ihai'”rhejurispruden!,ii 84 
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dien, op 386 (inhabitants of SaraS), 
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’Scaramuiii and ('■iglioli, in Ar- 
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Niv 39 (Banakil) Xachtigal, op cit 
1 4)9 (Tcdaj Bosnian, Description 
ot the Coast of Guinea, p 142 (Negroes 
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among the Bahima,^ Wadshagga,* and Tanala of Madagascar,® 
thieves are made to pay twice the value of the stolen goods ; 
among the Takue,* Rendile,® and Herero,® three times their 
value ; among the Bechuanas double or fourfold.’^ Among the 
Taveta, if a man commits a theft, he has to refund what he has 
robbed, and five times the value of the stolen property can be 
claimed by the person who has suffered the loss.® Among the 
Kafirs, ** in cases of cattle stealing, the law allows a fine of ten 
head, though but one may have been stolen, provided the 
animal has been slaughtered, or cannot be restored.” * Among 
the Masai, according to Herr Merker, the fine for stealing 
cattle IS likewise a tenfold one ; whilst, according to another 
authority, “ if a man steals one cow, or more than one cow, all 
his property is given to the man from whom he has stolen.” 
Among the Basukuipa all thieves, it seems, are punished with the 
confiscation of everything they possess.'* Other punishments for 
theftare imprisonment,'* banishment," slavery,'* flogging,'® muti- 
lation,'^ and, especially under aggravating circumstances, death.'® 

Tshtspeaktng Peoples of the Gold ** Cunniueham, Uganda, p. 304 
Coast, p. 303 Idem, EAe-speahtng ** Mademba, m Stemmetz, Reehts- 
Peoples of the Slave Coast, p. 225 verhiltmsse, p 90 (inhabitants of 
£MtH Pasha in Central Africa, p 86 the Sansanding States) 

(Wa^OFo). Cunningham, Uganda,^ '* Chavanne, Die Sahara, p. 315 
322 (Manyema) Stemmetz, RecMs- (Bern Mzab) 

verhUtnisse, p 52 (Banaka and '* Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee, p. 
Bapuku) Beverley, ibid p 215 258, n * (Fantis). Pethenck, op, eit 

(Wagogo). Lang, t&uf. p 259 (Wash- u 3(ShiUukof theWhiteNiIe) Post, 
ambala) Wandrer, ibid p 325 Afnkanische Junspmdens, 11. 87. 

(Hottentots) Post, Afnkanische Reade, Savage Afnca, p 261 
Junspntdeni, u 85 sq (West Equatorial Afncans) Ellis, 

* Cunningham, Uganda, p 20 Yoruba-speahtng Peoples of the Slave 

* Volkens, Der Kilimandscharo, p Coast, p 191 Volkens, of. eit p 

250 250 (Wadshagga). Velten, Sitten und 

* Richardson, ‘Tanala Customs,’ in CebTduchederSuaheli,^ 363 Camp- 

Antanananvo Annual, 11 95 sq bell. Trawls in South Afnca, p 519 

*Munzmger, Ostafnhanische Stu- Post, Afnkanische Junsprudens, a 
dten, p 208 88 

'Chanler, Through Jungle and Av Wmn, Discovery and Conquest 
Desert, p. 317 of the Canary Islands, p 27 (abon- 

* Fran90is, Nama und Damara, p gines of Ferro). Ellis, Yoruba-speak- 

174 ing Peoples, p. 191. Beltrame, II 

' Holub, Seven Years in South Ftume Bianco, p 280 (Dmka) Ca- 
Afnca, 1 395 Casalis, Basutos, p sati. Ten Years in Equatona, 1 163 
328 (Mambettu and Wanyoro) Wilson 

' HoUis, m Jour African Soc 1 aodPelkiD, Uganda and the Enptian 
12^ Soudan, 1 zoi (Waganda) Holub, 

' Dugmore, in Maclean, Compen- of cit. 1. 393 sq (Bechuanas) Post, 
dium of Kafir Laws and Customs, p Afnkanische funsprudens, u. 87 sq 
36 Cf ibid pp 112, 143 Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 

** Merker, Die Masai, p 208 p 191 , Burton, Abeohuta, 1 304 

“ Hmde, The Last of the Masai, (Yoniba). Ellis, T shi-speaking Peo- 
P 107 pies, p 303. Bosman, op. cit. p. 143 
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In some African countries a thief caught in the act may be 
killed With impunity.^ 


The condemnation of theft, in one and the same people, 
varies in degree according to a variety of circumstances. 
It is influenced by the value of the goods stolen, as appears 
from the different punishments inflicted in cases where the 
value differs.* Thus, when the penalty consists *of a fine, 
its amount is often strictly proportioned to the loss 
suffered by the owner, the thief being compelled to pay 
twice, or three, or four, or five, or ten times the worth of 
the appropriated article.* Among the Aztecs a petty thief 
became the slave of the person from whom he had stolen, 
whilst theft of a large amount was almost invariably 
punished with death.* According to the Koran, theft is 
to be punished by cutting off the offender’s right hand for 
the first offence; but a Sunneh law ordains that this 
punishment shall not be inflicted if the value of the stolen 
property is less than a quarter of a deenir.® Ancient 
Scotch law proportioned the punishment of theft to the 
value of the goods stolen, heightening it gradually fiom a 
slight corporal to a capital punishment, if the value 
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1 Hubbe-Schleiden, Ethxopien, p 
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P 333 (Cendu) Burton.^Jafirthar, 
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amounted to thirty-two pennies Scots, which in the reign 
of David I. was the price of two sheep.^ In England a 
distinction was made between “ grand ” and “ petty lar- 
ceny,” the line between them being drawn at twelve pence, 
and grand larceny was capital at least as early as the time 
of Edward I.® Among various peoples custom or law 
punishes vwith particular severity the stealing of objects of 
a certain kind, such as cattle, horses, agric^tural imple- 
ments, corn, precious metals, or arms.® The Negroes of 
Axim, says Bosman, “ will rather put a man to death for 
stealing a sheep, than killing a man.”^ The Kalmucks 
regard horse-stealing as the greatest of all crimes.® The 
ancient Teutons held cattle-lifting and robbery of crops to 
be particularly disgraceful.® According to Roman law, 
people who stole an ox or horse from the pastures or from 
a stable, or ten sheep, or four or five swine, might be 
punished even with death. ^ The natives of Danger Island, 
in the South Seas, punished with drowning anyone who 
was caught stealing food, “ the most valuable property 
they knew of.”® In Tahiti, on the other hand, those who 
stole clothes or arms were commonly put to death, whereas 
those who stole provisions were bastinadoed.® Among 
other peoples the appropriation of a small quantity of food 
belonging to somebody else is not punished at all.^® The 
Masai do not punish a person for stealing milk or meat.^ 
Among the Bakoki “ it was not a crime to steal bananas.”^® 
In ancient Mexico “ every poor traveller was permitted to 
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take of the maize, or the fruit-bearing trees, which were 
planted by the side of the highway, as much as was 
sufficient to satisfy immediate hunger.”^ Among the 
Hebrews a person was allowed to go into his neighbour’s 
vineyard and eat grapes at his own pleasure, or to pluck 
ears in his field, but the visitor was forbidden to put any 
grapes in his vessel or to move a sickle into the standing 
corn.® It is said in the Laws of Manu that “ a twice-born 
man, who is travelling and whose provisions are exhausted, 
shall not be fined, if he takes two stalks of sugar-cane or 
two esculent roots from the field of another man.”® 
According to ancient Swedish laws, a passer-by could take 
a handful of peas, beans, turnips, and so forth, from 
another person’s field, and a traveller could give to his 
fatigued horse some hay from any barn he found in the 
wood.* However, whilst the punishment of theft is 
commonly, to some extent, influenced by the worth or 
nature of the appropriated property, there are peoples who 
punish thieves with the same severity whether they have 
stolen little or much. Among the North American 
Indians described by Colonel Dodge “ the value of the 
article stolen is not considered. The crime is the theft.” ® 
Among the Yleou, a Manchurian tribe mentioned by 
ancient Chinese chroniclers, theft of any kind was punished 
with death.® The Beni Mzab in the Sahara sentence a 
thief to two years’ banishment and the payment of fifty 
francs, independently of the value of the thing he has 
stolen.’ 

The degree of criminality attached to theft also depends 
on the place where it is committed. To steal from a house, 
especially after breaking the door, is frequently regarded 
as an aggravated form of theft.® According to Muham- 
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medan law, the punishment of cutting off the right hand 
of the thief is inflicted on him only if the stolen property 
was deposited in a place to which he had not ordinary or 
easy access ; hence a man who steals in the house of a near 
relative is not subject to this punishment, nor a slave who 
robs the house of his master.^ Among some peoples a 
theft committed by night is punished more heavily than 
one committed by day.* 

A distinction is further made between ordinary theft and 
robbery. The robber is treated sometimes more severely,® 
sometimes more leniently than the thief, and is not infre- 
quently regarded with admiration. Among the Wanyam- 
wezi thieves are despised, but robbers are honoured, 
especially by the women, on account of their courage.* In 
Uganda robbery is not thought shameful, although it is 
rigorously punished.® In Sindh no disgrace is attached to 
larceny when the perpetrators are armed.® Among the 
Ossetes, “ where open robbery has been committed outside 
a village, the court merely requires the stolen article or an 
equivalent to be restored ; but in cases of secret theft, five 
times the value must be paid. Robbery and theft within 
the boundaries of a village are rated much higher. A 
proverb says, ‘ What a man finds on the high-road is God’s 
gift ’ ; and in fact highway robbery is hardly regarded as a 
crime.” ’ The Kazak Kirghiz go so far as to consider it 
almost dishonourable for a man never to have taken part 
in a haranta, or cattle-lifting exploit.® According to 
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Bedouin notions, there is a clear distinction between 
“ taking and stealing.” To steal is to abstract clandes' 
tinely, “ whereas to take, in the sense of depriving another 
of his property, generally implies to take from him openly, 
by right of superior force.” ^ The Arabian robber, says 
Burc&ardt, considers his profession honourable, and “ the 
term haramy (robber) is one of the most flattering titles 
that could be conferred on a youthful hero.” * In ancient 
Teutonic law theft and robbery were kept apart ; the one 
was the secret, the other the open crime. In most law- 
books robbery wa's stibject to a milder punishment than 
theft, and was undoubtedly regarded as far less dishonour- 
able. Indeed, however illegal the mode of acquiring 
property may have' been, publicity was looked upon as a 
palliation of>the offence, if not as a species of justiflcation, 
even though the injured party was a fellow-countryman.® 
This difference between theft and robbery seems still to 
have been felt in the thirteenth century, when Bracton 
had to argue tha't the robber is a thief.* But in later times 
robbery was regarded by the law of England as an aggra- 
vated kind of theft.® 

A line has been drawn between manifest and non-mani- 
fest theft. Among many peoples thieves who are caught 
in the act may be lulled with impunity,® or are punished 
much more heavily than other thieves, frequently with 
death. ^ We also hear that the worst part of the offence 
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consists in being detected, and that a successful thief is 

admired rather than disapproved of. 

It IS said of the Navahos that “ the time is evidentljr not long 
gone by when with them, as among the Spartans, adroit theft 
was deemed honourable.”* Among the Californian Yuki 
“ thieving IS a virtue . . . , provided the thief is sly enough not 
to get caught The Ahts “have a tendency to sympathise 
with some forms of theft, in which dexterity is required.”* 
Among the Thlmkets “ theft does not seem to be considered a 
disgrace , the detected thief is at most ashamed of his want of 
skill ”* The Chukchi “ have but a bad opinion of a young girl 
who has never acquitted herself cleverly in some theft ; and 
without such testimony of her dexterity and address she will 
scarcely find a husband”® In Mongolia “known thieves are 
treated as respectable members of society. As long as they 
manage well and are successful, little or no odium seems to 
attach to them , and it is no uncommon thing to hear them 
spoken of in terms of high praise. Success seems to be 
regarded as a kind of palliation of their crimes.”® Among the 
Kukis, according to early notices, the accomplishment most 
esteemed was dextentv in thieving, whilst the most contemptible 
person was a thief caught m the act * The Persians say that 
“ It IS no shame to steal, only to be found out.”* The same 
view seems to be held by the Motu tribe of New Guinea,® the 
natives of Tana (New Hebrides),*® the Maoris,** and several 
African peoples''* In Fiji “success, without discovery, is 
deemed quite enough to make tliievmg virtuous, and a parncipa- 
tion in the ill-gotten gain honourable.”*® Among the Matabele 
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the thief is not despised because he has stolen, but because he 
has allowed himself to be caught, and if Ins crime remains un- 
detected he IS admired by all.”* Among the aborigines of 
Palma, in the Canary Islands, “he was esteemed the cleverest 
fellow who could steal with such address as not to be dis- 
covered ”* 

The moral valuation of theft varies according to the 
social position of the thief and of the person robbed. 
Among the Marea a nobleman who commits theft is only 
obliged to restore the appropriated article ; but if a 
commoner steals from another commoner, the whole of his 
property may be confiscated by the latter’s master, and if 
he steals from a nobleman he becomes the nobleman’s serf.® 
Among the Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush the penalty for 
theft is theoretically a fine of seven or eight times the 
value of the thing stolen ; “ but such a punishment 
in ordinary cases would only be inflicted 011 a ‘ilian of 
inferior mark, unless it were accompanied by circumstances 
which aggravated the original offence.” * In Rome, 
according to an old law, a freeman caught iv the act 
of thieving was scourged and delivered over to the party 
aggrieved, whereas a slave in similar circumstances was 
scourged and then hurled from the Tarpeian rock ; and 
according to an enactment of Hadrian, the punishment for 
stealing an ox 01 horse from the pastuics or from a stable 
was only relegation if the offender was a person of rank, 
though ordinary persons might have to suffer death for the 
same offence.® In ancient India, 011 the other hand, 
the punishment increased with the rank of the criminal. 
According to the Laws ol Manu, “ a rise of theft the 
guilt of a SCidra shall be eightfold, that of a Vaisya sixteen- 
fold, that of a Kshatriya two-and-thirtyfold, that of a 
Brahmana sixty-fourfold, or quite a hundredfold, or even 
twice four-and- sixty fold ; each of them knowing the nature 
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of the offence.” In other cases, again, the degree of 
guilt is determined by the station of the person robbed.* 
Among the Gaika tribe of the Kafirs, for instance, the fine 
by which a theft is punished “ is fixed according to the 
rank of the person against whom the offence is committed, 
confiscation of property being the general punishment 
imposed for offences against chiefs.” * Among many other 
peoples theft or robbery committed on the property of a 
chief or king is treated with exceptional severity.* Some- 
times difference in religion affects the criminality of the 
thief. According to modern Buddhism, “ to take that 
which belongs to a sceptic is an inferior crime, and the 
guilt rises in magnitude in proportion to the merit of the 
individual upon whom the theft is perpetrated. To take 
that which belongs to the associated priesthood, or to a 
supreme Buddha, is the highest crime.” ® But the com- 
monest and most important personal distinction in- 
fluencing the moral valuation of theft and robbery is 
that between a tribesman or fellow-countryman and 
a stranger. 

Among uncivilised races intra-tribal theft is carefully 
distinguished from extra-tribal theft. Whilst the former 
is forbidden, the latter is commonly allowed, and robbery 
committed on a stranger is an object of praise.® 

The Tehuelches of Patagonia, “althougli honest enough 
as regards each other, will, nevertheless, not scruple to 
steal from any one not belonging to their party.’' ^ The 
Abipones, who never took anything irom their own country- 
men, “ used to rob and minder the Spaniards whilst they 
thought them their enemies.” ® Among the MbayAs the 
law. Thou shalt not steal, applies only to tribesmen and 
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allies, not to strangers and enemies.”^ The high standard of 
honesty which prevailed among the North American Indians 
did not refer to foreigners, especially white men, whom they 
thought It no shame to rob or cheat.* “A theft from an 
individual of another band," says Colonel Dodge, “ is no crime. 
A theft from one of the same band is the greatest of all crimes”* 
Among the Californian Indians, for instance, who are proverbi- 
ally honest in their own neighbourhood, “ a stranger in the gates 
who seems to be friendless may lose the very blankets off him in 
the night.’’* Among the Ahts thieving “is a common vice 
where the property of other tribes, or white men, is concerned.” * 
Of the Dacotahs we read that, though the men think it un- 
dignified for them to steal even from white people, they send 
their wives thus unlawfully to procure what they want.”* Of 
the Greenlanders the old missionary Egede writes — “ If they 
can lay hands upon any thing belonging lo us foreigners, they 
make no great scruple of conscience about it. But, as we now 
have lived some time in the country amongst them, and are 
look’d upon as true inhabitants of the land, they at last have for- 
borne to molest us any more that way ” ^ Anotlier early 
authority states, “ If they can purloin or even forcibly seize the 
property of a foreigner, it is a feathe, in their rap ” , and, 
according to Dr Nansen, it is still heid by the G' “t tlanders 
“ to be far less objectionable to rob Europeans than their own 
fellow-countrymen.” • Many travellers have complained of the 
pilfering tendenncs of Eskimo tribes with whom they ha»c 
come into contact.** Richardson believes that, in the opinion of 
an Eskimo, “ to steal boldly and adroitly iiom a stianger is an 
act of heroism.”** Of the E.>kimo about Behring Stiait Mr 
Nelson writes — “ Stealing from people of the same village or 
tribe is regarded as wrong. . To steal from a stranger or 
from people of another tribe is not considered wrong so long as 
It does not bring trouble on the community ” ** 
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The Chukchi' and Koriaks* consider theft reputable or 
glorious if committed on a stranger, though criminal if com- 
mitted in their own communities. The hill people of the 
Central Provinces of India, whilst observant of the rights of 
property among themselves, do not scruple to plunder those to 
whom they are under no obligation of fidelity* The Bataks 
of Sumatra, who hardly ever steal among themselves, are expert 
at pilfering from strangers when not restrained by the laws of 
hospitality, and think it no moral offence to do so.* Other 
tribes in the Malay Archipelago likewise hold it allowable to 
plunder the same stranger or traveller who, when forlorn and 
destitute, would find a hospitable reception among them.* “ The 
strict honesty,” says Mr. Melville, “ which the inhabitants of 
nearly all the Polynesian Islands manifest towards each other is 
in striking contrast with the thieving propensities some of them 
evince in their intercourse with foreigners. It would almost 
seem that, according to their peculiar code of morals, the pilfer- 
ing of a hatchet or a wrought nail from a European is looked 
upon as a praiseworthy action. Or rather, it may be presumed, 
that, bearing in mind the wholesale forays made upon them by 
their nautical visitors, they consider the property of the latter as 
a fair object of reprisal.”® In Fiji theft is regarded as no offence 
at all when practised on a foreigner^ The Savage Islanders 
consider theft from a tribesman a vice, but theft from a 
member of another tribe a virtue.* Of the Sandwich Islanders, 
again, we are told that they stole from rich strangers on board 
well loaded ships, whereas Europeans settled among them left 
their doors and shops unlocked without apprehension.® Speak- 
ing of the honestv of the Herbert River natives, Northern 
Queensland, Mr Lumholtz adds — “It is, of course, solely 
among members of the same tribe that there is so great a 
difference between mine and thine , strange tribes look upon 
each other as wild beasts.” '® The aborigines of West Australia 
“ would not consider the act of pillaging base when practised on 
another people, or carried on bej'ond the limits of their own 
tribe." " 

Among the For tribe of Central Africa “ it is not considered 
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right to rob strangers, but the chiefs wink at this offence, and 
the stranger runs but a poor chance of obtaining justice.” ' Of 
the Mandingoes Cailli6 observes that, while they do not steal 
from each other, “ their probity with respect to others is very 
equivocal and in particular towards strangers, who would be 
very imprudent to shew them any thing that might tempt their 
cupidity.”^ When an Eastern Central African is plundered 
by a companion, he may be heard exclaiming, “ It you had stolen 
from a whire man, then I could have understood it, but to steal 

from a black man Among the Masai the warriors and 

old men have a piofound contempt for a thief, but “cattle- 
raiding from neighbouring tribes they do not consider stealing.” * 
The Wafiomi ® and Shilluk^ regard theft or robbery committed 
on a stranger as a praiseworthy action, though they never or 
rarely practise it on members of their own people. The Barea 
and Kunima^ and the inhabitants of Sarae ^ consider it 
honourable for a man to rob an enemy of his tribe The 
Kabyles of Djurdjura, who demand strict mutual honesty from 
members of the same village, see nothi’ig wrong in stealing from 
a stranger.® Among the Bedouins “travelleis passing without 
proper escort from or introduction to the tribes, may expect to 
lose their beasts, goods, clothes, and ah they possess i'here is 
no kind of shame attached to ->001) 'tts of rapnir . . By 
desert law, the act of pass.-'g through the desert ei. tails 
forfeiture of goods to whoever can seize them ” Indeed, the 
Arab is proud of robbing Ins enemies, and of bunging away by 
stealth what he could not have taken by open force " I’he 
Ossetes “ distiiiguent . . . le vol commr. au pn'-ti dice d’une 
personne etrangcre a la familie, cl le vol commis au prejudice 
d’un parent Le premier, a proprement p nlcr, n’est pas . n acte 
cnminel ; le '•ccond, au < ontraire, est tenu pour un ddlit.” 


Similar views prevailed among the ancient Teutons. 
“ Robberies,” says Caesar, “ which are ''ommitted beyond 
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the boundaries of each state bear no infamy, and they 
avow that these are committed for the purpose of 
disciplining their youth and of preventing sloth.” ^ The 
same was the case with the Highlanders of Scotland until 
they were brought into subjection after the rebellion 
of 1745.® “ Regarding every Lowlander as an alien, and 
his cattle as fair spoil of war,” says Major-General Stewart, 
“ they considered no law for his protection as binding. . . . 
Yet, except against the Lowlanders or a hostile clan, these 
freebooters maintained, in general, the strictest honesty 
towards one another, and inspired confidence in their 
integrity. ... In the interior of their own society 
all property was safe, without the usual security of bolts, 
bars, and locks.” ® In the Commentary to the Irish Senchus 
Mor It is stated that, whilst an ordinary thief loses his full 
honour-price at once, committing theft in another territory 
deprives a person of only half his honour-price, until it is 
committed the third time.* Throughout the Middle Ages 
all Europe seems to have tacitly agreed that foreigners 
were created for the purpose of being robbed.® In the 
thirteenth century there were still several places in France 
in w'hich a stranger who fixed his residence for a year 
and a day became the serf of the lord of the manor.® In 
England, till upwards of two centuries after the Conquest, 
foreign merchants were considered only as sojourners 
coming to a fair or market, and were obliged to employ 
their landlords as brokers to buy and sell their commodi- 
ties ; and one stranger was often arrested for the debt, or 
punished for the misdemeanour, of another.^ In a later 
age the old habit of oppression was still so strong that, 
when the State suddenly wanted a sum of money, it seemed 
quite natural that foreigners should be called upon to 

^ Caesar, De bello Gallteo, vi * Cf Marshall, International Vant- 
23, ties, p 385 

* Tylor, in Contemporary Review, * Beaumanoir, Les coutumes du 
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provide a part of The custom of seizing the goods of 
persons who had been shipwrecked, and of confiscating 
them as the property of the lord on whose manor they 
were thrown, seems to have been universal ; * and in some 
European countries the laws even permitted the inhabi- 
tants of maritime provinces to reduce to servitude people 
who were shipwrecked on their coast.* The sea laws of 
Oliron, which probably date from the twelfth century, tell 
us that in many places shipwrecked sailors meet with 
people more inhuman, barbarous, and cruel than mad 
dogs, who slaughter those unhappy mariners in order to 
obtain possession of their money, clothes, and other 
property.* In the latter part of the Middle Ages attempts 
were incessantly made by sovereigns and councils to 
abolish this ancient right, so far as Christian sailors 
were concerned,® whereas the robbing of shipwrecked 
infidels was not prohibited.® But tor a long time these 
endeavours were far from being successful ; ’ and it was 
even argued that, as shipwrecks were .-unishments sent by 
God, it was impious to be merciful to the victune * 

The readiness with which wars are waged, and the 
destruction of property held legitimate in warfare, are 
other instances of the little legard felt for the proprietary 
rights of foreigners. Grotius maintained that “ such ravage 
is tolerable as in a short time u duces the enemy to seek 
peace ” ; * and in the practice of his time devastation was 
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constantly used independently of any immediate military 
advantage accruing from it.^ In the eighteenth century 
the alliance of devastation with strategical objects became 
moreclose,butitwas still regarded as an independent means 
of attack by Wolff,® Vattel,* and others ; * and even at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century instances of devasta- 
tion of a not necessary kind occasionally occurred.® In later 
days opinion has decisively laid down that the measure of 
permissible devastation is to be found in the strict necessi- 
ties of war.® Yet there is an exception to this rule: during 
the siege of a fortified town custom still permits the houses 
of the town itself to be bombarded, with a view to inducing 
the commandant to surrender on account of the misery 
suffered by the inhabitants. ® Under the old customs of war 
a belligerent possessed a right to seize and appropriate all 
property belonging to a hostile state or its subjects, of 
whatever kind it might be and in any place where acts of 
war were permissible.® Subsequently this extreme right has 
been tempered by usage, and in a few directions it has dis- 
appeared.® Thus the principle proclaimed, but not always 
acted on, by the Revolutionary Government of France, 
that private property should be respected on a hostile as on 
a friendly soil,^® is favoured by present opinion and usage, 
and pillage by the soldiers of an invading army is expressly 
forbidden.*® At the same time there is unfortunately no 
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doubt that in all wars pillage does continuewith impunity 
and we sometimes hear of a taptured town being sacked, 
and the houses of the inhabitants being plundered, on the 
plea that it was impossible for the general to restrain his 
soldiers.*® Moreover, private property taken from the 
enemy on the field of battle, in the operations of a siege, or 
in the storming of a place which refuses to capitulate, is 
usually regarded as legitimate spoils of war.® Military 
contributions and requisitions are levied upon the inhabi- 
tants of the hostile territory.* And whilst the progress of 
civilisation has slowly tended to soften the extreme severity 
of the operations of war by land, it still remains unrelaxed 
in respect to maritime warfare, the private property of the 
enemy taken at sea or afioat in port being indiscriminately 
liable to capture and confiscation. In justification of this it 
is said that the object of maritime wars is the destruction of 
the enemy’s commerce and navigation, and that this object 
can only be attained by the seizure of private property.® 

Not only does the respect in which che right of property 
is held vary according to the statui of the ovi'i but 
in many instances certain persons are deemed incapable 
of possessing such a right. 

The father’s power over his children may imply that the 
latter, even when grown-up, have no property of their own, 
the father having a right to the disposal of their earnings. 
This is the case among some African peoples,® and the 
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Kandhs of India.^ In the Laws of Manu, the mythical 
legislator of the Hindus, it is said, “ A wife, a son, and a 
slave, these three are declared to have no property ; the 
wealth they earn is acquired for him to whom they 
belong.” ^ But according to the standard commentators 
this only means that the persons mentioned are unable to 
dispose of their property independently;* and it is 
expressly stipulated that property acquired by learning 
belongs exclusively to the person to whom it was given, 
and so also the gift of a friend.* In Rome the peculium, 
or separate property, allowed to a son was originally 
subject to the authority of the house-father, should he 
choose to exercise such authority ; and it was only by very 
late legislation that sons were secured the independent 
holding of their peculium.^ Even now it is the law in 
many European countries that, during the minority of a 
child, the father or mother has the usufruct of its property, 
with the exception of certain kinds of property expressly 
specified.* 

Among some uncivilised peoples women are said to be 
incapable of holding property ; ’ but this is certainly not 
the rule among savage tribes, not even among the very 
lowest. When Mr. Snow wished to buy a canoe from 
some Fuegians, his request was refused on the ground that 
the object in question belonged to an old woman, who 
would not part with it ; * and among the blacks of 
Australia Mr. Curr has often heard husbands ask per- 
mission of their wives to take something out of their bags.* 
There are instances in which the property owned by a 
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woman is by marriage transferred to her husband ; ^ but 
more commonly, it seems, the wife remains mistress of her 
own property during the existence of themarriage relation.* 
Among many savages considerable proprietary privileges 
are granted to the female sex. We have seen that the 
household goods are frequently regarded as the special 
property of the wife.® Among the Navahos of New 
Mexico everything, except horses and cattle, practically 
belongs to the married women.^ Among the Kafirs 
of Natal, “ when a man takes his first wife, aU the cows he 
possesses are regarded as her property,” and the husband 
can, theoretically, neither sell nor otherwise dispose of 
them without his wife’s consent.® The Mandans of North 
America have a custom that all the horses which a young 
man steals or captures in war belong to his sisters.® 
Among the Koch of India, we are told, “ the men are so 
gallant as to have made over all property to the women.” ^ 
As regards woman’s right of ownership, nations of a higher 
culture compare unfavourably with many savages. In 
Japan the husband formerly had full rights over the 

S erty of his wife.® We have already noticed the 
ilities in point of ownership to which women were 
once subject in India; but the development of ther/rid/ianj, 
or peculium of the female members of a fainily, shows that 
they gradually became less dependent on their husbands in 
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matters relating to property.^ Among the ancient 
Hebrews women appear to have been in every respect 
regarded as minors so far as proprietary rights were con- 
cerned.^ In Rome a marriage with conventio in manum, 
which was the regular form of marriage in early times, 
gave the husband a right to all the property which the 
wife had when she married, and entitled him to all 
she might acquire afterwards whether by gift or by her 
own labour.® Later on marriage without manus became 
the ordinary Roman marriage, and this, together with the 
downfall of the ancient patna potestas, led to the result 
that finally all the wife’s property was practically under 
her own control, save when a part of it had been converted 
by settlement into a fund for contributing to the expenses 
of the conjugal household.^ But, as we have noticed in 
another place, the new religion was not favourable to the 
remarkable liberty granted to married women during the 
pagan Empire ; ® and the combined influence of Teutonic 
custom and Canon law led to those proprietary incapacities 
of wives which up to quite recent times have disfigured the 
lawbooks of Christian Europe.®^In England, before 1857, 
even a man who had abandoned his wife and left her 
unaided to support his family might at any time return to 
appropriate her earnings and to sell everything she had 
acquired, and he might again and again desert her, 
and again and again repeat the process of spoliation. In 
1870 a law was passed securing to women the legal control 
of their own earnings, but all other female property, with 
some insignificant exceptions, was left absolutely unpro- 
tected. And it was not until the Married Women’s 
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Property Act of 1882 that a full right to their own 
property was given to English wives.^ 

A third class of persons who in many cases are con- 
sidered incapable of holding property of their own is the 
slave class.® It may indeed be asked whether a slave ever 
has the right of ownership in the full sense of the term. 
Yet slaves are frequently said to be owners of property ; 
and though this “ ownership ” may have originally been a 
mere privilege granted to them by their masters and sub- 
ject to withdrawal at the discretion of the latter,® it is 
undoubtedly in several cases a genuine right guaranteed by 
custom. Among the Kafirs of the Hindu- Kush, if the 
slaves work for others, they do not hand the wages over to 
their masters, but keep the pay themselves.* In A frica, in 
particular, it is a common thing for slaves to have private 
property ;® in Southern Guinea there are slaves who are 
wealthier than their masters * In some Afiican countries, 
as we have seen, the slave is obliged to work for his 
master only on certain days of the week or a certain num- 
ber of hours, and has the rest of his time free.'' So also in 
ancient Mexico the slave was allowed a certain auiount of 
time to labour for his own advantage.® A Babylonian 
slave had his pecultum, of which, at least under normal 
circumstances, he was in sate possession.® Tn Rome any- 
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thing a slave acquired was legally his master’s ; but he was 
in practice permitted to enjoy and accumulate chance 
earnings or savings or a share of what he produced, which 
was regarded not as his property in the full sense of the 
term, but as his fecvliutn?- In the Middle Ages slaves, 
and in -many instances serfs also, were, strictly speaking, 
destitute of proprietary rights.® In England it was held 
that whatever was acquired by a villein was acquired by 
his lord. At the same time his chattels did not eo ipso 
lapse into the lord’s possession, but only if the latter 
actually seized them ; and if he for some reason or other 
refrained from doing so the villein was practically their 
owner in respect of all persons but his lord.® In the 
British and French colonies and the American Slave States 
the negro slaves had no legal rights of property in things 
real or personal.* According to the laws of Georgia, 
masters must not permit their slaves to labour for their 
own benefit, at a penalty of thirty dollars for every such 
weekly offence ; ® and in other States they w^'re expressly 
forbidden to suffer their slaves to hire out themselves.* In 
some places, however, negro slaves might hold a pecidtum. 
In Arkansas a statute was passed granting masters the right 
of allowing their slaves to do work on their own behalf on 
Sundays j ^ and in the British colonies Sunday was made a 
marketing day for the slaves so as to encourage them 
to labour for themselves.® In the Civil Code of Louisiana 
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it is said that the slave “ possesses nothing of his own, 
except his peculium, that is to say, the sum of money, or 
movable estate, which his master chooses he »‘hn^ild 
possess.” ^ The Spanish and Portuguese slave laws were 
more humane. According to them the money and 
effects which a slave acquired by his labour at times set 
apart for his own use or by any other means, were legally 
his own and could not be seized by the master.® 

Among many peoples, finally, we find the theory that 
nobody but the chief or king has proprietary rights, and 
that it is only by his sufferance that his subjects hold 
their possessions.® The soil, in particular, is regarded 
as his.* But even autocrats are tied by custom,® and 
in practice the right of ownership is not denied to their 
subjects. 

In the next chapter we shall try to explain all these 
facts : — the existence of proprietary rights, the refusal of 
such rights to certain classes of persons, the different 
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gear, ‘ Easter Island,' ibid 1 99 In 
Samoa it is a maxim that a chief 
cannot steal , he is merely considered 
to "take" the thing which he covets 
(Pritchard, Polynesian Reminis- 
cences, p 104) In Uea, when a chief 
enters a house, he enjoys the right to 
take all m it that he pleases (Percy 
Smith, in Jour Polynesian Soc 1 
ri3) Among the Kafirs no case can 
be brought against a chief for theft, 
except if it be committed on the 
property of a person belonging to 
another tribe , and even the children 
of chiefs are permitted to steal from 
VOL. II 


their own people (Brownh - Mac- 
Iccn, Compendium if Kafir Jusias and 
Customs, p. 112 sq Trollope, South 
Africa, 11 303 Holden, Past and 
Future oj the Kaffir Races, p 3381 
*Wsitz, op cit ill iz8 (Indian 
tribes ot North America) v pt 1 
13', (Malays) Hllis. Po'ynesian Re- 
scarches,ui II 5 (Sandwich Islardcrs) 
Bory de St V.ncent, Fssais si.» les 
Jstes Fortunfes, p 64 (Ouanches) 
Nicole, in Sieiniii'tz, Rechtsverhilt- 
nissc p 136 (riiakite-Sarracolese) 

1 /askerville, ibid p 2oi (Waganda) 
Bcverle" ibid p ci6 (Wagogo) 
Lang, ih,J , ofii (Waaliambala) 
Rautanin icid p 143 (Ondonga) 
Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pasha ins 
HerivonAftica.p 75(Wanyamwezi) 
Post, Afrihnn-sche Jurispiudens, m 
1705® , Watzel.op cit 1 120, deLave- 
leye-Bucher, Das Ureigenthum, p 
275 (various Alii an peoples) Koh- 
ler, Rechtsverglc'cnende Studien, p 
233 (Kandian laai) Giles, Strange 
Slones from a Chinese Studio, 11 369, 
n 21 (Chinese) 

* Supra, 1 162 
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degrees of condemnation attending theft under different 
circumstances. But before we can understand the psycho- 
logical origin of the right of ownership and the regard in 
which it is held, it is necessary to examine the methods by 
which it is acquired, the external facts which give to 
certain individuals a right to the exclusive disposal of 
certain things. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE RIGHT OF PROPERTY {concluded) 


According to an old theory set forth by Roman jurists, 
and afterwards much emphasised by Grotius,^ the original 
mode of acquisition is occupation, that is, a person’s taking 
possession of that which at the moment belongs to nobody 
{res nullius), with the intention of keeping it as his 
property. That occupation very largely, though by no 
means exclusively, is at the bottom of the right of owner- 
ship seems obvious enough, and it is only by ireans of 
strained constructions that Locke and others have been 
able to trace the origin of this right to labour alone.^ The 
principle of occupation is illustrated by innumerable facts 
from all quarters of the world — by the hunter’s right to 
the game which he has killed or captured , ® by the nomad’s 
or settler’s right to the previously unoccupied place where 


' Grotius, De jure belli et pans, u 
3 3 

'Locke, Treatises of Government, 
11 5 27 sqq , p 200 sqq Thiers, De 
la propriiti, p 94 sqq Hume remarks 
(Treatise of Human Nature, 11 3 
[Philosophical Works, 11 276, n i]) 
— " There are several kinds of occu- 
pation, where we cannot be said to 
]om our labour to the object we 
acquire , as when we possess a mea- 
dow by grazing our cattle upon it " 

• Curr, Recollections of Squatting in 
Victoria, p 265 (Bangerang tnbe) 
Murdoch, ‘Ethnol Results of the 
Point Barrow Expedition,’ in ^*»»i 
Rep Bur Ethnnx 428 (Pomt Bar- 


row Eskimo) Ahlqvist, ' Unter Wo- 
gulen und Ostjaken,' in j4cta Soe 
Scienttarum Fennicee, xiv 166 
(Voguls) Stemmetz, Rechtsverhalt- 
nisse, p 33 (Banaka and Bapuku) 
Post, Ifnkanisehe Jurisprudent, 11 
i6z sq Andree, 'Ethnogr Bemer- 
kungen zu eimgen RechtsgebrRu- 
chen,' in Globus, xxxviii 2P.7 
Among some Indian tibes of North 
America it was customary for indi 
vidiials to mark their arrows, in order 
that the stricken game might fall to 
the man by whose arrow it had been 
despatched fPowell, in Ann Rep 
Bur Ethn lu p Ivu) 
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he has pitched his tent or built his dwelling ; ^ by the 
agriculturist’s right to the land of which he has taken 
possession by cultivating the soil ; * by a tribe’s or com- 
munity’s right to the territory which it has occupied.® 
Among the Kandhs of India “ the right of possession of 
land is simply founded in the case of tribes upon priority 
of appropriation, and in thecase of individuals upon priority 
of culture.” * Among the Hereto, “ notwithstanding the 
loose notions generally entertained by them as to meum 
and tuum, there is an understanding that he who arrives 
first at any given locality is the master of it as long as he 
chooses to remain there, and no one will intrude upon him 
without having previously asked and obtained his per- 
mission. The same,” our authority adds, “is observed even 
with regard to strangers.” ® Again, among some of the 
Australian natives a man who had found a bees’ nest and 
did not wish to rob it for some time, would mark the tree 
in some way or other, and “ it was a crime to rob a nest 
thus indicated.” ® In Greenland anyone picking up pieces 


* von Martins, Von dem liechtszu- 
slande unter den Ureiuwohnern Brast- 
liens, ]> 34 (lirazilian aborigines) 
Dalaeer, Or^'nlandske Relalioner, p 
15, Hansen, Eskimo Ltfe, p log 
(OreeiilanJers) MaisJen, lUstofy oj 
Sumatra pp 63 , ^44 (Rejaiigs) 
Steinmetr, ReMsverhSdtaxsse , p 33 
(Banaka and Bapuku] Kraft, ibtd 
p 203 (Wapokomo) Dccle. Three 
Years in Savage Africa, p 487 (Wa- 
kamba) Robcitson Smith, fir/tfionoy 
the Semites, pp 95, g(r, 143 (ancient 
Semitic custom and Muhammedaii 
law) 

’Thomson, Savage Island, p 137 
Polack, Manners and Customs of the 
New Zealanders, It 69 , 1 hom3on,5/or>' 
of New Zealand,^ 97 Munzmger,i}t< 
Sitten und das Recht der Bogos, p 69 
Cruickshank, Eighteen 'Years on the 
Gold Coast, 11 277 Leuschner, in 
Steinmetz, RechtsverhUtnisse, p 24 
(Bakwiri) Ibtd p 53 (Banaka and 
Bapuku) Tellier, tbid p 178 (Kreis 
Kita) Dale, m Jour Anthr Inst 
XXV 2jo(Wabondei) LawsofManu, 
ix 44 Wellhausen, Reste arabtschen 


Heidenlums,-p 108 Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites, pp 93, 96,143 
(ancient Semitic custom and Muham- 
medan law) Watiz, A nthropologie der 
Natnrvolker, i 440 Dargun, ' Ur- 
sprungundEntwicklungs-Geschichtc 
des Eigeiithums,’ in ^etlsckr / vergl 
Rechtswiss v 71 sqq Post, Entwtek- 
lungsgesehtchte des Eamtltenreehls, p 
283 sqq Idem, Crundriss der ethnol 
Jurtsprudene, 1 342 sqq See also 
infra, p 39 sq 

* Ihoinson, Story of New Zealand, 
I 96 Polack, op at 11 71 (Maoris) 
Mademba, in Steinmetr, Rechtsver- 
hdltmsse, p go (natives of the San 
sanding States) 

* Maepherson, Memorials of Service 
iH India, p 62 

’ Andersson, Lake N garni, p 113 
See also Viehe, in Steinmetz, Rcchts- 
verhUtnisse, p 310 

* Mathew, in Curr, The Australian 
Race, ill 162 On the finder's right 
to wild honey see Munzinger, Die 
Sitten und das Recht der Bogos, p 70; 
Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdltmsse, p 33 
(Banaka and Bapuku) , Post, Afrika- 
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of driftwood or goods lost at sea or on land was considered 
the rightful owner of them ; and to make good his 
possession he had only to carry them up above high-water 
mark and put stones upon them, no matter where his 
homestead might bc7 But the finder’s right to the ^lis- 
covered article is not always restricted to objects which 
have no owner or the owner of which is unknown : in 
some instances his occupation of it makes it his property 
in all circumstances,® whilst m other cases he at any rate 
has a claim to part of its value.® Among the Hurons 
“ every thing found, tho’ it had been lost but a moment, 
belonged to the person that found it, provided the loser 
had not claimed it before.” * The Kafirs “ are not 
bound by their law to give up anything they may 
have found, which has been lost by some one else. 
The loser should have taken better care of his property, 
IS their moral theory.” ® Among the Chippewyans 
any unsuccessful hunter passing by a trap where a deer 
is caught may take the animal, K only h'* leaves the 
head, skin, and saddle for owner , ® and a iwjug the 
'J’lingusos whoever finds a beast in another man’s trap may 
take lialf the meat.’ Among the Maoris boats or canoes 
which were cast adrift became the property of the captors. 
“ Ev(.n a canoe . . of friends and relatives u;'' etting off 
a village, and drifting on shor„ where a village was, became 
the property of the people of that village ; although it 
might be that tlie people in the canoe had all got safely to 
land or were coming by sped 'll invitation to visit that very 


tiisclie fiiriifjiitdcH:, n ifis , Hyrt'* 
Clarke, 'ItiKlil (>l I’nipoilv lu Ircc'^ 
on the Lanil of \ii(,llirr,’ in Jmir 
Anthr Inst xix .lor 
_ * llala|;cr, op ttt p a } Kiiik, 
Tales and Traditions of the Lsktmo, 
p 28 

’Nicole, in Stciiimctz, Ittchlsver- 
hdltnisse, p 1^7 (Diakitc-Sarraco- 
lese) lleverlcy, ibid p 21O (Wa- 
gogo) Walter, ibtd p 303 (natives 
of Nossi-Bc anti Mayotte) Sorgo 
ibid p 423 (Nissan Islanders) 


’ MciKer, iJi' Masai, p 204. 
Ilesuignies in StemniOtz, liethlsvet- 
hdllvi .« p 281 (M'-.ilala) Poi-t, 
Orunn iss ner ethnol J urispruaem, 
11 605 

‘Charlevoiv Voyage to North- 
Amert a, 11 ?<> q 

’ Ccslie 4 mong the Zulus and 
Amatongas, p 202 
* Schoolcr.ift Archives of Abori- 
ginal Kuooiledge, v 177 
’ Ratzel, History of Mankind, ii 
-t6 
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village.”^ We have previously noticed the customary 
treatment of shipwrecked mariners in mediseval Europe. 
And another instance of occupation establishing a right of 
property in things which already have an owner is conquest 
or capture made in war. The Romans regarded spoils 
taken from an enemy as the most excellent kind of 
property.® 

Ine occupation of a thing may take place in various 
ways. Hegel says that “ taking possession is partly the 
simple bodily grasp, partly the forming and partly the 
marking or designating of the object.”® But there are 
still other methods of occupation, in which the bodily con- 
tact with the object is involuntary, or in which there is no 
bodily contact at all. Among the Maoris a man acquired 
a peculiar right to land “ by having been born on it (or, in 
their expressive language, ‘where his navel-string was cut’), 
as his first blood (ever sacred in their eyes) had been shed 
there” or, generally,'* by having had his blood shed upon 
it ” ; or “ by having had the body, or bones, of his deceased 
father, or mother, or uterine brother or sister, deposited or 
resting on it ” ; or “ by having had a near relative killed, or 
roasted on it, or a portion of his body stuck up or thrown 
away upon it,” ® Among many peoples an animal belongs 
entirely or chiefly to the person who first wounded it, 


* Colenso, Maori Races of New 
Zealand, p 34 Polack, op at p 68 
sq 

* "Maxima sua esse cre<leb.int quae 
ab hostibus cepissent ” (quoted by 
Ahrens, Naturrecht, 11 137) 

* Hegel, Grundltnien der Philo- 
sophte des Rechts, § 34, p 34 , Eng- 
lish translation, p 59 

‘ Of certain tribes of Western Vic- 
toria we are likewise told that, 
" should a child of another familr 
have been bom on the estate, it is 
looked upon as one of the family,and 
it has an equal right with them to a 
share of the land, if it has attained 
the age of six months at the death of 
the proprietor" {Da.vison,Austrdlian 
Aborigines, p 7) The Rev John 
Bulmer (quoted by Brough Smyth, 
Aborigines o Victoria, 1 146) testi- 


fies the prevalence of such a birth- 
right among the Murray tribes, and 
suspects it IS common to most of the 
tnbes of Australia — "The fact that 
an aboriginal is born in a certain lo- 
cality constitutes a rightto thatpart, 
and it would be considered a breach 
of privilege for any one to hunt over 
it without his permission Should 
another black have been born m the 
same place, he, with the former, 
would have a joint right to the land 
Otherwise, no native seems to have 
made a claim to any particular por- 
tion of the territory of his tribe " Cf 
Schurtz, ‘Die Anfknge des Land- 
besitzes,' in iTeitscAr / Sooialwissen- 
sekaft, 111 357 sqq 
• Colenso, op at p. 31. See also 
Polack, op at 11 82 
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however slightly,^ or who first saw it,® even though it was 
killed by somebody else. Thus among the Greenlanders, 
if a seal or some other sea-animal escapes with the javelin 
sticking in it, and is afterwards killed, it belongs to him 
who threw the first dart ; * if a bear is killed, it belongs to 
him who first discovered it ; * and when a whale is taken, 
the very spectators have an equal right to it with the 
harpooners.® 

Besides occupation, or the taking possession of a thing, 
the keeping possession of it may establish a right of owner- 
ship. That these principles, though closely connected with 
each other, are not identical is obvious from two groups of 
facts. First, a proprietary right which is based on occupa- 
tion may disappear if the object has ceased to remain in the 
possession of the person who had appropriated it. The 
place occupied by a nomad is his only so long as he 
continues to stay there ; ® and among agricultural savages 
the cultivator frequently loses his light to the field when he 
makes no more use of it’ — though, on the other hand, 
instances are not wanting in which cultivatiojr .rives pro- 


^ DaJager, op ett p 24 sq (Oreen- 
landers) Boas, ' Central r-skimo,’ in 
Ann Rep Bw Fthn vi ■,»l2 D.JI, 
Alaska, p 394 (Aleuts) Ratrel.n^ cti 
11 227 (Asiatic Hyperboreans) Camp- 
bell, Second Journey in the Interior 
of South Africa, 11 212 (Bechuanas) 
Livingstone, Missionary Tra^rU, p 
599 (natives of Sontli Africa) von 
Hcuglin, RetsenachAbessimen , p 200 
sq (Woitos) Laws of Mann, ix 44 
Post, Afrikanische Jur,sprudem, 11 
163 Idem, Grundri $ dcr ctknol 
furisprudene, 11 707 sq Anilrce, in 
Globus, xxxviii 2S7 sq 
’ Boas, ' Central Cskimo,' in Ann 
Rep Bur Ethn vi sSa Ratzel, op 
cit 11 227 (Asiatic Hyperboreans) 
See also Semper, liie Palau-Inseln, 
p 86 

' Dalagcr, op cit p 24 

* Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
Eskimo, p 29 

* Dalager, op cit p 25 

* Cf Post, Afrikanische Juris- 
prudent, 11. 167 


■ Morgan, League of the Iroquois, 
p 320 Dorsey ‘ Omaha Sociolotfy,' 
in Ann Rep tiiir Ethn 111 366 
Bourke, Sna/u -Vance ot the Moquis, 
,, zQl '5I11 Iter, ha, I, of Natal, p 
10. Lichtenstein J ravels .n Southern 
Africa, i 2,1 (Kafirs) MaeGregor, 
in Jour Afnca’i Soc 1904 p 474 
(yonibai ],eu..chncr, m Stemmetz, 
Rechl>vcrhalt, iisse, p 25 Lang, ibid 
p 264 (W.ishanib.ila) Marx, ibid 
p is8 (Aniahlubij Sorge, ibid 
p 4_2 s.in Islanders) Waitz, 
op cil ,,40 ,>a.rgun, in Eeitschr / 
vergl Rechlswiss v 71 sqq Post, 
Entwicklungsgeschicnte des Familien- 
rechts p 283 sqq Idem, Grundriss 
der ethnni Jurisprudent, 1 343 sq 
de Lavcleye-Bucher, Das Ureigen- 
thum ch XIV p zjosqq Among the 
Kejangs of Sumatia a planter of 
fruit-trees or his descendants may 
I laim the ground as longas any of the 
trees subsist, but when they dis- 
appear "the land reverts to the 
public " (Marsden, op. etl p. 243), 
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prietary rights of a more lasting nature.^ Loss of 
possession may, indeed, aimul or weaken ownership gained 
by any method of acquisition. In the Hindu work 
Panchatantra it is said that the property in “ tanks, wells, 
ponds, temples, and choultries ” will no longer rest with 
persons who once have left them.® Among the natives of 
the Sansanding States the right to a house is lost by 
its being abandoned.® In Greenland, if a man makes a fox 
trap and neglects it for some time, another may set it and 
claim the captured animal.^ So also the finder’s title to the 
discovered article springs from the fact that the original 
owner’s right has been relaxed by his losing the possession 
of it. Secondly, the retaining possession of an object for a 
certain length of time may make it the property of 
the possessor, even though the occupation of that object 
conferred on him no such right, nay though the acquisition 
of it was actually wrongful.® According to the Roman 
Law of the Twelve Tables, commodities which had been 
uninterruptedly possessed for a certain period — movables 
for a year, and land or houses for two years — became the 
property of the person possessing them.® This principle, 
known to the Romans as usucapio, has descended to 
modern jurisprudence under the name of “ prescription.” 
It also prevailed in India since ancient times. The older 
law-books laid down the rule that, if the owner of a thing 
is neither an idiot nor a minor and if his chattel is enjoyed 


1 von Martins, Von dem Rechtstu- 
stande unter den Ureinwohnern 
Brasthens, p 35 sq (Brazilian abori- 
gines) Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdllmsse, 
p 53 (Banaka and Bapuku] Kohler, 
'Banturecht in Ostafnka, ’ in Zetlschr 
f vergl RecMswtss xv 48 (natives of 
Lmdi) Trollope, op ctt 11 302 
(Kafirs) Post, Afnkanische Jurts- 
prudene, 11 ifig Idem, Entmck- 
lungsgeschtchte des Famthenrechle, p 
285 sq Schurtz, in Zetlschnft fur 
SoctalwtssenschafI, 111 255 Among 
the Angami Nagas any member of a 
village ' ' may choose to leave In s fi elds 
nntilled for one year and cannot be 

next, but after that, if illness orfdle- 


ness prevent him from overtaking 
the work, his village insists on the 
fields being let ” (Pram, ‘ Angami 
Nagas,' in Revue colontale Inter- 
nationale, V 484) 

* Panchatantram, m p 15 

*Mademba, in Steinmetz, Rechts- 

verh&ltmsse, p 91 

* Oalager, op ctt p 27 

* See Mill, Prtnctples of Political 
Economy, 1 272 , Thiers, op ctt p 
108 , Waitz-Gerland, op ctt vi 228 
(Maoris) 

* Hunter, Roman Law, p 265 sqq 
Maine, Ancient Law, p 284 Girard, 
Manuel ilimeniatre de drott romatn, 
p 2g6sqq Puchta,CursusderInsMu- 
ttonen, 11 202 sqq 
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by another before his eyes during ten years and he says 
nothing, it is lost to him, and the adverse possessor shall 
retain it as his ovsm property;^ but it seems that later on the 
period of prescription was extended to thirty years or even 
more.® In this connection it should also be noticed that 
the division of labour, implying the use of certain articles, 
often confers proprietary rights to those articles upon the 
persons who make habitual use of them, as in the case of 
women becoming the owners of the household goods.® 

A further source of ownership lies in the principle that 
a person has a title to the products of his own labour. 
Grotius — in criticising the Roman jurist Paulus, who long 
beforeXockehad made labour a justification of property , — *■ 
argues that this is no special mode of acquisition, but that 
the labourer’s claim to what he produces is based on 
occupation. “ Since in the course of nature,” Grotius says, 
“ nothing can be made except but of pre-cvistlng matter, 
if that matter was ours, the ownciship continues when 
it assumes a new form ; if the matter was no one’s property, 
this acquisition comes under occupation; if th- -matter 
belonged to another, the thing made is not ours alone.” ® 
This argument contains its own refutation. If a thing 
which we make of matter belonging to anothc person is 
not “ ours alone,” our partial right to it car be due only 
to our labour. Again, if wc make a thing of materials 
belonging to ourselves, our right to it n certainly held to 
be increased b) our exertions in producing it. It should, 
moreover, be remembered that there is ownership in the 
products not only of manual but of mental labour, and in 
the latter case the ownership can hat h h** considered to 
be due to occupation at all. Wc may say with Mr. 
Spencer that from the beginning things identified as 
products of a man’s labour are recogmsed as his. Even 

‘ Gautama, xii 39 Vasisklha, xvi the ru'es nf prisciiptiop in ancient 
16 sg Laws of Manu, viu 147 sg India sec al'O jolly, p 91 sgg , and 
See also PanehataHtram, 111 p 15 , Kohler, Altindisches Prozessreckt, p. 
Benfey's translation, vol 11 333 35 sg 

' Brthaspah, ix 7 Jolly, ' Recht * Supra, 1 63/ sqg 
und Sitte,' in BueMer, Grundnss der * Cf Girard, op cil p 316 

twdo-anschen Phtlologte, 11 92 For * Grotius, op nt 11 3 3 
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among the rudest peoples there is property in weapons, 
implements, dress, decorations, and other things in which 
the value given by labour bears a specially large proportion 
to the value of the raw material.^ If a Greenlander finds 
a dead seal with a harpoon in it, he keeps the seal, but 
restores the harpoon to its owner.® Among the same 
people, when somebody has built dams across salmon- 
rivers to catch the fish, it is not considered proper for 
strangers to come and meddle vpith them.® In various 
parts of Africa he who has dug a well has a right to the 
exclusive disposal of it.^ In West Africa, according to 
Miss Kingsley, that which is acquired or made by a man 
or woman by their personal exertions is regarded as his or 
her private property.® The Moquis of Arizona “ are co- 
operative in all their labours, whether as hunters, herders, 
or tillers of the soil ; but each man gathers the spoils of his 
individual skill and daring, or the fruits of his own 
industry.” ® In the Nicobars, whilst everything which the 
village as a whole makes or purchases is common property, 
the result of individual wwk belongs to the individual.'^ 
In old Hindu law-books the performance of labour 
is specified as one of the lawful modes of acquiring pro- 
perty.® According to Narada, when the owner of a field 
is unable to cultivate it, or dead, or gone no one knows 
whither, any stranger w'ho undertakes its cultivation 
unchecked by the owner shall be allowed to keep the pro- 
duce ; and if the owner returns while the stranger is 
engaged in cultivation, the owner, in order to recover his 
field, has to pay to the cultivator thewhole expense incurred 
in tilling the waste.® Thus, though cultivation does not 
give a right to the land, it gives a' right to the produce 

^Spencer, Principles of Sociology, und Damara, p 175 (Herero) 

II 646 Idem, Principles of Ethics, ‘Kingsley, West African Studies, 

11 98 Cf Waltz, op cit 1 440 sq p 366 

* Dalager, op cit p 25 • Bourke, Snake-dance of the Mo- 

• Nansen, First Crossing of Green- guts, p 260 sg 

land, 11 299 ’ Kloss, In the Andamans and 

‘Munzinger, Ote Sitten und das Nicobars, p 240 
Recht der Bogos, p 70 Lang, in • Gautama, x 42 Laws of Mann, 
Stemmetz, Rechtsverhiltnisse, p 264 x 115 
(Washambala.) von Francois, Nama ' Nirada, xi 32 sg 
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of the labour performed. Among uncivilised races we 
frequently find that the land itself and the crops or trees 
growing on it have different owners, the latter belonging 
to the person who planted them.^ 

The right of ownership may, further, be established by 
a transfer of property by its owner, either by way of gift 
or by sale or exchange or some other form of contract. 
The conditions necessary for this method of acquisition 
are, that the owner shall have a right to alienate the 
article in question, and that the other party shall be 
capable of owning such property. As has been said before, 
ownership does not necessarily imply an unrestricted power 
of disposition. Property in land, for instance, is frequently 
considered inalienable ; * and, to take another example, the 
power of testation, if recognised at all, is often subject to 
restrictions.® The customary law of the Fantis of West 
Africa does not permit any person to bequeath to an out- 
sider a greater portion of his property than i' left tor Ir’s 
family.* Among the Maoris land obt i.ned bj' puicluso or 
conquest may be g'vcn away or willed by tii. owner 
to anybody he thinks fit, but the rase is ihiTerent wuh 
patrimony.® With regard to the so-called Aryan peoples 
Sir Henry Maine thinks “ it is doubtful whether a true 
power of testation was known to anv (uiginal soriety 
except the Roman.” * Even in Rome Li quest seems not 
to have been permitted in pre-historic limes, and after- 
wards a legitim, i fortto was conipulsorily reserved fo- each 
child. ^ Such is still the law of some com mental nations. 


^ Colcnso ofi c%t p ji (Maori-,) 
I.cuschncr, in Sleinmetz, liechisver- 
haltnisse, p 25 (I]ak» in) Lnnf;, ibid 
p 264 (W'ashamb.iU) Munzinf;er, 
Vie i>itten und das Kecht der Bogos, 
p 60 H.anoteau and Lctoumeux, 
I.a Kabyltc, 11 230 , Kobelt, Retserr- 
wnerungen aus Algenen wid Tunis, 
p 293 (Kabyles of Jurjura) Hyde 
Clarke, in Jour Anthr Inst xix 199 
sqq Past.Afnkanische Junsprudenz, 
n 172 Schurtz, in ZeilicAr / Socied- 
unssenschiBt, 111 250 sq 
' Post, EntaneUvngsgesektehte des 


T amt'ieu ■ hi p 286 sqq Avcbur\, 
Origin of Ciwi/iMiiion, p (83 sq 

’ P( st, Grundnss der ethnol J uri , - 
prudenz, 11 200 sqq Idem, Afri- 
hanisc^" jur^sprudenz, 11 ig 

* Sarbah, ob at p 85 

‘ Poirtck, op cti 11 69 

* Maine, Ancient Law, p 196 See 
also Kustel dc Coulanges, La citi 
antique, p 95 

’ Fustel de Coulanges, op cit p 
96 Hunter, Roman Law, p 780 sqq 
Girard, op at p 834 sqq 
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Closely connected with the restrictions imposed on 
a proprietor’s power of testation is the rule of inheritance, 
one of the most common methods of acquiring property. 
At the earlier stages of pvilisation the property of a 
deceased person is not in every case subject to this rule. 
Apart from the practice of testation, which, though hardly 
primitive, is not infrequently found among savages,^ there 
are other ways of dealing with it besides inheritance. The 
private belongings of the dead, or part of them, are 
destroyed or buried with him, or his dwelling is burned 
or abandoned ; * but Dr. Dargun goes too far when 
saying that among rude savages this custom is generally 
practised to such an extent as to exclude heirship in 
property altogether.® Nor must we infer the general 
prevalence of a stage where there were no definite rules of 
inheritance* from the fact that among some North 
American tribes, when a man dies leaving young children 
who are unable to defend themselves, grown-up relatives 
or other persons come in and seize whatever they please.® 
The ordinary custom of savages is that the dead man’s 
property is inherited either by his owfi children, if kinship 
IS reckoned through the father, or by his sister’s children 
or other relatives on the mother’s side, if kinship is 
reckoned through females only.® Sometimes the rules of 
inheritance make little or no distinction between men and 
women ; ^ sometimes a decided preference is given to the 


^ Ellis, Polynesian Researches, iii 
115 sq (Tahitians) Wilkin, in Re- 
ports of the Cambridge Anthrop 
Expedition to Torres Straits, v 286 
(natives of Mabuiag) Kingsley, West 
African Studies, p 37s Lang, in 
Strinnietz, Rechtsverhdllnisse, p 238 
(Washambala) Dcsoignics, tbid p 
277 (Msalala) Rautanen, ibid p 336 
(Ondonga) Dale, in four Anthr 
Inst XXV 224 Post, Grundrtss der 
elhnol Junsprudem, 11 199 
‘ See infra, on Regard for the Dead 
’ Dargun, in Zeilschr f vergl 
Rechtsmss v 99 sqq 
* Ibid p 102 sq 

' Prescott, in Schoolcraft, Indian 
Tribes of the United States, 11 194 sq 


(Dacotahs) Hale, [/ S ExplonngEx- 
pedition Vol VI Ethnography and 
Philology, p 208 (Salisli) Daiagcr, 
op cil p 30 sg , Cranz, op cit 

I 170 (Greenlanders) 

• SecWcstcrniarck, op cit p 97 sqq 
’ Kloss, op cit p 241 (Nicobarese) 
Wilkin, in Rep Cambridge Anthr 
Exped V 285x4 (natives of Mabuiag) 
Wilkes, U S Exploring Expedition, 
V 85 (Kingsmill [slanders) Senfft, in 
Steinmctr, RechttverkSltnisse, p 441 
(Marshall Islanders) Dawson, op eit 
p 7 (certain tribes of Western Victo- 
ria) Post,/! fnkanische / iinsprudenz, 

II n.Idem,Entiilicklungsgesclichtedes 
Familienrechis, p 299 Idem, Grund- 
riss der ethnol Junsprudem, 1 225. 
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men;^ sometimes the women inherit nothing;® whereas in a 
few exceptional cases the women are the only inheritors.® 
Among various savages the widow also has a share in the 
inheritance, or at any rate has the usufruct of property left 
by her deceased husband.^ Very frequently the eldest 
son,® or, where the maternal system of descent prevails in 


^ Saxbah, Fault Cuslomaty Laws, 
087 Post, A frtkantsche Jurisprudent 
u 13 sg Idem, Eniwicklutigsgeschichte 
des Famtltenreckls, p 298 sq Idem, 
Grundnss der ethnol Jurisprudent, i 
222 sqq Among several uncivilised 
peoples landed property descends 
exclusively (Macpherson, Memorials 
of Service tn India, p 62 [ Kandhs] , 
Sumner, in Jour Antkr Inst xxxi. 
79 [JakutsJ , Curr, The Australian 
Race, 1 64 , Johnston, Uganda Pro- 
teclorate, 11 bgq , Post, Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte des Familienreckts, p 
298 sq , Idem, Grundnss der elknol 
Jurisprudent, 1 224) or by preference 
(Thomson, Story of New Zealand, 

I 90 , Post, Grundnss der etknol 
Jurisprudent, 1 224 sq ) to men 

‘ Gastrin, Nardiska resat och farsk- 
ntngar,! 312 (Ustyaks) Marshall, 4 
Pkrenologtsl amongst the T odas, p 206 
Hodgson, Miscellaneous Essays, t 
122 (B6do and Dhim&ls) Hislop, 
Papers relating to the Aboriginal F nbes 
of Ike Central Provinces, p 12, n 
J (Gonds) Soppitt, Account oj the 
Kuki-Lushai Tribes, p 16 , blewart, 
‘Notes on Northern Cachar,' in Jour 
AsiaticSoc Bengal,raav 64o(Kul.i<.> 
Kislcy, Census of India, igoi, vul 1 
Ethnographic Appcmiices, pp 146 
(Santals), 156 (Mundas), 209 (most of 
the Angami Nagas) Fryer, Khycng 
People of the Sandoway /)f,tnrt,p b 
Marsden, op cii p 244 (Itejangs) 
Eyre, Expeditions of Viscovety into 
Central Australia, It 2v7 Mun/ingcr, 
Die Silten und das Reiht der JSogos, 
p 73 Hinde, Last of the Masai, p 
.Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 

II 828 (Masdi) Dale, m Jour Anthr 
Inst XXV 224 (Wabondei) Kingsley, 
Travels in West Africa, p 485 (some 
West African tribes) Nass!iu,Fettch- 
isminWeslAfrtca.p i3(nativesofthe 
Caineroon.s) Leuschner.inSteuimetz, 
Rechtsverhiltmsse, p 20 (Bakwin) 


Mademba.tbtd p 8i(paganBambara) 
Lang, ibid p 238 (Washambala) 
Kraft, ibid p 289 (Wapokomo). 
Rautanen, ibid p 335 (Ondonga) 
Decle, op cit p 486 (Wakamba) 
Campbell, Travels in South Africa, 
p 520 (Ka&rs) Poit, Afukanische 
funspTudent, 11 5 idem, Entmck- 
lungsgeschichte des Familienrechts, p 
296 sqq Idem, Grundnss der ethnol 
Junspraient, 1 218 sq 

* Hamy, m Bull Soc d' Anthr 
Pans, ser 11 vol xii (1877), 535 
(Penong Piak of Cambodia) Bucha- 
nan, quoted by Hodgson, Miscel- 
laneous Essays, i iio(Koech' Post, 
Grundnss der etknol Junsprudnu i 
213 

* Nelson Eskimo about Brimg 

Strait,' IP 4 nn Rep o., Ethn 
A>.ii 307 Dawson, i isnahan 
AOongincs, p 7 (certain tribes of 
Western Victoria) Hunt, ' Ethnogr 
Notes on the Murray Islands, Torres 
Straits,' in /out Anthr lust xxviii 
7 Grange, ’ Jouiiial of an Exped.- 
tion into N iga Hd' in jour 
As.atik Soc beugat, ix pi 'i 9O4 
Mason, ibid vxxiai pt 11 142 

(Karens) Post. Eniwicklungsge- 
scl ichtedes I arhilienrechu, p jo > •^qq 

' Dalagcr, op ct! pp 29, 37 , 
Cranr op oil 1 170 (Ijrt'enlanders) 
Itislci, op nt p 20^ (Limbus of 
Nepal, 31 >1 1’l'ersoi , f>/i nt p 62 
(Kam'p I iiq ,'i 1 op cit p 16 
(Kukis) frj'tr, oy cit p 6(IChyens) 
Junghuhn, op cit 11 14; (Bataks) 
Gill, 1 ijc in the Southern Isles, p 46 
Polack, p c.t 11 09 , 1 lenso, o[ 
at, p 33 (M- iris) Munzingcr, Die 
SiUen und das Kecht der Bogos, pp 
69. 73 sq Pauliisi-hke, op at p 192 
(Gallas) Hollis, Masai, p 309 , 
Hinde, op at pp 51, 105 (Masai) 
Volkens, Der Kilimandscharo, p 253 
(Wadshagga). Kingsley, Travels tn 
Wal Africa, p 4S5 (some West 
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full, the eldest uterine brother^ or the eldest son of 
the eldest uterine sister,® is the chief or even the only heir. 
But there are also several instances in which this privilege 
is granted to the youngest son.® Thus, among the Hos of 
India he apparently inherits all the property of his father 
among the Limbus of Nepal, though an extra share is set 
apart for the eldest son, the youngest one is allowed 
to choose his share first ; ® among the Eskimo of Behring 
Strait, “ if there are several sons the eldest gets the least, 
the most valuable things being given to the youngest.” ® 
In Greenland a foster-son inherits all the property of his 
foster-father, if the latter dies without offspring or if his 
sons are still young children ; ’ and of the West African 
Fulah we are told that, though they have sons and 
daughters, the adopted child becomes heir to all that they 
leave behind.® Among the Kukis, in default of legitimate 
issue, a natural son succeeds to his father’s property before 
all other male relations ; ® among the Bodo and DhimAls 
sons by concubinage or adoption get equal shares with sons 
born in wedlock ; the Wanyamwezi of Eastern Africa 
have the habit of leaving property to their illegitimate 
children by slave girls or concubines even to the exclusion 
of their issue by wives.^ Among other uncivilised peoples, 


African tnbes) Bosnian, op at pp 
173 (natives of the Gold Coast), 322 
(natives of the Slave Coast) 
Leuschner, in Steinmetz, Rtchtsver- 
hiitnisse, p 2o (Bakwin) Mademba, 
tb%d p 81 (pagan Bambara) Desot- 
gnies, tbtd p 276 (Msalala). Marx, 
tbtd p 333 (Amahlubi), Chanler, 
Through Jungle and Desert, p 316 
(Kendile) Post, Afnkamsc^ Juris- 
prudem, 11 12 sqq Idem, Crundnss 
der ethnol. Junsprudene, 1 217, 218, 
220 sq 

* Pioyait, ' History of Loango,’ la 
Pinkerton, Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, xvi 571 

• Kingsley, West African Studies, 
P 373 ‘f- (some West African tribes) 
Mrge, in Steinmetz, RechtsverhSlt- 
nisse, p 413 (Nissan Islanders) 

sRisIey,^ at p 227 (Lnsheis) 
Avebury, Origin of Civilisation, p 


493 S97 Post, Crundnss, der ethnol 
Junsprudeni, 1 218, 221 sq. Lieb- 
recht, Zur Volhskunde, p 432 

* Tickell, ' Memoir on the 
Hod6sum,' in Jour Asiatic Soe 
Bengal, ix pt 11 794, n * 
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Mason, in Jour Asiatic Soc Bengal, 
xxxvii pt II 142 (Karens) 

* Nelson, in Kep Bur Ethn 
xvm 307 

» DaJager, op at p 33. 

' Denham and Qapperton, (quoted 
in Spacer's Descnptive Soaology, 
Afncan Races, p 8 

'Stewart, m Jour. Asiatic Soc 
Bengal, xxiv 640 

Hodgson, Miscellaneous Essays, 

1 122 

Burton, Lahe Regions of Central 
Africa, 11 23 sq Cf Post, Afnka- 
ntsche Junsprudens, 11 6 
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again, slaves cannot inherit at all,^ and where they 
are allowed to possess property the master is sometimes 
the legitimate heir of his slave.® 

At higher stages of civilisation the rules of inheritance 
preseit the same characteristics as among many savages. 
During historic times, at least, the nations of culture have 
reckoned kinship through the father, and succession has 
been agnatic.® In China women only inherit in the very 
last resort, failing all male relatives.* Among the Hebrews, 
in ancient times, only sons, not daughters, still less wives, 
could inherit ; ® but the later law conferred on daughters 
the right of heirship in the absence of sons.* The Muham- 
medan law of inheritance in most cases awards to a female 
a share equal to half that of a male of the same degree of 
relationship to the deceased ; ’ but according to the old law 
of Medina women could not inherit at all.® Of all 
the ancient nations with whose rules ot inheritance we are 
acquainted, the Romans seem to have been the only one 
who gave daughters the same right of inheritance as sons.® 
In India women had originally no such right at all, hut in 
this, as in other matters relating to property, their position 
subsequently improved.^® In Attic law sons excluded 


* Nicole, in Steinmetz, Rechlsver- 
h&ltmsse, pp 115, 119 (Diakiti- 
Sarracolese) Lang, tbid pp 238, 
2^2 (Wasliambala) Kraft, ibid pp 
289, 291 (Wapokomo). Rautancn, 
tbtd p 335 (Ondonga) Post, Grumi 
rtss der ethnol Junspnidem.i 383. 

* Munzinger, Die Sit/en und das 
Recta der Bogos, p 73 Steinmetz, 
Reehtsverhiltnisse.p 43 (Banaka and 
Bapuku) Mademba, ibid p 83 
natives of the Sansanding States) 

Post, Grundnss der ethnol. Juns- 
prudene, 1 383 

* See Westermarcfc, op dt, p 
104 

* Alabaster, 'Law of Inheritance, 'in 

China Review, v 193 ' Inheritance 

ind " Patna Potcstas " in Cluna,’ 
ibti V 406 

‘Genesis, xxxi 14 sg Numbers, 
txvii 4 Cans, Das Erbrecht in 
eltgeschichUicher Entwiekelung, i 


i|7 Beuzinper ' Lav. and Tustre,' 
in ( 1 cyne^and L’ack, En j lopadia 
Bibltia, 111. 2728 
* Numbers, xxvii 8 Cans, op .it 
I id7 Beilanger, loe cit p 2729 
It IS oniy by exceptional favour rliat 
the daughters inherit aloug with the 
soe* (/r6, xlli 15J 
‘Koran i\ 12, 175 Lane, 

MavnetivK ' inni\ of the Modem 

Egyptian, p iiOiy Kobler, Rechts- 
verdetch'nde Studien, p 102 sqq 
■Robertson Smith, Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia, pp 65 
117 

' Cans, op cit 11 367 sq. Gide, 
£tude sur la cord'tion privle de la 
femme, p 102 

” Jolly, loc cit pp 83, 86 Kohler, 
‘Indisches Ehe- und Familienrecht,' 
in Zeitsehr. f vergl Rechtsmss 111 
424 sq^ Leist, Alt-ansches Jus 
Civile, 11 48 
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daughters from succession,^ and the same was the case 
among the Scandinavian peoples ^still in the later Middle 
Ages.* In England women are even to this day postponed 
to men in the order of succession to real property.® Special 
privileges in the division of the father’s property were 
granted to the eldest son by the Hebrews * and Hindus,® 
and traces of primogeniture are met with in ancient Greek 
legislation.* In the history of English law we find not 
only primogeniture, but ultimogeniture as well.’ As 
regards the question of legitimacy, we notice that in China 
all sons born in the household have an equal share in the 
inheritance, whether born of the principal wife or a concu- 
bine or a domestic slave.® Among the Hebrews the sons 
of concubines had a right of inheritance,* but whether on 
an equality with the other sons we do not know.^® 
According to Muhammedan law no distinction in point of 
inheritance is made between the child of a wife and that 
borne by a slave to her master, if the master acknowledge 
the child to be his own.” In Hindu legislation the legiti- 

^ Cans, ofi ett 1 338,341 Gide. the eldrr brother, either in whole orin 
op cit p 79 part, lor the glory of the House " 

* Nora^strom, Btdra^ till d»n svtn- (‘ Inheritance and" Patna Potestas” 
ska samhills-forfaUmngtns hislorta, in China,' in China Revttw, v 406 , 
11 95, 190 Stemana, Den danske cf Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, 
Retshistorie indtil Christian V 's Lov, 11 224 , Davis, CAtna, 1 343) 

p 31159 Keyser, Efterladle Skrifter, * Fustel de Coulanges, op oi( p 99 
11 pt 1 330, 339 ’ Elton, Origins of English History, 

* Reatoa, Encyelopadta of the Laws p lyB sqq Pollock and Maitland, 

of England, xi 75 History of English Law till the Time 

* Deuteronomy, xxi 17 Cans, op of Edward I 11 263 sqq The custom 

cit 1 148 Benzingcr, in Cheyne and of ultimogeniture has also been traced 
Black, Encyclopedia Bibliea, 111 in Wales, parts of France, Germany, 
2729 Mr Jacobssuggests (SludtestM Friesland, Scandinavia, Russia, and 
BtbltiSal Archeology, p 49 sqq ) that Hungary (Elton, op eit p iBo sqq ; 
ultimogeniture was once the rule in Liebrecbt, op eit p 431^9) 
early Hebrew society, and was suc> * Parker, ' Comparative Chinese 
ceeded by primogeniture only when Family Law,' m China Remew, 
the Israelites exchanged their rovmg vui 79 ‘ Inheritance and " l^tna 

life for one in which sons became Potestas" in China,' ibid v 406 
more stay-at-home Medhurst, ' Marriage, Affimty, and 

I Apastamba, ii 6 14 6, 12 Laws Inhentance m China,' m Trans Roy. 
ofManu.ix 114 Jolly, loc cit pp AsialicSoc ChinaBranch.iv 31 Sim- 
77,82 Maine, Disssrtelions on Early wx, Primitive Cimlieations, u 351. 
Law and Custom, p 89 sq In China, * Genesis, xxi 10 sqq 
though sons inherit in equal shares, 1* Benzinger, in Cheyne and Black, 
"it IS not uncommon for the brothers Encyclopadia Bibliea, in 2729 
to temporarily yield up their share to Lane, Modem Egyptians, p. 1 18, 
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mate sons have the nearest right to the inheritance of their 
father, but a son begotten by a Sudra on a female slave 
may, if permitted by his father, take a share of it.^ The 
Roman law on the subject may be summed up thus : — 
With regard to its father a natural child has no right at all, 
and differs in no respect from a stranger ; with regard to 
its mother it has the same right as a legitimate child.® In 
Teutonic countries the position of illegitimate children as to 
succession was much more favourable in earlier times than 
later on when Christianity made its influence felt, depriving 
them of all title to inheritance.® Strangers were formerly 
unable both to inherit and totransmit property. For a long 
time it was the custom in Europe to conflscate their effects 
on their death ; and not only persons who were born in a 
foreign country were subject to this droit d'aubaine, as it 
was called in France, but in some countries it was applied 
even to persons who removed from one diocese to another, 
or from the lands of one baron to another.* Indeed, it js 
only in recent times that foreigners ha e been placed on a 
footing of equality with citizens with regard toinlu ■ -tance. 
In 1790 the French National As* embly abolished the right 
of aubatne as being contrary to the principle of a human 
brotherhood.® Lr.ter on, when the Code Napnkon was 
drawn up, a backward step w^as taken by restricting the 
abolition of this right to nations wlio acted i/ith reciprocity ; 
but this limitation only lasted till 1819, when all 
inequalities were finally removed in France.® In England 
it was not until 1870 that foreigners were authorised 
to inherit and bequeath like Btitish subjects.^ 

Besides acquisition by occupatioi., possession for a 
certain length of time, labour, voluntary transfer, and 
inheritance, there are instances in which ownership in a 


'Jolly, loc eit p 8j Laws oj geuiral dts fie/s eu France, u 944597 
Manu, IX 179 dr Lauriire, Irlossatre du drott 

* Glde, cp. ext p 567 sqq /ranfois, p 47 sq. Uemangeat, 

' Nordstiom, ^ cit 11 67, aor sqq HtsUtxre de la condition civile des 

See also Alztd, Condition et droits des itr angers en L ranee, ■p 107599 
enfants naturels, pp g, 11 , supra, * Ucmangcat, op cit p 239 
* ■47 *lbid p 2^0 sqq 

* Brussel, Nouvel examen de I'usage ' Naturalisation Act, 1870, § 2 
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tiling directly follows from ownership in another thing. 
It is a general rule that the owner of an obj^t also owns 
what develops from or is produced by it.^ The owner of 
a cow owns her calf, the owner of a tree its fruits, the 
owner of a piece of land anything grovnng on it, at least 
if no labour has been necessary for its production. Owner- 
shi;p in land also gives a certain right to the wild animals 
which are found there. Among the Fantis, for instance, 
if anybody kills game on another person’s land, its pro- 
prietor is entitled to the shoulder or a quarter of such 
game.^ In this connection we have further to notice the 
mode of acquisition which the Roman jurists called accessio. 
When that which belongs to one person is so intermixed 
with the property of another, that either it cannot be 
separated at all, or cannot be separated without inflicting 
damage out of proportion to the gain, the owner of the 
principal becomes the owner of the accessory, though, as a 
rule, he would have to pay compensation for it.® 

All these methods of acquisition apply not only to 
individual property, but to common property as well. 
Occupation may establish ownership whether there be 
many occupants or only one ; joint labour may lead to 
joint ownership in the produce ; property may be trans- 
ferred to a body of persons as well as to a single indi- 
vidual. But the custom which prescribes community of 
goods may also itself be an independent method of 
acquisition : by belonging to an association of people who 
hold property in common a person may be part owner of 
a thing whidi has been occupied or produced by some 
other member of the association. Communism of one 
kind or another is undoubtedly a very ancient institution,^ 
though ils prevalence at the lower stages of civilisation has 
often been exaggerated.® But the whole question of 

* See Post, Griindnss der elhnol * C/ Kovalewsky, TMbou des 
Jurtsprudenj,ii 612, Goos, Forelas- ongtnts et de I'ivoluhon de la famtUe 
ntHger over den cUnnndeltgt Retslare. et ae la proprtM, ^ 

11 159 sqq * Dr Dargun <m Zetlsenr f. vergl. 

> Sarbah, op ext. p. 48. Reehtswiss v 76, &c ) even goes so 

' Hunter, Roman Law, p. 247 tq. far as to say that savages know of no 
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common ownership is too complicated and lies too much 
apart from our special subject to admit of a detailed treat- 
ment. 

From the statement of facts we shall now proceed to an 
explanation of these facts. First, why do men recognise 
proprietary rights at aU ? Why do the moral feelings of 
mankind grant to certain persons a right to the exclusive 
disposal of certain things, m other words, why does the 
disposal of an object without the consent of the person 
called Its owner give rise to moral disapproval i The 
“ right of property,” it is true, is generally used as a term 
for a legal light. But in this, as in so many other cases, 
the legal right is essentially a formulated expression of 
moral feelings. 

As Mr. Spencer observes, the desire to appropriate, and 
to keep that which has been appropriated, lies deep not 
only in human but in animal nature, being, indeed, a 
condition of survival.^ Sticklebacks show obvious signs 
of anger when their territory is invaded by other stickle- 
backs.’* Birds defend their nests against the attacks of 
intruders.® The dog fights for his kennel or for the prey 
he has caught. A monkey in the Zoological Gardens of 
London, which made use of a stone to open nuts, always 
hid It in the straw after using it, and would not allow any 
other monkey to touch it.* We find the same propensity 
m man from his earliest years. At the age of two, 
'riedeinann’s son did not let his sister sit on his chair or 
take any of his clothes, though he had no scruples against 
appropriating things which belonged to her.® Owing to 
tins tendency to keep an appropriated object, and to resist 
its abstraction, it is dangerous for an individual to try to 
seize anything held by another of about equal strength ; 

ot])er property but such as belongs p 68 

to mdiviuuals , but this statemeiit * Darwin, Descent of Man, i 123 
IS hardly justihed by facts See also Fischer, ‘ Notes sur I'lntelh- 

* Spencer, Principles of Sociology, genceJessinges,'iii Aseusieiswli/Sjua, 

11 644 xxxiii bi8 

‘ Supra, 1 22. * Compayre, L'evolution tnlelleclu- 

* Perty, Das Seelenleben der Thiere, elle et morale de I’enfanf, p. 312. 
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and in human societies this naturally led to the habit of 
leaving each in possession of whatever he had attained, 
especially in early times when the objects possessed were of 
little value, and there was no great inequality of wealth.^ 
TTiis habit was further strengthened by various circum- 
stances, all of which tended to make interference with other 
persons' possessions the subject of moral censure. From 
both prudential and altruistic motives parents taught their 
children to abstain from such interference, and this, by 
itself, would readily give rise to the notion of theft as a 
moral wrong. Society at large also tried to prevent acts 
of this kind, partly in order to preserve peace and order, 
partly out of sympathy with the possessor. Resentment 
is felt nut only by him who is c^rived of his possession, 
but by others on his behalf. This is seen even among 
some of the lower animals. The Pomeranian dogs of 
German carters watch the goods of their masters ; * Mr. 
Romanes’s terrier protected meat from other terriers, his 
offspring, which lived in the same house with him, and 
with which he was on the very best of terms ; ® Captain 
Gordon Stables’s cat, which had her place on the table at 
meals, never allowed any unauthorised interference with 
the viands.* In men such sympathetic resentment natur- 
ally develops into genuine moral disapproval. 

All this applies not only to proprietary rights based on 
occupation, but also to the principle of continued 
possession as a ground of ownership. Indeed, the longer a 
person is in possession of a certain object, the more apt are 
both he and other individuals to resent its alienation ; 
whereas the loss or abandonment of a thing has a tendency 
to loosen the connection between the thing and its owner.® 
This is undoubtedly the chief source of the rule of pre- 

* C/ Speacci.PrinctplesofSoctology, * ' Studies m Animal Life,' in 
11 634, 644 , Dargun, m Zeitschr / Chambers's Journal, 1884, p 824 
vergl Uechlswtss v sq , von * Cf Uumc, 2 reahse oj Human 
Martins, lieitrage zur Llhnographie Nature, 11 3 [Philosophical Works, 
Amertha's,! 88,90 11 274) — "What has long lain under 

‘ Pescbcl, Paces of Man, p 240 our eye, and has often been em- 
’ Komanes.'Consacncein Animals, ' ployed to our advantage, that we are 
in Quarterly Journal of Science, xiii. always the most unwilling to part 
15b, n • with." 
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scription, though there may be other circumstances as well 
which help to justify it. jThus it has been said that it is 
necessary to the security of rightful possessors that they 
should not be molested by charges of wrongful acquisition 
when by the lapse of time witnesses must have perished 
or been lost sight of, and the real character of the transac- 
tion can no longer be cleared up;^ whilst another argument 
adduced in favour of prescription is, that long possession 
generally implies labour and that labour gives ownership.* 
The reason why property is gained by labour is obvious 
enough. Not only do exertions in producing an object 
make the producer desirous to keep it and to have the ex- 
clusive disposal of it, but an encroachment upon the fruit 
of his labour arouses sympathetic resentment in outsiders, 
who feel that an effort deserves its reward. 

As the recognition of ownership thus ultimately springs 
from a desire in the owner to keep tiid dispose of what he 
has appropriated or produced, it is evident that, in 
ordinary circumstances, there would be no moral dis- 
approval of a voluntary transfer of property u> another 
person. But the case is different if such a transfer is 
injurious to the interests of persons who have a special 
claim to consideration. Thus testation is frequently held 
to be inconsistent with the duties which parents owe to 
their children or other near relatives to one another. The 
father, though the lord of the family’s possessions, may 
indeed be reg.arded only as the first magistrate of an 
association, and in such a ca^e his share in the division 
naturally devolves on the member of the family who 
succeeds to his autnoriiy.® The riglit i. » irJieritance, then, 
may be intimately connected with the idea that the hei^ 
was, in a manner, joint owner of the deceased person’s 
property already during his lifenme.* But there are 

* Mill, Principles of Political Econ- op ctl < 2 Kovalewsky, Coutume 
omy, 1 272 conlemporatiu et lot anctemu, p 198 

' Thiers, op cit p 103 sqq (Ossetes) 

’Plato, Leges, xi 923 Maine, ’ It is interesting to note that in the 
Ancient Law, p 164 Fustel de Chinese penal code stealing from a 
Coulanges, op ett p Leiit, relative is punished lessseverelythan 

Alt~artsehes Jus Civile, 11 48 Mill, other cases ol theft, and that the 
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various other facts which account for the existence of this 
right. In early civilisation the rule of succession is part of 
a comprehensive system of rights and duties which unite 
persons of the same tin. Professor Robertson Smith 
observes that in ancient Arabia all persons on whom the 
duty of blood-revenge lay originally had the right of in- 
heritance ; ^ and a similar connection between inheritance 
and blood-revenge is found among other peoples. This 
system of mutual rights and duties is generally one-sided, 
it has reference either to paternal or to maternal relatives, 
but not to both at once. Now, whatever be the reason why 
the one or the other method of reckoning kinship prevails 
among a certain people, it is in the present place sufficient 
to point out the influence which the idea of a common 
descent exercises upon the right of inheritance owing to its 
power of knitting together the persons to whom it refers. 
Besides, the duty connected with this right may also be of 
such a nature as to require a certain amount of wealth for 
its performance ; among the Hindus, Greeks, and Romans, 
the right to inherit a dead man’s property was exactly co- 
extensive with the duty of performing his obsequies and 
offering sacrifices to his spirit.® A further cause of 
children inheriting their father’s propertymay be that they, 
to some extent, have previously been in joint possession of 
it ; for, as we know, possession readily leads to ownership. 
They would have an additional claim to succeed to his 
property when it had been gathered by their labour, as well 
as his, or when they stood in need of the support which it 
had been the father’s duty to give them had he been alive. 
Moreover, where a person’s children are present on the spot 
at his death, they are apt to be the first occupants of his 


initiation of the punishment is pro- 
portionate to the nearness of the 
relationship (Ta Tsing Leu Lee, sec 
cclxxii p 2B7) The reason lor this 
IS that, "according to the Chinese 
patriarchal system, a theft is not 
in this case a violation of an 
exclusive nght, but only of the 
qualified interest which each in- 
mvidual has in his share of the 


family property " (Staunton, tbid 
p 287, n •) 

* Robertson Smith, Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia, pp 55, 56, 
60 sq 

‘ Laws of Manu, ix 186 sq Isaeus, 
Oratio de Phtloclemonis hereditate, 
SI Cicero, De legtbus, 11 19 sq 
Fustel de Ooulanges, op at p 84 
Maine, Ancient Law, p xgi sq. 
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property ; ' and we have noticed the importance of first 
occupancy as a means of establishing proprietary rights. 
The influence of these latter considerations, which are inde- 
pendent of the method of tracing descent, is apparent from 
the fact that among several people s inh eritance runs in the 
male line even though children take the mother’s name and 
are considered to belong to her clan.®y It may be added 
that a reason which modern writers often have assigned for 
giving the property of a person who dies intestate to his 
children or other near relatives is the supposition that in so 
disposing of it the law is only likely to do what the pro- 
prietor himself would have done, if he had done any- 
thing.® 

In details the rules of succession are influenced by 
a variety of circumstances. Women may be excluded from 
inheritance or receive a smaller share than the men because 
the latter, being the stronger party, appropnate everything 
or the larger portion of the propeity for themselves ; * or 
because the women are less in need of property, being sup- 
ported by their male relatives or husbands ; ® or because 
they are exempt from the heaviest duties connecied with 
kinship, as the duty of blood-revenge ; ® or, as was the case 
in the feudal system, because a female tenant is naturally 
unable to attend the lord in his wars ; ’ or for the purpose 
of preventing the estate from passing to another lamily or 
tribe.® The idea of keeping together tl c property of the 
house also largely is at t'ue bottom of the rule of piimo- 


* Cf Mill, op ext 1 274 
Westermarck, History of Human 

Marriage, pp 104, iii 
' Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, 
11 3 (Philosophic^ Works, 11 280) 
Godwin, Enquiry concerning Politieai 
Justice, 11. 438 Mill, op at 1 273 

* CJ Campbell, Travels in Sotiih 
Africa, p 320 (Kafirs) 

* Cf Oranz, op at 1 176 (Green- 
landers) , Maepherson, Memorials of 
Service in Inaia, p 62 (Kandhs) ; 
Hmde, op at p 31 (Masai) , 'Inherit- 
ance and " Patna Fbtestas " m 
Chma,'inCAtna j?avteo),v 406, Jolly, 
loc at p 83 (ancient Hindus) , Post, 
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geniture. Besides, the eldest son is the most respected 
among the children, sometimes he is regarded quite as a 
sacred being.^ On the death of the head of the family he 
is generally better suited than anybody else to take his 
place; and his privileged position with regard to inheritance 
zs justified by the duties connected with it, especially the 
duty of looking after and supporting the other members of 
the household.®, In feudalism, where tenancy implied duties 
as well as rights, it was also, from the lord’s point of view, 
the simplest arrangement that when a tenant died a 
single person should fill the vacant place.® But there are 
many other points of view which may determine the rules 
of succession. It may be thought just that each child 
should have an equal share in the inheritance, and that 
something should be given also to the widow, whose main- 
tenance devolved on the husband and who, whilst he was 
alive, had been in joint possession of many of his belongings. 
Or the youngest son may be the chief or the exclusive heir, 
partly perhaps for the sake of preventing a division of the 
property, or because the lord would have but one tenant,* 
but partly also because he had remained with his father till 
his death,® or “ on the plea of his being less able to help 
himself on the death of the parents than his elder brethren, 
who have had their father’s assistance in settling them- 
selves in the world during his lifetime.” * Tne Wa- 
nyamwezi, again, justify the practice of leaving property 


' Supra, i 605, 606, 614 Gill, 
Life tn the Southern Isles, p 46 sq 
' Daiager, op at pp 29, 31 , 
Cranz, op at 1 1^6 (Gieenlandera) 
Munzmger, D%e StUen und das Recht 
der Bogos, p 74 Hinde, op at 
31 (Masai) Of the Bagdis of 
engal Mr Risley expressly says 
M at p 183) that the extra share 
which is given to the eldest son 
" seems to be intended to enable him 
to support the female members of the 
family, who remam under his care " 

* Pollock and Maitland, op at. u 
274 

* Ibtd 11 280 

' Risley, op. at p 227 (Lusheis) 
Among the Angami Nagas the 
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to their illegitimate children by slave girls or concubines, 
to the exclusion of their legitimate offspring, “ by the fact 
of the former requiring their assistance more than the 
latter, who have friends and relatives to aid them.”^ 
Generally there seems to be a close connection between 
illegitimate children’s right to inheritance and the legal 
recognition of polygamous practices. This is indicated by 
a comparison between Oriental and Roman legislation on 
the subject, and, in Teutonic countries, between ancient 
custom and the later law, which was influenced by 
Christianity’s horror of sexual acts falling outside the 
monogamous marriage relation. The privileges which 
Hindu law grants to the illegitimate children of SCidras are 
due to the notion that the marriage of a member of this 
caste is itself considered to be of so low a nature as to be on 
a par with irregular connections.® 

Of the incapacity of children, wives, and slaves to acquire 
property for themselves little needs to be said, in the 
present connection, by way of expL' ation. Thew ex- 
clusion from the right of independent ownersln;' is an 
incident of their subjection to iheir parents, husbands, or 
masters. But we must remember that, whilst the latter 
have a right to diopose of the earnings of their subordi- 
nates, they also have the duty of supporting ihem, and that 
in early civilisation the child and the wife, sometimes 
even the slave,* are practically, as it were, joint owners of 
goods which in theory belong to the head of the family 
alone. 

We have still to explain the vaiiations of moral judg- 
ments with regard to different acis v'* ‘^Iieft. That the 
condemnation of the offence varies in degree according to 
the value of the stolen goods follows from the fact that 
theft is disapproved of on account L thf injur), done to 
the owner. But in many cases, when the injury is very 
slight, the appropriation of another person’s property is 


* Burton, Lake Regions of Central ’ Volken^, op cit p 249 (Wad- 
Afnca, 11 23 sq shagga) 

-Jolly, toe cit p 85 
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justified by the needs of him who took it. And frequently, 
also, the condemnation of the thief is more concerned with 
his encroachment upon a neighbour’s right than with 
measuring the exact amount of harm inflicted. Among 
the Basutos, says Casalis, “ the idea of theft is expressed 
by a generic word which refers to the violation of right, 
much more than to the damage caused.”^ Rur glaiy is 
regarded as an aggravated form of theft partly because it 
adds a fresh offence, the illicit entering into another person’s 
house, to that against property, partly because it proves 
great premeditation in the offender.® Robbery is likewise a 
double offence, implying, as it does, an act of violence, and 
may on that account be more severely censured than 
ordinary theft ; but in other cases the courage and strength 
displayed by the robber is looked upon as a mitiga tin g 
circumstance, and sometimes substitutes admiration for 
disapproval, whereas the secret offender is despised as a 
coward. So, too, the secrecy of nocturnal theft may 
aggravate the crime, whilst at the same time the difficulty 
in providing against it may induce society to increase the 
punishment. But men are apt to admire not only bravery 
and force, but also dexterity and pluck, hence the apprecia- 
tion of adroit theft. The same tendency in some measure 
accounts for the distinction between manifest and non- 
manifest theft ; but here we have in the first place to 
remember that strong emotions are more easily aroused by 
the sight of an act than by the mere knowledge of its com- 
mission.^ That the moral valuation of theft varies accord- 
ing to the station of the thief and the person robbed is due 
to the same causes as are similar variations with regard to 
other injuries ; and so is the distinction between offences 
against the property of a tribesman or fellow-country man 
and offences against the property of a stranger. The 
theory of the Roman jurists according to which the pro- 
perty of an enemy in war belongs to nobody as long as the 
hostilities last, and therefore becomes the property of the 

* Casabs. Basutos, p 304 Teutona) 

* Cf Wilda, op ext. p 878 (ancient » Supra, 1. 294. 
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captor by the right of occupation,^ is only a play with words 
intended to give a reasonable justification to a practice 
which is really due to lack of regard for the feelings 
of strangers. When men at an early stage of civilisation 
respect a stranger’s property the motive is undoubtedly in 
the main prudential. Savages may be anxious to prevent 
theft from a neighbouring tribe in order to avoid dis- 
agreeable consequences.® And I venture to think that the 
honesty they often display with regard to objects belonging 
to strangers who visit them, and especially with regard 
to things left in their charge,® largely springs from super- 
stitious fear. We have noticed before that even the 
acceptance of gifts is supposed to be connected with 
supernatural danger, owing to the baneful magic energy 
with which the gift is suspected to be saturated.® Would 
not the same apply to the illicit appropriation of a 
stranger’s belongings, aud especiallv to trusts, which 
naturally call for great precaution on the part of the 
owner ? This leads us to a subject of i onsiderable import- 
ance in the history of property, namely , the influence 'vhich 
magic and religious beliefs have exercised on the regard for 
proprietary rights. 

Theft is not only punished by men, but is supposed to bt 
avenged by supernatural powers. The Alftira of Halmahera 
are said to be honest onlybecause they fear that tiiey other- 
wise would be subject to the punishment of spirits.® The 
natives of Efate, in the New Hebrides, mamtalned that 
theft was condemned by their gods.® In Aneiteum, another 
island belonging to the same group, thieves were supposed 
to be punished after death.’ In Nei' Island they 

^Hunter, Aowaw Law, p 257. pint Tilands, p 413 ( Mangy ans) , 
Puchta, op eit. ii. 220 Colens „p nt p 4^ (Maonr) , 

'Sproat, Scenes and Slitdtes of Macdonald, T tght in Africa, p 212 
Savage Life, p 159 (Ahts) Scott (Bantu) ; Campbell, Travels in SoKtk 
Robertson, Kdfirs of the Hindu- 4 /nea, o 517, ind Leslie, /imonjf Wa 
Kush.p 440 Zulus and Amait^ngas.'p 201 {KvAts) 

* See, besides statements referred to * Supra, 1. 'sgj sq 

above, Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, * Kukentlial, Forschungsretst in 
1 420, and II 477 , Xordenskiold, den Molukken, p 188 
VegasfirdknngAsienochEuropa,ii 'Macdonald, Oceania, p, 208 
1 40 5 } (Chukchi), Worcester, PAilip- ’ ramer, Samoa, p 326 
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were said to go to a prison of darkness under the earth ; ^ 
according to the beliefs of the Banks’ Islanders they were 
excluded from the true Panoi or Paradise.^ On the Gold 
Coast, “ if a man had property stolen from his house, he 
might go to the priest of the local deity he was accustomed 
to worship, state the loss that had befallen him, make an 
offering of a fowl, rum, and eggs, and ask the priest to 
supplicate the god to punish the thief.”* In Southern 
Guinea fetishes are inaugurated to detect and punish cer- 
tain kinds of theft, and persons who are cognisant of such 
crimes and do not give information about them are also 
liable to be punished by the fetish.* The Bechuanas ^eak 
of an unknown being, vaguely called by the name of Lord 
and Master of things (Mongalinto), who punishes theft. 
One of them said : — “ When it thunders every one 
trembles ; if there are several together, one asks the other 
with uneasiness. Is there any one amongst us who devours 
the wealth of others ? All then spit on the ground saying. 
We do not devour the wealth of others. If a thunderbolt 
strikes and kills one of them, no one complains, no one 
weeps ; instead of being grieved, all unite in saying that 
the Lord is delighted (that is to say, he has done right) with 
killing that man ; we also say that the thief eats thunder- 
bolts, that is to say, does things which draw down upon men 
such judgments.”* 

According to the Zoroastrian Yasts, Rashnu Razista 
was “ the best killer, smiter, destroyer of thieves and 
bandits.” ® In Greece Zeus Krtjaio^ was a guardian of 
the family property and according to a Roman 
tradition the domestic god repulsed the robber and 
kept off the enemy.* The removing of landmarks 


* Ibtd p 301 

* Codrington, Melanesians, p 
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has frequently been regarded as sacrilegious.^ It was 
strictly prohibited by the religious law of the Hebrews.® 
In Greece boundaries were protected by Zeus Spio^. Plato 
says in his ‘ Laws ’ : — “ Let no one shift the boun- 
dary line either of a fellow-citizen who is a neighbour, or, 
if he dwells at the extremity of the land, of any stranger 
who is conterminous with him. . . . Every one should be 
more willing to move the largest rock which is not a land- 
mark, than the least stone which is the sworn mark of 
friendship and hatred between neighbours ; for Zeus, the 
god of kindred, is the witness of the citizen, and Zeus, the 
god of strangers, of the stranger, and when aroused terrible 
are the wars which they stir up. He who obeys the law will 
never know the fatal consequences of disobedience, but he 
who despises the law shall be liable to a double penalty, the 
first coming from the Gods, and the second from the law.”® 
The Romans worshipped Terminus or Jupiter Terminalis 
as the god of boundaries.* According to an old tradition, 
Numa directed that every one should mark the bounds of 
his landed property by stones consecrated to lupiter, 
that yearly sacrifices should be offered to them at ti e lesti- 
val of the Terminalia, and that, “ if any person demolished 
or displaced these bound-stones, he should be iooked upon 
as devoted to this god, to the end that anybody might kill 
Jum as a sacrilegious person with impunity and without 
being defiled with guilt.” ® In the highe*- rehgions tin.! t of 
any kind is frequently coj' Jemned as a sm. 

This religious sanction given to ownership is no doubt 
in some measure due to the same circumstances as, in cer- 
tain cases, make irorality in gcncu' a matter of divine 

' IrumbuU, The Threshold Cove nuiiu ' I. itlanL.us, Divivce Institu- 
nant, p ibCt sqq Uones, i TattologKBCursus, 
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concern — a subject which will be dealt with in a future 
chapter. But there are also special reasons which account 
for It. Partly it has its origin in magic practices, particu- 
larly in the curse. 

Cursing is a frequent method of punishing criminals who 
cannot be reached in any other way.^ In the Book of 
Judges we read of Micah’s mother who had pronounced a 
curse With reference to the money stolen from her, and 
afterwards, when her son had confessed his guilt, hastened 
to render it inefiective by a blessing.^ In early Arabia the 
owner of stolen property had recourse to cursing in order 
to recover what he had lost.® In Samoa “ the party from 
whom anything had been stolen, if he knew not the thief, 
would seek satisfaction in sitting down and deliberately 
cursing him.” * The Kamchadales “ think they can punish 
an undiscovered theft by burnmg the sinews of the stone- 
buck in a pubhck meeting with great ceremomes of con- 
juration, beheving that as these sinews are contracted by 
the fire so the thief wiU have all his hmbs contracted.” ® 
Among the Ossetes, if an object has been secretly stolen, 
Its owner secures the assistance of a sorcerer. They proceed 
together to the house of any person whom they suspect, 
the sorcerer carrying under his arm a cat, which is regarded 
as a particularly enchanted animal. He exclaims, “ It thou 
hast stolen the article and dost not restore it to its owner, 
may this cat torment the souls of thy ancestors ! ” And 
such an imprecation is generally followed by a speedy resti- 
tution of the stolen property. Again, if their suspicions 
rest upon no particular individual, they proceed in the same 
manner from house to house, and the thief then, knowing 
that his turn must come, frequently confesses his guilt 
at once.® A common mode of detecting the perpetrator of 
a theft is to compel the suspected individual to make oath, 

‘See, eg , Mabon, in Jour Asiatic * lunier. Nineteen \ears in Poly- 
Soc Bengal, xxxvii pt ii 149 nesia, p 318 • 

(Karens) s Krasheninmkolf, History of Katn- 

* Judges, xvii 2 schatka, p 179 sg 
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that is to say, to pronounce a conditional curse upon 
himself.^ 

Cursing is resorted to not only for the purpose of 
punishing thieves or compelling them to restore what they 
have stolen, but also as a means of preventing theft. In 
the South Sea Islands it is a common practice to protect 
property by making it taboo, and the tabooing of an object 
is, as Dr. Codrington puts it, “ a prohibition with a curse 
expressed or implied.” ^ The curse is then, in many cases, 
deposited in some article which is attached to the thin g or 
place it is intended to protect. The mark of taboo, in 
Polynesia called rahui or taut, sometimes consists of a 
cocoa-nut leaf plaited in a particular way,^ sometimes of a 
wooden image of a man or a carved post stuck m the 
ground,^ sometimes of a bunch of human hair or a piece of 
an old mat,^ and so forth. In Samoa there were various 
forms of taboo which formed a powerful check on steahng, 
especial] / from plantations and fruit - trees, and each was 
known by a special name indicating the sort of cuisc which 
the owner wished would fall on the thief. Thus, if a man 
desired that a sea-pike should run into the body the 
person who attempted to steal, say, his bread-fruits, he 
would plait some cocoa-nut leaflets in the form of a sea- 
pike, and suspend it from one or more of the trees which 
he wanted to protect. This was tailed the “ '■^a-pike 
taboo ” ; and any ordinary thief would be teriified to touch 
a tree from which this was <;uspended, believing that, il he 
did so, a fish of the said description would dart up and 
mortally wound him the next time he went to the sea. 'I'he 
“ white shark taboo ” was done bv plaiting .• coroa-nut 
leaf in the form of a shark, and was l iiti..<nount to an 
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expressed imprecation that the thief might be devoured 
the white shark when he went to fish. The “ cross-stick 
taboo,” again, consisted of a stick suspended horizontally 
from the tree, and meant that any thief touching the tree 
would have a disease running right across his body and 
remaining fixed there till he died.^ Exactly equivalent to 
the taboo of the Pacific Islanders is the potnali of the 
natives of Timor ; “ a few palm leaves stuck outside a 
garden as a sign of the pomalt will preserve its produce 
from thieves as effectually as the threatening notice of man- 
traps, spring-guns, or a savage dog, would do with us.” * 
Among the Santals, whenever a person “ is desirous of pro; 
tecting a patch of jungle from ^e axes of the villagers, or 
a patch of grass from being grazed over, or a newly-sown 
fidd from being trespassed upon, he erects a bamboo in his 
patch of grass or field, to which is affixed a tuft of straw, 
or in the case of jungle some prominent and lofty tree has 
the same prohibitory mark attached, which mark is well 
understood and strictly observed by all parties interested.”^ 
So also in Madagascar “ on rencontre sur les chemins, on 
voit dans les champs de longs batons munis a leur sommet 
d’un paquet d’herbes et qui sont plantes en terre soit pour 
interdire le passage du terrain soit pour indiquer que les 
recoltes sont rcserv6es a I’usage d’individus determines.” * 
Among the Washambala the owner of a field sometimes 
puts a stick wound round with a banana leaf on the road to 
it, believing that anybody who without permission enters 
the field “ will be subject to the curse of this charm.” ® 
The Wadshagga protect a doorlcss hut against burglars by 
placing a banana leaf over the threshold, and any mali- 
ciously inclined person who dares to step over it is sup- 
posed to get lU or die.® The Akka “ stick an arrow in a 
bunch of bananas still on the stalk to mark it as their own 
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when ripe,” and then not even the owner of the tree would 
think of touching the fruit so claimed hy others.^ Of the 
Barotse we are told that “ when they do not want a thing 
touched they spit on straws and stick them all about the 
object.”® When a Balonda has placed a beehive on a tree, 
he ties a “ piece of medicine ” round the trunk, and this 
will prove sufficient protection against thieves.® Jacob of 
Edessa tells us of a Syrian priest who wrote a curse and 
hung it on a tree, that nobody might eat the fruit.* In the 
early days of Islam a masterful man reserved water for his 
own use by hanging pieces of fringe of his red blanket on 
4 tree beside it, or by throwing them into the pool ; ® and 
in modern Palestine nobody dares to touch the piles of 
stones which are placed on the boundaries of landed 
property.® The old inhabitants of Cumand on the Carib- 
bean Sea used to mark off their plantations by a single 
cotton thread, in the belief that anybody tampering with 
these boundary marks would speedily die.'^ A similar idea 
seems still to prevail among the Indi.ms of the Amazon. 
Among the Juris a traveller noticed that in places where the 
hedge surrounding a field was liroken, it was replaced by a 
cotton string ; and when Brazilian Indians leave their huts 
they often wind a piece of the same material round the 
latch of the door.® Sometimer they also hang baskets, rags, 
or flaps of bark on their landmarks.® In the^c and in 
various other instances just referred to n is not expressly 
stated that the taboo mark embodies a cuise, but their 
similarity to cases in which it does so is striking enough to 
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preclude much doubt about their real meaning. It is true 
that an object which is sacred byitself may, on that account, 
protect everything in its neighbourhood^ in Morocco any 
article deposited in the harm of a saint is safe, and among 
pagan Africans the same effect is produced by using fetishes 
as protectors of fields or houses.* But a thing of inherent 
holiness may also be chosen for taboo purposes for the 
reason that its sanctity is supposed to give particular 
efiicacy to any curse with which it may be loaded. 

We have previously noticed another method of charging 
a curse with magic energy, namely, by giving it the form of 
an appeal to a supernatural being.* So also spirits or gods 
are frequently invoked in curses referring to theft. On the 
Gold Coast, “ when the owner of land sees that some one 
has been making a clearing on his land, he cuts the young 
inner branches of the palm tree and hangs them about the 
place where the trespass has been committed. As he hangs 
each leaf he says something to the following effect : ‘ The 
person who did this and did not make it known to me 
before he did it, if he comes here to do any other thing, 
may fetish Katawere (or Tanor or Fofie or other fetish) 
kill him and all his family.’ ” * In Samoa, in the case of 
a theft, the suspected persons had to swear before the 
chiefs, each one invoking the village god to send swift 
destruction if he had committed the crime ; and if all had 
sworn and the culprit was still undiscovered, the chiefs 
solemnly made a similar invocation on behalf of the 
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thief.' The Hawaiians seem likewise to have appealed to 
an avenging deity in certain cursing ceremonies, which 
they performed for the purpose of detecting or punishing 
thieves.® In ancient Greece it was a custom to dedicate 
a lost article to a deity, with a curse for those who kept 
it.® Of the Melanesian taboo, again, Dr. Codrington 
observes that the power at the back of it “ is that of the 
ghost or spirit in whose name, or in reliance upon whom, 
it is pronounced.” * In Ceylon, “ to prevent fruit being 
stolen, the people hang up certain grotesque figures around 
the orchard and dedicate it to the devils, after which none 
of the native Ceylonese will dare even to touch the fruit 
on any account. Even the owner will not venture to use 
it till it be first liberated from the dedication.” ® On the 
landmarks of the ancient Babylonians, generally consisting 
of stone pillars in the form of a phallus, imprecations were 
inscribed with appeals to various deities. One of these 
boundary stones contains the following curse directed 
against the violator of its sacredness • — “ Upon thi'' man 
may the great gods Anu, Bel, Ea and Nusl’i, look 
wrathfully, uproot his foundation, and destro). Itis o€- 
spring ” ; and similar invocations are then made to many 
^ other gods.® 

Now we can understand why gods so frequently take 
notice of offences against property. They are ’n'/oked in 
curses uttered against thieves ; the invocation in a curse 
easily develops into a genuine prayer, and where this is the 
case the god is supposed to punish the offender of his own 
free will. Besides, he may be induced to do so by offerings. 
And when often appealed to in connection with theft, a 
supernatural being may finally come to be looked upon as 
a guardian of property. This, for instance, I take to be 
the explanation of the belief prevalent among the Berbers 

* Turner, Samoa, p 19 Idem, * Co Inngton, n/> ci/ p 315 

Nineteen Years in Polynesia, p 392 * I’cicival, ‘1'c''unl of the Island of 
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of Haha, in Southern Morocco, that some of the local 
saints punish thieves who approach their sanctuaries, even 
though the theft was committed elsewhere ; being con- 
stantly appealed to in oaths taken by persons suspected of 
theft, they have become the permanent enemies of thieves. 
We can, further, understand why in some cases certain 
offences against property have actually assumed the char- 
acter of a sacrilege, even apart from such as are committed 
in the proximity of a supernatural being. Curses are some- 
times personified and elevated to the rank of divine agents ; 
this, as we have seen, is the origin of the Erinyes of jjarents, 
beggars, and strangers, and of the Roman dtvi farentum 
and dii hosfitales ; and this is also in all probability the 
origin of the god Terminus.^ Or the curse may be trans- 
formed into an attribute of the chief god, not only because 
he is frequently appealed to in connection with offences of a 
certain kind, but also because such a god has a tendency to 
attract supernatural forces which are in harmony with his 
general nature. This explains the oiigin of conceptions 
such as Zeus opm and Jupiter Terminalis, as well as the 
extreme severity with which Yahweh treated the removal 
of landmarks. In all these cases there are indications of a 
connection between the god and a curse. Apart from, 
other evidence to be found in Semitic antiquities, there is 
the anathema of Deuteronomy, “ Cursed be he that re- 
moveth his neighbour’s landmark.” ® That the boundary 
stones dedicated to Zeus opio<t were originally charged 
with imprecations appears from a passage in Plato’s 
* Laws ’ quoted above,® as also from inscriptions made on 
them.'* The Etruscans cursed anyone who should touch 
or displace a boundary mark ; — Such a person shall be 
condemned by the gods ; his house shall disappear ; his 
race shall be extinguished ; his limbs shall be covered with 
ulcers and waste away ; his land shall no longer produce 

* C/ Festus, op ctt 'Termino' — • Plato, Leges, vui 843 " 

"Numa Poihpilms statuit eum, qui aiuKph* \Uoii SpiCoiTa ml 
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fruits ; hail, rust, and the fires of the dog-star shall destroy 
his harvests.^ Considering the important part played by 
blood as a conductor of imprecations, it is not improbable 
that the Roman ceremony of letting the blood of a sacrificial 
animal fioiv into the hole where the landmark was to be 
placed ^ was intended to give efficacy to a curse. In some 
parts of England a custom of annually ** beating the 
bounds ” of a parish has survived up to the present time, 
and this ceremony was formerly accompanied by religious 
services, in which a clergyman invoked curses on him who 
should transgress the bounds of his neighbour, and blessings 
on him who should regard the landmarks.* 

The practice of cursing a thief may possibly even be at 
the bottom of the belief of some savages that such a 
person will be punished after death. In a following chap- 
ter we shall notice instances where the efficacy of a curse 
is supposed to extend beyond the grave. But we shall 
also find other reasons for savage doctrines of retribution 
in the world to come. In the cases referred to above it is 
not expressly said that the post mortem punishment of the 
thief is inflicted by a god. 

I have here only dealt with rules relating to property 
which have been recognised by custom or law. But the 
established principles of ownership have not always been 
admitted to be just : in the civilised countries of the 
West they have called forth an opposition which is rapidly 
gaining in strength. The limited scope of the present 
work does not allow me to attempt a detailed account of 
this movement, with its variety of arguments and its 
multitudinous schemes of reform. The main reasons for 
complaint are ; — ^first, that our actual law of property does 
not ensure to every labourer the whole produce of his 
labour ; secondly, that it does not provide for every want 

* R»t agrana auctores Ugtsque * Dibbs, 'Beating the Bounds,' m 
vana, edited by Goesius, p 2j8 tq Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, N S 
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a satisfaction proportionate to the available means. How- 
ever much the opinions of the different schools of socialists 
may vary, every socialist organisation of property aims 
either at guaranteeing to the working-classes the entire 
product of their industry, or at reducing to just propor- 
tions individual needs and existing means of satisfaction by 
recognising the claim of every member of society to the 
commodities and services necessary to support existence, 
in preference to the satisfaction of the less pressing wants 
of others.^ These aims are greatly hampered by the present 
system, in which land and capital are the property of private 
individuals freely struggling for increase of wealth, and 
especially by the legally recognised existence of unearned 
income ^ — the “ rent ” of the Saint-Simonians, the “ sur- 
plus value ” (Me/irwet t) of Thompson and Marx, — for 
which the favoured recipient returns no personal equiva- 
lent to society, and which he is able to pocket because the 
wage labourer receives in money-wages less than the full 
value of the produce of his work. We have here a conflict 
between different principles of acquisition. Both the rule 
that the owner of a thing also owns what results from it, 
and the law of inheritance, leading as they do to unearned 
income, are intruding upon the principle of labour as a 
source of property. They, moreover, interfere with the 
right to subsistence, which in some measure, though often 
insufficiently, is recognised in all human societies ;® for, 
as Marx observed, the accumulation of wealth at one pole 
means the accumulation of misery at the opposite pole.* 
This conflict between different principles 'or rights, all of 
which have deep foundations in human nature and the 
conditions of social life, has been brought about by certain 
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facts inherent in progressive civilisation. In simple societies 
the unearned income is small, because no fortunes exist, 
and the wants of those who are incapable of earning their 
own livelihood are provided for by the system of mutual 
aid. Progress in culture, on the other hand, has been 
accompanied by a more unequal distribution of wealth, 
and also by a decrease of social solidarity as a result of 
the increase and greater differentiation of the social unit. 
The unearned income has grown larger, the disproportion 
between the returns on capital and the reward for labour 
has in many cases become enormous, and hand in hand 
with the opulence of some goes the destitution oi others. 
At the same time the injustice of prerogatives based on 
birth or fortune is keenly felt, the dignity of labour is 
recognised, and the working-classes are every day becom- 
ing more conscious both of their power and their rights. 
All this has resulted in a strong and wide-spread conviction 
that the actual law of property greatly differs from the 
ideal law. But much struggle will no doubt be required 
to bring them in harmony with one another. The present 
rights of property are supported not only by personal in- 
terests, but also by a deep-rooted feeling, trained in the 
school of tradition, that it would be iniquitous of the 
State to interfere with individuals’ long-established claims 
to use at their pleasure the objects of wealth. The new 
scheme, on the other hand, derives strength from the fact 
that it aims at rectifying legal rights in accordance with 
existing needs, and that it lays stress on a method of 
acquisition which more than any other seems to appeal to 
the natural sense of justice in man- We are utterly unable 
to foresee in detail tlie issue of this struggle. But that 
the law of property will sooner or later undergo a radical 
change must be obvious to every one who realises that, 
though ideas of right and wrong may for some time out- 
live the conditions from which they sprang, they cannot 
do so for ever. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE REGARD FOR TRUTH AND GOOD FAITH 

The regard for truth implies in the first place that we 
ought to abstain from lying, that is, a wilful misrepre- 
sentation of facts, by word or deed, with the intention of 
producing a false belief. Closely connected with this duty 
IS that of good faith or fidelity to promises, which requires 
that we should make facts correspond with our emphatic 
assertions as to our conduct in the future. Within certain 
limits these duties seem to be universally recognised, 
though the censure passed on the transgressor varies 
extremely in degree. But there are also many cases in 
which untruthfulness and bad faith are looked upon with 
indifference, or even held laudable or obligatory. 

Various uncivilised races are conspicuous for their great 
regard for truth ; of some savages it is said that not even 
the most trying circumstances can induce them to tell a 
lie. Among others, again, falsehood is found to be a pre- 
vailing vice and the successful lie a matter of popular 
admiration. 

All authorities agree that the Veddahs of Ceylon are models 
of veracity They “are proverbially truthful and honest.”’^ 
They think it perfectly inconceivable that any person should 
say anything which is not true * Mr. Nevill writes, “ I never 
knew a true Vaedda to tell a lie, and the Sinhalese give them 
the same character.”^ Messrs. Sarasin had a similar ex- 

* Bailey, 'Wild Tnbes of the *HartshoTae,ia Indian Antipiary, 
"Vediebs oi Ceylon,’ in Trans. Ethn viii 320 
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perience;— “The genuine Wood-Wedda always speaks the 
truth ; we never heard a lie from any of them ; all their 
statements are short and truc.”i A Veddah who had com- 
mitted murder and was tried for it, instead of telling a he in 
order to escape punishment, said simply nothing.^ 

Other instances of extreme truthfulness are provided by 
various uncivilised tribes in India. The Saoras of the province 
of Madras, “ like most of the hill people, . . are not inclined 
to lying. If one Saora kill another he admits it at once and 
tells why he killed him The highlander of Central India is 
described as “the most truthful of beings, and rarely denies 
either a money obligation or a crime really chargeable against 
him " * A true Gond “ will commit a murder, but he will not 
tell a he.”® The Kandhs, says Macpherson, “ are, I believe, 
inferior in veracity to no people in the world. ... It is in all 
cases imperative to tell the truth, except when deception is 
necessary to save the life of a guest And to break a solemn 
pledge of friendship is, in their opinion^ one of the greatest sins 
a man can commit.^ The Korwis iiihabiting the highlands 
of Sirguja — though they show gre.u cruelt) in ronnrnitting 
robberies, putting to death the whole of the party attacked, even 
when unresisting — “ have what one migntcall the savage virtue 
of truthfulness to an extraoidinary dcgie-*, and, righriv accused, 
will at once confess and give you every requ'reil detail of the 
crime.”® The Santals arc noted for veracity and fidelity to 
their word even in the most trying cncumstances.** AKurubar 
“ always speaks the truth.” Among the Hos “ a reflection on 
a man’s honesty or veracity may be sufficent lo 'end him to 
self-destruction.” Among the Aiigami Nagas simple truth is 
highly regarded ; it is rare for a statement to be made on oath, 
and rarer still for it lo be false In the Chittagong Hills the 
Tipperahs are the only people among whom Captain Lewm 
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has met with meanness and lying , ^ and they, too, have 
previously been said to be, **38 a rule, truthful and simple- 
minded.^ The Karens of Burma have the following 
traditional precept : — “ Do not spealt falsehood. What you do 
not know, do not speak. I.iars shall have their tongues cut 
out.”* Among the Bannavs of Cambodia “severe penalties, 
such as slavery or exile, are imposed for lying.” * 

The Andaman Islanders call falsehood yubdcy that is, sin or 
wrong-doing.® The natives of Car Nicobar are not only very 
honest,' but “ the accusation of untruthfulness brings them up 
in arms immediately.” ^ The Dyaks of Borneo are praised for 
their honesty and great regard for truth.' Mr. Bock states that 
if they could not satisfactorily reply to his questions they 
hesitated to answer at all, and that if he did not always get the 
whole truth he always got at least nothing but the truth from 
them.' Veracity is a charactenstic of the Alfura of Halma- 
hera^' and the Bataks of Sumatra, who only in cases of urgent 
necessity have recourse to a lie.'* The Javanese, says Crawfurd, 
“ are honourably distinguished iromall the civilised nations of Asia 
by a regard for truth.” ** “ In their intercourse with society,” 
Raffles observes, “ they display, in a high degree, the virtues of 
honesty, plain dealing, and candour. Their ingenuousness is such 
that, as the first Dutch authorities have acknowledged, prisoners 
brought to the bar on criminal charges, if really guilty, nine 
times out of ten confess, without disguise or equivocation, the 
full' extent and exact circumstances of their offences, and 
communicate, when required, more information on the matter 
at issue than all the rest of the evidence.” Among the natives 
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of the Malay Archipelago there are some further instances of 
trustworthy and truthful peoples ; ^ whereas others are described 
as distrustful and regardless of truth.^ Thus the natives of 
Timor-laut lie without compunction when they think they can 
escape detection,^ and of the Niase it is said that “ truth is 
their bitter enemy.” * 

Veracity and probity were conspicuous virtues among various 
uncivilised peoples belonging to the Russian Empire. Georgi, 
whose work dates from the eighteenth century, says of the 
Chuvashes that they “content themselves with a simple 
affirmation or denial, and always keep their word ” ; ^ of the 
Barabinzes, that “ lying, duplicity, and fraud, are unknown 
among them " ; ^ of the T unguses, that they “ always appear 
to be what they really are,” and that “ lying seems to them 
the absurdest thing in the world, which prevents them being 
either suspicious or necessitated to accompany their affirmations 
by oaths or solemn protestations” of the Kunlians, that 
they always speak the truth “ with the most scrupulous 
fidelity Castr^n states that the Zyrians, like the Finnish 
tribes generally, are trustworthy and honest,® and that the 
Ostyaks have no other oaths hut those of purgation, .'\moiig 
them “ witnesses never take the oath, but their words are 
unconditionally belie cd in, and everybody, with tli. < xccption 
of lunatics, is allowed to give evjence. Child'^en may witness 
against their parents, brothers against brothers, a husband 
against his wife, and a wife against her husband ” 

The Aleuts were highly praised by Father Veniaminof for 
their truthfulness- — “These people detest lying, md never 
spread false rumours. . . . They are very much ofi^nded if any 
one doubts their word ” They “ despise hypocrisy in eveiy 
respect,” and “ do not fl.itter nor make empty promise, even in 
order to escape reproof Tht regard in which truth is held 
by the Eskimo seems to vary among different tribes. 

Armstrong blames the Western T'kimo for being much 

• Kiedel, De sluik- en kroeshartge in the Laitern Archipelago, p 320 
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addicted to falsehood, and for seldom telling the truth, if there 
be anything to gain by a lie.^ The Point Barrow Eskimo 
“are in the main truthful, though a detected lie is hardly 
considered more than a good joke, and considerable trickery is 
practised in trading.”^ Of the Eskimo at Igloolik, an island 
near Melville Peninsula, we are told that “ their dies consist 
only of vilifying each other’s character, with false accusations of 
theft or ill behaviour. When asking questions of an individual, 
It is but rarely that he will either advance or persist in an 
untruth. . . . Lying among them is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the ladies.”^ In his description of the Eskimo on the 
western side of Davis Strait and in the region of Frobisher Bay, 
Mr. Hall says that they despise and shun on^ who will 
shag-la-vee, that is, “tell a he,” and that they are rarely 
troubled by any of this class * The Greenlanders are generally 
truthful towards each other, at least the men.^ But if he can 
help it, a Greenlander will not tell a truth which he thinks 
may be unpleasant to the hearer, as he is anxious to stand on as 
good a footing as possible with his fellow-men.® 

The Thompson River Indians of British Columbia maintain 
that It IS bad to lie, that if you do so people will laugh at you 
and call you a “ liar.” ^ Speaking of the Iroquois, Mr. Morgan 
says that the love of truth was a marked trait of the Indian 
character. “ This inborn sentiment flourished in the period of 
their highest prosperity, in all the freshness of its primeval 
purity. On all occasions and at whatever peril, the Iroquois 
spoke the truth without fear and without hesitation. Dis- 
simulation was not an Indian habit. . . . The Iroquois prided 
themselves upon their sacred regard for the public faith, and 
punished the want of it with severity when an occasion 
presented itself.”® Loskiel likewise states that they considered 
lying and cheating heinous and scandalous offences.® Among the 
Chippewas there were a few persons addicted to lying, but these 
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were held in disrepute.^ The Shoshones, a tribe of the Snake 
Indians, were frank and communicative in their intercourse 
with strangers, and perfectly fair in their dealings.* The 
Seminole Indians of Florida are commended for their truthful- 
ness.* With special reference to the Navahos, Mr. Matthews 
observes, “ As the result of over thirty years’ expenence among 
Indians, I must say that I have not found them less truthful 
than the average of our own race.”* Among the Dacotahs 
lying “ is considered very bad ” ; yet in this respect “every one 
sees the mote in his brother’s eye, but does not discover the 
beam that is in his own,” * want of truthfulness and habitual 
dishonesty in little things being prevalent traits in their 
character,* So, also, the Thlinkets admit that falsehood is 
criminal, although they have recourse to it without hesitation 
whenever it suits their purpose.’ Of the Chippewyans, again, 
It is said that they carry the habit of lying to such an extent, 
even among themselves, that the}' can scarcely be said to 
esteem truth a virtue.® The Crees •■fie “ not very strict in 
their adherence to truth, being great l-jasters.” * Hcriot*® and 
Adair speak of the treacherous or deceitful disposition of the 
North American Indians , but the latter adds thar, rliough 
“ privately dishonest,” they are “ very faithful indeed to their 
own tribe.” 

Of the regard in which trutli is held by the Indians ot ho’ith 
America the authorities 1 have consulted have little to say 
The Coroados are not dece-tful The Tehuelches of Pata- 
gonia nearly always he in minor affairs, and w 11 invent stories 
for sheer amusement “In anything imponanre however, 
such as guaranteeing the safety of a person, they were very 
truthful, as long as faith was kept with tnein After a time," 
Lieutenant Musters adds, “ when they ascertained that 1 in- 
variably avoided deviating in any way from the tr ith, they left 
oflF lying to me even in minor iratters This will serve to 
show that they are not of the t'-'T he'ous nature assigned to 
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them by some ignorant writers.” ^ Among the Fue^ians, 
according to Mr. Bridge, no one can trust another, lying tales 
of slander are very common, great exaggeration is used, and it 
is not even considered wrong to tell a lie.' Snow, however, 
speaks of “the honesty they undoubtedly evince in many of 
their transactions ” ; ' and Darwin states that the Fuegian boy 
on board the Beagle “showed, by going into the most violent 
passion, that he quite understood the reproach of being called a 
liar, which in truth he was.”* 

Of the Australian aborigines we are told that some tribes 
and families display on nearly all occasions honesty and 
truthfulness, whereas others “seem almost destitute of the 
better qualities.” ® According to Mr. Mathew, they are not 
wantonly untruthful, although one can rely on them being 
faithful to a trust only on condition that they are exempt from 
strong temptation.® Mr. Curr admits that under some circum- 
stances they are treacherous, and that it costs them little pain 
to lie ; but from his own observations he has no doubt that the 
black feels, in the commencement of his career at least, that 
lying is wrong.’ Mr. Howitt has found the South Australian 
Kurnai “ to compare not unfavourably with our own people in 
their narration of occurrences, or as witnesses in courts of 
justice as to facts. Among them a person known to disregard 
truth IS branded as a liar {jel-bolan)." * Among the aborigines 
of New South Wales people who cause strife by lying are 
punished, and “liars are much disliked”, Dr. Fraser was 
assured by a person who had had much intercourse with them 
for thirty years that he never knew them to tell a lie.* Among 
the tribes of Western Victoria described by Mr. Dawson liars 
are detested , should any man, through lying, get others into 
trouble, he is punished with the boomerang, whilst women 
and young people, for the same fault, are beaten with 
a stick. In his description of his expeditions into Central 
Australia Eyre writes, “ In their intercourse with each other I 
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have generally found the natives to speak the truth and act 
with honesty, and they will usually do the same with Europeans 
if on friendly terms with them.”^ With regard to West 
Australian tribes Mr. Chauncy states that they are certainly 
not remarkable for their treachery, and that he has very seldom 
known any of them accused of it. He adds that they are 
“ habitually honest among themselves, if not truthful,” and 
that, during his many years’ acquaintance with them, he docs 
not remember ever hearing a native utter a falsehood with 
a definite idea of gaining anything by it. “If questioned on 
any subject, he would form his reply rather with the view of 
. pleasing the enquirer than of its being true , but this was 
attributable to his politeness.”* According to a late Advocate- 
General of West Australia, “ when a native is accused of any 
crime, he often acknowledges his share in the transaction with 
perfect candour.”® Very different from these accounts is 
Mr. Gason’s statement concerning the Dieyerie in South 
Australia. “ A more treacherous race,” he says, “ I do not 
believe exists Thev imbibe treachery 'ii infancy, and practise 
It until death, and have no sense of wong ii> it . . They 
seem to take a delight in lynig, tspccullv if they think it will 
please you Should you ask them any qi..-stion, be prepared for 
a falsehood, as a matter of couise Tliev not only I e to the 
white man, but to each otlier, .i id do not apne.'r to see any 
wrong in it.” * The natives of Botany Bay and Port Jackson 
in New South Wales are by oldci writers described as no 
strangers to falsehood ® And speaking of a '■ribc in North 
Queensland, Mr. Lumholtz observed tbit “ an Australian 
native can betray anybody,” and tint “theie :s not one among 
them who will not lie if it is to his advantage 

According to Mr Hal.,, the Polynesians arc not naturally 
treacherous, by no means from a horror of deciption, but 
apparently from a mere inaptitu''e ai dissembling , and it is said 
that the word of a Micronesian mai "eivrany hi relied upon " 
To the Tonga Islanders a false .ifcc iH' ■ appeared more 
horrible than deliberate murder docs to us, and they also put this 
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principle into practice.^ We are told by Polack that among the 
Maoris of New Zealand lying is universally practised by all 
classes, and that an accomplished liar is accounted a man of con- 
summate ability.^ But Dieffenbach found that, if treated with 
honesty, they were always ready to reciprocate such treatment ; * 
. and, according to another authority, they believed in an evil 
spirit whom they said was “a liar and the father of lies.”* The 
broad statement made by von Jhering, that among the South 
Sea Islanders lying is regarded as a harmless and innocent play of 
the imagination,^ is certainly not correct. The treacherous dis- 
position attributed to the Caroline Islanders * and the natives of 
New Britain’ does not imply so much as that. The New 
Caledonians are, comparatively speaking, “ not naturally dis- 
honest.” * The Solomon Islanders arc praised as faithful and 
reliable workmen and seivants,* though cheating in trade is 
nowadays very common among some of them.’® Of the people 
of Erromaiiga, in the New Hebrides, the Rev. H. A. Robertson 
states that “ truth, in heathenism, was told only when it suited 
best, but,” he adds, “it is not that natives are always reckless 
about the truth so much as that they seem utterly incapable of 
stating anything definitely, or stating a thing just as it really 
occurred.” ” In the opinion of some authorities, the Fijians are 
very untruthful and regard adroit lying as an accomplishment.” 
Their propensity to lie, says the missionary Williams, “ is so 
strong that they seem to have no wish to deny its existence, or 
very little shame when convicted of a falsehood” The 
universal prevalence of the habit of lying is so thoroughly taken 
for granted, “ that it is common to hear, after the most ordinary 
statement, the rejoinder, ‘ That’s a lie,’ or something to the 
same effect, at which the accused person does not think of taking 
ofFencc. But the same writer adds — “ Natives have often 
told me lies, manifestly without any ill-will, and when it would 
have been far more to their advantage to have spoken the 
truth The Fijians hail as agreeable companions those who are 
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skilful in making tales, but, under some circumstances, strongly 
condemn the practice of falsehood ... On matters most lied 
about by civilised people, the native is the readiest to speak the 
truth. Thus, when convicted of some offence, he rarely 
attempts to deny it, but will generally confess all to any one 
he esteems. . . . The following incident shows that lying ptr w 
is condemned and considered disreputable. A white man, 
notorious for falsehood, had displeased a powerful chief, and 
wrote asking me to intercede for him. I did so; when the 
chief dismissed the case briefly, saying, ‘ Tell — that no one 
hates a foreigner , but tell him that every one hates a liar I ’ ” i 
Other writers even deny that the Fijians were habitual liars;* 
and Erskine found that those chiefs with whom he had to deal 
were so open to appeals to their good faith as to convince him 
“that they had a due appreciation of the virtue of truth.”* 
Nowhere in the savage world is truth held in less estimation 
than among many of the African races. The Negroes are 
described as cunning and liars by nature * They “ tell a lie 
more readily than they tell the truth,” and falsehood “ is i.ot le- 
cognised amongst tlieni as a fault Tluy lie not only for the 
sake of gaming some advantage by it, or in order to please or 
amuse, but their lies are often said to b> absolutely without 
purpose '■ Of the natives of the Gold Coast the old : aveller 
Bosinan says, “ Flie Negroes aic .dl, without exception, crafty, 
villainous and fiaiidulent, and very seldom to be trusted, being 
sure to slip no opportunity of cheating an European, nor indeed 
one another ” * Among all the Bakalai tribes “lying >5 tliought 
an enviable accomplishment ” * The Bakongo, in tbeir 
answers, “ will generally try and ttil the quesiioner wtiaf they 
think will please him most, quite ignoring tne truthfulness we 
consider it necessary to ./bserve in our replies.”® Miss 
Kingsley’s experience of West Atriean natives is lik'-wise that 
tliey “ will say ‘ Yes ’ to any iiKTtai thing, if they think you 
want them to.”*-® The Wakamba are dessiibed as gie-at liais.*^ 
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Among the Waganda “ truth is held in very low estimation, and 
it IS never considered wrong to tell lies ; indeed, a successful 
liar IS considered a smart, clever fellow, and rather admired.” ^ 
Untruthfulness is said- to be *‘a national characteristic” of the 
tribes inhabiting the region of Lake Nyassa.^ From his experi- 
ence of the Eastern Central Africans, the Rev, D. Macdonald 
writes — “‘Telling lies’ is much practised and is seldom con- 
sidered a fault. . . . The negro often thinks that he is flattered 
by being accused of falsehood. So, when natives wish to pay a 
high compliment to a European who has told them an interest- 
ing story, they look into his face and say, ‘ O father, you are a 
great liar.’ ” * To the Wanika, says Mr. New, lying is “ almost 
as the very breath of their nostrils, and all classes, young and 
old, male and female, indulge in it A great deal of their lying 
IS without cause or object , it is lying for lying’s sake. You ask 
a man Ins name, his tribe, where he lives, or any other simple 
question of like nature, and the answer he gives you will, as a 
rule, be the very opposite to the truth ; yet he has nothing to 
evade or gam by so doing. Lying seems to be more natural to 
him than speaking the truth. He lies when detection is 
evident, and laughs at it as though he thought it a good joke. 
He hears himself called a muhngo (liar) a score of times a day, 
but he notices it not, for there is no opprobrium in the term to 
him. To hide a fault he lies with the most barefaced audacity 
and blindest obstinacy, , . , When his object is gain, he will 
invent falsehoods wholesale. . . He boasts that niongo (lying) 

IS his pcia (piece, ha’pence), and holds bare truth to be the most 
unprofitable coniiiioditv in the world Hut while he lies cause- 
lessly, objcctlessly, recklessly in self-defence or for self-interest, 
he IS not a malicious liai. He does not lie with express intent 
to do others harm , tins he would consider immoral, and he has 
sufficient goodness of hcait toavoid indulging therein. ... I have 
often been struck with the manner in which he has controlled 
his tongue when the character and interest of otliers have been 
at stake.” ‘ If a Bantu of South-Eastern Africa “ undertakes 
the charge of any form of property', he accounts for it with as 
great fidelity as if he were the Keeper of the Great Seal. But, 
on the other hand, there are many circumstances in which 
falsehood is not reckoned even a disgrace, and if a man could 
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extricate himself from difficulties by lying and did not do so, he 
would be simply thought a fool.” ^ Andersson speaks of the 
“ lying habits ” of the Hercro.® Of the Bachapins, a Bechuana 
tribe, Burchell observes that among their vices a universal disre- 
gard for truth and a want of honourable adheience to their 
promise stand high above the rest, the consequence of this 
habitual practice of lying being “the absence of shame, even 
on being detected.”-* Among the Kafirs “deception is a 
practised art trom early childhood ; even the children will not 
answer a plain question.”^ It is considered a smart thing to 
deceive so long as a person is not found out, but it is awkward 
to be detected ; hence a native father will enjoy seeing his 
children deceive people cleverly. ^ “ In trading with them, you 

may make up your mind that all they tell yon is untrue, and act 
accordingly . . . Your own natives, on the other hand, if they 
like you, will lie for your benefit as stiongly as the opposite party 
against you ; and both sides think it all fair trade.” ^ And in a 
Kafir lawsuit “defendant, plaiiitifT, and witnesses are allowed to 
tell as many lies as they like, in order to make the best of their 
case.” ^ But we also hear that Kafir, do not tell lie to their 
chiefs, and that there aie many among tiu'in who would neve: 
deceive a white man whom they are fond of or respect* 
Among the Bushmans veracity is said to he too oftt,]. > -t not 
always, disregarded, “and tin luglcct of it con iik.eu a nieie 
venial 01161106.”“ “'I'he first version of what a Bushman or 
any native has to say can nevf-r be relied on , wlidieitr you ask 
him about, he mvaiiably s-ays fiist, ‘I don’t know,' and then 
promises to tell you all he does know. A I- h m loi ■’ ws, and 
he says, ‘No, we have got no news,' and shoitK alieiw...ds he 
will tell you news Oif perhaps great interest.” '' In M.ui.iga car 
there w.ns no stigma attac'ied to deceit 01 fiaud , the) "-u'ere 
rathei admired as proofs of suiiciior cunniiig, as tl.ing-^ to be 
imitated, so far at least as the) would not bung the offender 
within the peiialtie- of the iianvc 'a« ' ” * h Hi-. - .) s that “ tJic 
best sign of genius in cliildrcii ise-.teeir<.a a ..ness to deceive, 
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overreach and cheat. The people delight in fabulous tales, but 
in none so much or universally as in those that relate instances 
of successful deceit or fraud. . . . Their constant aim is, in 
business to swindle, in professed friendship to extort, and in mere 
conversation to exaggerate and fabricate.” ^ These statements 
refer to the Hovas , bur among the Betsileo, inhabiting the 
same island, lying and cheating are equally rife, and “neither 
appears to have been thought a sin, so long as it remained 
undiscovered.*’^ At the same time many of the Madagascar 
proverbs are designed to put down lying, and to show that truth 
IS always best.* 

But in Africa, also, there are many peoples who have 
been described as regardful of truth and hostile to falsehood. 
Early travellers speak very highly of the sincerity of 
the Hottentots. Father Tacliart says that they have more 
honesty than is almost anywhere found among Christians ; * 
and Kolben agrees with him, asserting that the word of 
a Hottentot is sacred, and that there is hardly anything 
upon earth which he looks upon as a fouler crime than 
breach of engagement.® According to Barrow, the Hottentots 
are perfectly honest and faithful, and, “ if accused of crimes 
of which they have been guilty, they generally divulge the 
truth.”* Of the Manansas Dr. Holub states that, so far as 
his experience goes, they are beyond the average for honesty 
and fidelity, and are consequently laughed at by the more 
powerful tribes as “the simpletons of the North.” ^ The 
fiahima in the Uganda Protectorate are usually very honest and 
truthful, and most of the Nandi think it very wicked to tell a 
lie.® Among the For tribe of Central Africa “lying is held to 
be a great crime ; even the youngest children are severely 
beaten for it, and any one over fifteen or sixteen who is an 
habitual liar suffers the loss of one lip as a penalty.” * Speaking 
of the natives of Sierra Leone, Winterbottom remarks that, in 
proportion as we advance into the interior of the country, the 
people are found to be more devoid of art and more free from 
suspicion.'® “Those who have dealings with the Fin uiiivers- 
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ally prefer them in point of honesty and manliness to the 
ivipongwe and Coast races,” and it is an insult to call one of them 
a liar or coward.^ Monrad, who wrote in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, asserts that among the Negroes of Accra 
lying is by no means common and that they are as a rule honest 
towards their own people.® According to an early authority, 
the people of Great Benin were very straightforward and did 
not cheat each other.® Mr. and Mrs Hinde write that the 
Masai are as a race truthful, and that a grown-up person among 
them will not lie , “ he may refuse to answer a question, but, 
once given, his word cm be depended on.” * Dr Baumann, on 
the other hand, says that they often lie, but that they regard 
lying as a great fault.® The Guanches of the Canary Islands 
are stated to have been “ slaves to their word.” ® Of the 
Berbers of Morocco Leo Africanus writes . — “ Most honest 
people they are, and destitute of all fraud and guile. . . . They 
keep their couenant most faithfully ; insomuch that they had 
rather die than breake promise.” ® M. Dyveyrier found the same 
virtue among the Touareg, another Bcioer people’ — “La 
fid61it6 aux promesses, aux rnut^s, esi poussde si loin par les 
Touireg, qu’il est difficile d’obienir d’eux <'.cs engagement^ . . . 
II est de maxime chez les TouAreg, en matiere de ..ot^rrat, de 
ne s’engager que pour la inoitit- ‘V cc qu’on peut tenii, .i>.i de 
ne pas s’exposer au reprochc d'lnfidclitd . . Le mensonge, 
le vol domestique et Tabus de confiance sent ircnnnus des 
Touireg”® As regards the iiuthfulness of the African Arabs 
opinions vary. Parkyns asks, “Who is more tr.isrworlhy than 
the desert Arab'’”® According t( Rohlis aid Ch:u.ipine, on 
the other hand, the Arabs of the Sahara art much addicteu to 
lying ,^® and of the Aiabs or Egypt Mr. St John observes — 
“ There is 110 general appreuatioii of a man’s vord. . . . ‘ Liar ’ 
is a playful appell.ative scarcely reproachful , ar.d ‘ 1 have told a 
he’ a confession that may be made withoi'r a Mush Hero- 
dotus' statement that “the Arabs obstut ijec as religiously 
as any people,” is true of the Bedouins of Arabia in the 
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present day. “ No vice or crime is more deservedly stigmatised 
as infamous among Bedouins than treachery. An individual in 
the great Arabian Desert will be forgiven if he should kill a 
stranger on the road, but eternal disgrace would be attached to 
his name, if it were known that he had robbed his companion, 
or his protected guest, even of a handkerchief.”^ Wallin 
affirms that you may put perfect trust in the promise of a 
Bedouin, as soon as you have eaten salt and bread with him.^ 
But whilst faithfulness to a tacit or express promise is thus 
regarded by him as a sacred duty, lying and cheating are as 
prevalent in the desert as in the market-towns of Syria.* 
Speaking of the Bedouins of the Euphrates, Mr. Blunt 
observes — “Truth, in ordinary matters, is not regarded as a 
virtue by the Bedouins, nor is lying held shameful. Every 
man, they say, has a right to conceal his own thought. In 
matters of importance, the simple affirmation is confirmed by 
an oath, and then the fact stated may be relied on. There is 
only one exception to the general rule of lying among them. 
The Bedouin, if questioned on the breed of his mare, will not 
give a false answer He may refuse to say, or he may answer 
that he does not know , but he will not name another breed 
than that to which she really belongs . . . The rule, however, 
docs not hold good on any other point of horse dealing. The 
age, the qualities, and the ownership of the horse may be all 
falsely stated ” * 

Various statements of travellers thus directly contradict 
the common opinion that want of truthfulness is mostly a 
characteristic of uncivilised races.® And we have much 
reason to assume that a foreigner visiting a savage tribe is 
apt rather to underrate than to overestimate its veracity. 
Mr. Savage Landor gives us a curious insight into an 
explorer’s method of testing it. “ If you were to say to 
an Ainu, ‘ You are old, are you not ? ’ he would answer 
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‘ Yes ’ ; but if you asked the same man, ‘ You are not old, 
are you ? ’ he would equally answer ‘ Yes.’ ” And then 
comes the conclusion : — “ Knowingly speaking the truth 
is not one of their characteristics ; indeed, they do not 
know the difference between falsehood and truth.” ^ It is 
hardly surprising to hear from other authorities that the 
Ainu are remarkably honest, and regard veracity as 
one of the most imperative duties.® Speaking of the 
Uaupds and other Brazilian tribes, Mr. Wallace observes : 
— “ In my communications and inquiries among the 
Indians on various matters, I have always found the 
greatest caution necessary, to prevent one’s arriving at 
wrong conclusions. They are always apt to affirm that 
which they see you wish to believe, and, when they do 
not at all comprehend your question, will unhesitatingly 
answer, ‘ Yes.’ ” ® Savages who ar^' inclined to give 
inaccurate answers to questtoi's mad- by st Lingers, may 
nevertheless be truthful towards each other. the 
regard for life and property, so the regard for truth 
varies according as the person roncerned is a forc’ ■ or 
a tribesman. “ Perfidy and faithlessness,” sa^s Crawfurd, 
“ are vices of the Indian islanders, and those vires of which 
they have been most frequent’) accused by strangers. 
This sentence against them must, hovve*-'r-r. be and-rstood 
with some allowances. In tlicir uonicslic and social Inrer- 
course, they are far from being a deceitful people, biu in 
reality possess more integi ty ili.in it is re.asonable to look 
for with so much raisgovernment and bat Parity. It is in 
their intercourse with strangers and with euernies that, like 
other barbarians, the treachery of r ici vi. .acter is dis- 
played.” * The natives of the interior of Sumatra are “ dis- 
honest in their dealings with stranger. , ’vhich thev esteem 
no moral defect.” ® Dalager states Uiat rhe same Green- 
landers who, among themselves, in the sale of an object 

1 Landor, Alone with the Hatty ’Wallace, 7 ravels on the Amazon, 
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which the buyer had not seen, would depreciate it rather 
than overpraise it — even though the seller was anxious to 
get rid of it — ^told frightful lies in their transactions with 
Danish traders.^ The Touareg, whilst scrupulously faithful 
to a promise given to one of their own people, do not 
regard as binding a promise given to a Christian ; * and 
their Arab neighbours say that their word, “ like water 
fallen on the sand, is never to be found again.”* The 
Masai, according to Herr Merker, hold any find of deceit 
to be allowable in their relations with persons of another 
race.* The Hovas of Madagascar even considered it a duty 
for anyone speaking with foreigners on political matters to 
state the exact opposite to the truth, and punished him 
who did otherwise.® 

In point of truthfulness savages are in many cases su- 
perior to nations more advanced in culture. “ A Chinese,” 
says Mr. Wells Williams, “ requires but little motive to 
falsify, and he is constantly sharpening his wits to cozen his 
customer — ^wheedle him by promises and cheat him in 
goods or work.” ® His ordinary speech is said to be so 
full of insincerity that it is very difficult to learn the truth 
in almost any case.’ He feels no shame at being detected 
in a lie, nor does he fear any punishment from his gods for 
it ; * if you call him a liar, “ you arouse in him no sense of 
outrage, no sentiment of degradation.” ® Yet the moral 
teachingsof theChinese inculcate truthfulness as a stringent 
duty. One of their injunctions is, “ Let children always be 
taught to speak the simple truth.” Many sayings may 
be quoted from Confucius in which sincerity is celebrated 
as highly and demanded as urgently as it ev.er was by any 
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Christian moralist. Faithfulness and sincerity, he said, 
should be held as first principles. Sincerity is the way of 
Heaven, the end and beginning of things, without wliich 
there would be nothing. It is as necessary to truly virtuous 
conduct as a boat is to a man wishing to cross a river, or as 
oars are to a boat. The superior man ought to feel shame 
when his conduct is not in accord with his words.' But 
there are instances in which sincerity has to yield to family 
duties : a father should conceal the misconduct of his son, 
and a son that of his father.® Moreover, the great 
moralists themselves did not always act up to their lofty 
principles. Confucius and Mencius sometimes did not 
hesitate to tell a lie for the sake of convenience.® The 
former could excuse himself from seeing an unwelcome 
visitor on the ground that he was sick, when there was 
nothing the matter with him j* and he dehberately broke 
an oath which he had sworn, because it had been forced 
from him.® In Japan, Burma, and Siam, truth is more 
respected than in China. “ In love o truth,” says Pro- 
fessor Rein, “ the Japanese, so far as uiy experieiu . "oes, 
are not inferior to us Europeans.” ® The Burmese, 
though partial to much exaggeration, are generally 
truthful.* And “ the mendacity so characteristic of Orien- 
tals is not a national defect among the Siamese. J .'dng, no 
doubt, is often resorted to as a protection against inju>rice 
and oppression, but the chances are greatly in favoui of 
truth when evidence is sought.” * 

Lying has been called the national vice of the Hindus.® 
“ It is not too much to assert that the mass of Bengalis 
have no notion of truth and falsehood.” A gentleman 
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who has been brought into the closest intimacy with 
natives of all classes, declares that when a question 
is asked, the full bearing of which on themselves or those 
connected with them they cannot see, you may rely upon 
it that the first answer you receive is false ; but that, when 
they see that the truth cannot injure themselves or any one 
they care for, they will speak the truth.” ^ The testimony 
of a Hindu is not generally regarded as evidence.® Forgery 
is frequently resorted to, cheating is rife. “ In almost all 
business transactions of the smallest kind a written agree- 
ment must be made on both sides, and this must be 
stamped and registered, because it is believed that a man’s 
word is not binding.” ® Nor is a lie held disreputable, 
especially if not found out.^ But in India, as elsewhere, 
the question whether truth or falsehood is to be spoken 
depends on the relationship between the speaker and the 
party addressed. In their relations with each other, says 
Sir W. H. Sleeman, members of a village community spoke 
as much truth as those of any other community in the 
world, but in their relations with the government they 
told as many lies ; “ if a man had told a lie to cheat his 
neighbour, he would have become an object of hatred and 
contempt — if he had told a lie to save his neighbour’s 
fields from an increase of rent or tax, he would have 
become an object of esteem and respect.” ® Of the SCkdra 
inhabitants of Central India Sir John Malcolm likewise 
observes that “ they may be said, in their intercourse with 
strangers and with officers of government, to evade the 
truth, and often to assert positive falsehoods”; whereas, “ in 
their intercourse with each other, falsehood is not common, 
and many (particularly some of the cultivators) are dis- 
tinguished by their adherence to truth.” * The ancient 
Hindus were praised for their veracity and good faith ; 
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in his History of India, -written in the second century of 
the Christian era, Arrian states that no Indian was ever 
known to tell an untruth.^ In the sacred books of 
India truthfulness is highly celebrated. “ If veracity and 
a thousand horse-sacrifices are weighed against each other, 
it is found that truth ranks even higher than a thousand 
horse-sacrifices.” * “ Verily the gods are the truth, and 
man is the untruth.” ® “ There is one law which the gods 
do keep, namely, the truth. It is through this that their 
conquest, their glory is unassailable : and so, forsooth, is his 
conquest, his glory unassailable whosoever, knowing this, 
speaks the truth.” * Attendance on, or the worship of, 
the sacred fire means speaking the truth : — “ Whosoever 
speaks the truth, acts as if he sprinkled that lighted fire 
with ghee ; for even so does he enkindle it : and ever the 
more increases his own vital energy, and day by day does 
he become better. And whosoever speaks the untruth^ 
acts as if he sprinkled that lighted fire with water , for even 
so does he enfeeble it : and ever the less becomes his own 
vital energy, and day by day does he become more ked. 
Let him, therefore, speak nothing but the truth.” ® Fear- 
ful denunciations are particularly pronounced against those 
who deliver false testimony in a court of just'ce* By 
giving false evidence concerning small cattle, p witness 
commits the sin of killing ten men ; by false evident, ''on- 
ccrning cows, horses, and men, he commits the sin of kill- 
ing a hundred, a thousand, and ten thousand men respect- 
ively ; but by false evidence concerning land, he commits 
the sin of killing the whole human race.’ The sin of 
falsehood thus admits of different degree's according to the 
magnitude of the injury inflicted by it. Indeed, “ in some 
cases a man who, though knowing the facts to be different, 
gives such false evidence from a pious motive, does not lose 
heaven ; such evidence they call the speech of the gods.” * 
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Moreover, “ whenever the death of a S6dra, of a Vais/a, 
of a Kshatriya, or of a Brahmana would be caused by a 
declaration of the truth, a falsehood may be spoken ; for 
such falsehood is preferable to the truth.” ^ According to 
Buddhist conceptions of lying, “ the magnitude of the 
crime increases in proportion to the value of the article, or 
the importance of the matter, about which the lie is told.”* 
And it is a lesser wrong to lie in self-defence than to 
lie with a view to procuring an advantage by injuring one’s 
neighbour. Thus, to deny the possession of any article, in 
order to retain it, is not a lie of a heinous description, 
whereas to bear false witness in order that the proper 
owmer may be deprived of that which he possesses, is a lie 
to which a greater degree of culpability is attached.* The 
Buddhist 'precept of truthfulness is more restricted than 
that laid down by Brahmanism . — “ It is said by the 
Brahmans that it is not a crime to tell a lie on behalf of 
the guru, or on account of cattle, or to save the person’s 
own life, or to gain the victory in any contest ; but this is 
contrary to the precept.”^ One of the conditions that 
make a Buddha is, never, under the influence of desire 
^•and other passions, to utter a conscious lie, for the sake 
' of wealth or any other advantage.® From the time that 
Gautama became a Bodhisattva, or claimant for the 
Buddhaship, through all his births until the attainment of 
the Buddhaship, he never told a lie ; and “ it were easier 
for the sakwala [or system of worlds] to be blown away 
than for a supreme Buddha to utter an untruth.” ® His 
followers are not equally scrupulous. The Buddhists of 
Ceylon, we are told, lie writhout compunction, and are not 
ashamed to be detected in a lie.^ And religious Mongols 
“ do not hesitate to teU lies even when saying their 
prayers.” ® 
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According to Zoroastrianism, truthfulness is a most 
sacred duty. Lying 'is a creation of the evil spirits, and 
the most efficacious weapon against it is the holy refigion 
revealed to man by Zarathustra.^ In one of the Pahlavi 
texts it is said that when the Spirit of Wisdom was asked, 
“ Through how many ways and motives and good works 
d(^eople arrive most at heaven ? ” he answered thus : 
“ The first good work is liberality, the second truth.” ® 
Contracts are inviolable, both those which are pledged 
with hand or pawn, and those by a mere word.® It is a 
duty to keep faith even with an unbeliever : — “ Break not 
the contract, O Spitama, neither the one that thou hadst 
entered into with one of the unfaithful, nor the one that 
thou hadst entered into with one of the faithful who 
is one of thy own faith.”* Greek historians and cunei- 
form inscriptions also bear witness to the great detestation 
in which falsehood was held by the ancient Persians. 
Herodotas writes : — “ Their sons are carefully instructed 
from their fifth to their twentieth year in three things 
alone — to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the truth. 
. . . The most disgraceful tiling in the world, the/ think, 
is to tell a lie ; the next worse, to owe a debt : because, 
among other reasons, the debtor is obliged to tell lies.” ® 
In the inscriptions of Darius lying is taken as repre- 
sentative of all evil. He is favoured by Ormu^d “ be- 
cause he was not a heretic, nor a liar, nor a tyrant.” His 
great fear is lest it may be thought that any part of the 
record which he has set up has been falsely related ; and 
he even abstains from narrating certain events of his reign 
“ lest to him who may hereafter peruse the tablet, the 
many deeds that have been done by him may seem to be 
falsely recorded.” * Professor Spiegel tries to prove that 
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falsehood, not truthfulness, was a national characteristic 
of the ancient Eranians, to which their noblest men 
offered fruitless resistance ; but the facts he quotes in 
support of his opinion refer to their dealings with foreign 
nations, and have consequently little bearing on the sub- 
ject. The modern Persians are notorious liars, who do 
not even claim to be believed, and smile when detected in 
a lie.* The nomad alone is faithful to his word ; the ex- 
pression, “ I am a nomad,” means, “ You may trust me.” ® 
Falsehood is a prevailing vice in other Muhammedan 
countries also. “ Constant veracity,” says Mr. Lane, “ is 
a virtue extremely rare in modern Egypt ” ; and a deceit- 
ful disposition in commercial transactions is one of the 
most notorious faults of the Egyptian.^ Mr. Lane partly 
ascribes this habit to the influence of Islam, which allows, 
and even commands, falsehood in certain cases. The 
common Moslem doctrine is, that a lie is permissible when 
told in order to save one’s own life, or to reconcile persons 
at variance with each other, or to please or persuade one’s 
wife, or to obtain any advantage in a war with the enemies 
of the faith.® But in other cases lying was highly repro- 
bated by the Prophet ; and that the people have not 
forgotten its sinfulness appears from the phrase, “ No, I 
beg forgiveness of God, it was so and so,” which they 
seldom omit when retracting an unintentional mis-state- 
ment.® I think it is erroneous to regard the want of 
truthfulness among Muhammedan nations as a result of 
their religion. The Eastern Christians and Buddhists are 
no less addicted to falsehood than the Muhammedans.’ 

The Homeric poems make us acquainted with gods and 
men who have recourse to fraud and lying whenever it 
suits their purpose.® The great Zeus makes no difficulty 
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in sending a l^ing dream to Agamemnon. Pallas Athene 
is guilty of gross decat and treachery to Hector ; she 
expressly recommends dissimulation, and loves Odysseus 
on account of his deceitful character.^ No man deals 
more in feigned stories than this master of cunning, who 
makes a boast of his falsehood.^ In the period which lies 
between the Homeric age and the Persian wars veracity 
made perhaps some progress among the Greeks,® but it 
never became one of their national virtues.* Yet in the 
Greek literature deceit is frequently condemned as a vice, 
and truthfulness praised as a virtue.® Achilles expresses 
his horror of lying.® “ Not to tell a he,” was one of the 
maxims of Solon.’ Pindar strongly censures a character 
like that of Odysseus,® and ends up his eulogy on Fsaumis 
by the assurance that he never would contaminate his 
speech with a he.® According to Pythagoras, men be- 
come like gods when they sptak the iruth.*^® According to 
Plato, the habit of lying makes th. -oul ugly*^ , iruth 
is the beginning of every good thing both to god.> and 
men.”*® Yet a distinction should he made L'nween 
different kinds of untruth. Though the many ate too 
fond of saying that at proper times and places falsehood 
may often be right,*® it mutt be admitted that a he is in 
certain cases useful and not hatefnl, as in dealing with 
enemies, or when those whom \.c call oui" frien'i' in a fit 
of madness or illusion are going to do some harm.** iVlore- 
over, the rulers of the State are allowed to he for the 
public good, just as physicians make use of medicines ; 
and they will find a considerable dose ot falsehood and 
deceit necessary foi this purpo”* ouier hand, if 

the ruler catches anybody besides 'umseii lying in the 
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State, he Mvill punish him for introducing a practice “which 
is equally subversive and destructive of ships or State.” ^ 
Next to him who takes a false oath, he who tells a false- 
hood in the presence of his superiors — elders, parents, or 
rulers — ^is most hateful to the gods.* 

Not without reason did the Romans of the republican 
age contrast their own fides with the mendacity of the 
Greeks and the perfidy of the Phoenicians. “ The goddess 
of faith (of human and social faith),” says Gibbon, “ was 
worshipped, not only in her temples, but in the lives of 
the Romans ; and if that nation was deficient in the more 
amiable qualities of benevolence and generosity, they 
astonished the Greeks by their sincere and simple perform- 
ance of the most burdensopie engagements.”® Their 
annals are adorned with signal examples of uprightness, 
which, though to a great extent fictitious, yet bear testi- 
mony to the estimation in which that quality was held.^ 
The Greeks had no Regulus who “ chose to deliver him- 
self up to a cruel death rather than to falsify his word to 
the enemy.” ® The basest forms of falsehood were severely 
punished by law. According to the Twelve Tables, any- 
one who had slandered or libelled another by imputing to 
him a wrongful or immoral act, was to be scourged to 
death,® and capital punishment was also inflicted on false 
witnesses^ and corrupt judges.® However, already before 
the end of the Republic dishonesty, perjuries, and forgeries 
became common in Rome.® 

The ancient Scandinavians considered it disgraceful for 
a man to tell a lie, to break a promise, or to commit a 
treacherous act.^® To kill or rob openly was a pardonable 
offence, if an offence at all ; but he who did it secretly 
was a nithtnger, a “ hateful man,” unless indeed he after- 

^ Plato, RespMtca, ui 389. ' Itnd vui 23. Aulus Gellius, 

* Idem, Leges, xi 917 Idem, Nodes AUtcig, xx 1 53 

Respublxca, 111 389 * Lex Duodenm Tabularum, ix 3 

* Gibbon, History of the Decline and Aulus Gellius, op at xx 1 7. 

Fall of the Roman Empire, v 311 ' Inge, op at p 35 

* Cf Inge, Society in Rome under Maurer, Bekehrung des Norwe- 

the Ceesars, p 33 gischen Stammes, u 134, 183 sq. 

‘Cicero, De officiis, 113 Rosenberg, Nordboemes Aandshv, 1. 

* Lex Duodecim Tabularum, viii i 487, 
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wards openly declared his deed.^ In the Irish Senchus 
Mor it is said that not only false witness, but lying in 
general, deprives the guilty person of “ half his honour- 
price up to the third time ” ; ^ and, according to the 
commentary to the Book of Aicill, the double of his own 
full honour-price is due from each person who commits 
the crime of secret murder.^ 

In the Old Testament there are recorded, from the 
patriarchal age, some cases of lying, which, far from being 
condemned, in no way prevented the liar being a special 
object of divine favour. It must be admitted, however, 
that undue importance has been attached to some of these 
acts of falsehood,* which were committed among foreigners 
with a view to escaping an impending danger.® For 
instance, when Isaac, dwelling in Gerar, said of his wife 
that she was his sister, for fear lest the men of the place 
should kill him,® he did a thing which few conscientious 
men under similar circumstances would hesitate to do. As 
for Jacob’s long course of double-dealing with his father- 
in-law, who was equally greedy and unscrupulous, it 
should be remembered that they were natives of different 
lands.’ Again, when Jacob, at the instigation of his 
mother, grossly deceived his own blind father, the in- 
triguers, as has been pointed out,® manifestly felt that the 
blessing extorted from Isaac ought to descend upon Jacob 
rather than upon Esau, and inasmuch as the word of the 
father was held to carry with it divine validity and potency, 
the securing of it by fair means or foul was deemed an 
urgent necessity. It is obvious that the ancient Hebrews 
did not condemn deceit as wrong in the abstract, and that 
they were very unscrupulous in the use of means. When- 
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ever David was threatened by any danger, he immediately 
employed a falsehood which served his turn ; though not 
incapable of generosity, he deceived enemies and friends 
indifferently, and there is probably no record of treachery 
and lying consistently pursued which surpasses in baseness 
his affair with his faithful servant Uriah the Hittite.^ It 
is true that his conduct towards Uriah was condemned ; 
“ the thing that David had done displeased the Lord.” * 
But it is significant that Yahveh himself occasionally had 
recourse to deceit for the purpose of carrying out his plans. 
In order to ruin Ahab he commissioned a lying spirit to 
deceive his prophets ; ® and once he threatened to use de- 
ception as a means of taking revenge upon idolaters.^ But 
to bear false witness against a neighbour was strictly pro- 
hibited ; ® the false witness should suffer the punishment 
which he was minded to bring upon the person whom he 
calumniated In Ecclesiasticus lying is severely censured : 
— “ A lie is a foul blot in a man, yet it is continually in 
the mouth of the untaught. A thief is better than a 
man that is accustomed to he : but they both shall have 
destruction to heritage. The disposition of a liar is dis- 
honourable, and his shame is ever with him.” ^ “ Lying 
lips are abomination to the Lord ; but they that deal truly 
are his delight.” ® According to the Talmud, “ four shall 
not enter Paradise ■ the scoffer, the liar, the hypocrite, 
and the slanderer.” * Only for the sake of peace, and 
especially domestic peace, may a man tell a he without 
sinning , but he who changes his word commits as heavy 
a sin as he who worships idols.^^ The duty of truthful- 
ness was particularly emphasised by the Essencs.^^ He 
who entered their sect had to pledge himself always to love 

* C/ Kuentn, lietiqion of Isiacl, 1 • Dcutsch, Lilei-ncv p 57 

327, -MtCunJi. he C}t ]) 681 Hershon, Treasures of the Tal- 
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truth and strive to reclaim all liars.^ “ They are eminent 
for fidelity,” says Josephus. “ Whatsoever they say also is 
firmer than an oath ; but swearing is avoided by them, 
and they esteem it worse than perjury ; for they say that 
he who cannot be believed without [swearing by] God is 
already condemned.” * 

“ Speak every man truth with his neighbour,” ® was 
from early times regarded as one of the most imperative 
of Christian maxims.^ According to St. Augustine, a 
lie is not permissible even when told with a view to saving 
the life of a neighbour ; “ since by lying eternal life is 
lost, never for any man’s temporal life must a lie be 
told.” ® Yet all lies are not equally sinful ; the degree of 
sinfulness depends on the mind of the liar and on the 
nature of the subject on which the lie is told.® This 
became the authorised doctrine of the Church.’ Thomas 
Aquinas says that, although lying is always sinful, it is 
not a mortal sin if the end intended be not contrary 
to charity, “ as appears in a jocose lie, that is intended 
to create some slight amusement, and in an ofliicious lie, 
in which is intended even the advantage of our neigh- 
bour.” ® Yet from early times we meet within the Chris- 
tian Church a much less rigorous doctrine, which soon 
came to exercise a more powerful influence on the practice 
and feelings of men than did St. Augustine’s uncom- 
promising love of truth. The Greek Fathers maintained 
that an untruth is not a lie when there is a “ just cause ” 

^ Josephus, Debellojudaico, 11 8 7 ^ Gratian, Decretum, 11 22 2. 12, 
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for it ; and as a just cause they regarded not only self- 
defence, but also zeal for God's honour.* This zeal, 
together with an indiscriminate devotion to the Church, 
led to those “ pious frauds,” those innumerable falsifica- 
tions of documents, inventions of legends, and forgeries 
of every description, which made the Catholic Church 
a veritable seat of lying, and most seriously impaired the 
sense of truth in the minds of Christians.* By a fiction, 
Papacy, as a divine institution, was traced back to the age 
of the Apostles, and in virtue of another fiction Constantine 
was alleged to have abdicated his imperial authority in 
Italy in favour of the successor of St. Peter.® The Bishop 
of Rome assumed the privilege of disengaging men from 
their oaths and promises. All oath which was contrary 
to the good of the Church was declared not to be binding.* 
The theory was laid down tliat, as faith was not to be 
kept with a tyrant, pirate, or robber, who kills the body, 
it was still less to be kept with an heretic, who kills the 
soul.® Private protestations w'ere thought sufficient to 
relieve men in conscience from being bound by a solemn 
treaty or from the duty of speaking the truth ; and an 
equivocation, or play upon words m which one sense is 
taken by the speaker and another sense intended by him 
for the hearer, was in some cases held permissible.® Ac- 
cording to Alfonso de’ Liguori — who lived in the eigh- 
teenth century and was beatified in the nineteenth, and 
whose writings were declared by high authority not to 
contain a word that could be justly found fault with,’ 
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there are three sorts of equivocation which may be 
employed for a good reason, even with the addition of 
a solemn oath. We are allowed to use ambiguously words 
having two senses, as the word volo, which means both to 
“ wish ” and to “ fly ” ; sentences bearing two main mean- 
ings, as “ This book is Peter’s,” which may mean 
either that the book belongs to Peter or that Peter is 
the author of it ; wocds having two senses, one more 
common than the other or one literal and the other 
metaphorical — for instance, if a man is asked about 
something which it is in his interest to conceal, he may 
answer, “ No, I say,” that is “ I say the word ‘ no.’ ” ^ 
As for mental restrictions, again, such as are “ purely 
mental,” and on that account cannot in any manner 
be discovered by other persons, are not permissible ; but 
we may, for a good reason, make use of a “ non-pure 
mental restriction,” which, in the nature of things, is 
discoverable, although it is not discc>v'ered by the person 
with whom we are dealing.^ Thus it would be wrong 
secretly to insert the word “ no ” in an affirmative oath 
without any external sign ; bur it would not be w or.g to 
insert it in a whispering voice or under the cover of a 
cough. The “ good reason ” for which equivocations 
and non-pure mental restriction® may be employed is 
defined as “ any honest object, such as keeping onr goods 
spiritual or temporal.” ^ In support of this casuistry it is 
uniformly said by Catholic apologists that each man has a 
right to act upon the defensive, that he has a light to 
keep guard over the knowledge which he possesses m the 
same way as he may defend his goods ; and as for there 
being any deceit in the matter — ^^vhy, :old.crs u®c strata- 
gems in war, and opponents use feints in fencing ’ 

Adherence to truth and especiallv perfect fidelity to a 
promise were strongly insisted upon by the code of 
Chivalry.® However exacting or absurd ’■he vow might 
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be, a knight was compelled, to perform it in all the strict- 
ness of the letter. A man frequently promised to grant 
whatever another should ask, and he would have lost the 
honourof his knighthood if he had declined from his word.^ 
We are told by Lancelot du Lac that when King Artus 
had given his word to a knight to make him a present of 
his wife, he would neither listen to the lamentations of the 
unfortunate woman, nor to anyrepresentations which could 
be made him ; he replied that a king must not go from 
his word, and the queen was accordingly delivered to the 
knight.® The knights taken in war were readily allowed 
liberty for the time they asked, on their word of honour 
that they would return of their own accord, whenever it 
should be required.® So great, it is said, was the knights’ 
respect for an oath, a promise, or a vow, that when they lay 
under any of these restrictions, they appeared everywhere 
with little chains attached to their arms or habits to show 
all the world that they were slaves to their word ; nor 
were these chains taken off till their promise had been 
performed, which sometimes extended to a term of four 
or five years.^ It cannot be expected, of course, that 
reality should have always come up to the ideal. In 
the thirteenth century the Count of Champagne declared 
that he confided more in the lowest of his subjects than in 
his knights.® Moreover, the knightly duty of sincerity 
seems to have gone little beyond the formal fulfilment 
of an engagement. “ The age of Chivalry was an age of 
chicane, and fraud, and trickery; which were not least 
conspicuous among the knightly classes.” ® It is signifi- 
cant that the English law of the thirteenth century, though 
quite willing to admit in vague phrase that no one should 
be suffered to gain anything by fraud, was inclined to hold 
that a man has himself to thank if he is misled by deceit,the 
king’s court generally providing no remedy for him who to 
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his disadvantage had trusted the word of a liarA Towards 
the end of the Middle Ages and later, crimes against the 
Mint and the offence of counterfeiting seals, usually accom- 
panied by that of forging letters or official documents, 
were extremely common in England ; ® and false weights, 
false measures, and false pretences of all kinds were ordi- 
nary instruments of commerce.® 

In modern times, according to Mr. Pike, the Public 
Records testify a decrease of deception in England.^ Com- 
mercial honesty has improved, and those mean arts to 
which, during the reigns of the Tudors, even men in the 
highest positions frequently had recourse, have now, at 
any rate, descended to a lower grade of society.® At 
present, in the civilised countries of the West, opinion 
as to what the duty of sincerity implies varies not only in 
different individuals, but among different classes or groups 
of people, as also amoAg different nations. Duplicity is 
heldmore reprchensiblein a gentleman than in a shopkeeper 
or a peasant. The notion which seem', to be common in 
England, that an advocate is over-scrupulous who refuses 
to say what he knows to be faL'C if he is instructti.. to say 
it,® appears strange at least to some foreigners ; and in 
certain countries it is commonly regarded as biamable if a 
person ostensibly professes a rehgu-n in which he does not 
believe, say, by going to church ’Fhe Quakers deem all 
complimentary modes of speech, toi instance in addressing 
people, to be objectionable as being inconsistent ^vith 
truth®. Certain philosophers have expressed the opinion 
that veracity is an unconditional duty, which is not to be 
limited by any expediency, but nui-t he respected in all 
circumstances. According to Kant, it Aould be a crime 
to tell a falsehood to a murderer who asked us whether 
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our friend, of whom he was in pursuit, had taken refuge 
in our houseA Fichte maintains that the defence of 
so-called necessary lies is the most wicked argument 
possible amongst men.” * Dymond says, “ If I may tell 
a falsehood to a robber in order to save my property, I 
may commit parricide for the same purpose.” ® But this 
rigorous view is not shared by common sense, nor by 
orthodox Protestant theology.^ Jeremy Taylor asks, 
“ Who will not tell a harmless lie to save the life of his 
friend, of his child, of himself, of a good and brave 
man ? ” ® Where deception is designed to benefit the 
person deceived, says Professor Sidgwick, “ common sense 
seems to concede that it may sometimes be right : for 
example, most persons would not hesitate to speak falsely 
to an invalid, if this seemed the only way of concealing facts 
that might produce a dangerous shock : nor do I perceive 
that any one shrinks from telling fictions to childrenj on 
matters upon which it is thought well that they should not 
know the truth.” ® In the case of grown-up people, how- 
ever, this principle seems to require the modification made 
by Hutcheson, that there is no wrong in false speech when 
the party deceived himself does not consider it an injury 
to be deceived.’ Otherwise it might easily be supposed to 
give support to “ pious fraud,” which in its crudest form 
is nowadays generally disapproved of, but which in subtle 
disguise still has many advocates among religious partisans. 
It is argued that the most important truths of religion 
cannot be conveyed into the minds of ordinary men, 
except by being enclosed, as it were, in a shell of fiction, 
and that by relating such fictions as if they were facts we 
are really performing an act of substantial veracity.® But 
this argument seems chiefly to have been invented for the 

^Kant, ' Ueber ein vermeintes CArishun EWjcs, 'Individual Ethics,’ 
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S »seof supporting a dilapidated structure of theological 
ng, and can hardly be accepted by any person un- 
prejudiced by religious bias. As a means of self-defence 
deviation from truth has been justified not only in the case 
of grosser injuries, but in the case of illegitimate curiosity, 
as it seems unreasonable that a person should be obliged 
to supply another with information which he has no right 
to exact.^ The obligation of keeping a promise, again, is 
qualified in various ways. Thoughtful persons would 
commonly admit that such an obligation is relative to the 
promisee, and may be annulled by him.^ A promise to 
do an immoral act is held not to be binding, because the 
prior obligation not to do the act is paramount.® If, 
before the time comes to fulfil a promise, circumstances 
have altered so much that the effects of keeping it are 
quite different from those which were foreseen when it was 
made, aU would agree that the promisee ought to release 
the promiser ; but if he declines to do so, some would say 
that the latter is in every case h <und by his promise, 
whilst others would maintain that a consid'erabh ifteration 
of circumstances has removed the obligation.* How far 
promises obtained by force or fraud are binding is a much 
disputed question.® Accoiding to Hutcheson, for insiance, 
no regard is due to a promise which has been extorted 
by unjust violence * Adam Smith, on the other hand, 
considers that whenever such a promise is violated, though 
for the most necessary reason, it is always with some 
degree of dishonour to the person who made it, and that 
“ a brave man ought to die rather than make a promise 
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which he can neither keep without folly nor violate with- 
out ignominy.” ^ 

In point of veracity and good faith the old distinction 
between duties which we owe to our fellow-countrymen 
and such as we owe to foreigners is still preserved in 
various cases. It is particularly conspicuous in the relations 
between different states, in peace or war. Stratagems and 
the employment of deceptive means necessary to procure 
intelligence respecting the enemy or the country are held 
allowable in warfare, independently of the question whether 
the war is defensive or aggressive.® Deceit has, in fact, 
often constituted a great share of the glory of the most cele- 
brated commanders; and particularly in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was a common opinion that successes gained through 
a spy are more creditable to the skill of a general than 
successes in regular battles.® Lord Wolseley writes : — “ As 
a nation we are bred up to feel it a disgrace even to succeed 
by falsehood ; the word spy conveys something as repul- 
sive as slave ; we will keep hammering along with the 
conviction that ‘ honesty is the best policy,’ and that truth 
always wins in the long run. These pretty little sentences 
do well for a child’s copy-book, but the man who acts upon 
them in war had better sheathe his sword for ever.” ^ At 
the same time, there are some exceptions to the general 
rule that deceit is permitted against an enemy. Under the 
customs of war it has been agreed that particular acts and 
signs shall have a specific meaning in order that belligerents 
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may carry on certain necessary intercourse, and it is 
forbidden to employ such acts or signs in deceiving an 
enemy. Thus information must not be surreptitiously 
obtained under the shelter of a flag of truce ; buildings not 
used as hospitals must not be marked with an hospital flag ; 
and persons not covered by the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention must not be protected by its cross.^ A curious 
arbitrary rule affects one class of stratagems by forbidding 
certain permitted means of deception from the moment at 
which they cease to deceive. It is perfectly legitimate to 
use the distinctive emblems of an enemy in order to escape 
from him or to draw his forces into action ; but it is held 
that soldiers clothed in the uniforms of their enemy must 
put on a conspicuous mark by which they can be recognised 
before attacking, and that a vessel using the enemy’s flag 
must hoist its own flag before firing with shot or shell.® 
Disobedience to this rule is considered to entail grave 
dishonour ; for “ in actual battle enemies arc bound to 
combat loyally, and are not free to ensure victory by 
putting on a mask of friendship.”® But, as Mr. Hall 
observes, it is not easy to see vvhy it is more disioyal to 
wear a disguise when it is obviously useless, tlian when it 
serves its purpose ^ Finally, it is universally agreed that 
promises given to the enemy ought to be kept ; ^ this was 
admitted even by Machiavelli * and Bynl( rshoek,' who did 
not in general burden belligerents with particularly heavy 
duties. But the restrictions which “ international law ” 

^ ConfSrence de Druxellei, art sq * Mdchiavelli, Dtscorn, lu 40 
InstrucUons for the Government of [Operr 111 104) 

Armies of the United States in the ’ Byrkn ' Oveestiones juris 
Field, a.r\, 101.114,117 Manual of pubhn, i 1 p 4 Tht maxim of 
the Laves of War on I and, prepared Canon Law, "Fides servanda hosti" 
by the Institute of International Law, (Gratian Decretum, 11 ^3 1 3), how- 
art 8 (d) Hall, Treatise on Inter- ever, w.r ('really impaired by the 
national Law, p 537 if pnnciple,"j.iramcntumcontrautili- 

• Hall.op ctl p 538sf niuntschli, tatero ecdesiasticam praestitum non 
Droit international, § 561;, p 328 sq tenei ” fCreRorv IX Decrelales, 11 

* Blnntschli, cit §565, p 329 ^ 4 . 27 See N\!a, Le droit de la guerre 

*Hal 1 , op cit p 539 et les pricurseurs de Grolius, p 126 

‘ Hefiter, Das Europ&ische Volker- sq ) 

recht der Gegenwart, § 125, p 262 





CHAPTER XXXI 

THE KECARD FOR TRUTH AND GOOD FAITH 

{concluiei) 

The condemnation of untruthfulness and bad faith 
springs from a variety of sources. In the first place, 
he who tells a lie, or who breaks a promise, generally 
commits an injury against another person liis act con- 
sequently calls forth sympathetic resentment, and becomes 
an object of moral censure. 

Men have a natural disposition to believe whd' rhev are 
told. This disposition is paaiicularly obviotis in young 
children ; it is acquired wisdom and experience only that 
teach incredulit} , and, as Adam Smith observe', they very 
seldom teach it enough.^ Even people who are themselves 
pre-eminent liars are often deceived by the falsehoods of 
others.® When detected a deception always implies a con- 
flict between two irreconcilable ideas , and such a conflict 
gives rise to a feeling of pain,® whicli ma^ call ^orth 
resentment against its volitional cause, the deceiver. 

But men are not only ready to i ' e what they are 
told, they also like to know the truth. Curiosity, or the 
love of truth, is coeval with the first operations of the 
intellect ; it seems to be an ultimuie fact in the human 

* Hen], Inquiry into the Human * 3011011 , Tw-o Trips to Gorilla 
JSIind, VI 24, p ,^30 sqq Adam Land, 1 20O ^Mpongwe) 

Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiments, * Lehmann. Hovedlovene for det 
p 4945^ lyugaXdStevtart, Philosophy ntennesKeltgi F 4 lelsehv, p 181 Cf 
of the Active and Moral Powers of Bain, Emotions and the Will, p 218 
Afan, 11 340 sq 
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frame.^ In our endeavour to learn the truth we are 
frustrated by him who deceives us, and he becomes an 
object of our resentment. 

Nor are we injured by a deception merely because we 
like to know the truth, but, chiefly, because it is of much 
importance for us that we should know it. Our conduct 
is based upon our ideas ; hence the erroneous notion as 
regards some fact in the past, present, or future, which is 
produced by a lie or false promise, may lead to unforeseen 
events detrimental to our interests. Moreover, on dis- 
covering that we have been deceived, we have the humiliat- 
ing feeling that another person has impertinently made our 
conduct subject to his will. This is a wound on our pride, 
a blot on our honour. Francis I. of France laid down as 
a principle, “ tliat the he was never to be put up with 
without satisfaction, but by a base-born fellow.” * “ The 
lie,” says Sainte-Palaye, “ has always been considered the 
most fatal and ii reparable affront that a man of honour 
could receive.” ® 

How largely the condemnation of falsehood and bad 
faith is due to the haim suffered by the victim appears 
from the fact that a lie or breach of faith is held more 
condemnable in proportion to the magnitude of the harm 
caused by it. But even m apparently trifling cases the 
reflective mind strongly insists upon the necessity of 
truthfulness and fidelity to a given word. Every lie and 
every unfulfilled promise has a tendency to lessen mutual 
confidence, to predispose the perpetrator to commit a 
similar offence in the future, and to serve as a bad example 
for others. “ The importance of truth,” says Bentham, 
“ is so great, that the least violation of its laws, even in 
frivolous matters, is always attended with a certain degree 
of danger. The slightest deviation from it is an attack 
upon the respect we owe to it. It is a first transgression 
which facilitates a second, and familiarises the odious ideal 


1 Dugald Stewart, op cU ii 334, 1 71 

34 ° , „ „ ’Sainte-Palaye, Mimoxret sur 
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of falsehood.”^ Contrariwise, as Aristotle observes, he 
who is truthful in unimportant matters will be all the 
more so in important ones.* Similar considerations, how- 
ever, require a certain amount of reflection and farsighted- 
ness ; hence intellectual development tends to increase the 
emphasis laid on the duties of sincerity and good faith. 
At the earlier stages of civilisation it is frequently con- 
sidered good form to tell an untruth to a person in or-der 
to please him, and ill-mannered to contradict him, how- 
ever much he be mistaken,* for the reason that farther 
consequences are left out of account. The utilitarian basis 
of the duty of truthfulness also accounts for those extreme 
cases in which a deception is held permissible or even a 
duty, when promoting the true interests of the person 
subject to it. 

The detestation of falsehood is m a very large measure 
due to the motive which commonly .it the bottom of a 
he. It is doubtful whether a he etc is told simply from 
love of falsehood.* The lutcntiun to produce a wrong 
belief has a deeper motive than the mcic desire to produce 
such a belief ; and in lno^l cases iliis motin the 
deceiver’s hope of benefiting himself at tlie expense of the 
person deceived. A better motive makes the act less 
detestable, or may even sene ao .t justification. But the 
broad doctrine that the end !>anttilies the means ’’s gene- 
rally rejected ; and the priiicipk which sometimes allows 

‘Bentham Theory of Legisla. , truth " An I-nglish sportbinuii after 
p 260 ^ anteVppe, uiqu<rcuot his 

® Aristotle, Clhtca Kicomachea, iv d.i'^ atlendd.u ' is it uuuiidad ? " 
78 Iri* inswer was, " V cs ' the ball 

•Besides statements referred to w^nt ii®ht IjiIl. h‘s heart '* These 
above, see Dobri^holfer, Aciouvt oj pimi* ii ’ ’ nivei pi uviiig fatal, 

IheAhiponei.n 137. Hennepin, AVai be askt 1 a hieT.c, who understood 
Dticovery of a Vast Countr’^ »n the language, to explain to the man 
America between New 1 1 once and Nrw that he prcfeirtd the truth in every 
Mexico, n 70, D.Ul, .ifasfta, p 398 case "Hi is my fatl.fr ” rcpliod 
(Aleuts) , Oldfield, m Trans hthn the iiauve ‘ and 1 thought he 
Soc N S 111 255 (West .\ustrah<in would be displeased if I told him 
natives) “ The natives of Africa," that he never h I at all " The wish 
says Livingstone {hxpedition to the I0 please 1,, lias isc a fertile source 
Zambesi, i) 309), " have an amiable of untruth in children, especially 
desire to please, and often tell what g.ris (Sully, Studies of Childhood, 
they imagine will be gratifying, p 256) 

rather than the uninteresting naked * Pugald Stewart, o/i cit u 342 
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deceit from a benevolent motive has been restricted within 
very narrow limits by a higher conception of individual 
freedom and individual rights. Thus the emancipation 
of morality from theology has brought discredit on the 
old theory that religious deception is permissible when 
it serves the object of saving human souls from eternal 
perdition. The opinion that nb motive whatsoever can 
justify an act of falsehood has been advocated not only 
by intuitional moralists, but on utilitarian grounds.^ But 
it certainly seems absurd to the common sense of mankind 
that we should be allowed to save our own life or the life 
of a fellow-man by killing the person who wants to take 
it, but not by deceiving him. 

It is easy to see why falsehood is so frequently held 
permissible, praiseworthy, or even obligatory, when 
directed against a stranger. In early society an injury 
inflicted on a stranger calls forth no sympathetic resent- 
ment. On the contrary, being looked upon with suspicion 
or hated as an enemy, he is considered a proper object of 
deception. Among the Bushmans “ no one dare give any 
information in the absence of the chief or father of the 
clan.” ® “ A Bedouin,” says Burckhardt, “ who does not 
know the person interrogating him, will seldom answer 
with truth to questions concerning his family or tribe. 
The children are taught never to answer similar questions, 
lest the interrogator may be a secret enemy and come for 
purposes of revenge,” ^ Among the Beni Amer a stranger 
can never trust a man’s word on account of “ their con- 
tempt for everything foreign.”* That even civilised 
nations allow stratagem in warfare is the natural conse- 
quence of war itself being allowed ; and if good faith is 
to be preserved between enemies, that is because only 
thereby useless cruelty can be avoided and an end be put 
to hostilities. 

However, deceit is not condemned merely because it is 

1 Macmillan, Protnolton of General * Burckhardt, JVotei on the Bedoutns 
Happiness, p I66 so and Wahdbys, p 2io 

• Chapman, Travels in the Interior * Munzmger, Ostafrikanische Slu- 
of South Africa, i 76 dten, p 337. 
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an injury to the party deceived and as such apt to 
arouse sympathetic resentment, but it is an object of dis- 
interested, moral resentment also because it is intrinsically 
anti|>athetic. Lying is a cheap and cowardly method of 
gaining an undue advantage, and is consequently despised 
where courage is respected.^ It is the weapon of the weak, 
the woman,® and the slave.® Fraud, says Cicero, is the 
property of a fox, force that of a lion ; “ both are 
utterly repugnant to society, but fraud is the more 
detestable.” * “ To lie is servile,” says Plutarch, “ and 
most hateful in all men, hardly to be pardoned even 
in poor slaves.” ® On account of its cowardliness, lying 
was incompatible with Teutonic and knightly notions of 
manly honour ; and among ourselves the epithets “ liar ” 
and “ coward ” are equally disgraceful to a man. “ All 
... in the rank and station of gentlemen,” Sir Walter 
Scott observes, “ are forcibly called upon to remember 
that they must resent the imputation of a voluntary false- 
hood as the most gross injury.” ® Fichte asks, Whence 
comes that internal shame for one’s self which manifests 
itself even stronger in the case of a lie than in thi. i.ase 
of any other violation of conscience ? ” And his answer 
is, that the lie is accompanied by cowardice, and that no- 
thing so much dishonours us in our own eyes as want of 
courage.’ According to Kant, “ a lie is tlie abandr-u nent, 
and, as it were, the annihilation, uf the dignity of a man.” ® 

‘ Cf Schopenhauer, LUe Grundlage History of the Mission of the United 
der Moral, § 17 {Sdnunthche Werkr, Brethren, i 16 riroquoisj llearae 
VI. 250), Grote, Treatise on the Moral Jo^-rney to the Nor them Ocean, p 307 
Ideals, p 254 sq [Noithern Indians] Ljon, Prt- 

’ Women are commonly '.>ij to be vale Jo.,r> , I n 340 [Eskimo of 
I>articularly addicted to falseluxid Igloohk] lld.-gci {.vn-nlandske Re- 
(Schopenhauer, Parerga und Parali- lationer, p 61) , Cranz, History of 
poniena,\\ 497 sj GMoo, Inquiries Creenland, 1 175) 
into Human Faculty, p 56 sq ’Seeiii/ju p 129 
Krauss, Sxtte und Branch der * Ciceio. ^e oljicits, i 13 
Sudslaven, pp 508, 514 Maurer, • Plutarch, Ve educatione puer~ 
Bekehmng des Norwegtschen Slam- oruin, 14 

mes, 11 159 [ancient Scandina- 'Scott, Ess..', "t Chi”dlry,‘ m 

vian^, Dollinger, The Gentile and Miscellaneous Prose Works, vi 58 
the Jew, 11 23 j [ancient Greeks] i Fichte, Das System der SiUenlehre, 
Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle p ^70 , English translation,}) 302sq 
Ages, p 219 Le Bon, La etw/iro- * Kant, MetaphysischeAnfangungs- 
tion des Arabes, p 433 Loskiel, grund,. der Tugendlekre, p 84 
VOL. II I 
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But a lie may also be judged of from a very different 
point of view. It may be not only a sign of cowardice, but 
a sign of cleverness. Hence a successful lie may excite 
admiration, a disinterested kindly feeling towards^ the liar, 
genuine moral approval ; whereas to be detected in a lie is 
considered shameful. And not only is the clever liar an 
object of admiration, but the person whom he deceives is 
an object of ridicule. To the mind of a West African 
native. Miss Kingsley observ'es, there is no intrinsic harm 
in lying, “ because a man is a fool who believes another 
man on an important matter unless he puts on the oath.” ^ 
A Syrian proverb says, “ Lying is the salt (goodness) of 
men, and shameful only to one who believes.” ® 

The duties of sincerity and good faith are also to some 
extent, and in certain cases principally, founded on pruden- 
tial considerations. Although, as the Msrchen tells us, it 
happens every day in the world that the fraudulent is 
successful,* there is a widespread notion that, after all, 
“ honesty is the best policy.” “ Nothing that is false can 
be lasting,” says Cicero.* “ The liar is short-lived ” (that 
is, soon detected), say the Arabs,® According to a Wolof 
proverb, “ lies, however numerous, will be caught by truth 
when it rises up.” * The Basutos have a saying that 
“ cunning devours its master.” It has been remarked 
that “ if there were no such thing as honesty, it would be 
a good speculation to invent it, as a means of making one’s 
fortune.” ® 

Moreover, lying is attended not only with social disad- 
vantages, but with supernatural danger. The West African 
Fjort have a tale about a fisherman who every day used to 
catch and smuggle into his house great quantities of fish. 


* Kingsley, West African Studies. 
414 Cf Sommerville, 'Ethnogr 
otes in New Georgia,’ your Anthr 
Inst xxvi 394 

' Burton and Drake, Unexplored 
Syria, 1 273 See also Burckhardt, 
Arabic Proverbs, p 44 sg 
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but denied to his brother and relatives that he had caught 
anything. All this time the fetish Sunga was watching, and 
was grieved to hear him lie thus. The fetish punished him 
by depriving him of the power of speech, that he might lie 
no more, and so for the future he could only make his 
wants known by signs.^ In another instance, the Fjort 
tell us, the earth-spirit turned into a pillar of clay a woman 
who said that she had no peas for sale, when she had her 
basket full of them.* The Nandi of the Uganda Protecto- 
rate believe that “ God punishes lying by striking the un- 
truthful person with lightning.” ® The Dyaks of Borneo 
think that the lightning god is made angry even by the 
most nonsensical untruth, such as the statement that a man 
has a cat for his mother or that vermin can dance.* In 
Aneiteum, of the New Hebrides, the belief prevailed that 
liars would be punished in the life to come ; ® according 
to the Banks Islanders, they were excluded from the true 
Panoi or Paradise after death.* We have already noiiced 
the emphasis which some of the higher religions lay on 
veracity and good faith, and other statements mat be "idded 
testifying the interest which god; of a more civilised type 
take in the fulfilment of these duties. In ancient Egypt 
Amon Ra, “ the chief of all the gods,” was invoked as 
“ Lord of Truth ” , ’ and Maa, or Maat, rcj>resented as 
his daughter, was the goddess of truth and rightet'L.-.ness.® 
In a Babylonian hymn the moon god is appealed to as rhe 
guardian of truth.® The Vedir gods .are described as 
“ true ” and “ not deceitful,” as friends of honesty and 
righteousness and Agni was ihe lord of vows.^^ The 
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Zoroastrian Mithra was a protector of truth, fidelity, and 
covenants,'^ and Rashnu Razista, **the truest true, was the 
genius of truth.* According to the Iliad, Zeus is “ no 
abettor of falsehoods ” ; * according to Plato, a he is hate- 
ful not only to men but to gods.* Among the Romans 
Jupiter and Dius Fidius were gods of treaties,® and Fides 
was worshipped as the deity of faithfulness.® How shall we 
explain this connection between religious beliefs and the 
duties of veracity and fidelity to promises ? 

Apart from the circumstances which in some cases make 
gods vindicators of the moral law in general, as conceived 
of by their worshippers, there are quite special reasons for 
their disapproval of insincerity and bad faith. Here again 
we notice the influence of magic beliefs on the religious 
sanction of morality. 

There is something uncanny in the untrue word itself. 
As Professor Stanley Hall points out, children not in- 
frequently regard every deviation from the most pain- 
fully literal truth as alike heinous, with no perspective or 
degrees of difference between the most barefaced intended 
and unintended lies. In some children this fear of telling 
an untruth becomes so neurotic that to every statement, 
even to yes or no, a “ perhaps ” or “ I think ” is added 
mentally, whispered, or aloud. One boy had a long 
period of fear that, like Ananias and Sapphira, he might 
some moment drop down dead for a chance and perhaps 
unconscious lie.’ On the other hand, an acted lie is felt to 
be much less harmful than a spoken one ; to point the 
wrong way when asked where some one is gone is less 
objectionable than to speak wrongly, to nod is less sin- 
ful than to say yes. Indeed, acted lies are for the most 

* Darmestetcr, Ormaxdel Ahriman, Period of the Republic, ■pp, i^i, 23 gsq 

p 78 Geiger, Civilization of the ' Cicero, De officiis, 111 29 Idem, 
Pastern Iranians, pp Ivii , 1O4 De nalura deorum, 11 23 , 111 18 
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part easily gotten away with, whereas some mysterious 
baneful energy seems to be attributed to the spoken un- 
truth. That its evil influence is looked upon as quite 
mechanical appears from the palliatives used for it. Many 
American children are of opinion that a lie may be 
reversed by putting the left hand on the right shoulder 
and that even an oath may be neutralised or taken in an 
opposite sense by raising the left instead of the right 
hand.^ Among children- in New York “ it was sufficient to 
cross the fingers, elbows, or legs, though the act might not 
be noticed by the companion accosted, and under such 
circumstances no blame attached to a falsehood.”® To 
think “ I do not mean it,” or to attach to a statement 
a meaning quite different from the current one, is a form 
of reservation which is repeatedly found in children.® Nor 
are feelings and ideas of this kind restricted to the young ; 
they are fairly common among grown-up people, and have 
even found expression in ethical doctrines. They he at 
the root of the Jesuit theory of mental reservations. 
According to Thomas Aquinas, again, though it li. ./rong 
to tell a lie for the purpose of deiivenng another from an) 
danger whatever, it is lawful “ to hide the truth prudently 
under some dissimulation, as Augustine says.” * It is not 
uncommonly argued that in defence of a secret we may not 
“ lie,” that is, produce directly beliefs contrary to facts ; 
but that we may “ turn a question aside,” rhat is, produce 
indirectly, by natural inference from oui answer, a 
negatively false belief ; or that we may “ throw the 
inquirer on a wrong scent,” that is, produce similarly 
a positively false belief.® This extreme ^ )• malism may no 
doubt to some extent be traced to the influence of early 
training. From the day w'e learned to speak, the duty 
of telling the truth has been strenuouily enjoined upon us, 
and the word “ lie ” has been associated with sin of the 

^ Stanley Hall, ‘ Children's Lies,' ’ Stanley Hali, .'j.. h/ p 68 
m Amsrtcan Journal of Psychology, ‘Thomas Aquinas, Summa theo- 
111 68 sg lee><.a, 11 -11 no 3 4 

' Bergen and Newell, ' Current ‘ See Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 
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blackest hue; whereas other forms of falsehood, being 
less frequent, less obvious, and less easy to define, have 
also been less emphasised. But after full allowance is 
made for this influence, the fact still remains that a 
mystic efficacy is very commonly ascribed to the spoken 
word. Even among ourselves many persons would not 
dare to praise their health or fortune for fear lest some evil 
should result from their speech ; and among less civilised 
peoples much greater significance is given to a word than 
among us. Herodotus, after mentioning the extreme im- 
portance which the ancient Persians attached to the duty 
of speaking the truth, adds that they held it unlawful even 
“ to talk of anything which it is unlawful to do.” ^ I 
think, then, we may assume that, if for some reason 
or other, falsehood is stigmatised, the mysterious tendency 
inherent in the word easily develops into an avenging 
power which, as often happens in similar cases, is associated 
with the activity of a god. 

The punishing power of a word is particularly con- 
spicuous in the case of an oath. But the evil attending 
perjury does not come from the lie as such : it is in the 
first place a result of the curse which constitutes the oath. 
An oath is essentially a conditional self-imprecation, a 
curse by which a person calls down upon himself some 
evil in the event of what he says not being true. The 
efficacy of the oath is originally entirely magical, it is due 
to the magic power inherent in the cursing words. In 
order to charge them with supernatural energy various 
methods are adopted. Sometimes the person who takes 
the oath puts himself in contact with some object which 
represents the state referred to in the oath, so that the 
oath may absorb, as it were, its quality and communicate 
it to the perjurer. Thus the Kandhs swear upon the 
lizard’s skin, “ whose scaliness they pray may be their lot 
if forsworn,” or upon the earth of an ant-hill, “ like 
which they desire tnat, if false, they may be reduced to 
powder.” * The Tunguses regard it as the most dreadful 

* Herodotus, i. 139. ■ Macphenon, Memonals of Serviet m India, p. 83. 
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of all their oaths when an accused person is compelled to 
drink some of the blood of a dog which, after its throat 
has been cut, is impaled near a fire and burnt, or has its 
flesh scattered about piece-meal, and to swear ; — “ I speak 
the truth, and that is as true as it is that I drink this blood. 
If I lie, let me perish, burn, or be dried up like this 
dog.”^ In other cases the person who is to swear takes 
hold of a certain object and calls it to inflict on him some 
injury if he perjure himself. I'he Kandhs frequently take 
oath upon the skin of a tiger, “ from which animal destruc- 
tion to the perjured is invoked.”*TheAngami Nagas,when 
they swear to keep the peace, or to perform any promise, 
“ place the barrel of a gun, or a spear, between their teeth, 
signifying by this ceremony that, if they do not act up to 
their agreement, they are prepared to fall by either of the 
two weapons.” ® The Chuvashes, again, put a piece of 
bread and a little salt in the mouth und^swear, “ May I 
be in want of these, if I say not true ' ” oi if I not 
keep my word ! Anothci method o'" charging an oath 
with supernatuial energy is to touch, o’" to estab’i’ ’ some 
kind of contact with, a holy ubuct on the occasion when 
the oath is taken. The Iowa have a mysterious iron or 
stone, wrapped in jcvcn skin., by which they make men 
swear to speak the truth.'* 'I'he people of Ktsam, in the 
highlands of Palembang, swear Iw an oiu saore>: <mfe,“ 
the Bataks of South Toba on their mIIi’c idoh,' i(ie 
Ostyaks on the nose of a ln.ar, winch is regarded bv ihciri 
as an animal endowed with supci natural poncr ® Among 
the Tunguses a criminal may be ei.mpcllcd to climb one 
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' Hill Tribes of North Aracan,' m 
Jour Anthr. Inst u 242 
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•Hamilton, fiuoted l>y Dorsev, 
' Siouan Culls,’ in Ann Uep Bur 
Ethn e' , ■’ 

• Glimf s ui 'he Cuslet Aii,hi 
pelttgo, p 10 ( 

• TOn Brenner, Beiu h bn dm Aaii- 
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Osijaken,' in Acta Societatis Scient 
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of their sacred mountains, repeating as he mounts, “ May 
I die if I am guilty,” or, “May I lose my children and my 
cattle,” or, “ I renounce for ever ill success in hunting 
and fishing if I am guilty” ^ In Tibetan hw-courts, when 
the great oath is taken, “ it is done by the person placing 
a holy scripture on his head, and sitting on the reeking 
hide of an ox and eating part of the ox’s heart.” ® Hindus 
swear on a copy of the Sanskrit haribans, or with Ganges 
water in their hands, or touch the legs of a Brihmana in 
taking an oath.^ Muhammedans swear on the Koran, 
as Christians do on the Bible. In Morocco an oath 
derives efficacy from contact w'ith, or the presence of, 
any lifeless object, animal, or person endowed with 
baraka, or holiness, such as a saint-house or a mosque, 
corn or wool, a flock of sheep or a horse, or a shereef. 
In mediaeval Christendom sacred relics were generally 
adopted as the most effective means of adding security to 
oaths, and “ so little respect was felt for the simple oath 
that, ere long, the adjuncts came to be looked upon as the 
essential feature, and the imprecation itself to be divested 
of binding force without them.” * 

Finally, as an ordinary curse, so an oath is made effica- 
cious by bringing in the name of a supernatural being, 
to whom an appeal is made. When the Comanches 
of Texas make a sacred pledge or promise, “ they call 
upon the great spirit as their father, and the earth as their 
mother, to testify to the truth of their asseverations.” ® 
Of the Chukchi we are told that “ as often as they would 
certify the truth of any thing by oath or solemn protesta- 
tions they take the sun for their guarantee and security.” • 
Among the Tunguses an accused person takes a knife in 
his hand, brandishes it towards the sun, and says, “ If I 

‘ Gevtgi, op ctl HI 86 Geschichte, ii 297 , Ellmger, Das 

• Waddell, Buddhism of 1 tbet, j*. VerhSllmss der offenthchen Meinung 
7 tu W a hrhettund Luge tm 10 ii und 

Griereon.-KiA/fr Peasant Life, p 12 Jahrhundert, pp 30, III 
401 Slceman, Rambles and Recol- ‘Neighbors, m Schoolcraft, 
lections of an Indian Official, 11 116 Indian Tribes of the United. SUsUs, 
'Lea, SupetsiiixoM and lotce, p i 132 
29 See also Kaulmann, Deutsche ‘Ocorgi, op eii iii, 183. 
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am guilty, may the sun send diseases into my bowels 
as mortal as a stab with this knife would be ! ” ' An 
Arab from the province of Dukkala in Morocco presses a- 
dagger against his chest, saying, “ By this poison, may 
God thrust it into my heart if I did so or so ! ” If a 
Masai is accused of having done something wrong, he 
drinks some blood, which is given him by the spokesman, 
and says, “ If I have done this deed may God kill me ” ; 
and it is believed that if he has committed the crime he 
dies, whereas no harm befalls him if he is innocent.* 
Among the Tshi-speaking peoples ot the Gold Coast, “ to 
make an oath binding on the person who takes it, it is 
usual to give him something to eat or to drink which 
in some way appertains to a deity, who is then invoked to 
visit a breach of faith with punishment.”® Among the 
Shekani and Bakele people of Southern Guinea, when a 
covenant between different tribes is about to be formed, 
their great spirit, Mwetyi, is always invoked as a witness, 
and is commissioned with the duty of visiting vengeance 
upon the party who shall violate the engagement ” * It 
seems to be a common practice lu certain parts of Afiica to 
swear by some fetish.® The Efatese, of the New Hebrides, 
invoked punishment from the gods in their oaths.® In 
Florida, of the Solomon Group, a man will deny an accusa- 
tion by some ttndalo (that is, the disembodied ‘,j irit of 
some man who already in his lifetime wa supposed to be 
endowed with supernatural power), or by the ghostly 
frigate-bird, or by the ghostly sharL’ When an ancient 
Egyptian wished to give assuiance of his honesty and 
good faith, he called Thoth to wilnesv the advocate in , 
the heavenly court of justice, without wiio'c justification 
no soul could stand in the day of judgment.® The 
Eranians swore by Mithra,® the Gr 'cks by Zeus,^® the 

* Georgi, op. ctl ui 85 sq. ’ Codrinffton, op cit p 317 

* Holhs, Masat, p 345 ' Tielc, rfn.'or,' of the Egyptian 

*'EliEa,Tski-spea%ing Peoples of the Eeltgton.p 230 Amflineau, at 

Cold Coast, p 196 p 2‘;i- 

* Wilson, Wsstsm il/hea, p 39a ” Vosts. x „ _ , 

•Schultze,Z)erF«ftsc*ts»««s,p III. Iliad, m sqq. Farnell, C»/ls 

* Turner, Samoa, p 334 the Greek States, 1 70 
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Romans by Jupiter and Dius Fidius.^ A god is more 
able than ordinary mortals to master the processes of 
nature, and he may also better know whether the sworn 
word be true or false.^ It is undoubtedly on account of 
their superior knowledge that sun or moon or light gods 
are so frequently appealed to in oaths. The Egyptian 
god Ra is a solar,® and Thoth a lunar ^ deity. The Zoro- 
astrian Mithra, who “ has a thousand senses, and sees every 
man that tells a lie,” ® is closely connected with the sun ; • 
and Rashnu Razista, according to M. Darmesteter, is an 
offshoot either of Mithra or Ahura Mazda himself.’ Dius 
Fidius seems originally to have been a spirit of the heaven, 
and a wielder of the lightning, closely allied to the great 
Jupiter.® Zeus is all-seeing, the infallible spy of both gods 
and men.® Now, even though the oath has the form of 
an appeal to a god, it may nevertheless be of a chiefly 
magic character, being an imprecation rather than a prayer. 
The oaths which the Moors swear by Allah are otherwise 
exactly similar in nature to those in which he is not men- 
tioned at all. But the more the belief in magic was shaken, 
.the more the spoken word was divested of that mysterious 
power which had been attributed to it by minds too apt 
to confound words with facts, the more prominent became 
the religious element in the oath. The fulfilment of the 
self-imprecation was made dependent upon the free will of 
the deity appealed to, and was regarded as the punishment 
for an offence committed by the perjurer against the 
himself.^® 



^ von Lasaulx, Der Etd bet den 
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’ Cf. James, Expedition front Pitts- 
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II 231 (Ustyaks) 
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p 87 sq Wiedemann, Religion of the 
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Handbook of Egyptian Religion.p 10 
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Owing to its invocation of supernatural sanction, per- 

I 'ury is considered the most heinous of all acts of falsehood ^ 
Jut it has a tendency to make even the ordinary lie or 
breach of faith a matter of religious concern. If a god is 
frequently appaled to in oaths, a general hatred of lying 
and unfaithfulness may become one of his attributes, as is 
suggested by various facts qqoted above. There is every 
reason to believe that a god is not, in the first place, 
appealed to because he is looked upon as a guardian of 
veracity and good faith, but that he has come to be looked 
upon as a guardian of these duties because he has been 
frequently appealed to in connection with them. 

It seems that sometimes the habit of oath-taking has, in 
another respect also, made it prudential for men to speak 
the simple truth in all circumstances. Sir W. H. Sleeman 


as a wrong to himself if perjury be 
committed " 

* Among various peoples perjury is 
punished even by custom or law 
Thus among the Gaika tribe of the 
Kafirs apersonmaybefinedfnrtaking 
a false oath in a law case (Brownlee, 
in Maclean, Compendium oj Kafir 
Laws and Customs, -p sif} In Abys- 
sinia a man convicted of perjury 
"would not only lose his reputation, 
and be for ever incapacitated from 
being witness even on the most trivial 
question, but he would likewise in all 
probability be bound and sevircly 
fined, and might indeed think him- 
self fortunate if he got off with all his 
limbs in their proper j ibices, or with- 
out his hide being scored " (Parkyns, 
Life in Abyssinia, 11 258 sq) The 
laws of the Malays punish perjury 
(Crawfurd, History of the Indian 
Archipelago, 111 90) In India, 

according to the Laws of Manu (viu 
219 s; ) , he who broke an agreement 
after swearing to it was to be ban- 
ished, imprisoned, and fined Media;- 
val law-books punished perjurers 
with the loss of the right hand, by 
which the oath was sworn (Wilda, 
Das Strafrecht der Cermanen, p 983 
, Pollock and Maitland. History of 
English Law before the T ime of Edward 
I 11 541) In a Danish law of 1537 It 
is said that the perjurer shall lose the 
two oSendmg fingers so as to appease 


the wrath of God (Stemann, Den 
daaike Ra^hi^torie indtil Christian 
V 's Lov p 645) In other rases, 
again , no c /il punishmentis ahixed to 
afalse oath— forinstance.amongthe 
Kejangs (M -sden. History' of '>uma- 
tiu, p 240) ind Bataks o' ''umatra 
(C'lmpus of (hr Eastern Aii i-j • lago, 
p 86). the Oiseti' (Kovalewsky, 
Coutume contcmporaine, p 324), Per- 
sians (Polak, Persten, o 83), and, as 
it sot ms, the anrient Hcbreii s (Keil, 
Manual of Btbhcil Archreohgy, 11 
348, Creenst 'nr, 'Perjury ' n Jewish 
Ent yclopedia, 1 \ ''>40) , G reek.->(Rohde, 
Psyche, p 245. ”010), and Teutons m 
early times (Wilda, op oil p ySa , 
BnmneT,DeuischeErchtsg,'schi-rh,e,ii 
68 1) Cicero says ( I >rlrgil'«s, 11 o)that 
■ +he divine puni hment ol perjuiy is 
destruction, the human punishment 
infam} ’ bi’t thougl' periuryper if 
was not T.utii tiu'' 1 . Rome, the law 
appears troni veiy earlv limes to 
have coutameilprovisionsfor punish- 
ing falsi' testimony (Hunter. Homan 
Law, p 1 JO , , '■ee also Mommsen, 
Romisches Strujrecht, p 681) How- 
ever, the fact that perjury is not 
treated es a r iii'e by no means 
implies that it is not regarded as a 
sin The punishment of it is left to 
t’lc offended duity (Marsden, op eit 
p 219, Glimpses of the Eastern 
'Archt^ago, p 86, Crawfurd, 
cit, ui. 90 [Javanese]) 
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observes that among the woods and hills of India the 
cotton and other trees are supposed by the natives to be 
occupied by deities who are vested with a local super- 
intendence over the affairs of a district, or perhaps of a 
single village. “ These,” he says, “ arc always in the 
view of the people, and every man knows that he is every 
moment liable to be taken to their court, and to be made 
to invoke their vengeance upon himself or those dear to 
him, if he has told a falsehood in what he has stated, or 
tells one in what he is about to state. Men so situated 
adhere habitually, and I may say religiously, to the 
truth ; and I have had before me hundreds of cases in 
which a man’s property, liberty, or life, has depended upon 
his telling a he, and he has refused to tell it to save 
either.”^ On the other hand, there are peoples among 
whom a person’s word can hardly be trusted unless 
confirmed by an oath.® And one of the arguments 
adduced by the Quakers against the taking of oaths is that, 
if on any particular occasion a man swear in addition to 
his yea or nay, in order to make it more obhgatory or 
convincing, its force becomes comparatively weak at 
other times when it receives no such confirmation.® 

Modes of conduct which are recommended by prudence 
tend on that account in various ways to be regarded as 
morally compulsory or praiseworthy. This subject will 
be discussed in connection with duties and virtues which 
are called “ self-regarding,” but in the present place it is 
necessary to remind ourselves of the share which early 
education has in making prudence a matter of moral 
consideration. Few duties owe so much to the training of 
parents and teachers as does veracity. Children easily 
resort to falsehood, in self-defence or otherwise, and truth- 
fulness is therefore enjoined on them with particular 
emphasis.* 


1 Sleeman, op cit 11 ill sg 
* See, besides supra, Kingsley, 
West African Sittdtes, p 414 ; 
Chanler, Through Jungle and Desert, 
p 186 sg (Wamsara). 


* Gurney, Views and Practices of 
the Society of Friends, p 327 

* Cf Fnestley, m ‘ £ssay 111 ' in- 
troductory to Hartley’s Theory of 
the Human Mind, p. xlix sg 
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The moral ideas referring to truthfulness are, finally, 
much influenced by the force of habit. Where lying is 
frequent it is, other things being equal, less strenuously 
condemned, if condemned at all, than in communities 
which are strictly truthful. It is natural to speak the 
truth. Von Jhering’s suggestion that man was originally 
a liar, and that veracity is the result of human progress,' 
is not consistent with facts. Language was not invented 
to disguise the truth, but to express it. As Hutcheson 
remarked long ago, “ truth is the natural production of the 
mind when it gets the capacity of communicating it, dis- 
simulation and disguise are plainly artificial effects of 
design and reflection.” ® It may be doubted whether there 
are any other mendacious creatures in the world than men.® 
It is said that “ lies are told, if not in speech yet in acts, 
by dogs ” ; * but the instances reported of canine deceitful- 
ness ® are hardly conclusive. As a caut’c/us writer observes, 
the question is not whether there may bt ‘‘ objective 
deceitfulness ” in the dog’s conduct, but whether the 
motive is deceit ; and “ the deceitful intent is a piece, not 
of the observed fact, but of the observer’s inference ’ ® Nor 
is the child, strictly speaking, a born hai. hfl, Compayr6 
even goes so far as to say that, if the child has not been 
subjected to bad influences, or if a discipline of repression 
and constraint has not driven him to seek a refuge in 
dissimulation, he is usually frankness and sincerity i.'clf.’ 
Montaigne remarked that the falsehood of a child grows 
with its growth.® According to M. Perez, aseful dissimu- 
lations are practised by children already ai the age of two 
years, but generally it is only after they are tiiree or four 
years old that fear of being scolded or puinshed will lead 

*von Jhermg, Zweek Recht, ii pp 441 (-14 
606 • Llo>.' M''rEan, jintmrt! Life avi 

* Hutcheson, System of Moral Intelligence, p 400 

Philosophy, 11 28 Cj Keid, op at ’ CompayrI, L'ivoluhou intellec- 
VI 24, p 428 sqq , Dugald Stewart, iitelle at moruU de I'enfanl, p 309 
op cit 11 333 See also Sull} , citucltes of Childhood, 

' C/. Schopenhauer, -Essays, p 1 45. p 263 sg 

* Spencer, Pnnaples of Ethics, * Montaigne, Essais, 1 9 [CEuvres, 

1 405 p 16). 
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them into falsehood.^ We are even told that certain 
savages are too stupid or too ignorant to tell lies. A 
Hindu gentleman of the plains, in the valley of the 
Nerbudda, when asked what made the uncultured people 
of the woods to the north and south so truthful, replied, 
“ They have not yet learned the value of a lie.” * But as 
we know how readily truthful savages become liars when 
their social conditions change, we may conclude that their 
veracity was due rather to absence of temptation than to 
lack of intelligence. In a small community of savages 
living by themselves, there is no need for lying, nor much 
opportunity to practise it. There is little scope for those 
motives which most commonly induce people to practise 
falsehood — ^fear and love of gain, combined with a hope of 
success.® Harmony and sympathy generally prevail 
between the members of the group, and deception is 
hardly possible since secrets do not exist. 

The case is different when savages come into frequent con- 
tact with foreigners. To deceive a stranger is easy, and no 
scruple is made of doing so. On the contrary, as we 
have seen, he is regarded as a proper object of deception, 
and this opinion is only too often justified by his own 
behaviour. But when commonly practised m relation to 
strangers, falsehood easily becomes a habit which affects the 
general conduct of the man. Hamze, the teacher of the 
Druses, said, “ When a man once gets into the way of 
speaking falsely, it is to be apprehended that, in spite of 
himself, and by the mere force of habit, he will get to 
speak falsely towards the brethren ” ; hence it is advisable 
to speak the truth at all times and before all men.* 
There is indeed abundant evidence that intercourse with 
strangers, and especially with people of a different race, 
has had a destructive influence on savage veracity. 

This has been noticed among many of the uncivilised tribes 
of India “ Formerly,” says Mr. Man, “ a Sonthal, as a rule, 

* Perez, Ftrsl Three Years of Child- Ceylon, 111 543 (Veddahs) 
hood, pp 87, 89 * Churchill, Mount Lebanon, 111 

' Sleeman, 0^ at 11 no 225x7 

’ Cf Sarasin, Forschungen auf 
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disdained to tell a falsehood, but the influences of civilisation, 
transfused through the contagious ethics of his Bengali neigh- 
bours, have somewhat impaired his truthfulness. In the last 
four or five years a great change for the worse has become 
evident, although even now, as a people, they are glorious 
exceptions to the prevailing idiosyncrasy of the lower class of 
natives in Bengal. With the latter, spcjltiiig the truth has 
been always an accident , with the Sontlial it was a character- 
istic principle.” ^ Indeed, the Santals in Singbhfim, who live 
much to themselves, are still described by Colonel Dalton as 
“a very simple-minded people, almost incapable of deception.”® 
The Tipperah, “wheie he is brought into contact with, or 
under the influence of the Bengallce, easily acquires their worst 
vices and superstitions, losing at tlie same time the leading 
characteristic of the piimitivc man — the love of trutli 
Other tribes, like the Garos and BImmij, have likewise been 
partly contaminated by their intercourse with Bengalis, and 
acquned from tliem a propensity to lie, winch, in former days, 
was altogether foreign to them.* 'I'he Kakhyens aie at the 
present time lazy, thievish, and untiuslwoitliy, “ whether their 
character has been detcnoratcU by kiia’ ih injiisiice on tli>. part 
of Chinese traders, or high-handed extortion and wrong on the 
p.'irt of Burmese The Ladakhis are, in general, “trank, 
lioncst, and inoial when not coiruptcd by cominunican >1 >'ith 
the dissolute Kashmiris.”'' Of the Pahanas, who according to 
an earlier authority would sooner die than he,' it is now 
rcpoited that “ those who ha.e most to do with them say they 
cannot lely on their word, and that they not .>nlv he without 
scruple, hut arc scarcely annoyed at being detected ” * The 
'I'odas, whilst they call falsehood one of the worst vices and 
have a temple dedicated to Truth, seem nowadajs only too 
often to forget hotli the temple and Us object , * and we arc told 
that the dissimulation they piacti e m their dealings with 
Europeans has been broughi about bi the liabu of p.iving ‘hem 
for every msigiiificaiu item oi iiitoMnaiio' ” According to an 
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Indian civil servant quoted by Mr. Spencer, various other hill 
tribes, originally distinguished by their veracity, have afterwards 
been rendered less veracious by contact with the whites.^ 

Of the Andaman Islanders Mr. Man observes : — “ It has 
been remarked with regret by all interested in the race, that inter- 
course with the alien population has, generally speaking, 
prejudicially alFected their morals ; and that the candour, 
veracity, and self-reliance they manifest in their savage and 
untutored state are, when they become associated with 
foreigners, to a great extent lost, and habits of untruthfulness, 
dependence, and sloth engendered.” ^ Riedel makes a similar 
remark with reference to the natives of Ambon and Uliase.^ 
Mr. Sommerville believes that the natives of New Georgia, 
in the Solomon Islands, learned their practice of cheating from 
European traders.* 

Among the Ostyaks increasing civilisation has proved 
injurious to their ancient honesty, and those who live in the 
neighbourhood of towns or large villages have become even 
more deceitful than the colonists.^ A similar change has taken 
place with other tribes belonging to the Russian Empire, for 
instance the Tunguses** and Kamchadales.' 

We hear the same story from America.® Among the 
Omahas “ formerly only two or three were notorious liars ; 
but now, there are about twenty who do not lie.”® The old 
men of the Ojibwas all agree in saying that before the white 
man came and resided among them there was less lying than 
there is now,'® The Indians of Mexico, J.uinholtK writes, “do 
not tell the truth unless it suits them.” “ But with reference 
to some of them, the Tarahumares, he adds that, where they 
have had little or nothing to do with the whites, they are trust- 
worthy, and profit is no inducement to them, as they believe 
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that their gods would be angry with them for charging an 
undue price.^ 

The deceitfulness of many African peoples is undoubtedly m 
some degree a result of their intercourse with foreigners. In 
Sierra Leone, says Winterbottom, the natives on the sea coast, 
who are chiefly engaged in commerce, “ are m general shrewd 
and artful, sometimes malevolent and perfidious. Their long 
connection with European slave traders has tutored them in the 
arts of deceit.”* The Yorubas, according to Burton, arc 
eminently dishonest only “ m and around the cities.” * Among 
the Kalunda those who live near the great caravan roads and 
have had much to do with foreign traders are suspicious and 
false.* And the Hottentots, of whose truthfulness earlier 
writers spoke very highly, are nowadays said to be addicted to 
lying.* 

It has also been noticed that mendacity is favoured among 
children by much intercourse with strangers, when “first 
impressions ” are consciously made, as also by frequent change 
of environment, or of school or residence, as such changes give 
rise to a feeling that “ neVIr leaves” can be easily turned * 

When a social unit is composed of bosely connected 
sub-groups, the intercourse between members of different 
sub-groups resembles in many respects that between 
foreigners. Social incoherence is thus apt to lead to deceit- 
ful habits, as was the case in the Middle Ages. The same 
phenomenon is to be observed in the East ; perhaps also 
among the Desert Arabs and the Fuegians, who live in 
small parties which only occasionally meet and soon again 
separate. 

Another factor which has favoured deception is social 
differentiation. The different classes of society have often 
little sympathy for each other, then ’’’lerests are not 
infrequently conflicting, deceit is a means ot procuring 
advantages, and, for the inferior classes especially, a means 
of self-protection. As Euripides observes, slaves are in 

*Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, i * Pogge, Im R’ii.He des Muata 
*44. 4*8 Jamwo, p S36 

■ Winterbottom, Native Africans • Fntsch, Die hingeborenen Swi- 
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the habit of concealing the truth.^ In Eastern Africa, 
says Livingstone, falsehood is a vice prevailing among the 
free, but still more among the slaves ; “ one can scarcely 
induce a slave to translate anything truly : he is so intent 
on thinking of what will please.” ® 

Hardly anything has been a greater inducement to 
falsehood than oppression. Whilst the old Makololo were 
truthful, this is not the case with their sons, “ who, having 
been brought up among the subjected tribes, have acquired 
some of the vices peculiar to a menial and degraded 
race.” ® The Wanyoro, who are described as “ splendid 
liars,” exercised deception chiefly to evade the intolerable 
exactions of their own chiefs, whereas they are fairly 
truthful in contact with Europeans who attempt to treat 
them justly.^ The duplicity and cunning of the 'Malagasy 
are “ the natural result of centuries of superstition, ignor- 
ance, and submission to the rule of tyrannical despots, with 
whom the spy system has always been a gecessity.” ® In 
Morocco the independent Jbala, or mountaineers of the 
North, are more to be trusted than the Arabs of the plains, 
who have long been suffering from the extortions of 
rapacious offlcials. The duplicity of Orientals is very 
largely due to their despotic form of government.® In 
India, Mr. Percival observes, “ despotism in one form or 
other that has so long prevailed, and the consequent 
oppression attendant thereon, must have rendered it 
difficult to make way without fraud. Deception and arts 
of cunning, under such circumstances, being the only 
means at the command of the inferior portions of the 
community for gaining their ends, and securing the 
plainest rights, they would resort to them as the only way 
of avoiding certain ruin.”’ The Chinese habit of lying has 
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been attributed partly to the truckling fear of officers.^ In 
China and many other parts of the East, says Sir J. 
Bowring, “ there is a fear of truth as truth, lest its dis- 
covery should lead to consequences of which the inquirer 
never dreams, but which are present to the mind of the 
person under interrogation.” * 


The regard for truth displays itself not only in the con- 
demnation of falsehood, but in the idea that, under certain 
circumstances, it is a person’s duty to inform others of the 
truth, although there is no deception in withholding it. 
This duty is hmited by utilitarian considerations, and it is 
less insisted on than the duty of refraining from false- 
hood ; positive commandments, as we have seen, are 
generally less stringent than the corresponding negative 
commandments.^ But to disclose the truth for the benefit 
of others, when it is attended with injurious consequences 
for the person who discloses it, can hardl) fail to evoke 
moral approval, and may be deemed a merit of the highest 
order. 

The regard for truth goe» a step further still. It may 
be obligatory or praiseworthy not only to spread the 
knowledge of truth, but to seek for it. The possession of 
knowledge, of some kind or other, is univ ersalh' respected. 
A Wolof proverb says, “ Not to know is bad, not ^0 wish 
to know IS worse.” * In the moral and religious systems 
of the East knowledge i« one of the chief pursuits oi man. 
Confucius described virtue as consisting of knowledge, 
magnanimity, and valour.® The ancients, be 'lay^, “wishing 
to rectify their hearts, . . . first ujsiic.l to be sincere 
in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere in their thoughts, 
they first extended to the utmost their knowledge. Such 
extension of knowledge lay in the investigation of things.”® 
Knowledge is to be pursued not for theoretical, but for 
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moral purposes ; the Master said, “ It is not easy to tod 
a man who has learned for three years without coming to 
be good.” ' TTie Hindus maintain that ignorance is the 
greatest of evils, and that the sole and ultimate object of 
life should be to give and receive instruction.* It is said 
in the Laws of Manu, “A man is not therefore con- 
sidered venerable because his head is gray ; him who, 
though young, has learned the Veda, the gods consider to 
be venerable.” * According to the Mahabharata, it is by 
knowledge that a creature is liberated, by knowledge that 
he becomes the Eternal, Imperceptible, and Undecaying.* 
Buddhism regards sin as folly and delusion as the cause 
of crime , ® “ the unwise man cannot discover the differ- 
ence between that which is evil and that which is good, as 
a child knows not the value of a coin that is placed before 
him.” ® And the highest of all gifts, the source of abid- 
ing salvation, is the knowledge of the identity between 
the individual and God, in whom and by whom the 
individual lives, and moves, and has his being.’ Accord- 
ing to one of the Pahlavi texts, wisdom is better than 
wealth of any kind ; ® through the power of wisdom it is 
possible to do every duty and good work ;* the religion 
of the Mazda-worshippers is apprehended more fully by 
means of the most perfect wisdom, and “ even the struggle 
and warfare of Iran with foreigners, and the smiting of 
Aharman and the demons it is possible to effect through 
the power of wisdom.” A strong dash of intellectualism 
is a prominent feature in the Rabbinic religion. The 
highest virtue lies not only in the fulfilment but in the 
study of the law. There is a special merit bound up in it 
that will assist man both in this world and in the world to 
come ; and it is said that even a bastard who is learned in 
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the law is more honoured than a high-priest who is not.^ 
Among Muhammedans, also, great respect is shown to 
men of learning.® Knowledge, the Prophet said, “ lights 
the way to Heaven “ He dies not who gives life to 
learning ” — “ With knowledge the servant of God rises to 
the heights of goodness and to a noble position ” — “ The 
ink of the scholar is more holy than the blood of the 
martyr.” ® 

In Christianity the knowledge of truth became a neces- 
sary requirement of salvation. But here, as in the East, 
the truth which alone was valued was religious truth. All 
knowledge that was not useful to salvation was, indeed, 
despised, and science was regarded not only as valueless, 
but as sinful.* “ The wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God.” ® If it happened that any one gave himself to 
letters, or lifted up his mind to the contemplation of the 
heavenly bodies, he passed instantlv for a magician or a 
heretic.® So also every mental disposition which is essen- 
tial to scientific research was for centuries stigmatised as 
offensive to the Almighty ; it wa« a sin to d-^ubt the 
opinions which had been instilled in childhood bttore they 
had been examined, to notice any objection to those 
opinions, to resolve to follow the light of evidence wher- 
ever it might lead.’ Yet we are told, even by highly 
respectable writers, that the modern world ovxj its scien- 
tific spirit to the extreme importance which Chrisnanity 
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assigned to the possession of truth, of the truth.' Accord- 
ing to M. Reville, “ it was the orthodox intolerance of the 
Church in the Middle Ages which impressed on Christian 
society this disposition to seek truth at any price, of which 
the modern scientific spirit is only the application. The 
more importance the Church attached to the profession of 
the truth — to the extent even of considering involuntary 
error as in the highest degree a damnable crime — so much 
the more the sentiment of the immense value of this truth 
arose in the general persuasion, along with a resolve to 
conquer it wherever it was felt not to be possessed. How 
otherwise,” M. Reville asks, “ can we explain that science 
was not developed and has not been pursued with con- 
stancy, except in the midst of Christian societies i ” ® This 
statement is characteristic of the common tendency to at- 
tribute to the influence of the Christian religion almost 
anything good which may be found among Christian 
nations. But, surely, the patient and impartial search after 
hidden truth, for the sake of truth, which constitutes the 
essence of scientific research, is not congenial to, but the 
very opposite of, that ready acceptance of a revealed truth 
for the sake of eternal salvation, which was insisted upon 
by the Church. And what about that singular love of 
abstract knowledge which flourished in ancient Athens, 
where Aristotle declared it a sacred duty to prefer truth to 
everything else,^ and Socrates sacrificed his life on its altar ? 
It seems that the modern scientific spirit is only a revival 
and development of a mental disposition which was for 
ages suppressed bythe persecuting tendenciesof theChurch 
and the extreme contempt f«r learning displayed by the 
barbarian invaders and their descendants. Even when they 
had settled in the countries which they had conquered, the 
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Teutons would not permit their children to be instructed 
in any science, for fear lest they should become effeminate 
and averse from war ; ^ and long afterwards it was held 
that a nobleman ought not to Imow letters, and that to 
write and read was a shame to gentry.® 

The regard for knowledge springs in the first instance 
from the love of it. As Aristotle said, “ all men are by 
nature desirous of knowledge.” ® But this feeling is not 
equally strong, nor equally deep, in all. The curiosity of 
savages, however great it often may be,* has chiefly refer- 
ence to objects or events which immediately concern their 
welfare or appear to them alarming, or to trifles which 
attract attention on account of their novelty. If their curi- 
osity were more penetrating, they would no longer remain 
savages ; an extended desire of knowledge leads to civilisa- 
tion. But curiosity or love of knowledge, whether in 
savage or civilised men, is not resolvable merely into 
views of utility ; as Dr. Brown observed, we feel it without 
reflecting on the pleasure which we are to enjoy or the 
pain which we are to suffer.® When highly developed, it 
drives men to scientific investigations even though no 
practical benefits are expected from the results. This 
devotion to truth for its own sake, pure and disinterested 
as it is, has a singular tendency to excite regard and 
admiration in everyone who has come under its influence. 
From the utilitarian point of view it has been defended on 
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the ground that, on the whole, every truth is in the long 
run useful and every error harmful, and that we can never 
exactly tell in advance what benefits may accrue even from 
a knowledge which is apparently fruitless. But it seems 
that our love of truth is somewhat apt to mislead our 
moral judgment. When duly reflecting on the matter, we 
cannot help making a moral distinction between him who 
pursues his studies merely from an instinctive craving for 
knowledge, and him who devotes his life to the search of 
truth from a conviction that he may thereby promote 
human welfare. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

THE RESPECT FOR OTHER MEn’s HONOUR AND SELF- 
REGARDING PRIDE — ^POLITENESS 

There are many acts, forbeartinces, and omissions, the 
offensiveness of which mainly or exclusively springs from 
men’s desire to be respected by their fellow-men and their 
dislike of being looked down upon. Foremost among 
these are attacks upon people’s honour and good name. 
A man’s honour may be defined a® the moia’ worth he 
possesses in the eyes of the society of which ne ’s a 
member, and it behoves other persons to acknowledge 
this worth and, especially, not to detract from it by 
imputing to him, on insufficient grounds, such behaviour 
as is generally considered degrading The censure to 
which he is subject or the contempt in which he is held 
may no doubt affect his welfare in various ways but it is 
chiefly painful as a violation of his personal dignity. 
Hence the duty of respecting a man’s honour is on the 
whole contained in the more coini'''^h nsive obligation of 
showing deference, in words and deeds, lor his feeling of 
self-regarding pride. 

This feeling, or at least the germ of it, is found 
already in some of the lower animals. Among “ high- 
life ” dogs, says Professor Romanes, “'.mounded sensibili- 
ties and loss of esteem are capable of producing much 
keener suffering than is mere physical pain.” A re- 
proachful word or look from any of his friends made a 
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Skye terrier miserable for a whole day; and^nother 
terrier, who when in good humour used to perform various 
tricks, was never so pleased as when his joke was duly 
appreciated, whereas “ nothing displeased him so much as 
being laughed at when he did not intend to be ridiculous.”^ 
Monkeys also, according to Dr. Brehm, are “very 
sensitive to every kind of treatment they may receive, to 
love and dislike, to encouraging praise and chilling blame, 
to pleasant flattery and wounding ridicule, to caresses and 
chastisement.” * 

Among the savage races of men, as among civilised 
peoples, self-regarding pride is universal, and in many of 
them it is a very conspicuous trait of character.® The 
Veddah of Ceylon, says Mr. Nevill, “ is proud in the 
extreme, and considers himself no man’s inferior. Hence 
he is keenly sensitive to ridicule, contempt, and even 
patronage. There is nothing he dreads more than being 
laughed at as a savage, because he dislikes clothes and 
cultivation.”* Australian aborigines are described as 
“ extravagantly proud,” ® as “vain and fond of approba- 
tion.” ® In Fiji “ anything like a slight deeply offends a 
native, and is not soon forgotten.”'^ The Negroes of 
Sierra Leone “ possess a great share of pride, and are easily 
affected by an insult : they cannot hear even a harsh 
expression, or a raised tone of voice, without shewing that 
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they feel it.” * The Araucanians, inhabiting parts of Chili, 
“ are naturally fond of honourable distinction, and there is 
nothing they can endure with less patience than contempt 
or inattention.” * The North American Indians, says 
Perrot, “ ont g^n6ralement touts beaucoup de vaine gloire 
dans leurs actions bonnes ou mauvaises. . . . L’ambition 
est en un mot une des plus fortes passions qui les anime.” ® 
The Indian of British Columbia, for instance, “ watches 
that he may receive his proper share of honour at 
festivals ; he cannot endure to be ridiculed for even the 
slightest mistake ; he carefully guards all his actions, and 
looks for due honour to be paid to him by friends, 
strangers, and subordinates. This peculiarity appears 
most clearly in great festivals.”^ Thus, in numerous 
instances, “ persons who have been hoarding up property 
for ten, fifteen, or twenty years (at the same time almost 
starving themselves for want of clothing), have given it all 
away to make a show for a few hours, and to be lliought 
of consequence.” ® Speaking of the Eskimo about 
Behring Strait, Mr. Nelson observes, “ As with all 
savages, the Eskimo are cxiicmely sensitive to ridicule 
and are very quick to take offence at real or seeming 
slights.” * Among the Atfcha Aleuts it has happened that 
men have committed suicide from disappointment at the 
failure of an undertaking, fearing that they v/ovl 1 become 
the laughing-stock of the lullagc ’ Among many other 
savages shame or wounded pride is not uncommonly a cause 
of suicide.® l‘he Hos of Chota Nagpore have a saying 
that for a wife who has been r»-provcd by her husband 
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“ nothing remains but the water at the bottom of the 
well ” ; ^ and in New Zealand native women sometimes 
killed themselves because they had been rebuked for 
negligence in cooking or for want of care towards a 
child.® 

Like other injuries, an insult not only affects the 
feelings of the victim, but arouses sympathetic resentment 
in outsiders, and is consequently disapproved of as wrong. 
Among the Maoris, if anybody wantonly tried to hurt 
another’s feelings, it was immediately repressed, and 
“ such a person was spoken of as having had no parents, 
or, as having been born (laid) by a bird.” ® In the Malay 
Archipelago, “ among some of the tribes, abusive language 
cannot with impunity be used even to a slave. Blows 
are still more intolerable, and considered such grievous 
affronts, that, by law, the person who receives them is 
considered justified in putting the offender to death.”® 
The natives of the Tonga Islands hold no bad moral 
habit to be more “ ridiculous, depraved, and unjust, than 
publishing the faults of one’s acquaintances and friends 
. . . . ; and as to downright calumny or false accusation, 
it appears to them more horrible than deliberate murder 
does to us ; for it is better, they think, to assassinate a 
man’s person than to attack his reputation.” ® According 
to the customary laws of the Fantis in West Africa, 
“ where a person has been found guilty of using slanderous 
words, he is bound to retract his words publicly, in ad- 
dition to paying a small fine by way of compensation 
to the aggrieved party. Words imputing witchcraft, 
adultery, immoral conduct, crime, and all words which 
sound to the disreputation of a person of whom they are 
spoken are actionable.” * 

Among the Aztecs of ancient Mexico he who wilfully 
calumniated another, thereby seriously injuring his 
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reputation, was condemned to have his lips cut off, and 
sometimes his ears also ; whilst in Tezcuco the slanderer 
suffered death.^ In the Chinese penal code a special 
book is provided for the prevention and punishment of 
opprobrious and insulting language, as “ having naturally 
a tendency to produce quarrels and affrays.”* Among 
Arabs all insulting expressions have their respective fines 
ascertained in the kady's court.® It is said in the 
Talmud “ Let the honour of thy neighbour be to thee 
like thine own. Rather be thrown into a fiery furnace 
than bring any one to public shame.” * 

The Roman Law of the Twelve Tables contained 
provisions against libellers,^ and throughout the whole 
history of Roman law an attack upon honour or reputa- 
tion was deemed a serious crime.® As for wrongful 
prosecution, which may be regarded as an aggravated form 
of defamation, the law of the later Empire required that 
any one bringing a criminal charge should bind himstlf 
to suffer in case of failure the penalty that he had 
endeavoured to call down upon his adversar) Among 
Teutonic peoples defamator) words and bheliiug were 
already at an early date punished with a fine.® The Salic 
Law decrees that a person who calls a freeborn man a 
“ fox ” or a “ hare ” or a “ dirty fellow,” or says that he 
has thrown away his shield, must pay him thrr:t solidi ;® 
whilst, according to one text of the same law, it cosl 188 
solidi (or nearly as mucli as was paid for the murder of a 
Frankish freeman) to call a freeborn woman a witch or a 
harlot, in case the truth of the charge could not be pioved.^^ 
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The oldest English laws exacted bdt and wlte from persons 
who attacked others with abusive words.^ In the thirteenth 
century, in almost every, action before an English local 
court, the plaintiff claimed compensation not only for 
the “ damage,” but also for the “ sname ” which had been 
done him.2 We further find that regular actions for 
defamation were common in the local courts ; whereas 
in later days the ecclesiastical procedure against defama- 
tory speech seems to have been regarded as the usual, if not 
the only, engine which could be brought to bear upon 
cases of libel and slander.® In England, as in Rome, 
there was a strong feeling that men should not make 
charges which they could not prove : before the Conquest 
a person might lose his tongue, or have to redeem it with 
his full wer, if he brought a false and scandalous ac- 
cusation ; and under Edward I. a statute decreed that if 
the appellee was acquitted his accuser should lie in prison 
for a year and pay damages by way of recompense for 
the imprisonment and infamy which he had brought upon 
the innocent.* 

The condemnation of an insult is greatly influenced by 
the status of, or the relations between, the parties con- 
cerned. Among the Goajiro Indians of Colombia a 
poor man may be insulted with impunity, when the same 
treatment to a rich man would cause certain bloodshed.® 
In Nias an affront is punished with a fine, which varies 
according to the rank of the parties.® The Chinese penal 
code lays down that a person who is guilty of addressing 
abusive language to his or her father or mother, or father’s 
parents, or a wife who rails at her husband’s parents or 
grandparents, shall be strangled and the same punish- 
ment is prescribed for a slave who abuses his master.® 

> Laws ofHlothhaere and Eadnc, 1 1 * Simons, 'Exploration of the Goa* 

' Pollook and Maitland, History of jira Pemnsula,' m Proceed Roy Geo 
English Law till the Time of Edward Soc. N S. vu. 786. 

I 11. 537 * von Rosenberg, Der malaytsehe 

’ r&td. 11. 538 Stephen, fftslorj' 0/ Archipel, p 167. 
the Criming Law of England, 11 409 ^ Ta Tsing Leu Lee, sec cccxxut. 

* Pollock and Maitland, op cit n p 357 
539 * Jbtd sec cccxxvii p 356 
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According to the Laws of Manu, a Kshatriya shall be fined 
one hundred panes for defaming a Brahmana, a Vaisya 
shall be fined one hundred and fifty or two hundred panes, 
and a S6dra shall suffer corporal punishment ; whereas a 
Brahmana shall pay only fifty panes for defaming a 
Kshatriya, twenty-five for defaming a Vaisya, and twelve 
for defaming a Sudra.^ In ancient Teutonic law the fines 
for insulting behaviour were graduated according to the 
rank of the person offended.^ The starting-point of the 
Roman law was that an tnjuna — ^which was pre-eminently 
an affront to the dignity of the person — could not be 
done to a slave as such, only to the master through the 
medium of his slave ; ® and even in later times, in the case 
of trifling injuries, such as mere verbal insults, the master 
had no action, unless by leave of the Praetor, or unless 
the insult were meant for the master himself.^ These and 
similar variations spring from the same causes as do corre- 
sponding variations in the case of other injuries dealt with 
above. But there are also special reasons why social 
superiority or inferiority influences moral opinions con- 
cerning offences against persona’ self-regarding pilJe. The 
respect due to a man is closely connected with his station, 
and in the case of defamation the injury suflered by the 
loss of honour or reputation is naturally proporrionate to 
the esteem in which the offended party is held At the 
same time the harmfulness of an insult .‘Iso depends upon 
the reputation of the pc: son who offers it. According 
to the Gotlands Lag, one of the ancient provincial laws of 
Sweden, a slave can not only be insulted with impunity, 
but has himself to pay no fine for insidtine another person ® 
— obviously because he was too dcgradeil a being to be 
able to detract from anybody’s honour or good name. 

^ Laws of Manu, viii 267 ig Cf • Kev Lfierladte Stttjfter, ii 
Gautama, xii 6 sqq It is also said 1 295 

that '■ a once-bom man (a Sadra), • Hunter, Exposition of Roman 
who insults a twice-bom man with Law, p 164 Mt'mmsen, Romtsehes 

gross invective, shall have lus tytrajrecht, p 780, n 3 
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origin" {tbid viii 270 See also In- Hunter, op cil p 163 
sttlutes of Visknu, v 23 , Gautama, * Gotlanas-Lagen, 1 19 37 
XU I, Apastamba, 11. 10 27 14). 
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The condemnation of such conduct as is offensive to 
other persons’ self-regarding pride includes condemnation 
of pride itself, when displaced in an excessive degree; 
whereas the opposite disposition — ^modesty — ^which imjdies 
regard for other people’s “self-feeling,” is praised as a 
virtue. The Fijians say of a boasting person, “ You are 
like the kaka (parrot) ; you only speak to shout your own 
name.” ^ On the other hand, among the Tonga Islanders 
“ a modest opinion of oneself is esteemed a great virtue, 
and is also put in practice.” ^ Confucius taught that 
humility belongs to the characteristics of a superior man.* 
Such a man, he said, is modest in his speech, though he 
exceeds in Ms actions ; * he has dignined ease without 
pride, whereas the mean man has pride without a dignified 
ease ;® he prefers the concealment of his virtue, when it 
daily becomes more illustrious, whereas the mean man 
seeks notoriety when he daily goes more and more to ruin.® 
So also humility has a distinguished place in the teachings 
of Lao-tsze : — “ I have three precious things which I 
hold fast and prize, namely, compassion, economy, and 
humility ” ; “ He who knows the glory, and at the same 
time keeps to shame, will be the whole world’s valley . . . , 
eternal virtue will fill him, and he will return home to 
Taou.”^ In the Book of the Dead the soul of the 
ancient Egyptian pleads, “ I am not swollen with pride.”* 
According to Zoroastrianism, the sin of pride has been 
created by Ahriman.® Overbearingness was censured in 
ancient Scandinavia,^® Greece,^ and Rome. During our 
prosperity, says Cicero, “we ought with great care to 
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avoid pride and arrogance.”^ The Hebrew prophets 
condemned not only pride but eminence, because an 
eminent man is apt to be proud * We read in the 
Talmud : — “ He who humiliates himself will be lifted 
up ; he who raises himself up will be humiliated. Who- 
soever runs after greatness, greatness runs away from 
him ; he who runs from greatness, greatness follows him.'’ ® 
Christianity enjoined humility as a cardinal duty in every 
man.^ In the Koran it is said, “ God loves not him who 
is proud and boastful.”® Pride has thus come to be 
stigmatised not only as a vice, but as a sin of great 
magnitude. One reason for this is that it is regarded as 
even more offensive to the ‘‘ self-feeling ” of a great god 
or the Supreme Being than it is to that of a man. But 
pride must also appear as irreligious arrogance to those 
who maintain that man is by nature altogether corrupt, 
and that everything good m him is r, gift of God.® 

At the same time, whilst pride is held blaniabJe. humility 
may also go too far to be approved of. and may even be an 
object of censure. In early ethics, as we ha\e noticed 
above, revenge is enjoined a dutj and forgi ’^s of 
enemies is despised , and this is the case not on'y among 
savages. ^ The device of Chivalry was, “ It is better to die 
than to be av^enged by shame ” and side by side ivith the 
nominal acceptance of the Christian ’cctrii.e of ab'^olute 
placability the idea still prevails, in many Ei'ropean 
countries, that an assault upon honour shall be fonowed 
by a challenge to mortal combat . T 00 great huiniiity is 
regarded as a sign of weakne‘'s, cowardice, hypocrisy, or a 
defective sense of honour. Wc ar' not allowed to be 
indifferent to the estimation in whim. -re held by our 
neighbours. Such indifference springs eitlicr from a feeble 
moral constitution and absence of nioral shame, or from 
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a depreciation of other peo{>le’9 opinions in comparison 
with our own, and this is offensive to their amour-^opre. 
Outward humility may thus suggest inward pride and 
appear arrogant. 

A person’s “ self-feeling ” may be violated in in- 
numerable ways, by words and deeds. Almost any 
deviation from what is usual may arouse a suspicion of 
arrogance. This largely accounts for the fact mentioned 
in a previous chapter that habits have a tendency to 
become true customs, that is, rules of duty. Transgres- 
sions of the established forms of social intercourse are par- 
ticularly apt to be offensive to people’s self-regarding 
pride. Many of these forms originated in a desire to please, 
but by becoming habitual they at the same time became 
obligatory. Politeness is a duty rather than a virtue. 

There is probably no people on earth which does not 
recognise some rules of politeness. Many savages are 
conspicuous for their civility It has been observed that 
Christian missionaries working among uncivilised races 
often are in manners much inferior to those they are 
teaching, and thus lower the native standard of refine- 
ment." The Samoans, we are told, “ are a nation of gentle- 
men,” and contrast most favourably with the generality 
of Europeans who come amongst them.® On their first 
intercourse with Europeans, the Maoris “ always manifest 
a degree of politeness which would do honour to a more 
civilised people ” ; but by continued intercourse they lose 
a great part of this characteristic.^ Among the Fijians 
“ the rules of politeness are minute, and receive scrupulous 
attention. They affect the language, and are seen in 
forms of salutation, in attention to strangers, at meals, in 
dress, and, indeed, influence their manners in-doors and 


* Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologic der 
Naturvolker, vi 143 sqq (Polyne- 
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out. None but the very lowest are ill-behaved, and their 
confusion on committing themselves shows that they are 
not impudently so.” ^ The Malagasy “ are a very polite 
people, and look with- contempt upon those who neglect 
the ordinary usages and salutations ” ; * “ even the most 
ragged and tattered slave possesses a natural dignity and 
ease of manner, which contrasts favourably with the rude 
conduct and boorish manners of the lower class at home.” ® 
Of the Point Barrow Eskimo Mr. Murdoch observes that 
“ many of them show a grace of manner and a natural 
delicacy and politeness which is quite surprising ” ; and 
he mentions the instance of a young Eskimo being so 
polite in conversing with an American officer that “ he 
would take pains to mispronounce his words in the same 
way as the latter did, so as not to hurt his feelings by 
correcting him bluntly.” * The forms of Kafir pohteness 
“ are very strictly adhered to, and are many.” ® Of the 
Negroes of Fida Bosman wrote, ‘ They arc so civil to 
each other and the inferior so respcf'tful to the superior, 
that at first I was very much surprised at it.” * Monrad 
found the Negroes of Accra saxpasi many civilisi,.! people 
in politeness.^ So also in Morocco even country-folks are 
much more civil in their g-^neral behaviour man the large 
majority of Europeans. “ The convcrs.ttinns of the 
Arabs,” says d’Arvieux, “ arc full of civilities ■ ne never 
hears anything there that they thinl. rude and unbe- 
coming.”® Politeness is a characteristic nf all the great 
nations of the East. The Chinese ham brought the 
practice of it “ to a pitch of perfection which is not only 
unknown in Westv*in lands, but, pi .'"■o" tv' vxp< rience, is 
unthought of and almost unimaginable The rules of 
ceremony, we are reminded in the Classics, are three 

^Williams and Calvert, op cit ji ^ Li le, .mioiig thi. Zulus und 
129 Cf. tbtd pp 128, 131 sq , An- Amalo?igus, p 203 
A^zsoa, Notes of Travel ini' iji,p 135 ‘Ilosman, Description of the Coast 
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hundred, and the rules of behaviour three thousand.” ^ 
In Europe courtesy was recommended as the most amiable 
of tnightly qualities ; and from “ the wild and over- 
strained courtesies of Chivalry ” has been derived our 
present system of manners.^ 

The rules of politeness and good manners refer to all 
sorts of social intercourse and vary indefinitely in detail. 
They teU people how to sit or stand in each other’s 
presence, or how to pass through a door , a Zulu wou’d 
be fined for going out of a hut back first.® They prescribe 
how to behave at a meal ; the Indians of British Columbia 
consider it improper to talk on such an occasion and it 
appears that in England also, in the fifteenth century, 
“ people did not hold conversation while eating, but that 
the talk and mirth began with the liquor. ’ ® Politeness 
demands that a person should never interrupt another 
while speaking ;® or that he should avoid contradicting a 
statement or, not infrequently, that he should rather tell 
a pleasant untruth than an unpleasant truth.® At times it 
requires the use of certain phrases, words of thanks, 
flattery, or expressions of self-humiliation. In Chinese 
there is “ a whole vocabulary of words which are indis- 
pensable to one who wishes to pose as a ‘ polite ’ person, 
words in which whatever belongs to the speaker is treated 
with scorn and contempt, and whatever relates to the 
person addressed is honourable. The ‘ polite ’ Chinese 
will refer to his wife, if driven to the extremity of referring 

* Smith, Chinese Charae'eristics, Middle Ages, p 396 
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to her at aU, as his ‘ dull thorn,’ or in some similar elegant 
figure of speech.” ^ 

Politeness enjoins the performance of certain ceremonies 
upon persons who meet or part. The custom of salutation 
is of world-wide prevalence, though there are certain 
savages who are said to have no greetings except when 
they have learnt the practice from the whites® As a 
ceremony prescribed by pubhc opinion it is an obligatory 
tribute paid to another person’s “ self-feeling,” whatever 
be the original nature of the act which has been adopted 
for the purpose. The form of salutation has sometimes 
been borrowed from questions springing from curiosity or 
suspicion. Among the Californian Miwok, when anybody 
meets a stranger he generally salutes him, “ Whence do 
you come ? What are you at ? ” ® The Abipones “ would 
think it quite contrary to the laws of good-breeding, were 
they to meet any one and not ask him where he was 
going ” ; * and a similar question is also a very common 
mode of greeting among the Berbers of Southern Morocco. 
Very frequently a salutation consists of some phrase which 
is expressive of goodwill. It may be an inquiry about 
the other person’s health or welfare, as the English “ How 
are you ? ” “ How do you do ? ” Among the Burmese 
two relatives or friends who meet begin a conversation by 
the expressions, “ Are you well ? I am well,” if they 
have been some time separated ; whereas those who are 
daily accustomed to meet say, “ Where are you going ? ” ® 
The Moors ask, “ What is your news ? ” or, “ Is nothing 
wrong f ” The ordinary salutation of the Zulus is, “ I 
see you, are you well ? ” after which the snuffbox, the 
token of friendship, is passed round.® Among several 
tribes of California, again, a person when greeting another 

‘Smith, Chinese Characteristics, Unted Elates, 111 ^44 (DaculahsJ 
P 274 Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern 
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simply utters a word whi^ means “ friendship.” ^ 
goodwill is often directly expressed in the form of a wish, 
like our “ Good day ! ” “ Good night ! ” Among the 
Hebrews the salutation at meeting or entering anouer’s 
house seems at first to have consisted most commonly in 
an inquiry after mutual welfare,** but in later times 
“ Health ! ” or “ Peace to thee ! ” became the current 
greeting.® According to the Laws of Manu, a Brihmana 
should be saluted, “ May thou be long-lived, O gentle 
one ! ” ® The Greeks said (” joyful ! ”) ; the 

Romans, Salve J (“ Be in health ! ”) especially on meeting, 
and Fale ! (“ Be well ! ”) on parting. The good wish may 
have the form of a prayer. The Moors say, “ May God 
give the^eace ! ” “ May God give thee a good night ! ” 
and the English “ Good-bye ” and the French Aiieu are 
prayers curtailed by the progress of time. But there is 
no foundation for Professor Wundt’s assertion that ** the 
words employed in greeting are one and all prayer formulae 
in a more or less rudimentary state.” ® A salutation may, 
finally, be a verbal profession of subjection, as the Swedish 
“ Odmjukaste tjanare,” that is, (I am your) “ most humble 
servant.” 

Salutations may consist not only in words spoken, but 
in conventional gestures, either accompanied by some 
verbal expression or performed silently.® They may be 
tokens of submission or reverence, as cowering, crouching, 
and bowing. Or they may originally have been signs of 
disarming or defencelessness, as uncovering some particular 
portion of the body. Von Jhering suggests that the offer- 
ing of the hand bdongs to the same group of salutations, 
its object being to indicate that the other person has 
nothing to fear but in many cases at least handshaking 
seems to have the same origin as other ceremonies con- 

' PoweiB. p 58 » Wundt, p 179 
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sisting in bodily contact. Salutatory gestures may express 
not only absence of evil intentions but positive friend- 
liness ; among respectable Moors it is a common mode of 
greeting that each party places his right hand on his heart 
to indicate, as Jackson puts it, “ that part to be the 
residence of the friend.” ^ Various forms of salutation by 
contact, such as clasping, embracing, kissing, and sniffing, 
are obviously direct expressions of affection ; * and we can 
hardly doubt that the joining of hands serves a similar 
object when we find it combined with other tokens of 
goodwill. Among some of the Australian natives, friends, 
on meeting after an absence, “ will kiss, shake hands, and 
sometimes cry over one another.” ® In Morocco equals 
salute each other by joining their hands with a quick 
motion, separating them immediately, and kissing each 
his own hand. The Soolimas, again, place the palms 
of the right hands together, carry them then to the 
forehead, and from thence to the left side of the chest * 
But bodily union is also employed as a metViod of 
transferring either blessings or conditional curses, and 
it seems probable that certain salutatory acts ha' • aguely 
or distinctly such transference in view. Among the Masai, 
who spit on each other both when they meet and when 
they part, spitting “ expresses the greatest goodwill and 
the best of wishes ” and in a previous charter I have 
endeavoured to show that the object of certain r>.reption 
ceremonies is to transfer a conditional curse to the sti anger 
who k received as a guest.® On the 'ame principle as 
underlies these ceremonies, handshakinj, may be a means 
of joining in compact, analogous ♦o a common meal and 
the blood-covenant.® 

Being an homage rendered to ether persons’ self-regard - 
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ing pride, the rule of politeness is naturally most exacting 
in relation to superiors. Many of its forms have, in fact, 
originated in humble or respectful behaviour towards 
rulers, masters, or elders, and, often in a modified shape, 
become common between equals after they have lost their 
original meaning.^ It has been noticed that the cruelty pf 
despots always engenders politeness, whereas the freest 
nations are generally the rudest in manners.® Politeness 
is further in a special degree shown by men to women, not 
only among ourselves, but even among many savages ; ® in 
this case courtesy is connected with courtship. Strangers 
or remote acquaintances, also, have particular claims to 
be treated with civility, whereas politeness is of little 
moment in the intercourse of friends ; it imitates kindness, 
and is resorted to where the genuine feeling is wanting.* 
And in the capacity of guest, the stranger is often for the 
time being flattered with exquisite marks of honour, for 
reasons which have been stated in another connection. 


* See Spencer, Principles of Soci Chanlcr, 7 lirough fungle and Desert, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

REGARD FOR OTHER PERSONS* HAPPINESS IN GENERAL — 
GRATITUDE — PATRIOTISM AND COSMOPOLITANISM 

In previous chapters we have dealt with moral ideas 
concerning various modes of conduct which have reference 
to other men’s welfare — ^to their life or bodily comfort, 
their liberty, property, knowledge of truth, or self- regard- 
ing pride. But the list of duties which we owe to our 
fellow-creatures is as yet by no mean* complete Auy act, 
forbearance, or omission, which in some way or other 
diminishes or increases thcii happiness may . that 
account become a subject of moral blame or praise, being 
apt to call forth sympathenc retributive emotions 
To do good to others is a rule \v'hich has been inculcated 
by all the great teachers of morailu. Act '■'•ding to 
Confucius, benevolence is the mot of -ightcousnes: and a 
leading characteristic of perfect virtue.^ In the Taouist 
‘ Book of Secret Blessings ’ men are enjcined to be com- 
passionate and loving, and to di vote their wealth to the 
good of their fellow-men® The Wiora lists of ancient India 
teach that we should wdth our life, intans, understanding, 
and speech, seek to advance the welfare of other creature’ 
in this world ; that we should df> ‘O without expecting 
reciprocity ; and that we should enjo; the prosperity of 
others even though ourselves unprospeic/is.® The writers 
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of classical antiquity repeatedly give eroression to the idea 
that man is not born for himself alone, but should assist his 
fellow-men to the best of his ability.^ In the Old Testa- 
ment we meet with the injunction, “ Thou shall love thy 
neighbour as thyself ” ; ^ and this was declared by Christ to 
be of equal inmortance with the commandment, “ TTiou 
shall love the Lord thy God.” ® 

To a reflecting mind it is obvious that the moral value 
of beneficence exclusively h’es in the benevolent motive, 
and that there is nothing praiseworthy in promoting the 
happiness of others from selfish considerations. Confucius 
taught that self must be conquered before a man can be 
perfectly virtuous.* According to Lao-tsze, self-abnega- 
tion is the cardinal rule for both the sovereign and the 
people.® Self-denial is the chief demand of the Gospel, and 
is emphasised as a supreme duty by Islam.® Generally 
speaking, the merit attached to a good action is propor- 
tionate to the self-denial which it costs the agent. This 
follows from the nature of moral approval in its capacity 
of a retributive emotion, as is proved by the fact that the 
degree of gratitude felt towards a benefactor is in a similar 
way influenced by the deprivation to which he subjects 
himself. On the other hand, ther e is considerable variety 
of opinion, even among ourselves, as to the dictates of 
duty, in cases where our own interests conflict with those 
of our fellow-men. To Professor Sidgwick it is a moral 
axiom that ‘‘ I ought not to prefer my own lesser good to 
the greater good of another.”^ According to Hutcheson, 
we do not condemn those as evil who will not sacrifice 
their private interest to the advancement of the positive 
good of others, “ unless the private interest be very small, 
and the publick good very great.”* 

The idea that it is bad to cause harm to others and 

‘Schmidt, Die Elhik der alUn * Ameer All, Elktcs of Isldtn, 
Gnechen, ii 275 sqq p 32 

* Levtltcus, xvK 18 'Sidgwjck. Methods of Ethtes, 

' Si Matthew, xxii 39 p 383 

* Lun YU, xii I I • Hutcheson, Essay on the Nature 

* Douglas, Confucianism and and Conduct of the Passions, 6-e. 

Taouism, p 192 p 312 
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good or obli^tory to promote their happiness, is in dif- 
ferent ways influenced by the relationship between the 
parties ; and to many cases it does not apply at all. We 
have previously noticed that according to early ethics an 
enemy is a proper object of hatred, not of love ; ^ and 
according to morc-advanced ideas a person who treats us 
badly has at all events little claim upon our kindness. The 
very opposite is the case with a benefactor or friend. To 
requite a benefit, or to be grateful to him who bestows it, 
is probably everywhere, at least under certain circum- 
stances, regarded as a duty. This is a. subject which 
in the present connection calls for special consideration. 

The duty of gratefulness presupposes a disposition for 
gratitude.® According to travellers’ accounts, this feeling 
is lacking in many uncivilised races.® Lyon writes of the 
Eskimo of Igloolik : — “ Gratitude is not only rare, but 
absolutely unknown amongst them, either by action, word, 
or look, beyond the first outcry of '.itisf action Nursing 
their sick, burying the dead, clothing and feeding the 
whole tribe, furnishing the men wiMi weapons, and the 
women and children with ornamenii., are insuih, -nt to 
awaken a grateful feeling, and the very people who relieved 
their distresses when stamng are laughed at in time of 
plenty for the quantity and quality of the food which 
was bestowed in chanty.” * Varions other tribes in 

^ Supra, ] 73 sq Voyage you id the Vforld, i' 109 

•For the clermition Of gratitude, (Samoans! Colenso, Maori Kaces of 
see supra, i 93 Sriv Zealand j> 48 , Ijii,&nbach, 

• Steller, Beschretbung von Kami- 'Iraveis %n Xrw Zealand, ii no 
schatka,p 292 Bergmann, A'owad- I mg Raib. Aborigines of Tasmania, 
ischeStreifereien unlerden Kalmuken, p 03 Gason, ' Manners and Customs 
11 310, 316 Foreman, Philippine ot ihe T>if rie xribc. in Woods, 
Islands, p 183 Modiglnini, Viaggto Natii' h'l-c / South Australia, 
a N(as, p 467 Sclenka, Sonnige p 750 Bakei, Albert yi'yama, 1 
Welten, p 286 (Malai’s) Marsdeii, 242 (Latukas), 289 (Negroes) vou 
History of Sumatra, p 207 (Malays Framois yama und Pamara, p li’i 
of Sumatra) Forbes, A Naturalist's (Herero) 

Wandenngs in the Eastern Archi- shyoa. Private Journal during the 
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Bogadjim). RomiUy, Western Paetjie p 524 sq 
and New Gutnea, p 239 La PSrouse, 
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North America have been accused of ingratitude ; ^ and 
of some South American savages we are told that they 
evinced no thankfulness for the presents which were given 
them.* The Fijians are described as utterl7 indifferent 
to their benefactors. The Rev. Th. Williams writes : — 
“ If one of them, when sick, obtained medicine from me, 
he thought me bound to give him food ; the reception 
of food he considered as giving him a claim on me for 
covering ; and, that being secured, he deemed himself at 
liberty to beg anything he wanted, and abuse me if I 
refused his unreasonable request.” * Mr. Lumholtz had a 
similar experience with regard to the natives of Herbert 
River, Northern Queensland : — “ If you give one thing to 
a black man, he finds ten other things to ask for, and he is 
not ashamed to ask for all that you have, and more too. 
He is never satisfied. Gratitude does not exist in his 
breast.” * In several languages there is no word expressive 
of what we term gratitude or no phrase corresponding to 
our “ thank you ” and on this fact much stress has been 


> Cranz, Htstory of Greenland, 
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laid, the deficiency of language being regarded as an 
indication of a corresponding deficiency in feelings. 

Here again we must distinguish between a traveller’s 
actual experience and the conclusions which he draws from 
it ; and it seems that in many cases our authorities have 
been too ready to charge savages, with a total lack of 
grateful * feelings, because they have been wanting in 
gratitude on certain occasions. It is too much to expect 
that a savage should show himself thankful to any stranger 
who gives him a present. Speaking of the Ahts of British 
Columbia, Mr Sproat remarks that the Indian’s suspicion 
prevents a ready gratitude, as he is prone to see, in apparent 
kindness extended to him, some under-current of selfish 
motive. “ He is accustomed, among his own people, to 
gifts made for purposes of guile, and also to presents 
made merely to show the greatness and richness of the 
giver ; but, I imagine,” our author adds, “ when tfie Aht 
ceases to suspect such motives — when he does not detect 
pride, craft, or carelessness — ^he is gr'-teful, and probably 
grateful in proportion to the trouble nken to serv'. him.” *• 
As for the ingratitude of the Noithern Queensland nam “s, 
Mr. Lumholtz himself admits that “ they assume that the 
gift is bestowed out of fear ” ; ® and of the New Zealanders 
we are told that their total want of gratitude was particu- 
larly due to the fact that “ no New Zealander evci did any 
kindness, or gave anything, to anothei, without mainly 
having an eye to himself in the transaction.” ® Mri-eover, 
gratitude often requires not only the absence of a selfish 
motive in the benefactor, but some degree of self-sacrifice. 
“ A person,” says Mr. Spruat, “ nia\ keep an Indian from 
starving all the winter through, yet, when summer comes, 
very likely he will not walk a yard for his preserver with- 
out payment. The savage does iioi, in this instance, 

Persien, i 9) When one of the Modern H\nUi‘.i>m, p 397) 

missionanes in India was engaged in * Sproat, Scenes and Studies of 
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recognise any obligation ; but thinks that a person who 
had so much more than he could himself consume might 
well, and without any claim for after services, part with 
some of it for the advantage of another in want.” ^ Mr. 
Powers makes a similar observation with reference to the 
aborigines of California : — White men,” he says, “ who 
have had dealings with Indians, in conversation tvith me 
have often bitterly accused them of ingratitude. ‘ Do 
everything m your power for an Indian,’ they say, ‘ and 
he will accept it all as a matter of course ; but for the 
slightest service you require of him he will demand pay.’ 
These men do not enter into the Indian’s ideas. This 
‘ ingratitude ’ is really an unconscious compliment to our 
power. The savage feels, vaguely, the unapproachable 
elevation on which the American stands above him. He 
feels that we had much and he had little, and we took 
away from him even his little. In his view giving does 
not impoverish us, nor withholding enrich us. Gratitude 
is a sentiment not in place between master and slave ; 
it is a sentiment for equals. The Indians are grateful to 
one another.” * Nor are men very apt to feel grateful 
for benefits to which they consider themselves to have a 
right. Thus, according to Mr. Howitt, the want of 
gratitude among the South Australian Kurnai for kind- 
nesses shown them by the whites is due to the principle 
of community, which is so strong a feature of the domestic 
and social life of these aborigines. “ For a supply of food, 
or for nursing when sick, the Kurnai would not feel grateful 
to his family group. There would be a common obligation 
upon all to share food, and to afford personal aid and 
succour. This principle would also come into play as 
regards the simple personal property they possess, and 
would extend to the before-unknown articles procured 
from the whites. The food, the clothes, the medical 
attendance which the Kurnai receive from the whites, 
they take in the accustomed manner ; and, in addition to 
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this, we must remember that the donors are regarded as 
having unlimited resources. They cannot be supposed by 
the Kurnai to be doing anything but giving out of their 
abundance.”^ Mr. Guppy found the same principle at 
work among the Solomon Islanders : — “ Often when 
during my excursions I have come upon some man who was 
preparing a meal for himself and his family, I have been 
surprised at the open-handed way in which he dispensed 
the food to my party of hungry natives. No gratitude was 
shown towards the giver, who apparently expected none.”* 
It has also been observed that the want of gratitude with 
which Arabs have often been charged by Europeans has 
arisen “ from the very common practice of hospitality and 
generosity, and from the prevailing opinion that these 
virtues are absolute duties which it would be disgraceful 
and sinful to neglect.” * 

We should further remember that savages often take 
care not to display their emotions, \mong the M Jant- 
sians, according to Dr. Codnngton, “it u not the cust(-m to 
say anything by way of thanks , it is "ather im/* ■'net to 
show emotion when anything i» given, or when iriends 
meet again ; silence with the eyes cast down is the sign of 
the inward trembling or shyness which they feel, or think 
they ought to feel, under these circumstances. There is 
no lack of a word which may be fairly translated ’ . hank ’ , 
and certainly no one who has given cau-e for it will say 
that Melanesians have no gratitude ; others probablv are 
ready enough to say it.”* Of the North AinerKan 
Chippewas Major Strickland writes i — “ If an Indian 
makes a present, it is always cxpi.ci 'd ‘hat one equally 
valuable should be given in return No niarier what you 
give them, or how valuable or rich the present, they sel- 
dom betray the least emotion or apj eai.mce of gi^itiiudc, 
it being considered beneath the dignity of a red man to 
betray his feelings. For all this ‘eemmg indifference, 

Fison and Howitt, Kamtlaroi and the Modern Lgyptians, p 298 S®® 
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they are in reality as grateful, and, 1 believe, even more so 
than our own peasantry.”^ The Aleuts also, although 
they are chary of expressions of thanks, “ do not forget 
kindness, and endeavour to express their thankfulness by 
deeds. If anyone assists an Aleut, and afterwards offends, 
him, he does not forget the former favour, and in his mind 
it often cancels the offence.” * From the want of a word 
for a feeling we must not conclude that the feeling itself 
is wanting. Mr. Sproat observes : — “ The Ahts have, it 
is true, no word for gratitude, but a defect in language 
does not absolutely imply defect in heart ; and the Indian 
who, in return for a benefit received, says, with glistening 
eyes, that ‘ his heart is good ’ towards his benefactor, 
expresses his gratitude quite as well perhaps as the English- 
man who says ‘ Thank you.’ ” ® 

It is not surprising, then, that in various cases a people 
which to one traveller appears to be quite destitute of 
gratitude is by another described as being by no means 
lacking in this feeling ; * and sometimes contradictory 
statements are made even by the same writer. Thus Mr. 
Lumholtz, who gives such a gloomy picture of the charac- 
ter of the Northern Queensland natives, nevertheless tells 
us of a native who, though himself very hungry, threw the 
animals which the traveller had shot for him to an old 
man — his wife’s uncle — ^whom they met, in order to give 
some proof of the gratitude he owed the person from 
whom he had received his wife and regarding the 
Fijians Mr. Williams himself states that thanks for presents 
“ are always expressed aloud, and generally with a kind 
wish for the giver.” ® As we have noticed before, retri- 
butive kindly emotions, of which gratitude is only the 
most developed form, are commonly found among gre- 
garious animals, social affection being not only a friendly 

‘Strickland, Tuieniy-seven Years ‘ the Fuegians, Sioux, Ahts, 
tn Canada West, u 58 Aleuts, Kamchadales, Tasmanians, 
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sentiment towards another individual, but towards an 
individual who is conceived of as a friend ^ And it is all 
the more difficult to believe in the absolute want of grati- 
tude in some savage races, as the majority of them — to 
judge from my collection of facts — are expressly acquitted 
of such a defect, and several are described as remarkably 
grateful for benefits bestowed upon them. 

The Fuegians use the word ihapakouta, which means glad, 
satisfied, affectionate, grateful, to express thanks.- Jemmy 
Button, the young Fuegian who was brought to England on 
board the Beaglt^ gave proofs of sincere gratitude , ^ and Admiral 
Fitzroy also mentions a Patagonian boy who appeared thankful 
for kindness shown to him.* Of the Mapuchds of Chili Mr. E. 
R. Smith observes — “ Whatever present is made, or favour 
conferred, is considered as something to be returned , and the 
Indian never fails, though months and years may intervene, to 
repay what he conscientiously thinks an exact equivalent for the 
thing received”* The Botocudos do not readily forget kind 
treatment j * and the T upis “ were a grateful race, and remem- 
bered that they had received gifts, after the giver had forgotten 
it.”^ The Guiana Indians “are grateful for any kindness.”* 
The Navahos of New Mexico have a word for thanks, and 
employ it on all occasions which we would consider appro- 
priate.® The Sioux ” evinced the warmest gratitude to any who 
had ever displayed kind feelings towards them ” In his 
‘ Voyages from Montreal to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans,’ 
Mackenzie mentions the gratitude shown him by a young Indian 
whom he had cured of a bad wound. When well enough to 
engage in a hunting party, the young man brought to his 
physician the tongue of an elk, and when they parted both he 
and his relatives expressed the heartiest acknowledgment for the 
care bestowed on him.*^ If an Aleut receives a gift he accepts 
It, saying Akh ' which means “ thanks.” ** Some of the Point 
Barrow Eskimo visited by Mr. Murdoch “seem to feel truly 

^ Supra, 1 94 Guiana, p 213 
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grateful for the benefits and gifts received, and endeavoured by 
their general behaviour, as well as in more substantial ways, to 
make some adequate return *’ ; whereas others appeared to think 
only of what they might receive.^ 

Of the Tuiiguses it is said, “If you make them a present, 
they hardly thank you ; but though so unpolite, they are ex- 
ceedingly grateful”® The Jakuts never forget a benefit re- 
ceived , “ for they not only make restitution, but recommend 
to their ofisprmg the ties of friendship and gratitude to their 
benefactors.”® The \'eddah of Ceylon is described as very 
grateful for attention or assistance.^ “ A little kindly sympathy 
makes him an attached friend, and for his friend .... he will 
readily give his life"® Mr. Bennett once had an interview 
with two village Veddahs, and on that occasion gave them 
presents. Two months after a couple of elephant’s tusks found 
their way into his front verandah at night, but the Veddahs 
who had brought them never gave him an opportunity to reward 
them. “What a lesson in gratitude and delicacy,” he ex- 
claims, “ even a V’eddah may teach !”® 

The Alfura of Halmahera,* the Bataks of Sumatra,® and 
the Dyaks of Borneo ® are praised for their grateful disposi- 
tion of mind. Of the Hill Dyaks Mr. Low observes that grati- 
tude “eminently adorns the character of these simple people, 
and the smallest benefit conferred upon them calls forth its 
vigorous and continued exercise.” The Motu people of New 
Guinea are “ capable of appreciating kindness,” “ and have words 
for expressing thanks.^® Chamisso speaks highly of the gratitude 
evinced by the natives of Ulca, Caroline Islands — “Any 
thing, a useful instrument, for example, which they have re- 
ceived as a gift from a friend, retains and bears among them as 
a lasting memorial the name of the friend who bestowed it " 
When Professor Moseley at Dentrccasteaux Island, of the 
Admiralty Group, gave a hatchet as pay to his guide, according 
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to promise, the guide seemed grateful, and presented him with 
his own shell adze in return * Though the Tahitians never 
return thanks nor seem !o have a word in their language ex- 
pressive of gratitude, they are not devoid of the feeling itself.® 
Backhouse tells us of a Tasmanian native who, having been 
nursed through an illness, showed many demonstrations of 
gratitude ; and he adds that this virtue was often exhibited 
among these people — a statement which is corroborated by the 
accounts of other travellers.® Of the Australian aborigines Mr. 
Ridley writes ; — “ I believe they are as a people remarkably 
susceptible of impressions from kind treatment. They recog- 
nised me as one who sought their good, and were evidently 
pleased and thankful to see that I thought them worth looking 
after.”* The Adelaide and Encounter Bay blacks are said to 
display attachment to persons who are kind to them.® Speaking 
of the Central Australian tribes, Messrs Spencer and Gillen 
observe that, though tliey are not 111 the habit of showing 
anything like excessive gratitude on leceiving g.fts from the 
white man, they are in reality by n.' means incapable of that 
feeling , and other writers icport 'i|.,tances of grat'fiide dis- 
played by natives of West Australia ' and (^ueen-.laiid ® 

Concerning the people of Madagasi the missionary Ellis 
writes — “ Whether the noble and gcii' ’■ous feeling n -raiitude 
has much place amongst the ’'lalagasy has bci m questioned. 
Though often eharacteriscd by extreme apathy, they are cer- 
tainly susceptible of tenderness of feeling, and their customs 
furnish various modes of testifying their sense of anv acts of 
kindness shewn them, and their language 1 ontanis '■'•any foims 
of speech expressive of thankfuln...s». The following ar' among 
those in most general use * May y'ou live to grow old -may 
you live long — may you live sacred — may \ou see, Oi (obtain, 
justicefrom the sovereign ’ ” Moreover, with ill thc.r expressions 
of thankfulness, considerable ac ion s used . sometimes the two 
hands are extended open as if to m i''f“ .1 urcseii' , or the party 
stoops down to the ground, and clasp* n. ■ icg , or touches the 
knee and the feet of the person he is thanking ® Ingratitude, 
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again, is expressed bv many strong metaphors, such as 
of a thunderbolt,” or “ offspring of a wild boar." ‘ Tbc Bus- 
mans, according to Burchell, are Aot incapable of gratitude.* 
The statement made by certain travellers or colonists that the 
Zulus are devoid of this feeling, is contradicted by Mr. Tyler, 
who asserts that “ many instances might be related in which 
a thankful spirit has been manifested, and gifts bestowed for 
fevours received.” ® The Basutos have words to express grati- 
tude.* Among the Bakongo, says Mr. Ward, “evidences of 
gratitude are rare indeed, although occasionally one meets with 
this sentiment in odd guises. Once, by a happy chance, I saved a 
baby’s life. The child was brought to me by its mother in con- 
vulsions, and I was fortunate enough to Hnd in my medicine chest 
a drug that effected an almost immediate cure. Yet the service I 
rendered to this woman, instead of meeting with any apprecia- 
tion, only procured for me the whispered reputation of being a 
witch." But twenty months afterwards, at midnight when all 
the people were sleeping, the same woman came to Mr. Ward 
and gave him some fowl’s eggs in payment. “ I come,” she said, 
“ in the darkness that my people may not know, for they would 
jeer at me if they knew of this gift.*’ ® A traveller tells us that 
the inhabitants of Great Benin “ if given any trifles expressed 
their thanks.’’® Writing on the natives of Accra, Monrad 
states that gratitude is among the virtues of the Negroes, and in- 
duces them even to give their lives in return for beneflts conferred 
on them.’ The Feloops, bordering on the Gambia, “ display the 
utmost gratitude and affection towards their benefactors.” ® As 
regards the Eastern Central Africans, Mr. Macdonald affirms 
without any hesitation that they have gratitude, “ even though 
we define gratitude as being much more than an ‘acute sense 
of favours to come.’ ’’ ® The Masai and Wadshagga have “ a 
curious habit of spitting on things or people as a compliment or 
sign of gratitude”’® — originally, I presume, with a view to 
transferring to them a blessing. The Barea are said to be 
thankful for benefits.” According to Palgrave, “ gratitude is no 
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less an Arab than a European virtue, whatever the ignorance or 
the prejudices of some foreigners may have affirmed to the con- 
trary ” ; * and Burckhardt sa3rs that an Arab never forgets the 
generosity shown to him even by an enemy.* 


In other statements gratitude is directly represented as 
an object of praise, or its absence as an object of dis- 
approval. Among the Atkha Aleuts, according to Father 
Yakof, gratitude to benefactors was considered a virtue.® 
Among the Omrhas, if a man receives a favour and does 
not manifest his thankfulness, the people exclaim : — “ He 
does not appreciate the gift ! He has no manners.” * The 
Kamchadales “ are not only grateful for favours, but they 
think it absolutely necessary to make some return for a 
present.” ® The Chinese say that “ kindness is more bind- 
ing than a loan.” ® According to the ‘ Divine Panorama,’ 
a well-known Taouist work, those who forget kindness and 
are guilty of ingratitude shall be tormented after death and 
“ shall not escape one jot of then punishmcn's. ^ In one 
of the Pahlavi texts gratitude is represented a means of 
arriving at heaven, V'hibi ingralUnde is stn^t' itised as a 
heinous sin ;* and according to Ammian vngratttul person' 
were even punished by law in ancient Persia.’ The same, 
we are told, was the case ii. Macedonli^® The duty of 
gratitude was strongly irculcatr-d by Greek and Roman 
moralists.^' Aristotle obscries that w." ought, as a general 
rule, rather to return a kindness to our bcnefactot than to 
confer a gratuitous favour upon a brother in arm'’, just as 
we ought rather to repay a loan to a creditor than to spend 
the same sum upon a present to a friend.^® According to 
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Xenophon the requital of benefits is enjoined by a divine 
law.' “ There is no duty more indispensable than that of 
returning a kindness,” says Cicero ; “ all men detest one 
forgetful of a benefit.” ^ Seneca calls ingratitude a most 
odious vice, which it is difficult to punish 1^ law, but 
which we refer for judgment to the gods.* Tne ancient 
Scandinavians considered it dishonourable for a man to 
kill even an enemy in blood-revenge if he had received a 
benefit from him.^ 

We may assume that among beings capable of feeling 
moral emotions the general disposition to be kind to a 
benefactor will inevitably lead to the notion that ungrate- 
ful behaviour is wrong. Such behaviour is offensive to 
the benefactor ; as Spinoza observes, “ he who has 
conferred a benefit on anyone from motives of love or 
honour will feel pain, if he sees that the benefit is 
received without gratitude-”® This by itself tends to 
evoke in the bystander sympathetic resentment towards 
the offender ; but his resentment is much increased by the 
retributive kindliness which he is apt to feel, sympathe- 
tically, towards the benefactor. He wants to see the 
latter’s kindness rewarded ; and he is shocked by the 
absence of a similar desire in the very person who may be 
naturally expected to feel it more strongly than anybody 
else. — 

The moral ideas concerning conduct which affects other 
persons’ welfare vary according as the parties are members 
of the same or different families, or of the same or different 
communities. For reasons which have been stated in 
previous chapters parents have in this respect special 
duties towards their children, and children towards their 
parents ; and a tribesman or a fellow-countryman has 
claims which are not shared by a foreigner. But there 
are duties not only to particular individuals, but also to 

* Xenophon, McmocaSi/ta, IV 4 24 tvegtschen Stammes, 11 174 
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whole social abrogates. Foremost among these is the 
duty of patriotism. 

The duty of patriotism is rooted in the patriotic senti- 
ment, in a person’s love of the social body of which he is 
himself a member, and which is attached to the territory 
he calls his country. It involves a desire to promote its 
welfare, a wish that it may prosper for the time being and 
for all future. This desire is the outcome of a variety of 
sentiments : of men’s affection for the people among 
whom they live, of attachment to the places where they 
have grown up or spent part of their lives, of devotion to 
their race and language, and to the traditions, customs, 
laws, and institutions of the society in which they were 
born and to which they belong. 

Genuine patriotism presupposes a power of abstraction 
which the lower savages can hardly be supposed to 
possess. But it seems to be far from unknown among 
uncultured peoples of a higher type. North American 
Indians are praised for their truly patriotic spirit, for 
their strong attachment to their tribe and their country.^ 
Carver says of the Naudowessies : — The honour of 
their tribe, and the welfare of their nation, is the first and 
most predominant emotion of their hearts ; and from 
hence proceed m a great measure all their virtues and 
their vjees. Actuated by this, they brave every danger, 
endure the most exquisite torments, and expire triumplung 
in their fortitude, not as a personal qualification, but aS a 
national characteristic.”® Patriotism and public spirit 
were often strongly manifested by the Tahitians.® The 
Maori “ loves his country and the rights of his ancestors, 
and he will fight for his children’s land.”^ Of the 
Guanches of Teneriffe we are told that patriotism was 
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their chief virtue.* The same quality distinguishes the 
Yorubas of West Africa ; “ no race of men,” says Mr. 
MacGregor, “ could be more devoted to their country.” * 
Burckhardt writes : — “ As to the attachment which a 
Bedouin entertains for his own tribe, the deep-felt 
interest he takes in its power and fame, and the sacrifices 
of every kind he is ready to make for its prosperity — 
these are feelings rarely operating with equal force in any 
other nation ; and it is with an exulting pride of conscious 
patriotism, not inferior to any which ennobled the history 
of Grecian or Helvetian republics, that an Aeneze, should 
he be suddenly attacked, seizes his lance, and waving it 
over his head exclaims, ‘ I am an Aeneze.’ ” ® 

{Many of the elements out of which patriotism proper 
has grown are clearly distinguishable among savages, even 
the very lowest. We have previously noticed the savage’s 
attachment to members of his own community or tribe. 
Combined with this is his love of his native place, and of 
the mode of life to which he is habituated. There is a 
touching illustration of this feeling in the behaviour of 
the wild boy who had been found in the woods near 
Aveyron — ^where he had spent most part of his young life 
in perfect isolation from all human beings — ^when he, 
after being removed to Paris, was once taken back to the 
country, to the vale of Montmorence. Joy was painted 
in his eyes, in all the motions and postures of his body, at 
the view of the hills and the woods of the charming 
valley ; he appeared more than ever restless and savage, 
and “ in spite of the most assiduous attention that was 
paid to his wishes, and the most affectionate regard that 
was expressed for him, he seemed to be occupied only 
with an anxious desire of taking his flight.” * How much 
greater must not the love of home be in him who has 
there his relatives and friends ! Mr. Howitt tells us of 

* Borj do SI \ mrcnl, Essaxs sur > Huri-khardt, Notes on the Be- 
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an Australian native who, on leaving his camp with liitn 
for a trip of about a week, burst into tears, saying to 
himself once and again, “ My country, my people, I shall 
not see them.” ^ The Veddahs of Ceylon “ would 
exchange their wild forest life for none other, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that they could be induced to 
quit even for a short time their favourite solitude.” * The 
Stiens of Cambodia are so strongly attached to their 
forests and mountains that to leave them seems almost 
like death.® Solomon Islanders not seldom die from 
home-sickness on their way to the Fiji or Queensland 
plantations.^ The Hovas of Madagascar, when setting 
out on a journey, often take with them a small portion of 
their native earth, on which they gaze during their 
absence, invoking their god that they may be permitted to 
return to restore it to the place from which it was taken.® 
Mr. Crawfurd observes that in the Malay Archipelago the 
attachment to the native spot is strongest with the agri- 
cultural tribes ;* but, though a settled life is naturally 
most favourable to its development, this feeling is not 
inconsistent with nomadism. The Nishinam, who are the 
most nomadic of all the Californian tribes, have very 
great attachment for the \ alley or flat which they count 
their home. " 
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Moreover, as we have noticed abov^ savages have the 
greatest regard for their native customs and institutions.^ 
Many of them have displayed that love of national inde- 
pendence which gives to patriotism its highest fervour.® 
And among some uncivilised peoples, at least, the force of 
racial and linguistic unity shows itself even outside the 
social or political unit. Burckhardt observes that the 
Bedouins are not only solicitous for the honour of their 
own respective tribes, but consider the interests of all other 
tribes as more or less attached to their own, and frequently 
evince a general esfrit de corps, lamenting “ the losses of 
any of their tribes occasioned by attacks from settlers or 
foreign troops, even though at war with those tribes.” * A 
Tongan “ loves the island on which he was born, in par- 
ticular, and all the Tonga islands generally, as being one 
country, and speaking one language.” * Travellers have 
noticed how gratifying it is, when visiting an uncultured 
people, to know a little of their language ; there is at once 
a sympathetic link between the native and the stranger.® 
Even the almost inaccessible Berber of the Great Atlas, in 
spite of his excessive hatred of the European, will at once 
give you a kindly glance as soon as you, to his astonish- 
ment, utter to him a few words in his own tongue. 

Like other species of the altruistic sentiment, patriotism 
is apt to overestimate the qualities of the object for which 
it is felt ; and it does so all the more readily as love of 
one’s country is almost inseparably intermingled with love 
of one’s self. The ordinary, typical patriot has a strong 
will to believe that his nation is the best. If, as many 
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people nowadays seem to maintain, such a will to believe 
IS an essential characteristic of true patriotism, savages are 
as good patriots as anybody. In their intercourse with 
white men they have often with astonishment noticed the 
arrogant air of superiority adopted by the latter ; in their 
own opinion they are themselves vastly superior to the 
whites. According to Eskimo beliefs, the first man, though 
made by the Great Being, was a failure, and was conse- 
quently cast aside and called kob-lu-na,vihiz\i means “white 
man ” ; but a second attempt of the Great Being resulted 
in the formation of a perfect man, and he was called in-nu, 
the name which the Eskimo give to themselves.^ Australian 
natives, on being asked to work, have often replied, 
“ White fellow works, not black fellow ; black fellow 
gentleman.” ® When anything foolish is done, the Chip- 
pewas use an expression which means “ as stupid as a white 
man.” * If a South Sea Islander sees a very awkward per- 
son, he says, “ How stupid you are ; perhaps you are an 
Englishman.” * Mr. Williams tells us of a Fijian who, 
having been to the United States, was ordered by his chiefs 
to say whether the country of the white man was better 
than Fiji, and in what respects. He had not, however, 
gone far in telling the truth, when one cried out, “ He is 
a prating fellow ” ; another, “ He is impudent ” ; and 
some said, “Kill him.” ® The Koriaks are more argumen- 
tative ; in order to prove that the accounts they hear of 
the advantages of other countries are so many lies, they 
say to the stranger, “ If you could enjoy these advantages 
at home, what made you take so much trouble to come to 
us?”® But the Koriaks, in their turn are looked down 
upon by their neighbours, the Chukchi, who call the sur- 
rounding peoples old women, only fit to guard their flocks, 
and to be their attendants.'^ The Ainu despise the Japanese 
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just as much as the Japanese despise them, and are con- 
vinced of “ the superiority of their own blood and descent 
over that of all other peoples in the world.” ' Even the 
miserable Veddah of Ceylon has a very high opinion of 
himself, and regards his civilised neighbours with con- 
tempt.® As is often the case with civilised men, savages 
attribute to their own people all kinds of virtue in perfec- 
tion. The South American Mbayds, according to Azara, 
“ se croient la nation la plus noble du monde, la plus 
gin^reuse, la plus exacte i tenir sa parole avec loyauti, et 
la plus vaillante.” * The Eskimo of Norton Sound speak 
of themselves as yu^-plk, meaning fine or complete people, 
whereas an Indian is termed in-kt-Uk, from a word which 
means “ a louse egg.” ^ When a Greenlander saw a 
foreigner of gentle and modest manners, his usual remark 
was, “ He is almost as well-bred as we,” or, “ He begins 
to be a man,” that is, a Greenlander.® The savage regards 
his people as the people, as the root of all others, and as 
occupying the middle of the earth. The Hottentots love 
to call themselves “ the men of men.” ® The Indians of 


the Ungava district, Hudson Bay, give themselves the 
name nenenot, that is, true or ideal red men.'^ In the 
language of the lUinois Indians the word illinois means 
“ men ” — “ as if they looked upon all other Indians as 
beasts.” ® The aborigines of Hayti believed that their 
island was the first of all things, that the sun and moon 
issued from one of its caverns, and men from another.® 
Each Australian tribe, says Mr Curr, regards its country 
as the centre of the earth, which in most cases is believed 
not to extend more than a couple of hundred miles or so 
in any direction.^® 
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We meet with similar feelings and ideas among the 
nations of archaic culture. The Chinese are taught to 
think themselves superior to all other peoples. In their 
writings, ancient and modern, the word “ foreigner ” is 
regularlj^ joined with some disrespectful epithet, impl yin g 
or expressing the ignorance, brutality, obstinacy, or mean- 
ness of alien nations, and their obligations to or dependence 
upon China.^ To Confucius himself China was “ the 
middle kingdom,” “ the multitude of great states,” “ all 
under heaven,” beyond which were only rude and barbar- 
ous tribes.* According to Japanese ideas, Nippon was the 
first country created, and the centre of the world.® The 
ancient Egyptians considered themselves as the peculiar 
people, specially loved by the gods. They alone were 
termed “ men ” (jomei ) ; other nations were negroes, 
Asiatics, or Libyans, but not men; and accord ng to the 
myth these nations were descended frrm the enemies of 
the gods.* The national pride %)f the Assyrians, so o^*'en 
referred to by the Hebrew prophets,® is conspicuous eveiy- 
where in their cuneiform inscriptions : they are the wise, 
the brave, the powerful, who. like the ocluge, carr)"^ i ay 
all resistance ; their kings are the •* matchless, irresistible 
and their gods are much exalted above the gods of all 
other nations.® To the Hebrews their own lard was “ an 
' exceeding good land,” “ flowing with milk and heney,” 
“ the glory of all lands ” and its inhabitants were a h'^ly 
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people which the Lord had chosen “ to be a special people 
unto Himself, above all people that are upon the face of 
the earth.”* Concerning the ancient Persians, Herodotus 
writes : — “ They look upon themselves as very greatly 
superior in all respects to the rest of mankind, regarding 
others as approaching to excellence in proportion as they 
dwell nearer to them ; whence it comes to pass that those 
who are the farthest off must be the most degraded of 
mankind.”® To this day the monarch of Persia retains 
the title of “ the Centre of the Universe ” ; and it is not 
easy to persuade a native of Isfahan that any European 
capital can be superior to his native city.® The Greeks 
called Delphi — or rather the round stone in the Delphic 
temple — the navel ” or “ middle point of the earth ” ; * 
and they considered the natural relation between them- 
selves and barbarians to be that between master and 
slave.® 

In the archaic State the national feeling is in some cases 
greatly strengthened by the religious feeling ; whilst in 
other instances religion inspires devotion to the family, 
clan, or caste rather than to the nation, or constitutes a tie 
not only between compatriots but between members of 
different political communities. The ancestor-worship of 
the Chinese has hardly been conducive to genuine patriot- 
ism. Whatever devotion to the common weal may have 
prevailed among the Vedic Aryans, it has certainly passed 
away beneath the influence of Brahmanism, or been 
narrowed down to the caste, the village, or the family ® 
The Zoroastrian Ahura-Mazda was not a national god, but 
“ the god of the Aryans,” that is, of all the peoples who 
inhabited ancient Iran ; and these were constantly at war 
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wTth one another.^ Muhammedans, whilst animated with 
a common hatred towards the Christians, show little public 
spirit in relation to their respective countries,® composed 
as they are of a variety of loosely connected, often very 
heterogeneous elements, ruled over by a monarch whose 
power is in many districts more nominal than real. In 
ancient Greece and Rome patriotism no doubt contained a 
religious element — each state and town had its tutelary 
gods and heroes, who were considered its proper masters ; ® 
but in the first place it was free citizens’ love of their native 
institutions, a civic virtue which grew up on the soil of 
liberty. When the two Spartans who were sent to Xerxes 
to be put to death were advised by one of his governors to 
surrender themselves to the king, their answer was, “ Had 
you known what freedom is, you would have bidden us 
fight for it, not with the spear only, but with the battle- 
axe.”'* And of the Athenians who lived at the time of 
the Persian wars, Demosthenes said that they were ready to 
die for their country rather than to see it enslaved, and 
that they considered the outrages and insults which befell 
him who lived in a subjugated city to be more terrible 
than death.® In classical antiquity “ the influence of 
patriotism thrilled through every fibre of moral and 
intellectual life.”® In some Greek cities emigration was 
prohibited by law, at Argos even on penalty of death.’ 
Plato, in the Republic, sacrificed the family to the interests 
of the State. Cicero placed our duty to our country next 
after our duty to the immortal gods and before our duty 
to our parents.® “ Of all connections,” he says, “ none is 
more weighty, none is more dear, than that between every 
individual and his country. Our parents are dear to us ; 
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our children, our kinsmen, our friends, are dear to us ; 
but our country comprehends alone all the endearments 
of us all. What good man would hesitate to die for her 
if he could do her service ? ^ 

The duty of patriotism springs, in the first instance, 
from the patriotic feeling ; when the love of country is 
common in a nation public resentment is felt towards him 
who does not act as that sentiment requires him to act. 
Moreover, lack of patriotism in a person may also be 
resented by his fellow-countrymen as an injury done to 
themselves ; and as we have seen before, anger, and es- 
pecially anger felt by a whole community, has a tendency 
to lead to moral disapproval. For analogous reasons deeds 
of patriotism are apt to evoke moral praise. However, 
in benefiting his own people the patriot may cause harm 
to other people ; and where the altruistic sentiment is 
broad enough to extend beyond the limits of the State and 
strong enough to make its voice heard even in competition 
with the love of country and the love of self, his conduct 
may consequently be an object of reproach. At the lower 
stages of civilisation the interests of foreigners are not 
regarded at all, except when sheltered by the rule of hospi- 
tality ; but gradually, owing to circumstances which ■mil 
be discussed m the following chapter, altruism tends to 
expand, and men are at last considered to have duties to 
mankind at large. The Chinese moralists inculcated 
benevolence to all men without making any reference to 
national distinctions.® Mih-tsze, who lived in the interval 
between Confucius and Mencius, even taught that we 
ought to love all men equally , but this doctrine called 
forth protests as abnegating the peculiar devotion due to 
relatives.® In Thai-Shang it is said that a good man will 
feel kindly towards every creature, and should not hurt 
even the insect tribes, grass, and trees.^ Buddhism 
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enjoins the duty of universal love : — “ As a mother, even 
at the risk of her own life, protects her son, her only son, 
so let a man -cultivate goodwill without measure toward 
all beings, . . . unhindered love and friendliness toward 
the whole world, above, below, around.” ^ According to 
the Hindu work Panchatantra it is the thought of little- 
minded persons to consider whether a man is one of our- 
selves or an alien, the whole earth being of kin to him 
who is generously disposed.® In Greece and Rome 
philosophers arose who opposed national narrowness and 
prejudice. Democritus of Abdera said that every country 
is accessible to a wise man, and that a good soul’s father- 
land is the whole earth.® The same view was expressed 
by Theodorus, one of the later Cyrenaics, who denounced 
devotion to country as ridiculous.* The Cynics, in 
particular, attached slight value to the citizenship of any 
special state, declaring themselves to be citizens of the 
world.® But, as Zeller observes, in the mouth of the 
Cynic this doctrine was meant to express not su much the 
essential oneness of all mankind, as the philosopher’s 
independence of country and home.® It was the Stoic 
philosophy that first gave to the idea of a worlu-citizenship 
a definite positive meaning, and raised it to historical 
importance. The citizen of Alexander’s huge empire 
had in a way become a citizen of the world ; and 
national dislikes were so much more readily overcome 
as the various nationalities comprised in it were united 
not only under a common government but also m a 
common culture.’ Indeed, the founder of Stoicism was 
himself only half a Greek. But there is also an obvious 
connection between the cosmopolitan idea and the Stoic 
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system in general.^ According to the Stoics, hun^ 
society has for its basis the identity of reason in indivi- 
duals ; hence we have no ground for limiting this society 
to a single nation. We are all, says Seneca, members of 
one great body, the* universe ; “ we are all akin by 
Nature, who has formed us of the same elements, and 
placed us here together for the same end.” * “ If our 

reason is common,” says Marcus Aurelius, “ there is a 
common law, as reason commands us what to do and what 
not to do ; and if there is a common law we are fellow- 
citizens ; if this is so, we are members of some political 
community — the world is in a manner a state.”* To 
this great state, which includes all rational beings, the 
individual states are related as the houses of a city are to 
the city collectively ; * and the wise man will esteem it 
far above any particular community in which the accident 
of birth has placed him.® 

But the Roman ideal of patriotism, with its utter dis- 
regard for foreign nations,® was not opposed by philosophy 
alone : it met with an even more formidable antagonist in 
the new religion. The Christian and the Stoic rejected it 
on different grounds : whilst the Stoic felt himself as a 
citizen of the world, the Christian felt himself as a citizen 
of heaven, to whom this planet was only a place of exile. 
Christianity was not hostile to the State.’ At the very 
time when Nero committed his worst atrocities, St. Paul 
declared that there is no power but of God, and that who- 
soever resists the power resists the ordinance of God and 
shall be condemned ;® and Tertullian says that all Chris- 
tians send up their prayers for the hfe of the emperors, 
for their ministers, for magistrates, for the good of the 
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State and the peace of the Empire.* But the emperor 
should be obeyed only so long as his commands do not 
conflict with the law of God — a Christian ought rather to 
suffer like Daniel in the lions’ den than sin against his 
religion ; ® and nothing is more entirely foreign to him 
than affairs of State.® Indeed, in the whole Roman Empire 
there were no men who so entirely lacked patriotism as the 
early Christians. They had no affection for Judea, they 
soon forgot Galilee, they cared nothing for the glory of 
Greece and Rome.* When the judges asked them which 
was their country they said in answer, “ I am a Christian.” ® 
And long after Christianity had become the religion of the 
Empire, St. Augustine declared that it matters not, in 
respect of this short and transitory life, under whose dom- 
inion a mortal man lives, if only he be not compelled to 
acts of impiety or injustice.® Later on, when the Church 
grew into a political power independent of the State, she 
became a pqsitite enemy ot national interests. In the 
seventeenth century a Jtsuit general called patriotism “ a 
plague and the most certain death of Christian love.”* 
With the fall of tlie Roman Empnc patriou^-n hed out 
in Europe, and remained extinct for centuries. It was a 
feeling hardly compatible either with the migratory life of 
the Teutonic tubes or with the feudal system, which grew 
up wherever they fixed tlieir residen c The knights, it is 
true, were not destitute of the natural affection fo' home. 
When Aliaunies is mi'rtally' wounded by Gen li Sors he 
exclaims, “ Holy Virgin, I shall never more Saint- 
Qucntin nor N»‘ele” ;® and the troubadour Bernard de 
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Paradis.”^ But to a man of the Middle Ages “lus 
country ” meant little more than the neighbourhood in 
which he lived.® Kingdoms existed, but no nations. The 
first duty of a vassal was to be loyal to his lord ; ® but no 
national spirit bound together the various barons of one 
country. A man might be the vassal of the king of 
France and of the king of England at the same time ; and 
often, from caprice, passion, or sordid interest, the barons 
sold their services to the enemies of the kingdom. The 
character of his knighthood was also perpetually pressing 
the knight to a course of conduct distinct from all national 
objects.* The cause of a distressed lady was in many 
instances preferable to that of the country to which he 
belonged — as when the Captal de Bouche, though an Eng- 
lish subject, did not hesitate to unite his troops with those 
of the Compte de Foix to relieve the ladies in a French 
town, where they were besieged and threatened with 
violence by the insurgent peasantry.® When a knight’s 
duties towasds his country are mentioned in the rules of 
Chivalry they are spoken of as duties towards his lord : — 
“ The wicked knight,” it is said, “ that aids not his earthly 
lord and natural country against another prince, is a knight 
without office.” ® Far from being, as M. Gautier asserts,’ 
the object of an express command in the code of Chivalry, 
true patriotism had there no place at all. It was not 
known as an ideal, still less did it exist as a reality, among 
either knights or commoners. As a duke of Orleans 
could bind himself by a fraternity of arms and alliance to 
a duke of Lancaster,® so English merchants were in the 
habit of supplying nations at war against England with 
provisions bought at English fairs, and weapons wrought 
by English hands.® If, as M. Gaston Paris maintains, a 
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deep feeling of national union had inspired the Chanson de 
Roland,^ it is a strange, yet undeniable, fact that no 
distinct trace of this feeling displayed itself in the 
mediseval history of France before the English wars. 

Besides feudalism and the want of political cohesion, 
there were other factors that contributed to hinder the 
development of national personality and patriotic devo- 
tion. This sentiment presupposes not only that the 
various parts of which a country is composed shall have a 
vivid feeling of their unity, but also that they, united, 
shall feel themselves as a nation clearly distinct from other 
nations. In the Middle Ages national differences were 
largely obscured by the preponderance of the Universal 
Church, by the creation of the Holy Roman Empire, by 
the prevalence of a common language as the sole vehicle of 
mental culture, and by the undeveloped state of the 
vernacular tongues. To make use of the native dialect 
was a sign of ignorance, and to place woildly interests 
above the claims of the Church was impious. When 
Macchiavelli declared that he prefeired his country to the 
safety of his soul, people considered him "'ulty of 
blasphemy ; and when the Venetians defied the Papal 
thunders by averring that they were Venetians in the first 
place, and only Christians in the second, the world heard 
them with amazement.^ 

In England the national feeling developed earlier than 
on the Continent, no doubt owing to her insular position 
and freer institutions ; as Montesquieu observxb, patriot- 
ism thrives best in democracies.® At the time of the Eng- 
lish Reformation the sense of corporate national life had 
evidently gained considerable str^ 'g’-h, and the love of 
England has never been expressed in more exquisite form 
than it was by Shakespeare. At the same time the sense 
of patriotism was often grossly pei verted by religious 
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bigotry and party spirit.* Even champions of liberty, 
like Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney, accepted French 
gold in the hope of embarrassing the King ; and Sidney 
went so far as to try to instigate De Witt to invade 
England. Loyalism, in particular, proved a much 
stronger incentive than love of country. A loyalist like 
Strafford would have employed half-savage Irish troops 
against his own countrymen, and the Scotch Jacobites 
invited a French invasion. 

In France the development of the national feeling was 
closely connected with the strengthening of the royal 
power and its gradual victory over feudalism. The word 
patrie was for the first time used by Charles VII. ’s 
chronicler, Jean Charticr, and he also condemned as 
renegats those Fi cnchmcn who, at the end of the hundred 
years’ war, fought on the side of the English.* But 
patriotism was for a long time inseparably confounded 
with loyalty to the sovereign. According to Bossuet 
“ tout I’Etat est cn la personne du prince ” ; ® and Abbi 
Coyer observes that Colbert believed royaume and patric 
to signify one and the same thing.* In the eighteenth 
century the spirit of rebellion succeeded that of devotion 
to the king ; but the key-note of the great movement 
which led to the Revolution was the liberty and equality 
of the individual, not the glory or welfare of the nation. 
Men were looked upon as members of the human race, 
rather than as citizens of any particular country. To be 
a citizen of every nation, and not ’to belong to one’s 
native country alone, was the dream of French writers in 
the eighteenth century.® “The true sage is a cosmo- 
politan,” says a writer of comedy.® Diderot asks which is 
the greater merit, to enlighten the human race, which 
remains for ever, or to save one’s fatherland, which is 
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perishable.*- According to Voltaire patriotism is composed 
of self-love and prejudice,* and only too often makes us 
the enemies of our feUow-men : — ‘ II est clair qu’un pays 
ne peut gagner sans qu’un autre perde, et qu’il ne peut 
vaincre sans faire des malheureux. Telle est done la 
condition humaine, que souhaiter la grandeur de son pays, 
e’est souhaiter du mal a ses voisins.” ® In Germany, 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller felt themselves as citizens of 
the world, not of the German Empire, stiU less as Saxons 
or Suabians ; and Klopstock, with his enthusiasm for 
German nationality and language, almost appeared 
eccentric.* Lessing writes point-blank : — The praise of 
being an ardent patriot is to my mind the very last tiling 
that I should covet ; . . . I have no idea at all of love of 
the Fatherland, and it seems to me at best but an heroical 
weakness, which I can very readily dispense with.” ® 

The first French revolution miiks the beginning of a 
new era in the history of patriotism. It inspired the 
masses with passion for the unity of the fatherland, the 
Republic “ one and indivisible.” At the same time it 
declared all nations to be brothers, and when 1 ‘ uiade war 
on foreign nations the object was only to deliver them 
from their oppressors.® But gradually the interest in the 
affairs of other countries grew more and more selfish, the 
attempt to emancipate was absorbed in th; desire to 
subjugate ; and this awoke throughout Europe ■> feeling 
which was destined tf^ become the most powerful force in 
the history of the nineteenth century, the feeling of 
nationality. When Napoleon Introduced French adminis- 
tration in the countries whose sovereigns he had deposed 
or degraded, the people resisted the change. The resist- 
ance was popular, as the ruleis were absent or helpless, 
and it was national, being directed against foreign institu- 
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tions. It was stirred by the feeling of national rather 
than political unity, it was a protest against the dominion 
of race over race. TTie national element in this move- 
ment had in a manner been anticipated by the French 
Revolution itself. The French people was regarded by it 
as an ethnological, not as an historic, unit ; descent was 
pui in the place of tradition ; the idea of the sovereignty 
of the people uncontrolled by the past gave birth to the 
idea of nationality independent of the political influence of 
history. But, as has been truly remarked, men were 
made conscious of the national element of the revolution 
by its conquests, not in its rise.^ 

Ever since, the racial feeling has been the most 
vigorous force in European patriotism, and has gradually 
become a true danger to humanity. Beginning as a 
protest against the dominion of one race over another, 
this feeling led to a condemnation of every state which 
included different races, and finally developed into the 
complete doctrine that state and nationality should so far 
as possible be coextensive.* According to this theory the 
dominant nationality cannot admit the inferior nation- 
alities dwelling within the boundaries of the state to an 
equality with itself, because, if it did, the state would cease 
to be national, and this would be contrary to the principle 
of its existence ; or the weaker nationalities are compelled 
to change their language, institutions, and individuality, 
so as to be absorbed in the dominant race. And not only 
does the leading nationality assert its superiority in relation 
to all others within the body politic, but it also wants to 
assert itself at the expense of foreign nations and races. 
To the nationalist all this is true patriotism ; love of 
country often stands for a feeling which has been well 
described as love of more country.® But at the same time 
opposite ideals are at work. The fervour of nineteenth 
century nationalism has not been able to quench the 
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cosmopolitan spirit. In spite of loud appeals made to 
racial instincts and the sense of national solidarity, the 
idea has been gaining ground that the aims of a nation 
must not conflict with the interests of humanity at large ; 
that our love of country should be controlled by other 
countries’ right to prosper and to develop their own 
individuality ; and that the oppression of weaker nation- 
alities inside the state and aggressiveness towards foreign 
nations, being mainly the outcome of vainglory and greed, 
are inconsistent with the aspirations of a good patriot, as 
well as of a gdod man. 

Our long discussion of moral ideas regarding such modes 
of conduct as directly concern other men’s welfare has at 
last come to an end. We have seen that they may be 
ultimately traced to a variety of sources : to the influence 
of habit or. education, to egoistic considerations of some 
kind or other which have given rise to moral feelings, to 
notions of social expediency, to disinterested likings or 
dislikes, and, above all, to sympathetic resentment or 
sympathetic approval springing from an altruistic, disposi- 
tion of mind. But how to account for this disposition ? 
Our explanation of that group of moral ideas which we 
have been hitherto investigating is not complete until we 
have found an answer to this important question. I shall 
therefore in the next chapter examine the origin and 
development of the altruistic sentiment. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ALTRUISTIC 
SENTIMENT 

There is one form of the altruistic sentiment which 
man shares with all mammals and many other animals, 
namely, maternal affection. As regards its origin various 
theories have been set forth. 

According to Aristotle, parents love their children as 
being portions of themselves.^ A similar explanation of 
maternal affection has been given by some modern writers.* 
Thus Professor Espinas regards this sentiment as modified 
self-love and love of property. The female, he says, at 
the moment when she gives birth to little ones resembling 
herself, has no difficulty in recognising them as the flesh 
of her flesh ; the. feeling she experiences towards them is 
made up of sympathy and pity, but we cannot exclude from 
it an idea of property which is the most solid support of 
sympathy. She feels and understands up to a certain point 
that these young ones which are herself at the same time 
belong to her ; the love of herself, extended to those who 
have gope out from her, changes egoism into sympathy 
and the proprietary instinct into an affectionate impulse.® 
This hypothesis, however, seems to me to be very inade- 
quate. It does not explain why, for instance, a bird takes 
more care of her eggs than of other matter segregated from 
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her body, which may equally well be regarded as a 
part of herself. Nor does it account for a foster-mother’s 
affection for her adopted offspring.^ Of this many in- 
stances have been noticed in the lower animals ; and 
among some savage peoples adopted children are said to 
be treated by their foster-parents with the same affection 
as if they were their own flesh and blood,® 

A very different explanation of maternal love has been 
given by Professor Bain. He derives parental affection 
from the “ intense pleasure in the embrace of the young.’’ 
He observes that “ such a pleasure once created would 
associate itself with the prevailing features and aspects of 
the young, and give to all of these their very great interest. 
For the sake of the pleasure, the parent discovers the 
necessity of nourishing the subject of it, and comes to 
regard the ministering function as a part or condition of 
the delight.” ® But if the satisfaction m animal contact 
were at the bottom of the maternal lecling, conjugal affec- 
tion ought by far to suipass it in inter ity ; and yet, among 
the lower races at least, the case is exactly the reverse, con- 
jugal affection being va«tly inferior in degree to a lauther’s 
love of her child. It may indeed be fairly doubted 
whether there is any “ intense pleasure ” at ail in embrac- 
ing a new-born baby — unless it be one’s own It seems 
much more likely that parents like to touch thc-i children 
because they love them, than that they love them b^.eause 
they like to touch them. Attraction, showing itself either 
by elementary movements of approach, or by contact, or 
by the embrace, is the outward expression of tender- 
ness.* Professor Bain himself ob erve^, that .as anger 
reaches a satisfying term by knocking soinf one down, love 
is completed and satisfied with an embrace.® But this bj 
no means implies that the embrace rlie cause of love , ic 
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only means that love has a tendency to express itsdf out- 
wardly in an act of embrace. 

In the opinion of Mr. Spencer, again, parental love is 
essentially love of the weak or helpless. This instinct, 
he remarks, is not adequately denned as that which 
attaches a creature to its young. Though most frequently 
and most strongly displayed in this relation, the so-called 
parental feeling is really excitable apart from parenthood ; 
and the common trait of the objects which arouse it is 
always relative weakness or helplessness.^ This hypothesis 
undoubtedly contains part of the truth. That the maternal 
instinct is in some degree love of the helpless is obvious 
from the fact that, among those of the lower animals 
which are not gregarious, mother and young separate as 
soon as the latter are able to shift for themselves ; nay, in 
many cases they are actually driven away by her. More- 
over, in species which are so constituted that the young 
from the very outset can help themselves there is no 
maternal love. These facts indicate where we have to 
look for the source of this sentiment. When the young 
are born in a state of uttei helplessness somebody must 
take care of them, or the species cannot survive, or, rather, 
such a species could never have come into existence. The 
maternal instinct may thus be assumed to owe its origin 
to the survival of the fittest, to the natural selection of 
useful spontaneous variations. 

This is also recognised by Mr. Spencer ; ® but his theory 
fails to explain the indisputable fact that there is a 
difference between maternal love and the mere love of the 
helpless. Even in a gregarious species mothers make a 
distinction between their own offspring and other young. 
During my stay among the mountaineers of Morocco I 
was often struck by the extreme eagerness with which in 
the evening, when the flock of ewes and the flock of 
lambs were reunited, each mother sought for her own 
lamb, and each lamb for its own mother. A similar 


‘ Spencer, PrtnetpUs of Psychology , i. 497 
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discrinunatioii has been noticed even in cases of conscious 
adoption. Brehm tells us of a female baboon which had 
so capacious a heart that she not only adopted young 
monkeys of other species, but stole young dogs and cats 
which she continuaUy carried about ; yet her kindness did 
not go so far as to share food with her adopted offspring, 
although she divided everything quite fairly with her own 
young ones.^ To account for Ae maternal sentiment we 
must therefore assume the existence of some other 
stimulus besides the signs of helplessness, which produces, 
or at least strengthens, the instinctive motor response in 
the mother. This stimulus, so far as I can see, is rooted 
in the external relationship in which the offspring from 
the beginning stand to the mother. She is in close 
proximity to her helpless young from their tenderest 
age ; and she loves them because they are to her a cause 
of pleasure. 

In various animal species the voung are cared for not 
only by the mother, but by the father as well. This is 
the general rule among birds : whilst the hatching of the 
eggs and the chief part of the rearing-duties belong to 
the mother, the father acts as a prolectoi, and provides 
food for the family. Among most of the mammals, on 
the other hand, the connections between the sexes are 
resliicted to the time of the rut, hcncc the fathc- may not 
even see his young. But there are also some mamnialian 
species in which male and female remain togethei even 
after the birth of the offspring and the father defends his 
family against enemies® Among the Quadrumana this 
seems to be the rule.® All the best authorities agree that 
the Gorilla and the Chimpanzee live in families. When 
the female is pregnant the male builds a rude nest in a 
tree, where she is delivered ; and ke spends the night 
crouching at the foot of the tree, protecting the female 
and their young one, which are in tht nest above, from 
the nocturnal attacks of leopards. Passing from the 


> Darwin, DeseetU of Man, p 70 Mamagr, p 11 sq. 
* yfeotemarck, Htslory of Human * Ibtd p 12 sqq 
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highest monkep to the savage and barbarous races of 
men, we meet with the same phenomenon. In the human 
race the family consisting of father, mother, and offspring 
is probably a universal institution, whether founded on 
a monogamous, polyg}mous, or polyandrous marriage. 
And, as among the lower animals having the same habit, 
whilst the immediate care of the children chiefly belongs 
to the mother, the father is the guardian of the family.^ 
The stimuli to which the paternal instinct responds are 
apparently derived from the same circumstances as those 
which call into activity the maternal instinct, that is, the 
helplessness and the nearness of the offspring. Wherever 
this instinct exists, the father is near his young from the 
beginning, living together with the mother. And here 
again the sentimental response is in all probability the 
result of a process of natural selection, which has pre- 
served a mental disposition necessary for the existence of 
the species. Among birds paternal care is indispensable. 
Equal and continual warmth is the first requirement for 
the development of the embryo and the preservation of 
the young ones ; and for this the mother almost always 
wants the assistance of the father, who provides her with 
necessaries, and sometimes relieves her of the brooding. 
Among mammals, again, whilst the young at their 
tenderest age can never do without the mother, the 
father’s aid is generally not required. That the Primates 
form an exception to this rule is probably due to the 
small number of young, the female bringing forth but 
one at a time, and besides, among the highest apes and 
in man, to the long period of infancy.^ If this is true 
we may assume that the paternal instinct occurred in 
primitive man, as it occurs, more or less strongly 
developed, among the anthropoid apes and among existing 
savages. 

By origin closely allied to the paternal feeling is the 
attachment between individuals of different sex, which 

‘ Westermarck, History of Human * See tbtd p 20 sqq , Fiske, Out- 
Marriage, p. 14 sqq. hnts of Cosmte Philosophy, 11 34a so 
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induces male and female to. remain with one another 
beyond the mere act of propagation till after the birth of 
the offspring. It is obvious that, where the generative 
power is restricted to a certain season — a peculiarity which 
primitive man seems to have shared with other mammals ^ 
— ^it cannot be the sexual instinct that causes the pro- 
longed union of the sexes, nor can I conceive any other 
egoistic motive that could account for this habit. Con- 
sidering that the union lasts till after the birth of the off- 
spring and that it is accompanied with parental care, I 
conclude that it is for the benefit of the young that male 
and female continue to live together. The tie which joins 
them seems therefore, like parental affection, to be an 
instinct developed through natural selection, 'fhe ten- 
dency to feel some attachment to a being which has been 
the cause of pleasure — in this case sexual pleasure — is un- 
doubtedly at the bottom of this instinct. Such a feeling 
may originally have induced the sexes to remain united 
and the male to protect the female even after the sexual 
desire was gratified ; and if procuring great advantage to 
the species in the struggle for existence, conjugdi a*’*^ach- 
ment would naturally have developed into a specific 
characteristic. 

We have reason to believe that the germ ot this senti- 
ment occurred already in our earliest human ancestors, that 
marriage, in the natural history sense of tJie tewii. is a 
habit transmitted to man from some ape-hke progeni- 
tor.^ In the course of evolution conjugal affectiuii has 
increased both in intensity and complexity , but advance- 
ment in civilisation has not at every step been favourable 
to its development. When restneteJ to men only, a 
higher culture on the contrary tends to alienate husband 
and -wife, as is the case in Eastern countries and as was the 
case in ancient Greece. Another fact leading to conjugal 
apathy is the custom which compels the women before 
marriage to live strictly apart from the men. In China 
it often happens that the parties have not even seen each 

^ Westennarck, op. ct(. ch. 11 
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Other till the wedding day ; ^ and in Greece Plato urged 
in vain that young men and women should be more fre- 
quently permitted to meet one another, so that there 
should be less enmity and indifference in the married life.^ 
Conjugal love is both a cause and an effect of monogamy ; 
but, as we shall see subsequently, the course of civilisation 
does not involve a steady progress towards stricter mono- 
gamy. The notions aljout women also influence the 
emotions felt towards them ; and we have noticed that the 
great religions of the world have generally held them in 
little regard.® In its fully developed form the passion 
which unites the sexes is perhaps the most compound of 
all human feelings. Mr. Spencer thus sums up the 
masterly analysis he has given of it : — “ Round the 
physical feeling forming the nucleus of the whole, are 
gathered the feelings produced by personal beauty, that 
constituting simple attachment, those of reverence, of love, 
of approbation, of self-esteem, of property, of love of 
freedom, of sympathy. These, all greatly exalted, and 
severally tending to reflect their excitements on one 
another, unite to form the mental state we call love.” * 
The duration of conjugal and parental feelings varies 
extremely. Most birds, with the exception of those 
belonging to the Gallinaceous family, when pairing do so 
once for all till either one or the other dies j® whereas 
among the mammals man and possibly some apes * are the 
only species whose conjugal unions last any considerable 
time after the birth of the offspring. Among many of 
the lower races of men lifelong marriages seem to be the 
rule, and among a few separation is said to be entirely 
unknown ; but there is abundant evidence that marriage 
has, upon the whole, become more durable with advancing 
civilisation.^ One cause of this is that conjugal affection 
has become more lasting. And the greater duration of 
this sentiment may be explained partly from the refine- 

‘ Katscher, Bxlder aus dent cHine- i 488 
sisehen Leben, 71.84 *Westennarck, o/) ctl p 11 

•Plato, Leges, w. 771 sq. * Ibxd pp 13. 14, 535. 

• Supra, 1 662 sqq. ’ Ibtd ch, xxiii. 

* Spencer, Principles of Psychology, 
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ment of the uniting passion, involving appreciation of 
mental qualities which hst long after youth and beauty 
have passed away, and partly also from the greater 
durability of parental feelings, which form a tie not only 
between parents and children, but between husband and 
wife. 

The parental feelings originally only last as long as the 
young are unable to shift for themselves — the paternal 
feeling possibly less. As Mr. Fiske observes, “ where the 
infancy is very short, the parental feeling, though intense 
while it lasts, presently disappears, and the offspring cease 
to be distinguished from strangers of the same species. 
And in general the duration of the feelings which insure 
the protection of the offspring is determined by the dura- 
tion of the infancy.”^ Among certain savages parental 
love is still said to be restricted to the age of helplessness. 
We are told that the affection of a Fuegian mother for her 
child gradually decreases in proportion as the child grows 
older, and ceases entirely when it reaches the age of seven 
or eight ; thenceforth the parents in no way meddle with 
the affairs of their son, who may leave them if he likes.® 
When the parental feelings became more complex, through 
the association of other feelings, as those of property and 
pride, they naturally tended to extend themselves beyond 
the limits of infancy and childhood. But the thief cause 
of this extension seems to lie in the same circumstarii,es as 
made man a gregarious animal. Where the grown-up 
children continued to stay with their parents, parental 
affection naturally tended to be prolonged, not only by the 
infusion into it of new elements, but by the direct in- 
fluence of close living together. It was, moreover, 
extended to more distant descendants. The same stimuli 
as call forth kindly emotions towards a person’s own 
children evoke similar emotions towards his grand- and 
great-grandchildren. 

* Fiske, op ett 11 343 Thum, Among the iTidians of Gmana, 

• Bove, Patagonta, Terradel Fuoco, p 219 .ScararoucaandGiglioli, 'No- 
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It is an old truth that children’s love of their parents is 
generally much weaker than the parents’ love of their 
children. The latter is absolutely necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the species, the former is not ; ^ though, when 
a richer food-supply favoured the formation of larger com- 
munities, filial attachment must have been of advantage to 
the race.® No individual is born with filial love. How- 
ever, Aristotle goes too far when saying that, whilst 
parents love their children from their birth upward, 
“ children do not begin to love their parents until they are 
of a considerable age, and have got full possession of their 
wits and faculties.” ® Under normal circumstances the 
infant from an early age displays some attachment to its 
parents. Professor Sully tells us of a girl, about seventeen 
months old, who received her father after a few days’ 
absence with special marks of affection, “ rushing up to 
him, smoothing and stroking his face and giving him all 
the toys in the room.” * Filial love is retributive ; the 
agreeable feeling produced by benefits received makes the 
individual look with pleasure and kindliness upon the 
giver. And here again the affection is strengthened by 
close living together, as appears from the cooling effect of 
long separation of children from their parents. But the 
filial feeling is not affection pure and simple, it is affection 
mingled with regard for the physical and mental superior- 
ity of the parent.® As the parental feeling is partly love of 
the weak and young, so the filial feeling is partly regard 
for the strong and (comparatively) old. 

Besides parental, conjugal, and filial attachment we find 
among all existing races of men altruism of the fraternal 


^ This observation was made al- 
ready by Hutcheson (Inquiry into 
the Original of our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue, p 219) and Adam Smith 
(Theory of Moral Sentiments, p |l99) 
The latter wrote, a hundred yeais 
before the publication of ‘ The 
Origin of Species,' that parental 
tenderness is a much stronger aficc- 
tion than filial piety, because " the 
continuance and propagation of the 


species depend altogether upon the 
former, and not upon the latter ” 
‘Darwin maintains (Descent of 
Man, p ro5j that the filial affections 
have been to a large extent gained 
through natuial selection 

* Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea, viii 
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type, binding together children of the same parents, 
relatives more remotely allied, and, generally, members of 
the same social unit. But I am inclined to suppose that 
man was not originally a gregarious animal, in the proper 
sense of the word, that he originally lived in families 
rather than in tribes, and that the tribe arose as the result 
of increasing food-supply, allowing the formation of larger 
communities, combined with the advantages which under 
such circumstances accrued from a gregarious life. The 
man-like‘ apes are not gregarious ; and considering that 
some of them are reported to be encountered in greater 
numbers in the season when most fruits come to maturity,^ 
we may infer that the solitary life generally led by them 
is due chiefly to the difficulty they experience in getting 
food at other times of the year. That our earliest human 
or half-human ancestors lived on the same kind of food, 
and required about the same quantities of it as the man- 
like apes, seems to me a fairly legitimate supposition ; 
and from this I conclude that they were probably nor more 
gregarious than these apes. Subsequently man became 
carnivorous ; but even when getting his living b) iishmg 
or hunting, he may still have continued as a rule this 
solitary kind of life, or gregariousness may have become 
his habit only in part. “ An animal of a predatory kind,” 
Mr. Spencer observes, “ which has prey that can be caught 
and killed without help, profits by living alone : especially 
if its prey is much scattered, and is 'ccured by stealthy 
approach or by lying in ambush. Gregariousness would 
here be a positive disadvantage. Hence the tendency of 
large carnivores, and also of small carnivores that have 
feeble and widely-distributed prey, to lead solitary lives.” ^ 
It IS certainly a noteworthy fact that even now there are 
rude savages who live rather in sc]'ara*-e families than in 
tribes ; and that their solitary life is due to want of 


’ Savage,' Observations on the E\- rillas,' in /)ie riarteiilaiihe, 1S77, p 
ternal Characters anil Habits of the 410 

7 roglodyles Niger,' in Boston Journal • Spent er. I'rmciples of P’lychology, 
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sufElcient food is obvious from several facts vdiich I have 
stated in full in another place.^ These facts, as it seems to 
me, give much support to the supposition that the kind 
of food man subsisted upon, together with the large 
quantities of it which he wanted, formed in olden times 
a hindrance to a true gregarious manner of living, except 
perhaps in some unusually rich places. 

But man finally overcame this obstacle. “ He has,” 
to quote Darwin, “ invented and is able to use various 
weapons, tools, traps, &c., with which he defends himself, 
kills or catches prey, and otherwise obtains food. He 
has made rafts or canoes for fishing or crossing over 
to neighbouring fertile islands. He has discovered the 
art of making fire, by which hard and stringy roots 
can be rendered digestible, and poisonous roots or 
herbs innocuous.”* In short, man gradually found 
out new ways of earning his living and more and more 
emancipated himself from direct dependence on sur- 
rounding nature. The chief obstacle to a gregarious 
life was by this means surmounted, and the advantages of 
such a life were considerable. Living together in larger 
groups, men could resist the dangers of life .and defend 
themselves much better than when solitary — all the more 
so as the physical strength of man, and especially savage 
man, is comparatively slight. The extension of the 
small family group may have taken place in two different 
ways : either by adhesion, or by natural growth and 
cohesion. In other words, new elements — whether other 
family groups or single individuals — may have united 
•with it from -without, or the children, instead of 
separating from their parents, may have remained with 
them and increased the group by forming new families 
themselves. There can be little doubt that the latter 
was the normal mode of extension. When gregariousness 
became an advantage to man, he would feel inclined to 
remain vnth those with whom he was living even after 
the family had fulfilled its object — the preservation of 

* Westermarck, op. ett. p. 43 sgg * Darwin, Desctta of Man, p 48 sq. 
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the helpless offspring. And he would be induced to do 
so not onljr from egoistic considerations, but by an 
instinct which, owing to its usefulness, would gradually 
develop, practically within the limits of kin^ip — the 
gregarious instinct. 

By the gregarious instinct I understand an animal’s 
proneness to live together with other members of its own 
species, apart from parental, conjugal, and filial attac)i- 
ment. It involves, or leads to, pleasure in the consciousness 
of their presence. The members of a herd are at ease in 
each other’s company, suffer when they are separated, and 
rejoice when they are reunited. By actual living together 
the instinct is individualised,^ and it is strengthened by 
habit. The pleasure with which one individual looks 
upon another is further increased by the solidarity of 
interests. Not only have they enjoyments in common, 
but they have the same enemies to resist, the same dangers 
to encounter, the same difficulties to overwme. Hence 
acts which are beneficial to the agent are at the same time 
beneficial to his companions, and the distinction between 
ego and alter loses much of its importance. 

But the members of the group do not merely take plea- 
sure in each other’s company. Associated animals very 
frequently display a feeling of affection for each other — 
defend each other, help each other in distress and danger, 
perform various other services for each other.® Consider- 
ing that the very object of the gregarious instinct is the 
preservation of the species, I think we are obliged to regard 
the mutual affection of associated animals as a develop- 
ment of this instinct. With the pleasure they take in 
each other’s company is intimately connected kindliness 
towards its cause, the companion himself. In this explana- 
tion of social affection I believe no further step can be 
made. Professor Bain asks why a more lively feeling 
should grow up towards a fellow-being than towards an 

* In mankind we very early recog- lelleetiuUe et morale de I'enfani, p 
nue the child's tendency to sym- aSS) 

pathise with persons who are fanu- * Darwin, op ctf. p 100 sqq 
liar to it (CompayrS, L’dvolution »»- Kropotkin, Mutual Aid, ch i. sq. 
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inanimate source of pleasure ; and to account for this he 
suggests, curiously enough, “ the primary and independent 
pleasure of the animal embrace”' — although embrace 
even as an outward expression of affection plays a very 
insignificant part in the social relations of gregarious 
animals. It might as well be asked why there should be a 
more lively feeling towards a sentient creature which 
inflicts pain than towards an inanimate cause of pain. 
Both cases call for a similar explanation. The animal 
distinguishes between a living being and a lifeless thing, 
and affection proper, like anger proper, is according to its 
very nature felt towards the former only. The object of 
anger is normally an enemy, the object of social affection 
is normally a friend. Social affection is not only greatly 
increased oy reciprocity of feeling, but could never have 
come into existence without such reciprocity. The being 
to which an animal attaches itself is conceived of as kindly 
disposed towards it ; hence among wild animals social 
affection is found only in connection virith the gregarious 
instinct, which is reciprocal in nature. 

Among men. the members of the same social unit are 
tied to each other with various bonds of a distinctly human 
character — the same customs, laws, institutions, magic or 
religious ceremonies and beliefs, or notions of a common 
descent. As men generally are fond of that to which they 
are used or which is their own, they are also naturally apt 
to have likings for other individuals whose habits or ideas 
are similar to theirs. The intensity and extensiveness of 
social affection thus in the first place depend upon the co- 
herence and size of the social aggregate, and its develop- 
ment must consequently be studied in connection with 
the evolution of such aggregates. 

This evolution is largely influenced by economic con- 
ditions. Savages who know neither cattle-rearing nor 
agriculture, but subsist on what nature gives them — ^game, 
fish, fruit, roots, and so forth — ^mostly live in single 
families consisting of parents and children, or in larger 


' Bain, op ext •p 133. 
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family groups induding in addition a few other individuals 
dosely allied.^ But even among these savages the isola- 
tion of the families is not Complete. Persons of the same 
stock inhabiting neighbouring districts hold friendly rela- 
tions with one another, and unite for the purpose of 
common defence. When the younger branches of a family 
are obliged to disperse in search of food, at least some of 
them remain in the neighbourhood of the parent family, 
preserve their language, and never quite lose the idea of 
odonging to one and the same social group. And in some 
cases we find that people in the hunting or fishing stage 
actually live in larger communities, and have a well- 
developed social organisation. This is the case with many 
or most of the Australian aborigines. Though in Australia, 
also, isolated families are often met with,^ the rule seems 
to be that the blacks live in hordes. Thus the Arunta of 
Central Australia are distributed m a large number of 
small local groups, each of which occupies a given area of 
country and has its own headman.® Every family, con- 
sisting of a man and one or more wives and children, has 
a separate lean-to of shrubs . * but clusters of these shelters 
are always found in spots w'herc food is more or less easily 
obtainable,® and the members of each group are bound 
together by a strong “ local feeling.”® The local influence 
makes itself felt even outside the horde. “ Without 
belonging to the same group,” say Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen, “ men who inhabit localities close to one another 
are more closely associated than men living at a distance 
from one another, and, as a matter of fact, this local bond 
is strongly marked. . . . Groups which are contiguous 
locally are constantly meeting to perform ceremonies.”^ 
At the time when the series of initiation ceremonies called 
the Engwura are performed, men and women gather 
together from all parts of the tribe, councils of the elder 

' Westcrmarck, op ctl p 43 sqq * Ibid p 18 

Hildebrand, jtec/ifundSifli!, p \sqq ‘Ibid p 31. 
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men are held day by day, the old traditions of the tribe 
are repeated and discussed, and “ it is by means of meet- 
ings such as this, that a knowledge of the unwritten history 
of the tribe and of its leading members is passed on from 
generation to generation.”^ Nay, even members of 
different tribes often have friendly intercourse with each 
other ; in Central Australia, when two tribes come into 
contact with one another on the border-land of their 
respective territories, the same amicable feelings as prevail 
within the tribe are maintained between the members of 
the two.® Now it seems extremely probable that Austra- 
lian blacks are so much more sociable than most other 
hunting people because the food-supply of their country 
is naturally more plentiful, or, partly thanks to their 
boomerangs, more easily attainable. A Central Australian 
native is, as a general rule, well nourished ; “ kangaroo, 
rock-wallabies, emus, and other forms of game are not 
scarce, and often fall a prey to his spear and boomerang, 
while smaller animals, such as rats and lizards, are 
constantly caught without any diflSculty by the women.” * 
Circumstances of an economic character also account for 
the gregariousness of the various peoples on the north- 
west coast of North America who are neither pastoral nor 
agricultural — the Thlinkets, Haidas, Nootkas, and others. 
On the shore of the sea or some river they have permanent 
houses, each of which is inhabited by a number of families 
the houses are grouped in viDages, some of which are very 
populous and though the tribal bond is not conspicuous 
for its strength, there are councils which discuss and 
decide all important questions concerning the tribe.® The 
territory inhabited by these peoples, with its bays, 
sounds, and rivers, supplies them with food in abundance ; 
“ its enocpious wealth of fish allows its inhabitants to 
enjoy a pampered existence.”’ 

* Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes ' Krause [Die Tlinkii-Indiantr, p. 

of Central Australia, p 272 100] speaks of a Thlinket village 

' Ibid p 32 vrluch consisted of sixty-five houses 
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To pastoral people sociality, up to a certain degree, is of 
great importance. They have not only to defend their 
own persons against their enemies, but they have also to 
protect valuable property, their cattle. Moreover, they 
are often anxious to increase their wealth by robbing their 
neighbours of cattle, and this is best done in company. 
But at the same time a pastoral community is never large, 
and, though cohesive so long as it exists, it is liable to break 
up into sections. The reason for this is that a certain spot 
can pasture only a limited stock of cattle. The thirteenth 
chapter of Genesis well illustrates the social difficulties 
experienced by pastoral peoples Abraham went up out of 
Egypt together with his wife and all that he had, and Lot 
went with him. Abraham was very rich in cattle, and 
Lot also had flocks, and herds, and tents. But “ the land 
was not able to bear them, that they might dwell together : 
for their substance was great, so that they could not dwell 
together ” ; they were obliged to separate.* 

The case is different with people subsisting on agricul- 
ture. A certain piece of land can support a much larger 
number of persons when it is cultivated than vroen it 
consists merely of pasture ground. Its resources largely 
depend on the labour bestowed on it, and the more people 
the more labour. The soil also constitutes a tie which 
cannot be loosened. It is a kind of property which, 
unlike cattle, is immovable ; hence even where individual 
ownership in land prevails, the heirs to an estate have to 
remain together. As a matter of fact, the social union of 
agricultural communities is very close, and the households 
are often enormous.® 

But living together is not the only factor which, among 
savages, establishes a social unit. Such a unit may be based 
not only on local proximity, but on marriage or a common 
descent ; it may consist not only of persons who live 
together in the same district, but of persons who are of 
the same family, or who are, or consider themselves to be, 

^G«m«sis, xiii 14 }} See Hilde- FormenderFamtlte.pp 99,ioo,t24sg 
brand, op, cti. p 29 sq, , Giosse, Dto * See Grosse, op, ^ p 136 sqq» 
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of the same Idn. These different modes of nrganiaation 
often, in a large measure, coincide. The family is a 
social unit made up of persons who are either married or 
related by blood, and at the same time, in normal cases, 
live together. The tribe is a social unit, though often a 
very incoherent one,^ consisting of persons who inhabit 
the same district and also, at least in many cases, regard 
themselves as descendants of some common ancestor. The 
clan, which is essentially a body of kindred having a 
common name, may likewise on the whole coincide with 
the population of a certain territory, with the members of 
one or more hordes or villages. This is the case where the 
husband takes his wife to his own community and descent 
is reckoned through the father, or where he goes to live in 
his wife’s community and descent is reckoned through the 
mother. But frequently the system of maternal descent is 
combined with the custom of the husband taking his wife 
to his own home, and this,* in connection with the rule of 
clan-exogamy, occasions a great discrepancy between the 
horde and the clan. The local group is then by no means 
a group of clansmen ; the children live in their father’s 
community, but belong to their mother’s clan, whilst the 
next generation of children within the community must 
belong to another clan.® ' 

Kinship certainly gives rise to special rights and duties, 
but when unsupported by local proximity it loses much of 
its social force. Among the Australian natives, for instance, 
the clan rules seem generally to be concerned with little 
or nothing else than marriage, sexual intercourse, and, 
perhaps, blood-revenge.® “ The object of caste ” (clan), 
says Mr. Curr, “ is not to create or define a bond of union, 
but to secure the absence of any blood relationship between 

^ See Cunow, Dte Verwandlschafts- thropology,' p 43) that the laiVB 
Orgamsaltonen der Australneger, p arising out of the "class " (clan) 
121, n I divisions "have extraordinary force 

' Cf. Giddings, Principles of Socio- and are, in general, implicitly 
logy, p 259 obeyed whether in respect of actual 

• Cunow, op cit pp 97, 136 Dr marriage, illicit connections, or so- 
Stirbnpf says (Report of the Horn cial relations”, but I find no further 
Expedition to Central Australia, 'An- reference to these "social relations," 
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persons proposed to many. So far from being a bond of 
mendship, no Black ever hesitates to kill one of another 
tribe because he happens to bear the same caste- (clan-) 
name as himself.” ^ It appears that the system of descent 
itself is largely influenced by local connections.* Sir E. B. 
Tylor has found by means of his statistical method that 
the number of coincidences between peoples among whom 
the husband lives with the wife’s family and peoples who 
reckod kinship through the mother only, is proportionally 
large, and that the full maternal system never appears 
among peoples whose exclusive custom is for the husband 
to take his wife to his own home ; * and I have myself 
drawn attention to the fact that where the two customs, 
the woman receiving her husband in her own hut and the 
man taking his wife to his, occur side by side among the 
same people, descent in the former case is traced through 
the mother, in the latter through the father.* Nay, even 
where kinship constitutes a tie between persons belonging 
to different local groups, its social force is ultimately 
derived not merely from the idea of a common origin, but 
from near relatives’ habit of living together. Men became 
gregarious by remaining in the circle where they were 
born ; if, instead of keeping together with their kindred, 
they had preferred to isolate themselves or to unite with 
strangers, there would certainly be no blood-bond at all. 
The mutual attachment and the social rights and duties 
which resulted from this gregarious condition were asso- 
ciated with the relation in which members of the group 
stood to one another — the relation of kinship as expressed 
by a common name, — and these associations might last 
even after the local tie was broken. By means of the name 
former connections were kept up. Even we ourselves are 
generally more disposed to count kin with distant relatives 
who have our own surname than with relatives who have a 
different name ; and still greater is the influence which 
language in this respect exercises on the mind of a savage, 

• Curr, The Australian Race, 1 6g the Development of Institutions,’ m 

• Westermarck, op. at p 107 sqq Jour Anihr Inst xvni 258 

• Tylor, ‘Method of Investigating ‘Westermarck, op at. p. no. 
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to whom a person’s name is part of his personality. Ute 
derivative origin of the social force in Unship accounts for 
its formal character, when personal intercourse is wanting ; 
it may enjoin duties, but hardly inspires much affection. 
If in modern society much less importance is attached to 
Unship than at earlier stages of cimsation, this is largely 
due to the fact that relatives, except the nearest, have 
little communication with each other. And if, as Aristotle 
observes, friendship between Unsfolk varies according to 
the degree of relationship,^ it does so in the first instance 
on account of the varying intimacy of their mutual 
intercourse. 


A very different explanation of the social influence of kin- 
ship has been given by Mr. Hartland. He connects it with 
primitive superstition. A clan, he says, “ is regarded as an 
unity, literally and not metaphorically one body, the individual 
memters of which arc as tridy portions as the fingers or the legs 
are portions of the external, visible body of each of them.” Now, 
a severed limb or lock of hair is believed by the savage to remain 
in some invisible but real union with the body whereof it once, 
in outward appearance also, formed a part, and any injury done 
to it is supposed to affect the organism to which it belonged. 
“ The individual member of a clan was in exactly the same 
position as a lock of hair cut from the head, or an amputated 
limb. He had no separate significance, no value apart from his 
km, . . . Injury inflicted on him was inflicted on, and was felt 
by, the whole km, jUst as an imury inflicted on the severed lock 
or limb was felt by the bulk.”* Mr. Hartland insists upon a 
literal interpretation of his words ; ■ and this implies that the 
members of a clan are in their behaviour influenced by the idea 
that what happens to one of them reacts upon all. 

In support of his theory Mr. Hartland makes reference to 
the belief of some savages, that charms may be made from dead 
bodies against the surviving relatives of the deceased,* and to 
certain rites of healing in which, besides the patient himself, 
“other members of his tribe, presumably kinsmen,” take part.® 
But the former belief is a superstition connected with the 
wonder of death, from which no conclusion must be drawn as 


* Anstotle, Ethtea Ntcomackea, 

VMl IS 7. 

' Hartlud, Legind of Ptrsius, 11 277. 


* IM u, 236, 398. 444. 

* Joid. II 437 sq 

* IM, 11. 432 tqq. 
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to relations betieeen the living ; and in the ceremonies of heal- 
ing the medicine-man pla^s a much more prominent part rhan 
the other bystanders — whose relationship to the patient, brades, 
is so little marked that Mr. Hartland only presumes them to be 
kindred. He further observes that in the wide-spread custom of 
the Couvade we meet with the idea that the child, being a part 
of the hither, is liable to be affected by various acts committed 
by him.* And from Sir J. G. Frazer’s * Golden Bough ’ might be 
quoted many instances of a belief in some mysterious bond of 
sympathy knitting together absent friends and relations — 
especially at critical times of life^ — which has, in particular, led 
to rules regulating the conduct of persons left at home while a 
party of their friends is out fishing or hunting or on the war- 
path.* But all these rules are taboo restrictions of a definite and 
altogether special kind, generally, it seems, referring to members 
of the same family, and frequently to wives in their husbands’ 
absence. In order to make his hypothesis acceptable, Mr. 
Hartland ought to have produced a fair number of facts proving 
that the members of the same clan really are believed to be con- 
nected with each other in such a manner, that whatever affects 
one of them at the same time in a mysterious way affects the 
rest. But we look in vain for a single wcU-established instance 
of such a belief. 

It seems that the importance which savages atta..h to a 
common blood has been much exaggerated. Clanship is based 
on a method of counting descent by means of names, either 
through the father or through the mother, but nor through 
both at once. This, however, by no means implies that the 
other line is not recognised as a line of blood- relationship. The 
paternal system of descent is not necessarily associated with the 
idea that the mother has no share in parentage, nor is the 
maternal system necessarily associated with unconsciousness of 
the child’s relation to its father } • even the Couvade, which 
assumes the recognition of a most intimate relationship between 
the child and its father, has been found to prevad among some 
peoples who regard the child as a member of the mother’s clan.* 
Nay, there are instances in which the clan-bond is obviously 

* Hartland. Legend of Perseus, ii. taken b> both parents m generatioi., 
406 and Archdeacun Hodgson writes the 

’ Frazer, Golden Bough, i 2j sgg. same concerning certain other tnbes 
See also Haddon, Magu and Petish- of Eastern Centra! Africa, who trace 
tsm, p rx sq. descent throngh the mother. 

' Mr. Swan informs me that the * Ling Roth, ‘ Sigmfication of Cou- 
Wagnha of West Tanganyika, among vade,'in Jour Anthr Inst xxii 227, 
whom children are generahy named 23B 
sdter their father, recognise the part 
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not regarded as a blood-bond at all, in the strict sense of the 
word. Of some tribes in New South Wales Mr. Cameron 
tells us that, although a daughter belongs not to her father's 
clan but to that of her mother’s brother, they believe that she 
emanates from her father solely, being only nurtured by her 
mother,* and the Arunta of Central Australia, who have the 
paternal system of descent, maintain that a child really 'descends 
neither from its fether nor from its mother, but is the reincarna- 
tion of a mythical totem-ancestor.^ Their theory is ** that the 
child IS not the direct result of intercourse, that it may come 
without this, which merely, as it were, prepares the mother for 
the reception and birth also of an already-formed spirit child 
who inhabits one of the local totem centres ” , ^ and its totem- 
name, which IS derived from the spot where it is supposed to 
have been conceived,* is different from its clan-name. It is use- 
ful to scrutinise Mr. Hartland’s theory in the light of this class 
of facts They evidently prove that clanship and what we are 
used to call the system of counting descent,” is not necessarily 
based on the notion of actual blood-relationship, but on kinship 
as a fact combined with a name; whereas Mr. Hartland’s 
hypothesis presupposes, not that the members of a clan realty 
are, but that they consider themselves to be all of one blood. 

Yet another practice has been adduced as evidence of the 
supreme importance which the primitive clan is supposed to 
attach to unity in blood — the so-called blood-covenant. The 
members of a clan, Mr. Hartland observes, may not be all 
descended from a common ancestry Though descent is the 
normal, the typical cause of kinship and a common blood, kin- 
ship may also be acquired. *‘To acquire kinship, the blood of 
the candidate for admission into the kin must be mingled with 
that of the km. In this way he enters into the brotherhood, is 
reckoned as of the same stock, obtains the full privileges of 
a kinsman.” As Professor Robertson Smith puts it, “ he who 
has drunk a clansman’s blood is no longer a stranger but a 
brother, and included in the mystic circle of those who have 
a share in the life-blood that is common to all the clan.” ® Mr. 
Hartland gives us a short account of the rite • — “ It is sufficient 
that an incision be made in the neophyte’s arm and the flowing 
blood sucked from it by one of the clansmen, upon whom the 

* Cameron, ‘ Notes on some Tribes * Ibid p 265 

of New South Wales,' m Jour * Ibid p 12459} 

Anthr Inst xiv ^52 * Hartland, op cit 11 2^7 

’ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, * Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
of Central Australia, ch iv es- Semites, p 315. 
pecially pp. 121, 124. 
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operation 18 repeated in turn by. the neophyte. Originally, 
perhaps, the clansmen all assembled and partook of the rite , but 
if so, the necessity has ceased to be recognised almost every- 
where. The form, indeed, has undergone numberless varia- 
tions. . . . But, whatever may be the exact form adopted, the 
essence of the rite is the same, and its range is world-wide.” 
Then there follows a list of peoples from various quarters of the 
world among whom it is said to prevail.^ 

From this the reader undoubtedly gets the impression that the 
mingling of blood is a frequently practised ceremony of adop- 
tion, by which a person is admitted into a strange clan. But 
the £icts stated by the chief authorities on the subject, to whom 
Mr. Hartland refers, prove nothing of the kind. In most cases 
with which we are acquainted the mingling of blood is a form 
of covenant between individuals, although an engagement with 
a chief or king naturally embraces his subjects also , and some- 
times the covenanters are tribes or kingdoms. But of the 
world-wide ” adoption rite there is hardly a single instance 
which corresponds to Mr. Hartland’s description. He admits 
himself that in the same measure as the clan relaxed its hold 
upon the individual members, blood-brotherhood assumed 
a personal aspect, until, having no longer any soci.a! force. 
It came to be regarded as merely the most solemn and binding 
form of covenant between man and man His aCi-Ouiit of 
the blood-covenant is, in fact, only <tn inference based on 
the assumption that the existing rite is a survival from tunes 
when the clan was literally one body and the individual nothing 
but an amputated limb. But to legard the present blood- 
covenant as a survival of a previous rite of adoption into the clan 
is not justified by facts. So far as I know, there is no record 
of a blood-covenant among savages of the lowest type, unless the 
aborigines of Australia be included among them , and in 
Australia it is certainly not a ceremony of adoption Among 
the Arunta it is intended to prevent trcacherj “if, for 
example, an Alice Springs party wanted t>> go mi an avenging 
expedition to the Burt country, and they had with them m camp 
a man of that locality, he would be forced to drink blood 
with them, and, having partaken of it, would be bound not to 
aid his friends by giving them warning of the 'r danger.” ® This 

instance is instructive. The Australian native !■> obliged to help 
those with whom he has drunk blood against his own relatives, 
nay, against members of his own totem group So also “ the tie 

^ Hartland, op cit 237 * Spencer and Gillen, Native 'Tribes 

* Ibid u 240 of Central Australia, p 461 
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of blood-covenanting is reckoned in the East even a closer tie 
than ithat of natural descent,”^ and the same was the case 
among the ancient Scandinavians.* I do not see how Mr. Hart- 
land’s theory can account for this. 

Mingling of blood is sometimes supposed to be a direct cause 
of mutual sympathy and agreement, in accordance with the 
principle of transmission of properties by contjict ; ’ even in 
Europe there are traces of the belief that a few drops of 
biood transferred from one person to another inspire the 
recipient with friendly feelings towards him with whose blood 
he is inoculated.* But the genuine blood-covenant imposes 
duties on both parties, and also contains the potential punish- 
ment for their transgression It involves a promise, and the 
transference of blood is vaguely or distinctly supposed to convey 
to the person who drinks it, or who is inoculated with it, a con- 
ditional curse which will injure or destroy him should he break his 
promise. That this is the main idea underlying the blood-covenant 
appears from the fact that it is regularly accompanied by curses 
or self-imprecations.* In Madagascar, for instance, when two 
or more persons have agreed oa forming the bond of fraternity, 
a fowl is procured, its head is nearly cut off, and it is left in this 
state to continue bleeding during the ceremony. The parties 
then pronounce a long imprecation and mutual vow over the 
blood, saying, inter alta^ this miserable fowl weltering in 
Its blood ' thy liver do we eat, thy liver do we eat , and should 
either of us retract from the terms of this oath, let him instantly 
become a fool, let him instantly become blind, let this covenant 
prove a curse to him." A small portion of blood is then drawn 
from each individual and drunk by the covenanting parties with 
execrations of vengeance on each other in case of either violat- 
ing the sacred oath.* According to another description the 
parties, after they have drunk each other’s blood, drink a 
mixture from the same bowl, praying that it may turn into 
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poison for him who foils to keep the oath.^ As we have seen 
before, blood is commonly regarded as a particularly efEcient 
conductor of curses, and what could m this respect be more 
excellent than the blood of the very person who utters the 
curse ? But the blood of a victim sacrificed on the occasion 
may serve the same purpose, or some other suitable vehicle may 
be chosen to transfer the imprecation. The Masai in the old 
da^s “ spat at a man with whom they swore eternal friend- 
ship”;* and the meaning of this seems clear when we heat 
that they spit copiously when cursing, and that “ if a man while 
cursing spits in his enemy’s eyes, blindness is supposed to 
follow.” ■ The ancient Arabs, besides swearing alliance and pro- 
tection by dipping their hands in a pan of blood and tasting the 
contents, had a covenant known as the hil/ al-fe4Al, which was 
made by taking Zeinzem water and washing the corners of the 
Ka'ba with it, whereafter it was drunk by the parties concerned.* 
The blood-covenant is essentially ba^d on the same idea 
as underlies the Moorish custom of sealing a compact of friend- 
ship by a common meal at the tomb of some saint, the meaning 
of which IS obvious from the phrase that “the food will repay” 
him who breaks the compact.^ 

Besides marriage, local proximit; , and a common 
descent, a common worship may tie people together into 

* Dumont d'Urville, Voyage fntto- maywork vengeance by injurinj; the 

resqtte autour du monde, i 8i. part of A which he possesses To this 

* Hinde, Last of the Masai, p 47 explanation, however, serious objec- 
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social union. But among savages a religious community 
generally coincides with a community of some other land, 
'fhere are tutelary gods of families, clans, and tribes ; ' 
and a purely local group may also form a religious 
community by itself. Major Ellis observes that with 
some two or three exceptions all the gods worshipped by 
the Tshi-speaking tribes on the Gold Coast are exclusively 
local and have a limited area of worship. If they are 
nature-gods they are bound up with the natural objects 
they animate, if they are ghost-gods they are localised by 
the place of sepulture, and if they are tutelary deities 
whose origin has been forgotten their position is necessarily 
fixed by that of the town, village, or family they protect ; 
in any case they are worshipped only by those who live in 
the neighbourhood, the only exceptions being the sky-god, 
the earthquake-god, and the goddess of the silkeotton 
trees, who are worshipped everywhere.® 

When the religious community is thus at the same time 
a family, clan, village, or tribe, it is of course impossible 
exactly to distinguish the social influence of the common 
religion from that exercised by marriage, local proximity, 
or a common descent. It seems, however, that the import- 
ance of the religious bond, or at least of the totem bond, 
has been somewhat exaggerated by a certain school of 
anthropologists. We are told that in early society “ each 
member of the kin testifies and renews his union wdth the 
rest ” by taking part in a sacrificial meal in which the 
totem god is eaten by his worshippers.® But no satis- 
factory evidence has ever been given in support of this 
theory. Sir J. G. Frazer knows only one certain case of 
a totem sacrament, namely, that prevalent among the 
Aiunta and some other tribes in Central Australia,^ who 
at the time of Intichiuma are in the habit of killing and 
eating totem animals ; and this practice has nothing what- 

* See tnfra ch 1 P 75 (natives of Ponape), Gnereon, 

• nils Yoruba-speaktng Peoples of Btfuir Peasant Life, p 403 sqq 
the Slate Coast, p 284 sq For ’ Hartland, op at u 236. 
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see Turner, Samoa, p 18 , Crozet, Cf Idem, Totemism and Exogamy, 
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ever to do with the mutual relations between kindred. 
Its object is only to multiply in a magic manner the 
animals of certain species for the purpose of increasing 
the food-supply for other totemic groups.^ In his book 
on Totemism Frazer writes ; — “ The totem bond is 
stronger than the bond of blood or family in the modern 
sense. This is expressly stated of the clans of western 
Australia and of north-western America, and is probably 
true of all societies where totemism exists in full force. 
Hence in totem tribes every local group, being necessarily 
composed (owing to exogamy) of members of at least two 
totem clans, is liable to be dissolved at any moment into 
its totem elements by the outbreak of a blood feud, in 
which husband and wife must always (if the feud is 
between their clans) be arrayed on opposite sides, and in 
which the children will be arrayed against either their 
father or their mother, according is descent is traced 
through the mother, or through the father.” ® In the two 
or three cases which Frazer quotes in support of his 
statement® the totemic group is identical with the clan ; 
hence it is impossible to decide whether the sttii.ji-h of 
the tie which unites its members is due to the totem 
relationship or to the common descent. But even the 
combined clan and totem systems seem at most only in 
exceptional cases to lead to such consequence® as arc 
indicated by Frazer’s authorities. With reference to the 
Australian aborigines Mr. Curr observes : — “ Ot the 
children of one father being at war with him, or with 
each other, on the ground of maternal relationship, oi any 
other ground, my inquiries and experienco supply no 
instances. To Captain Grey’s statement', indeed, there 
are several objections.” * 

‘ bpencerand Gillen, Nattve Tnles in Hepoil, i8('0, p iis 

of Central Australia, ch vi Ixdent, *Cuir, The Australian Race, i 07 
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* 

Among the Arunta and some other Central Australian 
tribes we have fortunately an opportunity of studying the 
social influence of totemism apart from that of clanship, 
the division into totems being quite independent of the 
clan system. The whole district of a tribe may be mapped 
out into a large number of areas of various sizes, each of 
which centres in one or more spots where, in the dim past, 
certain mythical ancestors are said to have originated or 
camped during their wanderings, and where their spirits 
are still supposed to remain, associated with sacred stones, 
which the ancestors used to carry about with them. 
From these spirits have sprung, and still continue to 
spring, actual men and women, the members of the various 
totems being their reincarnations. At the spots where 
they remained, the ancestral spirits enter the bodies of 
women, and in consequence a child must belong to the 
totem of the spot at which the mother believes that it was 
conceived. A result of this is that no one totem is con- 
fined to the members of a particular clan or sub-clan,^ and 
that though most members of a given horde or local group 
belong to the same totemic group, there is no absolute 
coincidence between these two kinds of organisation.* 
How, then, does the fact that two persons belong to the 
same totem influence their social relationships i “ In these 
tribes,” say Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, “ there is no such 
thing as the members of one totem being bound together 
in such a way that they must combine to fight on behalf 
of a member of the totem to which they belong. . . . The 
men to assist a particular man in a quarrel are those of his 
locality, and not of necessity those of the same totem as 
himself, indeed the latter consideration does not enter into 
account and in this as in other matters we see the strong 


father, the children would, of course, 
be against the father and the father 
against the children This, ho\s - 
ever, was not likely to occur very 
often, as the worst of parents would 
have naturally preferred peace to 
war with his own children " Petro&'s 
passage concerning the Thlinkets, 
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develOTment of what we have called the ‘ local influence.’ 
, . . The men who assist him are his brothers, blood and 
tribal, the sons of his mother’s brothers, blood and tribal. 
That is, if he be a Panunga man he will have the 
assistance of the Panunga and Ungalla men of his 
locality, while if it comes to a general fight he will have 
the help of the whole of his local group. ... It is only 
indeed during the performance of certain ceremonies that 
the existence of a mutual relationship, consequent upon 
the possession of a common totemic name, stands out at 
all prominently. In fact, it is perfectly easy to spend a 
considerable time amongst the Arunta tribe without even 
being aware that each individual has a totemic name.” ^ 

When from the savage and barbarous races of men we 
pass to peoples of a higher culture, as they first appear to 
us in the light of history, we meet among them social 
units similar in kind to those prevalent at lower stages of 
civilisation : the family, clan, village, tribe. We also find 
among them, side by side with the family consisting of 
parents and children, a larger family organisation, which, 
though not unknown among the lower races, a sumes 
particular prominence in the archaic State. 

In China the family generally remains undivided till 
the children of the younger sons are beginning to grow 
up. Then the younger branches of the family separate, 
and form their own households. But the new house- 
holders continue to take part in the ancestral worship of 
the old home ; and mourning is worn in theory for four 
generations of ascendants and descendants in the direef 
line, and for contemporaries descended in tht same fifth 
generation from the “ honoured head ” of the family.* 
At the same time we find in China at least traces of a clan 
organisation. Large bodies of persons bear the same 
surname, and a penalty is inflicted on -anyone who 
marries a person with the same surname as his own, 
whilst a man is strictly forbidden to nominate as his heir 

* Spencer add Gillen, Nahw Tribes * Suncoa, PnmUwe Ctwhsattoris, 
of Central Ausiralta, pp. 34, 544. u. 303, 493, 69. 
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an individual of a different surname.^ Moreover, there 
are whole villages composed of relatives all bearing the 
same ancestral name. “ In many cases,” sajrs Mr. 
Doolittle, “ for a long period of time no division of 
inherited property is made in rural districts, the descend- 
ants of a common ancestor living or working toKther, 
enjoying and sharing the profits of their labours under the 
general direction and supervision of the head of the clan 
and the heads of the family branches. . . . There may 
be only one head of the clan. Under him there are 
several heads of families.” * 

The “ four generations ” of the Chinese, comprising 
those who are regarded as near relatives, have their 
counterpart in the family organisation of most so-called 
Aryan peoples. Tlie Roman Propinqui — that is, parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, 
nephews and nieces, first cousins {consobrtnt) and second 
cousins {sobrini) — exactly corresponded to the Anchisteis 
of the Greeks, the Sapindas of the Hindus,* and the 
“ Syngeneis ” of the Persians.* The persons belonging 
to these four generations stood in a particularly close 
relationship to each other. They had mutual rights 
and duties of various kinds. In early times, if one of 
them was killed, the survivors had to avenge his death. 
They were expected to assist each other whenever it 
was needed, especially before the court. They celebrated 
in common feasts of rejoicing and feasts for the dead. 
They had a common cult and common mourning. In 
short, they formed an enlarged family unit of which the 
individual families were merely sub-branches, even though 

>Medhurst, 'Marnage, A/finity, not the great -nandson's son " 
and Inheritance in China,' in Trans ofManu.ix >86 — "To three ances- 
Roy Asiatic Soc China Branch, iv tors water must be offered, to three 
21, 22, 29 the funeral cake is given, the fourth 

' Doolittle, Social Life of the descendant is the giver of these 
Chinese, 11 225 sqq obIations,the fifth has no connection 

* Baudhdyana, 1 5 ii 9 — “The with them" Cf Jolly, ' Recht und 
great-grandfather, the grandfather, Sitte,' in Bttbler, Grundnss der tndo- 
the father, oneself, the uterine bro- anschen Philologie, 11 85 
thers,the8onby awifeofequalce^te, * Bnssonius, D« regio Persarum 
the grandson, and the great-graiid- pnncifatu, i 207, p 279 Leist, 
son-~-these they call Sapindas, but AU-artsehes Jus Civile, 1 47 sqg. 
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th<y did not necessarily live in the same housed In India 
we still meet with a perishable survival of this organisa- 
tion. “ In the Joint Family of the Hindus,” says Sir 
Henry Maine, “ . . . . the agnatic group of the 
Romans absolutely survives — or rather, but for the 
English law and English courts, it would survive. 
Here there is a real, thoroughly ascertained common 
ancestor, a genuine consanguinity, a common fund of 
property, a common dwelling.” * The Gwentian, Dime- 
tian, and Venedotian codes Ukewise represent the home- 
stead and land of the free Welshman as a family holding. 
“ So long as the head of the family lived,” says Mr. 
Seebohm, “ all his descendants lived with him, apparently 
in the same homestead, unless new ones had already been 
built for them on the family land. In any case, they still 
formed part of the joint household of which he was the 
head. When a free tribesman, the head of a household, 
died, his holding was not broken up. It was held by his 
heirs for three generations as one joint holding.”® So 
also among the subdivisions of ancient Irish society there 
was one which comprised the “ neai relatives ’ the 
Propinqui of the Romans.* Many of the Soutti 
Slavonians to this day live in house communities each 
consisting of a body of from ten to sixty membei 3 or even 
more, who are blood-relations to the ■second or third 
degree on the male side, and who associate in a common 
dwelling or group of dwellings, having their land in 
common, following a common occupation, and being 
governed by a common chief.® Among the Russians, 

‘ Kleu7e, ‘Die Cognaten und At- ‘Maim Hi^lon jJ Instilu- 

finen nach Romischem llechte in hons, y 90 s.j i.oisi, 411 -artsches 
Vergleichung mit andem verwandt- Jus Civile, i Aniiaiig 1 
en Rechton,’ in yeitschr f geschichl- • Krauss, iirte und iSrauch det 
hche Rechiswtss vi ^ sqq Leist, Sudslaitu, 75. 7y Maine, 

AU-ansches Jus C jule, i ^31 sqq Vissertatioiis on haily Law and 
Rivicr, Ft f CIS dll ilioit de famillc Custom, p 241 sqq t’ticscnoyic, 
romatu, p 34 sqq Vie Hauskom runionen der Sud- 

• Maine, DissLilations on Early slm>en,y 20 \q] Miler, Die llaus- 
Law and Custom, p 240 komraunion der Sudslavcn, in 

’Seebohm, Engltsk Village Com- Jalirbuch d inteinat \ erctmgung f 
niunity, p 193 Idem, Tribal System vergl Rechtswiss 111 199 sqq 
in Tl'n/es, p gy sqq 
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too, there are households of this kind, containing the 
representatives of three generations ; and previous to the 
emancipation of the serfs in i86i such households were 
much more common than they are now.^ The ancient 
Teutons are the only “Aryan ” race among whom the joint 
family organisation cannot be proved to have prevailed.^ 
Among all these peoples a number of kindred families 
or joint families were united into a larger social group 
forming a village community or a cluster of households. 
The Vedic people called such a body of kindred <7 

or simply grama, which means “ village ” ; ® and the same 
organisation still survives in India, though in a modified ' 
form. The type of Indian village communities which 
has been described by Sir Henry Maine is at once an 
assemblage of co-proprietors and an organised patriarchal 
society, providing for the management of the common 
fund and generally also for internal government, police, 
the administration of justice, and the apportionment 
of taxes and public duties. Unlike the joint family, 
the related families of the village community no longer 
hold their land as an indistinguishable common fund : 
they have portioned it out, at most they redistribute it 
periodically, and are thus oh the high road to modern 
landed proprietorship. And whilst the joint family is a 
narrow circle of persons actually related to each other, 
the village community has very generally been adulterated 
by the admission of strangers, especially purchasers of 
shares, who have from time to time been engrafted on the 
original stock of blood-relatives. Yet in all such cases 
there is the assumption of an original common parentage ; 
hence the Hindu village community of the type indicated, 
whenever it is not actually an association of kinsmen, is 
always a body of co-proprietors formed on the model of 
such an association.^ 

* Mackenzie Wallace, Russta, 1 134 1 Anhang 1 

von Hellwald, £he mensckltche * Zimmer, AlHndtsehes Lehen, p. 
Famtlte, p 506 sq Kovalewsky, 159 sq 

Modem Customs and Ancient Laws * Marne, Ancient Law, p. 260 sqq 
oj Russia, p 33 sq I 4 em,DuseTtations on Early Law and 

* See Leist, AJu-msches Jus Civile, Custom, p 240. Elphinstone, ths- 
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Corresponding to the Vedic gr&ma there were the 
Iranian »»>, the Greek genos, and the Roman gens; 
and as among the Vedic people several ^Omas formed 
a vif and several vifs a jana^ so the Iranian vif, the 
Greek genos, and the Roman gens were, respectively, 
subdivisions of a zantu, phratria, and cuna ; and these 
again were subdivisions of a still more comprehensive 
unit, a daqyu, phyle, and trtbus? The Roman territory 
was in earliest times divided into a number of clan- 
districts, each inhabited by a particular gens, which was 
thus a group associated at once by locality and by a 
common descent. Whilst each household had its own 
portion of land, the clan-household or village had a 
clan-land belonging to it, and this clan-land was managed 
up to a comparatively late period after the analogy of 
household-land, that is, on the system of joint-possession, 
each clan tilling its own land and thereafter distributing 
the produce among the several households belonging to it. 
Even the traditions of Roman law furnish the information 
that wealth consisted at first in cattle and the usufruct of 
the soil, and that it was not till later that land cime to 
be distributed among the burgesses as theii own special 
property.® StUl in historical times, if a person left no 
sons or agnates living at his death, the inheritance 
escheated to the gentiles, or entire body of Roman citizens 
bearing the same name with the deceased, whereas no part 
of it was given to any relative united, however closely, 
with the dead man through female descent.* But as the 
Hindu village community, so also the Roman gens, 
though originally a group of blood-relatives inhabiting a 
common district, was already in early times recruited from 
men of alien extraction who were assumed to be descended 
from a common ancestor. And it is difficult to believe 

tory of India, p 68 sqq Mr Baden- * Leist, Graco-Ualtscke Reektsge- 
Powell {Indian Village Community, schichte, p 104 sq 
p j sqq ) has shown that Sir Henry * Mommsen, History of Rome, i 
Maine’s general description of Indian 45, 46, 238. 

village communities holds true only ‘Maine, AncteiU Law, p 220 sq 
of a certain class of villages in India Fustel de Coulanges, La Citi 
1 Zimmer, op. at p. 139 sq antique, p 126. 
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that either in Rome or Greece even the fiction of a 
common origin could be preserved for long when the 
organisation of the people into gentes, phratries, and 
tribes was adopted by the State as a system of political 
division and their numbers were fixed.^ When the genos 
and gens first appear to us in history they were mere 
dwindling survivals, except in one respect : they remained, 
as they had been from the outset,^ religious communities 
long after they had lost all other practical importance. 
This was especially the case at Athens, where certain 
reputed gentes for centuries continued to play a prominent 
part in the religious cult ; ^ and the Romans seem to have 
preserved their geniilicia sacra still in Cicero’s time.* 

In ancient Wales districts were occupied by tribes under 
their petty kings or chiefs, and the tribe (eenedl) was a 
bundle of kindreds “ bound together and interlocked by 
common interests and frequent intermarriages, as well as 
by the necessity of mutual protection against foreign foes.”® 
A group of households, again, corresponding to the Roman 
gens formed a trev, which was a cluster of scattered house- 
holds, “ not necessarily a village in the modern sense.” ® 
The same seems to have been the case with the Teutonic 
vici, spoken of by Tacitus but that among the Teutons, 
also, the people of the same neighbourhood were blood- 
relatives may be directly inferred from a statement made 
by Caesar.® They were not much addicted to agriculture,® 
and “ the dreary world ” they inhabited, with its desert 
aspect, its harsh climate, its lack of cultivation, was not 

^ Leist, Graco^talisch$ Rechtsge- * Seebohm, English Village Com- 
schichu, p 150 sqq It is expressly munity, p 190 Idem, Tribal 
said that at Athens the members ol System in Wales, p 61 
the same y(vos uerc not necessarily ' Idem, English Village Community , 
regarded as blood-rclations (see p 343 * 

Bunsen, De jure hereditaria A then- ’ Tacitus, Germania, x6 Cf Hil- 

lensium, p 104, n 28] debrand, op cil p 105 sqq 

‘ Schocmann, Gnechtsehe Alter- ' Caesar, be hello Galileo, vi 22 >-.■ 
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favourable to the formation of permanent large social 
bodies of great cohesiveness. However, we meet among 
them social units which Caesar calls regiones or pagt^ of 
which the vici may be assumed to have been submvisions. 
Among the highly agricultural Slavonians, on the other 
hand, we find even in the present time a social organisa- 
tion very similar to that of the Hindus. The South 
Slavonians, as we have seen, live in house communities 
corresponding to the joint families in India. Now, when 
the members of a house community, or zadruga — as it is 
often called — ^become too numerous, a separation takes 
place, and the emigrants form new households by them- 
selves. A zadruga is thus gradually expanded into a 
bratstvo, or brotherhood — a group of related house com- 
munities which not only feel themselves as branches of 
the same stock, but still have certain practical interests in 
common and a common chief. Several bratstva, finally, 
form a pleme, or tribe.^ Among the Russians, again, the 
family, or joint family, has developed into a mtr, or village 
community, composed of an assemblage of separate houses 
each ruled by its own head, but with a common village 
chief elected by the heads of the various households. The 
Russian mtr is an institution very similar to the Hindu 
village community described above. The land belongs 
to the community, and in earlier days it was probably 
cultivated in common. At present it is divided between 
the component families, the lots shifting among them 
periodically, or perhaps vesting in them as their property, 
but always subject to a power in the collective body of 
villagers to veto its sale. Originally the mir was also a 
group of kindred ; but, as in the Hindu village com- 
munity, the tie of blood has been greatly weakened by all 
sorts of fictions and the admission of so many strangers 
that the tradition of a common origin is dim or lost.® 

In the social organisation of all these peoples there is 

» Caesar, De hello Galhco, vi 23 . * de Laveleye, De la propniii, p 

• Krauss, op ett pp 2, 32 sqq 12 sqq Maine, Disserlaltons on 
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Grosse, op nt p 204 sq 
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thus originally a general congruity between the principle 
of local proximity and the principle of descent. On the 
one hand, all freemen, all true members of the society, 
who belong to the same local group, are at the same time 
kinsmen ; on the other hand, all persons who are united by 
the tie of a common descent belong to the same or 
neighbouring local gr<^ups. The cause of this congruity 
is the universal prevalence of the paternal system of 
descent. Whether the case was different in prehistoric 
times is an open question. That the ancient Chinese 
reckoned kinship through the mother, not through the 
father, has been conjectured on philological grounds,^ as to 
the plausibility of which I can express no opinion. Several 
writers have also endeavoured to prove that the uterine 
line of descent prevailed among the primitive Aryans, but 
the evidence is far from being conclusive. I agree with 
Professor Leist that all so-called survivals of a system of 
maternal descent in the prehistoric antiquity of the 
“ Aryan ” races are doubtful, if not false.* As regards 
the Teutons, much importance has been attributed to the 
specially close connection which, according to Tacitus, 
existed between a sister’s children and their mother’s 
brothers ; ® but, as Professor Schrader remarks, in spite of 
the prominent position of the maternal uncle among 
Teutonic peoples, the patruus distinctly came before the 
avunculus, the agnates before the cognates, in testamentary 
succession.^ The existence of a custom which in some 
respect recognises uterine relationship does not prove the 
earlier prevalence of the full maternal system of descent, 
to the exclusion of the paternal. 

Progress in civilisation is up to a certain point connected 
with social expansion. Among savages the largest per- 
manent social unit is generally the tribe, and even the 
tribal bond is often very loose, if not entirely wanting. 
It is true that associations of tribes occur even among so 

* Pumi, quoted by Crosse, op at i Ago 

P 193 * Tacitus, Gamanta, 20. 
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low a race as the Australian aborigines, but unaccompanied 
by any Idnd of political organisation.^ At a somewhat 
higher stage we meet with the famous league of the 
Iroquois — a federation on republican principles of five 
distinct tribes, which could point to three centuries of 
uninterrupted domestic unity and peace * — and the king- 
doms of various African potentates. Civilisation only 
thrives in states. From small beginnings round the lake 
of Mexico the Aztecs gradually succeeded, through con- 
quest, in forming an empire which covered probably 
almost sixteen thousand square leagues. However, 
between the various tribes lay broad belts of uninhabited 
territory, which enabled them to keep up a shy and 
exclusive attitude towards each other ; and at the time of 
the Spanish conquest the empire of Mexico was, in fact, 
little more than “ a chain of intimidated Indian tribes, 
who, kept apart from each other under the influence of 
mutual timidity, were held down by dread of attacks 
from an unassailable robber-stronghold in their midst.” * 
In South America, in a long course of ages, ‘•’X nations 
inhabited the region which extends from the water-parting 
between the basins of the Huallaga and Ucayali to that 
between the basins of the Ucayali and Lake Titicaca. 
When increasing population brought them in contact with 
each other, a struggle for supremacy ended in ti.e mastery 
of the fittest — the Incas ; and the. empire of the latter 
was subsequently extended by the subjugation of a variety 
of other nations or tribes.* ITie extent of territory 
claimed for ancient China by the earliest records is 
more than double the size of modern France, and, 
though it was often divided into different states, the 
great dynasties ruled over the whole of it.® The two 
crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt were united at a 
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very early date ; and no less imposing was the great king- 
dom of Babylon and Assur. We may assume that all 
these empires were formed by an association, either 
voluntary or forcible, of different tribes, as was the case 
with those states with whose origin and early growth we 
arc somewhat better acquainted. As late as the time of 
the Judges the tribes of Israel either stood each entirely 
alone or formed smaller groups, and there was no such 
thing as an Israelitish nation in a political sense until the 
unity of the people came into being under Samuel and the 
first kings.^ The Vedic people consisted of a great 
number of independent tribes, between which only 
temporary alliances were made for the sake of defence or 
attack. But gradually the alliances grew more permanent ; 
war-kings united several tribes, surrounded themselves 
with a military nobility, and founded great kingdoms.^ 
In Greece and Italy the states grew out of forts which had 
been built on elevated places to serve as common strong- 
holds or places of refuge in case of war. Several tribes 
united so as to be better able to resist dangerous enemies, 
and one of the fortified towns in time gained supremacy 
over all others in the neighbourhood, as Athens did in 
Attica and Alba Longa in Latium. Similar districts, ruled 
by a town, were called poleis or civitates? In historical 
times attempts were made to carry this process further by 
joining several of the small states under the rule of one. 
In this Sparta and Athens failed, whereas the efforts of 
Rome met with unequalled success. 

The development of the State tended to weaken or 
destroy the smaller units of which it was composed. The 
central power, hostile to separatism, naturally endeavoured 
to appropriate the authority invested in the latter, and in 
a weli-goveined state these on their part had little reason 
to resist. The main object of the clan, phratry, and tribe 
was to protect their respective members ; hence they 
became superfluous in the presence of a powerful national 

^K-aeTiea,Reltg%onofIsrMl,\ 133 *Leist, Graeo-tUUtsche Rechtsgt- 
' Zimmer, Alttttdtsches Leben, pp tchichte, p. 109 sqq 
158, 192 sq. 
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government which unselfishly and impartially looked 
after the interests of its various subjects. Adam Smith 
contrasts the strong clan-feeling which still in the eigh- 
teenth century prevailed among the Scotch Highlanders 
with the little regard felt for remote relatives by the Eng- 
lish, and observes that in countries where the authority of 
the law is not sufficiently strong to give security to every 
member of the State the different branches of the same 
family choose to live in the neighbourhood of one another, 
their association being frequently necessary for their 
common defence ; whereas in a country like England, 
where the authority of the law was well established, “ the 
descendants of the same family, having no such motive 
for keeping together, naturally separate and disperse, as 
interest or inclination may direct ” ^ It seems also prob- 
able that the persistency of the village community or the 
gentile system among the Hindu'’ and Slavs has been 
largely due to the weakness of the State or to the badness 
of the government. 

As the larger units, so the famil) also was influenced by 
the rise of the State, but originally in quite tl c opposite 
direction. Whilst the former dwindled away, the family 
grew in importance. Nowhere do we find the family-tie 
stronger, nowhere does the father or eldest m..le ascendant 
possess greater power than in the aichaic State. In a 
previous chapter I have already tried to expl im this 
singular fact. I pointed out that in early society there 
seems to be a certain antagonism between the family and 
the clan, that the family was strengthened because the 
clan was weakened, that the father became a patriarch only 
as the inheritor of the authority wm' h tonnerly belonged 
to the clan. But we have also noticed that at a higher 
stage the family again lost in imj''ortance.* 

It seems that the tribes which united into one nation or 
state were normally, in the first instance, branches of the 
same stock, living in the same neighbouihood and speaking 


* Smith, Theory of Moral Senit- • Supra, i 627 sg 
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the same language, though with dialectic differences. Like 
the smaller units, such a state was no doubt frequently 
adulterated by the amalgamation of aliens, but here again 
fictions were substituted for realities, and the foreign ex- 
traction was forgotten. The case was different, however, 
when the commonwealth was formed or aggrandised by 
the subjugation of a strange race. Instead of being adopted 
into the circle of the conquerors, the subdued people were 
treated as their inferiors in blood, civic rights were denied 
to them, and in many cases they were kept in servitude ; 
thus even here the principle of a common origin as the 
base of citizenship was preserved, the conquerors being the 
only citizens in the full sense of the term. But however 
strong and durable similar barriers may be, they are not 
imperishable. The different races inhabiting the same 
country under the same government tend to draw nearer 
each other, the inferior race is incorporated with the 
nation, and local proximity instead of descent at last 
becomes the basis of community in political functions. 
This change, however, was neither so radical nor so 
startling as it has been represented to be ; ^ fictions on a 
large scale still formed a bridge between ancient and 
modem ideas. Sir Henry Maine says that we cannot now 
hope to understand the good faith of the fiction by which 
in early times the incoming population were assumed to be 
descended from the same stock as the people on whom 
they were engrafted.* But is this good faith more 
astonishing than the readiness with which a common 
language, in spite of the most obvious facts to the con- 
trary, is even now constantly taken as the sign of a 
common origin ? Though identity of language, even in 
the case of whole peoples, proves nothing more than con- 
tact or neighbourhood, a person’s mother-tongue popu- 
larly decides his race, and language and nationality are 
regarded almost as synonymous. Genealogical fictions, 
then, are not merely a thing of the past, nor have they 
ceased to influence political ideas. The modern theory of 

^ Maine, Ancient Law, p. 129. 
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natiomlis m vindicates the right of the strongest nation- 
aiitjr to absorb the other nationalities living within the 
same state by a method of compulsory engraftment, and 
this can be effected only by their accepting its language. 
But this theo^ is not so much concerned with language 
as such, as with language as an emblem of nationality. 
At the bottom of it is the narrow feeling of racial in- 
tolerance, ^uite ready however to be appeased by a fiction. 
The doctrine of nationalism is the spectre of the same 
political principle — the principle of a common descent, 
either real or fictitious — on which states were founded 
and governed when civilisation was in its cradle. 

Like the smaller units, the archaic State was not 
only a political but at the same time a religious com- 
munity. Over and above all separate cults there was 
one religion common to all its citizens. In ancient 
Mexico and Peru it was the religion of the dominant 
people, the worship of the god of war or of the sun ; 
and the sovereigns themselves were regarded as incarna- 
tions or children of this god.^ In other case^ '1.. state 
religion arose bjr a fusion of different cults. The gods 
of the communities which united into a state not only 
continued to receive the worship of their old believers, 
but were elevated to the rank of national deities, and 
formed together a heavenly commonwealth to wlnoh the 
earthly commonwealth jointly paid its homage. In this 
way, it seems, the Roman,* Egyptian,® Assyrian, and 
Babylonian * pantheons were recruited ; whilst the Greeks 
went a step further and, already in prehistoric times, 
constructed a Pan-Hellenic Olympus ^ Sometimes also, 
as Professor Robertson Smith points out, different gods 
were themselves fused into one, as when the mass of the 
Israelites in their local worship of Yahveh identified lum 
with the Baalim of the Canaanite high places, and carried 
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over into his worship the ritual of the Canaanite shrines, 
not deeming that in so doing they were less truly Yahveh- 
wordiippers than before.^ 

Nobody will deny that the common religion added 
strength to the State, but it seems that its national 
importance has often been overrated. On the one hand, 
the political fusion between difFerent communities took 
place before the religious fusion and was obviously the 
cause of it ; on the other hand, the mere tie of a common 
religion has never proved sufficient to bind together 
neighbouring tribes or peoples so as to form one nation. 
The Greek states had bo^ the same religion and the 
same language, but nevertheless remained distinct states. 
Professor Seeley’s assertion that “ in the East to this day 
nationality and religion are almost convertible terms,”* 
is very far from the truth. Wallin, who had exceptional 
opportunities to study the feelings of different Muham- 
medan nationalities, observes that “ every Oriental 
people has a certain national aversion to every other, 
and even the inhabitants of one province to those of 
another. The Turk does not readily tolerate the Arab, 
nor the Persian, and these feel similarly towards the 
Turk ; the Arab does not get on well with the Persian, 
nor the Persian with the Arab ; the Syrian does not like 
the Egyptian, whom he calls inhuman, and the latter 
does not willingly associate with the Syrian, whom he 
calls simple-minded and stupid ; and the son of the 
desert condemns both.”* It sometimes seems as if the 
national spirit of a people rather influenced its religion 
than was influenced by it. Patriotism has even suc- 
ceeded in nationalising the greatest enemy of nation- 
alities, Christianity, and has well nigh revived the old 
notion of a national god, whose chief business is to 
look after his own people and, especially, to fight its 
battles. 

It is obvious that the various aspects of social develop- 

* Robertson Smith, ct< p 36 * Wallm, Anteekntngar frin 

' Seeley, Natural Religion, p 229. Onenien, iv 181 sg 
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ment vs^hich we have now considered have exercised much 
influence upon Ae altruistic sentiment. The combination 
of local proximity and political unity, the notion of a 
common descent, and the fellowship of a common religion, 
tend to engender friendly feelings between the members of 
each respective group. Hence, when the political unit 
grew larger, when the idea of kinship developed into that 
of racial afiinity, and when the same religion became 
common to all the citizens of the State, or, as happened in 
several cases, extended beyond the limits of any particular 
country or nation, the altruistic sentiment underwent a 
corresponding expansion — ^unless, of course, it was checked 
by some rival influence. The increasing coherence of the 
political aggregate, again, added to the strength of this 
sentiment ; and so did the antagonism towards foreign 
communities and the natural antipathy or hatred to their 
members. As people like that to which they are used or 
which is their own, they dislike that which is strange or 
unfamiliar. Among ourselves we notice this particularly 
in children ^ and uneducated persons, whose angci luay be 
aroused by the sight of a black skin or an oriental dress 
or the sounds of a strange language. Antipathies of this 
kind have directly influenced the moral valuation of 
conduct towards foreigners ; but at the same tiine they 
have also strengthened the feelings of mutual goodwill 
between tribesmen or compatriots. For likes and dis- 
likes are increased by the contrast ; to hate a thing makes 
us better love its opposite. So also the oompetition and 
enmity which prevail between different communities tend 
within each community to intensify its inemoers’ devotion 
to the common goal and their friendly feelings towards 
one another. 

But the altruistic sentiment has not necessarily reference 
only to individuals belonging to the same social unit. 

__^Compayr£, op ctf p too — & qiiatre ans ei demi, entrer dans de 

Tout ce qui est inatteadu, im- ' ^ritables rages, toutes les fois que je 
prdvu, est insupportable k I'eniant, lui parlais dans le patois de mon 
et ^ovoque soit la pear, soit plus pays " 
tard la colire. J’ai vu an de mes fils. 
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Gregarious animals may be Idndly disposed to any member 
of their species which is not an object of their anger or 
their fear. Savages have shown themselves capable of 
tender feelings towards sufFering and harmless strangers.^ 
The sensibility of little children sometimes goes beyond 
the circle of the family ; Madame Manacrine tells us of a 
girl two years old who, in the Zoological Gardens at St. 
Petersburg, began to cry bitterly when she saw an elephant 
walking over the keeper’s body, although the other 
spectators were quietly watching the trick.^ In mankind 
altruism has been narrowed by social isolation, by 
difEerences in race, language, habits, and customs, by 
enmity and suspicion. But increased intercourse has 
gradually led to conditions favourable to its expansion. 
As Buclde remarks, ignorance is the most powerful of all 
the causes of national hatred ; “ when you increase the 
contact, you remove the ignorance, and thus you diminish 
the hatred.” ® People of different nationalities feel that 
in spite of all dissimilarities between them there is much 
that they have in common; and frequent intercourse 
makes the differences less marked, or obliterates many of 
them altogether. There can be no doubt that this process 
will go on in the future. And equally certain it is that 
similar causes will produce similar effects — ^that altruism 
will continue to expand, and that the notion of a human 
brotherhood will receive more support from the actual 
feelings of mankind than it does at present. 

> S«e supra, i 570-372, 581 See also CompayrS, op ctt p 323. 

' ManacSine, Le surmenage menkU * Buclde, Htstory of Ctmlualton tn 
dfins la ctmltsahon modome, p 248 England, i 222 



CHAPTER XXXV 

SUICIDE 

In previous chapters we have discussed the moral 
valuation of acts, forbearances, and omissions, which 
directly concern the interests of other men ; we shall now 
proceed to consider moral ideas regarding such modes of 
conduct as chiefly concern a man’s own welfare. Among 
these we notice, in the first place, acts affecting his 
existence. 

Suicide, or intentional seJt-destruction, has otten been 
represented as a fruit of a higher civilisation ; Dr. Stein- 
metz, on the other hand, m his essay on ‘ Suicide among 
Primitive Peoples,’ thinks it probable ihnt “ tliere is a 
greater propensity to suicide among .avage than among 
civilised peoples.” ^ The former view is obviously 
erroneous ; the latter probably holds good of certain 
savages as compared with certain peoples of culture, but 
cannot claim general validity. 

Among several uncivilised raecs '’\'dc is said to be 
unknown.® To these belong some of the lower savages — 
the Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego,® the Andaman Islanders, ‘‘ 

‘ Steinmetz/ Suicide among Pnmi- Felkin, ‘ l\"tes on the For Tnbe of 
live Peoples,' in American Anthro- Central Africa,' in Proceed Roy, 
pologist, VII 6o 5 or Fdinburgh, ’Oil 231 Lumholtz 

* I^ulitschke, Ethnograpkie Nord- {Unknown Mexico, i 243) thinks it 
ost-Afnkas, p 203 (Danakil and is doubttul whether a pagan Tara 
Galla) Munzinger, Ostafnkanische humarc ever killed himself 
Studien.p 532 (Barea and Kunima) ‘Bndge, in South American Mis- 
New,Life, Wanderings, an 3 Labours sionary Mugaxtne, xiii 2ii 
(M Eastern Africa, p 99 (Wanika) *Man, Jour Anthr Inst xii IH 
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and various Australian tribes ; ^ whilst as regards most 
other tribes at about the same stage of culture information 
seems to be wanting. Of the natives in Western and 
Central Australia Sir G. Grey writes, “ Whenever I have 
interrogated them on this point, they have invariably 
laughed at me, and treated my question as a joke.”* 
When a Caroline Islander was told of suicides committed 
by Europeans, he thought that he had not grasped what 
was said to him, as he never in his life had heard of 
anything so ridiculous.^ The K&firs of the Hindu-Kush, 
though they have no intense fear of death, cannot 
understand suicide ; “ the idea of a man killing himself 
strikes them as inexplicable.” * 

Among many savages and barbarians suicide is stated to 
be very rare,® or to occur only occasionally;® whereas 


^ Grey, Expeditions of Discovery in 
North-West and Western Australia, 
li 248 Curr, Recollections of Squat- 
ting in Victoria, p 377 (Bangeran^) 
Among the tnbes of Western Vic* 
tona described by Mr Dawson (.4 ms- 
Iralian A bongtnes, p 62) suicide is not 
unknown, though it is uncommon , 
" if a native wishes to die, and can- 
not get any one to kill him, he will 
sometimes put himself in the way 
of a venomous snake, that he may 
be bitten by it ” 

' Grey, op at 11 248 

• von Kotzebue, Voyage of Dis- 
covery into the South Sea, 111 X95, 

* Scott Robertson, Kdfirs of the 
Hindu-Kush, jp 381. 

‘ Nansen, Eskimo Life, p 267 
(Greenlanders) Murdoch, ‘ Ethnol 
Results of the Pomt Barrow Expe- 
dition,' in i4«n Rep Bur Ethn ix 
41 (Pomt Barrow Eskimo) von Sie- 
bold. Die Aino auf der Insel Yesso, 
p 35 von Stenin, ' Die Kirgisen des 
Kreises Saissansk im Gebiete von 


Sseimpalatmsk,' in Globus, Ixix 230 
Beltrame, II Ftume Bianco, p 51 
(Arabs) Felkin, ' Waganda Tribe of 
Central Africa,' in Proceed Roy 
Soc. Edinburgh, xiu 723 Schwarz, 
quoted by Steinmetz, Reehtsverhdlt- 
ntsse, p 24 (Bakwin) Ibid p 52 
(Banaka and Bapuku) Wandrer, 
tWd p. 325 (Hottentots) TVitsch, 


Die Eingeborenen SUd-Afinha's, p 
221 (Bantu race) Sorge, in Stem- 
metz, Rechtsverhdlintsse, p. 421 
(Nissan Islanders in the Bismarck 
Archipelago) Kubary, 'Die Ver- 
brechen und das Straiverfahren anf 
den Pelan-Inseln,' m Onginal-Mitt- 
heilungen aus der ethnol AbthSil, d, 
kontgl Museen su Berlin, i 78 (Pelew 
Islanders) Among the Malays sui- 
cide is reacted to be extremuy rare 
(Brooke, Ten Years in Sardwah, 1 
36 ; Ellis, ' The Amok of the Malays,' 
in Journal ofMental Saenee, xxxix. 
331) , but Dr Gilmore Ellis h— 
been told by many Malays that they 
consider Amok a kind of suiade 
If a man wishes to die, he " amoks " 
in the hope of bemg killed, rather 
thmi kilU himself, suicide bemg a 
most heinous sm according to the 
ethics of Muhammedamsm {ibid p 
331) In Siam suiade is rare (Bow- 
nng, Siam, 1 106} Of the Western 
Islanders of Torres Straits Dr 
Haddon says (m Reports of the Cam- 
bridge Anthrop Expedition to Torres 
Straits, V 278) tut he does not 
remember to have heard of a case 
of suiade in real hfe, though there 
are some instances of it m their 
folk-tales 

* Comte, quoted by Mouhot, 
Travels in the Central Parts of Indo- 
china, 11 27 sq. (Bannavs in Cam* 
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among others it is represented as either common or 
extremely prevalent.^ Of the Kamchadales we are told 
that the least apprehension of danger drives them to 
despair, and that they fly to suicide as a relief, not only 
from present, but even from imaginary evU ; “ not only 
those who are confined for some offence, but such as are 
discontented with their lot, prefer a voluntary death to an 
uneasy life, and the pains of disease.” * Among the Hos, 
an Indian hill tribe, suicide is reported to be so frightfully 
prevalent as to afford no parallel in any known country ; 
— If a girl appears mortified by anything that has been 
said, it is not safe to let her go away till she is soothed. 
A reflection on a man’s honesty or veracity may be sufficient 
to send him to self-destruction. In a recent case, a young 
woman attempted to poison herself because her uncle 
would not partake of the food she had cooked for him.” ® 
Among the Karens of Burma suicide is likewise very 
common where Christianity has not been introduced. If 
a man has some incurable 01 painf j 1 disease, he ^ays in a 
matter-of-fact way that he will hang himself, .u*d he does 
as he says ; if a girl’s parents compel h''r to inarr^ the 
man she does not love, she hangs herself ; wives sometimes 
hang themselves through jealousy, sometimes because they 
quarrel with their husbands, and sometimes out of mere 


bodia) Kloss, In the Andamans 
and Nuiobars, p 316 (Nicobnrese) 
Among the Bakongo cases of suicide 
occur, “although much less fre- 
quently than m civilised countries ’’ 
(Ward, Ftve Years with the Congr 
Cannibals, p 45) 

^ Veniaminof, quoted by Fetroff 
Report on Alaska, p 138 (Atkha 
Aleuts) Steller, Besckreibung von 
Kamtschatka, p sq , Krashen- 
inmkofi, History of Kamschalha, pp 
176, 200 Georgi, Russia, 111. 133 sq 
(Kainchadales), 184 (Chukchi), 205 
(Aleutsj Brooke, op ett 1 55 (Sea 
Dyaks) Williams and Calvert, Fiji, 
106 Turner, Samoa, p 305 , 

regear, ' Niue,' in Jour Potynesiars 
Sec 11 T4 , Thomson, Savage Island, 
p. 109 , Hood, Cruise in the Western' 
Pacific, p. 22 (Savage Islanders). 


Diefienbach, Travels 11 New Zea- 
land, 11 1 1 1 , Colima English 

Colony in New South Wales, 1 324 
(Maoris) Reade, iyavage Africa, p 
553 qujtcd by Darwin, 

Descent of nian, p 117, n 33 (Weat 
Afneau Ne^'roes) Monrad, SAtW- 
mig • f 'iv-nea-hysten, p 23 Decle, 
Three 1 -ary iri Savage Africa, p 74 
(Barolse) In Tana, of the New 
Hebndes, (Gray, in Jour Anthr Inst 
xxv.Ji 132) and Nias (Rosenberg, 
Der malayische Archipel, p 146) 
suicides aie said to be not infrequent 
•Georgi, op cit. 111 133 sq Cf 
Kra'hrnmnikofi, op cit p 176 
• ritkcll, ' Memoir on the Hod4- 
sum,' in four Astatic Soc Bengal, 
IX 807 Dalton, Descriptive Ethno- 
logy oj Bengal, p. 206 
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chagrin, because they are subject to depreciating copt- 
parisons ; and it is a favourite threat with a wife or 
daughter, when not allowed to have her own way, that 
she will hang herself.^ Among some uncivilised peoples 
suicide is frequently practised by women, though rarely 
by men.® 

HThe causes which, among savages, lead to suicide are 
manifold : — disappointed love or jealousy ; ® illness * or old 
2ge grief over the death of a child,® a husband,^ or a 


fc 


1 Mason, ' DweUinga, Ac , of the 
Karens,’ in Jour. Astatic Soe. 
Bengal, xxxvii pt. ii 141 

* Keating, Expedition to the Source 
of St Peter’s Rtver, 1 394 (Daeo- 
tahs), li 1 71 sq (Chippewas) Brad- 
bury, Travels in the Interior of 
America, p 87 (Dacotcdis) Brooke 
Low, quoted by Ling Roth, Natives 
of Sarawah, 1. 117 (^a Dyaks) 
Hunzinger, The Sitten und das Recht 
der Bogos, p 93 

* Lasch, 'Der Selbstmord aus ero- 

tiachen Motiven bei den pnniitiven 
Vaikem,’ in Zeftschnft fUr Social- 
mssenschaft, 11 579 sqq Wester- 

marck. History of Human Marriage, 
3 jl °3 KeatiM, op at 11 173 
[Chippewas) Eastman, Dacotah, 

I 89 sqq , 168 sq , Dodge, Our 
Wild Indians, p 331 sq (Dacotahs) 
Turner, ‘ Ethnology of the Ungava 
Distnet, Hudson Bay Territory,' in 
Ann Rep Bur Ethn xi 187 
(Koksoagmyut) Mason, in Jour 
Asiatic Soc Bengal, xxxvii pt 11 
141 (Karens) Brooke Low, quoted 
by Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak, 1 
1 15 (Sea Dyaks) Kubary, 'Religion 
der Pelaucr,' in Bastian, Allerla aus 
Volks- und Mensekenkunde, 1 3 

(Pelew Islanders) Senfit, in Stein- 
metz, Rechtsverhdltnisse, p 452 
(Marshall Islanders) Codnngton, 
Melanesians, p 243 sq (natives of 
the Banks' Islands and Northern 
New Hebrides) Waitz, Anthro- 
pologte der NaturvOlker, vi 115 , 
Malone, Three Years' Cruise in the 
Australasian Colonies, p 73 sq 
(Maoris) Heade, Savage Africa, p. 
5^4 (West Alrtean Negroesf Mun- 
zmger, Dts Sitten und das Recht der 
Bogos, p 93 sq 

* Dodge, op at p 321 sq. (North 
American Indians) Holm, ‘ Ethno- 


logisk Skizze af Angmagsalikeme, 
m Meddelelser om CrSnland, x 181 
' (Angmanaliks of Eastern Green- 
landn Geonp, op at iii 134 (Kam- 
ehadales) MMon, m Jour Asiatic 
Soc. Bengal, xxxvii. pt, 11 141 

(Karens) Gray, in Jour Antkr. Inst. 
xxviii. 132 (natives of Tana, New 
Hebrides). Sarton, ' Die Sitte der 
Alten- und Krankentbtnng,' m 
Globus, Izvii, 109 sq. 

* Peiiin dn Lac, Voyage dans Us 
deux Louutanes, p 346 Nansen, 
First Crosang of Greenland, 11 331 ; 
Idem, Eskimo Life, pp 170, 367 
(Greenlanders) Steller, Beschreibung 
von Kamtschatha, p 394. Wilkes, 
V S, Explortw Expedition, ill 96 , 
Hale. U S Exploring Expedition 
Vol. VI Ethnography and Philology, 


orbis. 111 7 (Seres). Hartknoeb, AU- 
und Neues Preussen, 1 181 (ancient 
Prussians) Mareschalcus, AnnaUs 
Herulorum ac Vandalorum, 1 8 

{Monumenta inedita rerum Germani- 
carum, 1 191) , Procopius, De bello 
Gothieo, II. 14 (Heruli) Maurer, Die 
Bekekrun^ des Norwegiseken Siammes 
xnm Chnstenthume, 11 79, n 48 

(ancient Scandinavians) 

* Veniammof, quoted by Petrofi, 
op at p 158 (AtkhS. Aleuts). 
Keatmg, op at 11. 172 (Chippewas). 
Colenso, Maori Races, pp 46, 57 , 
DieEentech, op at ii 112 (Mbons) 

1 Veniammof, quoted by Fetron, 

S p at p 138 ^tkha Aleuts) Had- 
on, in Rep Cambridge Antkr Ex- 
ped to Torres Straits, v 17 (Wes- 
tern Islanders, according to a Iteiira- 
laig folk-tale) Colenso, op cit pp. 
46, 37 , Dieffenbach, op. at. il, II3 
(Maoris) 
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wife; 2 fear of punishment;® slavery® or brutal treat- 
ment by a husband;® remorse,® shame or wounded 
pride, anger pr revenge.® In various cases an oifended 
person kills himself for the express purpose of taking 
revenge upon the offender.’ ^us among the Tshi- 
speakmg peoples of the Gold Coast, “ should a person 
commit suicide, and before so doing attribute the act to 
the conduct of another person, that other person is 
required by native law to undergo a like fate. The practice 
is termed ‘ killing oneself upon the head of another,’ and 
the person whose conduct is supposed to have driven the 
suicide to commit the rash act is visited with a death of an 
exactly similar nature ” — unless, indeed, the familv of the 
suicide be pacified with a money compensation.® With 
reference to the Savage Islanders, who especiallyin heathen 


1 Venianunof, quoted by Petrofi, 
op ett.p 1 58 (Atkha Aleuts) Faw- 
cett, Saoras, p 17 Oiefienbach, 
cit 11 1X3 Maoris) 

' Steller, Besckmbung von Kam- 
tsckoMo.p 293 Biefienbach, 0^ cif 
11 112 (Maons). 

* Modigliani, Vtaggto a Nias, p 
473 Decle, op ctt p. 74 (Baiotse) 
Monrad, op ctt p 25 (Negroes of 
Accra) Donne, Btathanalos, p 56 
(American Indians) 

* Wied-Neuwied, Travels tn the 
Interior of North America, p 349 
(Mandans) 

•Turner, in Ann Rep Bur Ethn 
XI 187 (Koksoagmyut) Mr Dawson 
(Austrahan Aborigines, p 62 s^) 
tells us of a native of Western Vic- 
tona igho decided to commit suicide 
because, bemg intoxicated, he had 
killed his wife, and was so sorry for 
It He besought the tribe to kill him, 
and seemg his determination to 
starve himself to death, his friends 
at last sent for the tribal executioner, 
who pushed a spear through him 

•Veniaminof, quoted by PetrofI, 
op at p 158 (Atkha Aleuts). Keat- 
ing, op ctt 11 1 71 (Chippewas) 

Dalton, op at p 206, Jickell, in 
four Astatic Soc Bengal, ix 807 
(Hos) Colquhoun, Amongst the 
Shans, p 76 sq (Lethtas) Mac 
Mahon, Far Cathay, p. 241 (Tams, 
one of the Chino-Burmese border 


tribes) Brooke, op at 1, 53 (Sea 
I^aks) Chalmers, Ptorufr Life and 
Work in New Guinea, p 227 (a 
woman at Port Moresby , Mr Abu 
[Savage Life tn New Guinea, p xoz] 
speaks of a New Guinea woman who 
was so annoyed because her old 
village friends had not visited her 
dunng her illness that she attempted 
to commit suicide) Codrmgton, ob. 
at p. 243 sq (natives of the Banlm’ 
Islands and Northern New Hebrides), 
Williams aud Calvert at p 106 
(Fijians) i'regear, in Jour Poly- 
rustan Soc u 14 (Savage Islanders) 
Diefienbach, op at 11, tit sq ; 
Collins, cp at 1 524 , Angas, Savage 
Life tn Australia and New Zealand, 
11 44, Co)en>o, op at p, 56 sq 
(Maons) Ward, Five Yedrs with the 
Cong'i C annthals, p 45 (Bakoneo) 
Lascti die Naturv&lker 

em peisbnliches Ehrgefiihl?’ in Zeit- 
sehr j Socialwissenschaft, 111 837 sqq 
’ See T asrh, 'Kache als Selbstmord- 
motiv in Globus, Ixxiv 37 sqq ; 
Steinmetz, 'Gli antichi sconginn 
giundici contro 1 creditori,' in Rt- 
vista itahana dt soaologta, 11 49 sqq 
* Ellis, Tshi -speaking Peoples of tag 
Gold Coast, p 30Z The same custom 
is mentioned bv Monrad (op at p 
23 sq), Bowdicfi (Mission to Ashan- 
tee, pp 25b, 257, 259 n }), and 
Reade (Savage Africa, p 554) 
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times were mucli addicted to suicide, we are told that, 
“ like angry children, they are tempt^ to avmxge them- 
selves by picturing the trouble that they will bring upon 
the friends who have offended them.”^ Among the 
Thlinkets an offended person who is unable to take revenm 
in any other way commits suicide in order to expose the 
person who gave the offence to the vengeance of his 
surviving relatives and friends.^ Among the Chuvashes it 
was formerly the custom for enraged persons to hang 
themselves at the doors of their enemies.* A similar 
method of taking revenge is still not infrequently resorted 
to by the Votyaks, who believe that the ghost of the 
deceased will then persecute the offender.* Sometimes a 
suicide has the character of a human sacrifice.* In the 
times of epidemics or great calamities the Chukchi sacrifice 
their own lives in order to appease evil spirits and the souls 
, of departed relatives.* Among some savages it is common 
for a woman, especially if married to a man of importance, 
to commit suicide on the death of her husband,’ or to 
demand to be buried with him ;* and many Brazilian 
Indians killed themselves on the graves of their chiefs.* 

In various other cases, besides the voluntary sacrifices of 
widows or slaves, the suicides of savages are connected 
with their notions of a future life.^* The belief in the new 

1 Thomson, Sayage Island, p 109. ton, op. cU p 289 (natives of 
' Krause, D\e TUnkit-Indxaner, Aurora Island, New Hebrides), 
p 222 * Dorman, Ort^n of Pnmtitve 

'Lebedew, ‘Die simbiiskischen SupersMtons.p 211 C/titip. 209 
Tschuwaschen,’ in Erman's Archv Of the Niger Delta tribes M le 
flir wtssenschaflliche Kunde von Comte de Cardi writes (in Jour. 
Xussland, IX 586 n ** Antkr. Inst xxix. 35) — "On the 

*Buch, ‘Die WotjSken,' m Acta deportation of a king or a c^ef by 
Soc SctenI Fenmca, xii 6ti sq the Bntish or other European 

* See Lasch, 'Rekgibser Sdbst- government for some offence I have 
mord und seme Beziehung zum Men- seen the wives of the deported man 
schenopfer,* m Globus, Ixxv 69 sgq throw themselves mto the nver and 
‘Skrzyncki, 'Der Selbstmord bei fight hke mad women with the people 
den TSchuktschen,' m Am Ur^Quell, who went to their rescue ; 1 have 
v 207 sq. also seen some of the male retamecs 

' Ashe, Two Kings of Uganda, p both free and slaves of a deported 
342 (Wahnma) Johnston, Uganda king or chief attempt their own 
Protectorate, u 610 (Bairo) Jung- lives at the moment when the 
huhn. Die Battaldnder auf Sumatra, vessel carrymg away then: chief 
11 340 (natives of Bali and Lombok) dis^peared from their sight." 

' westermarck. History of Human Cf Steinmetz, m American 
Marriage, p 125 (Fijians) Codring- Anthropologist, vii 60 ; Vlerkandt, 
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human birth of the departed soul has led West African 
negroes to take their own lives when in distant slavery, 
that th^ may awaken in their native land ^ Among the 
Chukchi there are persons who kill themselves for the 
purpose of effecting an earlier reunion with their deceased 
relatives * Among the Samoyedes it happens that a young 
girl who is sold to an old man strangles herself in the hope 
of getting a more suitable bridegroom in the other world.® 
We are told that the Kamchad^es inflict death on them- 
selves with the utmost coolness because they maintain that 
“ the future life is a continuation of the present, but much 
better and more perfect, where they expect to have all 
their desires more completely satisfied than here.” * The 
suicides of old people, again, are in some cases due to the 
belief that a man enters into the other world in the same 
condition in which he left this one, and that it conse- 
queiltly is best for him to die before he grows too old and 
feeble “ 

The notions of savages concerniijg life after death also 
influence their moral valuation of suicide. Where men 
are supposed to require wives not only during their life- 
time, but after their death, it may be a praiseworthy thing, 
or even a duty, for a widow to accompany her husband to 
the land of souls. According to Fijian bdiefs, the woman 
who at the funeral of her husband met death with the 
greatest devotedness would become the favourite wife in 
the abode of spirits, whereas a widow who did not permit 
herself to be killed was considered an adulteress.® Among 
the Central African Bairo those women who refrained 
from destroying themselves over ’■heir husbands’ graves 
were regarded as outcasts.'^ On the Gold Coast a man of 
low rank who has married one of the king’s sisters is 


Naturvdlker und KtMurvdlker, p 
284 , Lasch, in Zeitseknft fdr Social- 
unssenschaft, 11 585 
* Tylof, PnmtHve Culture, 11 5 
’Skrzyncki, in Am Vr -Quell, 
V. 207 

' von Struve, ' Die Samojeden im 
Norden von Sibinen,' in Ausland, 
1880, p. 777. 


• Georgi, op ett 111 265 Cf Steller, 
Beirhretbung ion Kamtschaika, p 
294 

• Hale, op nt p 65 (Fijians) Cf 
supra, 1 ^go 

• Westennarck, op ett p 125 sq 
^ Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 
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expected to make away with himself when his wife dies, or 
upon the death of an only male child ; and “ should he 
outrage native custom and neglect to do so, a hint is 
conveyed to him that he will be ^t to death, which usually 
produces the desired eflFect.” ^ The customary suicides of 
the Chukchi are solemnly performed in the presence and 
with the assistance of relatives and neighbours.^ The 
Samoyedes maintain that suicide by strangulation “ is 
pleasing to God, who looks upon it as a voluntary sacrifice, 
which deserves reward.” * TTie opinion of the Kamcha- 
dales that it is allowable and praiseworthy ” for a man 
to take his own life,^ was probably connected with their 
optimistic notions about their fate after death. And that 
the habitual suicides of old persons have the sanction of 
public opinion is particularly obvious where they may 
choose between killing themselves and being killed.^ 
Whilst in some cases suicide opens the door to a happy 
land beyond the grave, it in other cases entails conse- 
quences of a very different kind. The Omahas believe 
that a self-murderer ceases to exist.* According to the 
Thompson Indians in British Columbia, ‘‘ the souls of 
people who commit suicide do not go to the land of souls, 
^e shamans declare they never saw such people there ; 
and some say that they have looked for the souls of such 
people, but could not find their tracks. Some shamans 
say they cannot locate the place where the souls of suicides 
go, but think they must be lost, because they seem to 
disappear altogether. Others say that these souls die, and 
cease to exist. Still others claim that the souls never leave 
the earth, but wander around aimlessly.”^ So also the 
Jakuts believe that the ghost of a self-murderer never 
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comes to rest.^ Sometimes the fate of suicides after death 
is represented as a ^nishment which they suffer for their 
deed. Thus the Dacotahs, among whom women not 
infrequently put an end to their existence by hanging 
themselves, are of opinion that suicide is displeasing to the 
“ Father of Life,” and will be punished in the land of 
spirits by the ghost being doomed for ever to drag the 
tree on which the person hanged herself ; hence the 
women always suspend themselves to as small a tree as 
can possibly sustain their weight.® The Pahirias of the 
R&jmahal Hills, in India, say that “ suicide is a crime in 
God’s eyes,” and that “ the soul of one who so offends 
shall not be admitted into heaven, but must hover eternally 
as a ghost between heaven and earth.” * The Kayans of 
Borneo maintain that self-murderers are sent to a place 
called Tan ^Tekkan^ where they will be very poor and 
wretched, subsisting on leaves, roots, or anything they can 
pick up in the forests, and being easily distinguished by 
their miserable appearance.* According to Dyak beliefs, 
they go to a special place, where those who have -i- wned 
themselves must thenceforth live up to i.heir waists in 
water, and those who have poisoned themselves must live 
in houses built of poisonous woods and surrounded by 
noxious plants, the exhalations of which are painful to the 
spirits.® In other instances we are simply told that the 
souls of suicides, together with those of persons who have 
been killed in war,® or who have died a violent de.ith,^ 
are not permitted to live with the rest of the souls, to 
whom their presence would cause uneasiness. Among the 
Hidatsa Indians some people say thr . ti.'’ ghosts of men 
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who have made away with themselves occupy a separate 
part of the village of the dead, but that their condition 
m no other wise differs from that of the other ghosts.^ 
It is, however, hard to believe that the fate of the self- 
murderer, whether it be annihilation, a vagrant existence 
on earth, or separation in the other world, was originally 
meant as a punishment ; for a similar lot is assigned to 
the souls of persons who have been drowned,* or who 
have died by accident or violence.* It seems that the 
suicide’s future state is in the first place supposed to 
depend upon the treatment of his corpse. Frequently he 
is denied burial, or at least the ordinary funeral rites,* and 
this may give rise to the notion that lus soul never comes 
to rest or, possibly, even ceases to exist. Or he is buried 
by himself, apart from the other dead,* in which case his 
soul must naturally remain equally isolated. Among the 
Alabama Indians, for instance, ** when a man kills himself, 
either in despair or in a sickness, he is deprived of burial, 
and thrown into the river.”* In Dahomey “ the body of 
any person committing suicide is not allowed to be buried, 
but thrown out into the fields to be devoured by wild 
beasts.”’ Among the Fantis of the Gold Coast “ il y a 
des places r^serv^es aux suicides et a ceux qui sont morts 
de la petite verole. Ils sont enterr^s a I’^cart loin de toute 
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habitation et de tout chemin public.” ^ In the Pelew 
Islands a self-murderer is buried not with his own deceased 
relatives, but in the place where he ended his life, as are 
also the corpses of those who fall in war.® Among the 
Bannavs of Cambodia “ anyone who perishes by his own 
hand is buried in a corner of the forest far from the graves 
of his brethren.” * Among the Sea Dyab “ those who 
commit suicide are buried in different places from others, 
as it is supposed that they will not be allowed to mix in 
the seven-storied heaven with such of their fellow-country- 
men as come by their death m a natural manner or from 
the influence of the spirits.” * The motive for thus treat- 
ing self-murderers’ bodies is superstitious fear. Their 
ghosts, as the ghosts of persons who have died by any 
other violent means or by accident, are supposed to be 
particularly malevolent,® owing to thejr unnatural mode of 
death® or to the desperate or angry state of mind in which 
they left this life. If they are not buried at all, or if they 
are buried in the spot where they died or in a separate 
place, that is either because nobody dares to interior'' with 
them, or in order to prevent them from mining with the 
other dead. So also murdered persons are sometimes left 
unburied,’ and people who are supposed to have been 
killed by evil spirits are buried apart ;® whilst those struck 
with lightning are either denied interment,® 01 buried 
where they fell and in the position in which they died.^® 
We sometimes hear of a connection between the w.^y in 
which a suicide’s body is treated and the moral opinion as 
regards his deed. Among the Alabama Indians his corpse 
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is said to be thrown into the river “ because he is loolced 
upon as a coward ” ; ^ and of the Ossetes M. Kovalewdcjr 
states that they bury suicides far away from other dead 
persons because they regard their act as sinful.* But we 
may be sure that moral condemnation is not the original 
cause of these practices. 

It is comparatively seldom that savages are reported to 
attach any stigma to suicide. To the instances mentioned 
above a few others may be added. The Waganda, we 
are told, greatly condemn the act.* Among the Bogos 
“ a man never despairs, never gives himself up, and con- 
siders suicide as the greatest indignitv.” * The Karens of 
Burma deem it an act of cowardice ; but at the same time 
they have no command against it, they “ seem to see 
little or no guilt in it,” and “ we are nowhere told that it 
is displeasing to the God of heaven and earth.*** The 
Dacotahs said of a girl who had destroyed herself because 
her parents had turned her beloved from the wigwam, and 
would force her to marry a man she hated, that her spirit 
did not watch over her earthly remains, being offended 
when she brought trouble upon her aged mother and 
father.* In Dahomey “ it is criminal to attempt to 
commit suicide, because every man is the property of the 
king. The bodies of suicides are exposed to public 
execration, and the head is always struck off and sent to 
Agbomi ; at the expense of the family if the suicide were 
a free man, at that of his master if he were a slave.” ^ 
On the other hand, it is expressly stated of various 
savages that they do not punish attempts to commit 
suicide.* The negroes of Accra see nothing wrong in the 
act. “ Why,” they would ask, “ should a person not be 
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allowed to die, when he no longer desires to live ? ” But 
they inflict cruel punishments upon slaves who try to put 
an end to themselves, in order to deter other slaves from 
doing the same.^ Among the Pelew Islanders suicide “ is 
neither praised nor blamed.” ® The Eskimo around 
Northumberland Inlet and Davis Strait believe that any- 
one who has been killed by accident, or who has taken 
his own life, certainly goes to the happy place after 
death.* The Chippewas hold suicide “ to be a foolish, not 
a reprehensible action,” and do not believe it to entail 
any punishment in the other world.* In his sketches of 
the manners and customs of the North American Indians, 
Buchanan writes : — “ Suicide is not considered by the 
Indians either as an act of heroism or of cowardice, nor is 
it with them a subject of praise or blame. They view 
this desperate act as the consequence of mental derange- 
ment, and the person who destroys himself is to them an 
object of pity.” ® 

From the opinions on suicide held by uncivilised races 
we shall pass to those prevalent among peoples o' higher 
culture. In China suicide is extremely t:)nimon among 
all classes and among persons of all ages.* For those who 
have been impelled to this course by a sense of honour 
the gates of heaven open wide, and tablets bearing their 
names are erected in the temples in honour 01 virtuous 
Inen or women. As honourable self-murdereis are 
tegarded servants, or officers of state who choose not to 
survive a defeat in battle or an insult offered to the 
sovereign of their country ; young men who, when an 
insult has been pa.d to their pareiiu h’* h tliey aie unable 
to avenge, prefer not to survive it , and women who kill 
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themselves on the death of their husbands or fiances.^ 
In spite of imperial prohibitions, sutteeism of widowed 
wives and brides has continued to flourish in China down 
to this day, and meets with the same public applause as 
ever ; * whilst those widowed wives and brides who have 
lost their lives in preserving their chastity, are entitled 
both to an honorary gate and to a place in a temple of the 
State as an object of worship.® Another common form 
of suicide which is admired as heroic in China is that 
committed for the purpose of taking revenge upon an 
enemy who is otherwise out of reach — ^according to 
Chinese ideas a most effective mode of revenge, not only 
because the law throws the responsibility of the deed on 
him who occasioned it, but also because the disembodied 
soul is supposed to be better able than the living man to 
persecute the enemy.® The Chinese have a firm belief in 
the wandering spirits of persons who have died by 
violence ; thus self-murderers are supposed to haunt the 

S laces where they committed the fatal deed and en- 
eavour to persuade others to follow their example, at 
times even attempting to play executioner by strangling 
those who reject their advances.® “ Violent deaths,” says 
Mr. Giles, “ are regarded with horror by the Chinese ” ;® 
and suicides committed from meaner motives are repro- 
bated.’ It is said in the Yu Li, or “ Divine Panorama ” — 
a Taouist work which is very popular all over the Chinese 
Empire — that whilst persons who kill themselves out of 
loyalty, filial piety, chastity, or friendship, will go to 
heaven, those who do so “ in a trivial burst of rage, or 
fearing the consequences of a crime which would not 
amount to death, or in the hope of falsely injuring a 
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fdlow-^:^eatu^e,” will be severely punidied in the infernal 
r^ons.^ No pardon will be grantpd them ; they are 
not, like other sinners, allowed to claim their good works 
as a set-oflF against evil, whereby they might partly escape 
the agonies of hell and receive some reward for their 
virtuous deeds.* Sometimes suicide is classified by the 
Chinese as an offence against religion, on the ground that 
a person owes his being to Heaven, and is therefore 
responsible to Heaven for due care of the gift.® 

“ The Japanese calendar of saints,” says Mr. Griffis, 
“ is not filled with reformers, alms-givers, and founders of 
hospitals or orphanages, but is overcrowded with canonised 
suicides and committers of harakiri. Even to-day, no man 
more . . . surely draws homage to his tomb, securing even 
apotheosis, than the suicide, though he may have com- 
mitted a crime.” ^ There were two kinds of harakirty or 
“ belly-cutting,” one obligatory and the othei voluntary. 
The former was a boon granted by government, who 
graciously permitted criminals of the Samurai, or military, 
class thus to destroy themselves instead of being handed 
over to the common executioner ; but this custom is new 
quite extinct. Voluntary haraknt, again, was practised 
out of loyalty to a dead superior, or in order to protest 
when other protests might be anavailirg, against the 
erroneous conduct of a living supcnv>i, or i i avoid 
beheading by the enemy in a lost battle, oi to rtitore 
injured honour if reveng.* was impossible ITndcr any 
circumstances /.arakirt cleansed from ever/ stain, and en- 
sured an honourable intermen* and a respected memory.® 
It is said in a Japanese manuscript-, “ f*' sla^ his enemy 
against whom he has cause of hat ea, ai u then to kill 
himself, is the part of a noble Samurai, and it is sheer 
nonsense to look upon the place \v^i>-re he has disem- 
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bowelled himself as polluted.” ^ In old days the ceremony 
used to be performed in a temple.* 

Among the Hindus we meet with the practice of self- 
immolation of widows — until recently very prevalent in 
many parts of India * — and various forms of self-destruc- 
tion for religious purposes. Suicide has always been 
considered by the Hindus to be one of the most acceptable 
rites that can be offered to their deities. According to 
the Ayen Akbery, there were five kinds of suicide held to 
be meritorious in the Hindu, namely : — starving ; covering 
himself with cow-dung and setting it on fire and consuming 
himself therein ; burying himself in snow ; immersing him- 
self in the water at the extremity of Bengal, where the 
Ganges discharges itself into the sea through a thousand 
channels, enumerating his sins, and praying till the alliga- 
tors come and devour him ; cutting his throat at Allaha- 
bad, at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna.^ To these 
might be added drowning at Hurdwar, Allahabad, and 
Saugor ; perishing in the cold of the Himalayas ; the prac- 
tice of dying under the wheels of Juggurnath’s car and 
the custom of men throwing themselves down from 
certain rocks to fulfil the vows of their mothers, or to 
receive forgiveness for sins, or to be re-born rajas in their 
next state of transmigration.® It is also common for 
persons who are afflicted with leprosy or any other 
incurable disease to bury or drown themselves with due 
ceremonies, by which they are considered acceptable 
sacrifices to the deity,’ or to roll themselves into fires with 
the notion that thus purified they will receive a happy 
transmigration into a healthy body.® Suicide was further 
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resorted to by Bridunans for the purpose of avengi n g an 
injury, as it was believed that the ghost of the deceased 
would persecute the offender, and, presumably, also 
because of the great efficacy which was attributed to the 
curse of a dying Brahman.^ When one of the Rajput rajas 
once levied a war-subsidy on the Brahmans, some of the 
wealthiest, having expostulated in vain, poniarded them- 
selves in his presence, pouring maledictions on his head 
with their last breath ; and thus cursed, the raja laboured 
under a ban of excommunication even amongst his per- 
sonal friends.* We are told of a Brahman girl who, having 
been seduced by a certain raja, burned herself to death, 
and in dying imprecated the most fearful curses on the 
raja’s kindred, after which they were visited with such a 
succession of disasters that they abandoned their tamily 
settlement at Baliya, where the woman’s tomb is worshipped 
to this day.® Once when a raja o’-dered the hou'^c of a 
Brahman to be demolished and lesumed the lands which 
had been conferred upon him, the latter fasted till he died 
at the palace gate, and became thus a Brahm, or m. iignant 
Brahman ghost, who avenged the injury he had suffered by 
destroying the raja and his house.* At Azimghur, in 1835, 
a Brihman “ threw himselt down a well, that his ghost 
might haunt his neighbour.”^ The same idea undf ubtcdly 
underlies the custom of “ sitting dharna" which was 
practised by creditors who sat down before the doors of 
their debtors threatening to starve themseVes to death if 
their claims were not paid ;• and the sin attached to 
causing the death of a Brdiiman would I'uriher ’ncrease the 
efficacy of the creditor’s threats.’ .'.1 the same time 
religious suicide is said to be a ciime in a Brahman.® And 
in the sacreH books we read that for him who destroys 
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himself by means of wood, water, clods of earth, stones, 
weapons, poison, or a rope, no funeral rites shall be per- 
formed by his relatives ; ' that he who resolves to die by his 
own hand shall fast for three days ; and that he who at- 
tempts suicide, but remains alive, shall perform severe 
penance.^ The Buddhists allow a man under certain 
circumstances to take his own life, but maintain that 
generally dire miseries are in store for the self-murderer, 
and look upon him as one who must have sinned deeply in 
a former state of existence.^ It should be added that in 
India, as elsewhere, the souls of those who have killed 
themselves or met death by any other violent means are 
regarded as particularly malevolent and troublesome.* 
The Old Testament mentions a few cases of suicide.^ 
In none of them is any censure passed on the perpetrator 
of the deed, nor is there any text which expressly forbids 
a man to die by his own hand ; and of Ahithophel it is 
said that he was buried in the sepulchre of his father.* It 
seems, however, that according to Jewish custom persons 
who had killed themselves should be left unburied till 
sunset,’ perhaps for fear lest the spirit of the deceased 
otherwise might find its way back to the old home.® 
Josephus, who mentions this custom, denounces suicide as 
an act of cowardice, as a crime most remote from the 
common nature of all animals, as impiety against the 
Creator ; and he maintains that the souls of those who 
have thus acted madly against themselves will go to the 
darkest place in Hades.® The Talmud considers suicide 
justifiable, if not meritorious, in the case of the chief of a 
vanquished army who is sure of disgrace and death at the 
hands of the exulting conqueror,^® or when a person has 
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reason to fear being forced to renounce his religion.^ In 
all other circumstances the Rabbis consider it criminal for 
a person to shorten his own life, even when he is under- 
going tortures which must soon end his earthly career ; • 
and they forbid all marks of mourning for a self-murderer, 
such as wearing sombre apparel and eulogising him.’ 
Islam prohibits suicide, as an act which interferes with 
the decrees of God.^ Muhammedans say that it is a 
greater sin for a person to kill himself than to kill a 
fellow-man ; ® and, as a matter of fact, suicide is very rare 
in the Moslem world.® 

Ancient Greece had its honourable suicides. The 
Milesian and Corinthian women, who by a voluntary 
death escaped from falling into the hands of the enemy, 
were praised in epigrams.’ The story that Themistocles 
preferred death to bearing arms against his native country 
was circulated with a view to doing honour to his 
memory.® The tragedians frequently give expression to 
the idea that suicide is in certain circumstances becoming 
to a noble mind.® Hecuba blames Helena for not putting 
an end to her life by a rope or a sword Phaedra^ and 
Leda“ kill themselves out of shame, Haemon from 
violent remorse.^® Ajax decides to die after having in 
vain attempted to kill the Atreidae, maintaining that 
“ one of generous strain should nobly live, or forthwith 
nobly die.”^® Instances are, moreover, mentioned of 
women killing themselves on the death of their 
husbands ; and in Cheos it was the custom to prevent 
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the decrepitude of old age hy a voluntary deaths At 
Athens the right hand of a person who had taken his own 
life was struck off and buried apart from the rest of the 
body,^ evidently in order to make him harmless after death.* 
Plato says in his ‘ Laws,* probably in agreement with 
Attic custom, that those who inflict death upon them- 
selves “ from sloth or want of manliness,” shall be buried 
alone in such places as are uncultivated and nameless, and 
that no column or inscription shall mark the spot where 
they are interred.* At Thebes self-murderers were 
deprived of the accustomed funeral ceremonies,® and in 
Cyprus they were left unburied.® The objections which 
philosophers raised against the commission of suicide were 
no doubt to some extent shared by popular sentiments. 
Pythagoras is represented as saying that we should not 
abandon our station in life without the orders of our 
commander, that is, God.’ According to the Platonic 
Socrates, the gods are our guardians and we are a posses- 
sion of theirs, hence “ there may be reason in saying that 
a man should wait, and not take his own life until God 
summons him.”* Aristotle, again, maintains that he who 
from rage kiUs himself commits a wrong against the 
State, and that therefore the State punishes him and civil 
infamy is attached to him.® The religious argument 
could not be foreign to a people who regarded it as 
impious interference in the order of nature to make a 
bridge over the Hellespont and to separate a landscape 
from the continent ; and the idea that suicide is a matter 
of public concern evidently prevailed in Massilia, where 
no man was allowed to make away with himself unless the 
magistrates had given him permission to do so.^ But the 
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opinions of the philosophers were anything but 
unanim ous.^ Plato mmself, in his ‘ Laws,’ has no word 
of censure for him who deprives himself by violence of his 
appointed share of life under the compulsion of some 
painful and inevitable misfortune, or out of irremediable 
and intolerable shame.^ Hegesias, surnamed the “ death- 
persuader,” who belonged to the Cyrenaic school, tried to 
prove the utter worthlessness and unprofitableness of life.’ 
According to Epicurus we ought to consider “ whether it 
be better that death should come to us, or we go to 
him.”^ The Stoics, especially, advocated suicide as a 
relief from all kinds of miseiy.’ Seneca remarks that it 
is a man’s own fault if he suffers, as, by putting an end to 
himself, he can put an end to his misery : — “ As I would 
choose a ship to sail in, or a house to live in, so would I 
choose the most tolerable death when about to die. . . . 
Human affairs are in such a happy situation, that no one 
need be wretched but by choice. Do you like to be 
wretched ? Live. Do you like it not ? It is in your 
power to return from whence you came.” • The Stoics 
did not deny that it is wrong to commit suicide in cases 
where the act would be an injury to society;'^ Seneca 
himself points out that Socrates lived thirty days in prison 
in expectation of death., so as to submit to the laws of his 
country, and to give his friends the enjoyment of his con- 
versation to the last.® Epictetus opposes indiscriminate 
suicide on religious grounds : — “ Friends, wait for God ; 
when he shall give the signal and release you from this 
service, then go to him ; but for the present endure to 
dwell in the place where he has put y • : ”® Such a signal, 
however, is given often enough : it may consist in incur- 
able disease, intolerable pain, or misery of any kind. 
“ Remember this : the door is opei. , be not more timid 

* See Geiger, Der Selbsimord im * See Geiger op ctt p 15 tqq 

klasstsehen AUertum, p i sqq ' Seneca, hpntula, 70 See also 
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than little children, but as they say, when the thing does 
not please them, ‘ I will play no longer,’ so do you, 
when things seem to you of such a kind, say I will no 
longer play, and be gone : but if you stay, do not 
complain.” ^ Pliny says that the power of dying when 
you please is the best thing that God has given to man 
amidst all the sufferings of fife.^ 

It seems that the Roman people, before the influence of 
Christianity made itself felt, regarded suicide with con- 
siderable moral indifference. According to Servius, it was 
provided by the Pontifical laws that whoever hanged him- 
self should be cast out unburied ; ^ but from what has 
been said before it is probable that this practice only owed 
its origin to fear of the dead man’s ghost. Vergil 
enumerates self-murderers not among the guilty, but 
among the unfortunate, confounding them with infants 
who have died prematurely and persons who have been 
condemned to die on a false charge.* Throughout the 
whole history of pagan Rome there was no statute declar- 
ing it to be a crime for an ordinary citizen to take his 
own life. The self-murderer’s rights were in no way 
affected by his deed, his memory was no less honoured than 
if he had died a natural death, his will was recognised by 
law, and the regular order of succession was not interfered 
with.® In Roman law there are only two noteworthy 
exceptions to the rule that suicide is a matter with which 
the State has nothing to do : it was prohibited in the case 
of soldiers,® and the enactment was made that the suicide 
of an accused person should entail the same consequences 
as his condemnation ; but in the latter instance the deed 
was admitted as a confession of guilt.’ On the other 

^ Ibid 1 24 30 , 1 25. 30 sq , 11 age,' in Bibhothique de l' 6 cole des 
16 37 sqq , 111. 13 14 , 111 24 95 Charles, 111 544 Geiger, op. «*. 
*?? p 64 sqq Bynkeishoek, Observa- 
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opinions et la legislation en matiSre Empire, v. 326 , Lecky, History of 
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hand, it seems to have been the general opinion in Rome 
that suicide under certain circumstances is an heroic and 
praiseworthy act.^ Even Cicero, who professed the 
doctrine of Pythagoras,* approved of the death of Cato.® 

In no question of morality was there a greater difference 
between classical and Christian doctrines than in regard to 
suicide. The earlier Fathers of the Church still allowed, 
or even approved of, suicide in certain cases, namely, 
when committed in order to procure martyrdom,* or to 
avoid apostacy, or to retain the crown of virginity. To 
bring death upon ourselves voluntarily, says Lactantius, is 
a wicked and impious deed ; “ but when urged to the 
alternative, either of forsaking God and relinquishing 
faith, or of expecting all torture and death, then it is 
that undaunted in spirit we defy that death with all 
its previous threats and terrors which others fear.” ® 
Eusebius and other ecclesiastical writers mention several 
instances of Christian women putting an end to their lives 
when their chastity was in danger, and their acts are 
spoken of with tenderness, if not approbation ; indeed, 
some of them were admitted into the calendar of saints.® 
This admission was due to the extreme honour in which 
virginity was held by the Fathers ; St. Jerome, who 
denied that it was lawful in times of persecution to die by 
one’s own hands, made an exception for cases in which a 
person’s chastity was at stake. ^ But even this exception 
was abolished by St. Augustine. He allows that the 
virgins who laid violent hands upon themselves are 
worthy of compassion, but declares that +here was no 
necessity for their doing so, since tlustity is a virtue of 

1 Standlin, GesehtchU dtr Vorstel- Patrologia cursus, vi 6 gy) 
lungen und Lehren vom Selbstmordt, * Eusebius, Htstana ecdestastica, 
p. 62 sq. vm I? (Migne, op eii Ser Gracoa, 

• Qceio, Cato Major, ao (72 sq ). xx. ybg sqq ), 14 (tbtd col 785 sqq ) 

*Idem, De offints, 1 31 (112). St. Ambme, De vtrgtntbus, xiii 7 

* See ^rbeyrac, TratiA de la morale (Migne, op 1 it xvi 229 sqq ) St 
des Pires de r£gltse, pp 18, 1 22 sq , Chrysostom, Homilia encomiastica in 
Buonafede, Istona cntica e filosofica S. Martyrem Pelagiam (Migne, op. 
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the mind which is not lost by the body being in captivity 
to the will and superior force of another. He argues 
that there is no passage in the canonical Scriptures which 
permits us to destroy ourselves either with a view to 
obtaining immortality or to avoiding calamity. On the 
contrary, suicide is prohibited in the commandment, 
“ Thou shalt not Mil,” namely, “ neither thyself nor 
another ” ; for he who Mils himself Mils no other but a 
man.' This doctrine, which assimilates suicide with 
murder, was adopted by the Church.® Nay, self-murder 
was declared to be the worst form of murder, “ the most 
grievous thing of all ” ; ® already St. Chrysostom had 
declared that “ if it is base to destroy others, much mote 
is it to destroy one’s self.”* The self-murderer was 
deprived of rights which were granted to all other 
criminals. In the sixth century a Council at Orleans 
enjoined that “ the oblations of those who were Mlled in 
the commission of any crime may be received, except of 
such as laid violent hands on themselves ” ; ® and a sub- 
sequent Council denied self-murderers the usual rites of 
Christian burial.® It was even said that Judas committed 
a greater sin in killing himself than in betraying 'his 
master Christ to a certain death. ^ 

According to the Christian doctrine, as formulated by 
Thomas Aquinas, suicide is utterly unlawful for three 
reasons. First, everything naturally loves itself and pre- 
serves itself in being ; suicide is against a natural incli- 
nation and contrary to the charity which a man ought to 
bear towards himself, and consequently a mortal sin. 
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Secondly, by lolling himself a person does an injury to 
the community of which he is a part. TTiirdly, “ life is 
a gift divinely bestowed on man, and subject to His power 
who * killeth and maketh alive ’ ; and therefore he who 
takes his own life sins against God, as he who kills another 
man’s slave sins against the master to whom the slave 
belongs, and as he sins who usurps the office of judge on 
a point not referred to him ; for to God alone belongs 
judgment of life and death.” ^ The second of these 
arguments is borrowed from Aristotle, and is entirely 
foreign to the spirit of early Christianity. The notion of 
patriotism being a moral duty was habitually discouraged 
by it, and, as Mr. Lecky observes, “ it was impossible to 
urge the civic argument against suicide without at the 
same time condemning the hermit life, which in the t hi rd 
century became the ideal of the Church,” ® But the other 
arguments are deeply rooted in some of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity — ^in the sacredness of human life, 
in the duty of absolute submission to God’s will, and in 
the extreme importance attached to the moment of death. 
The eartlily life is a preparation for eternity ; sufferings 
which are sent by God are not to be evaded, but to be 
endured.* The man who deliberately takes away the life 
which was given him by the Creator displays the utmost 
disregard for the will and authority of his Master ; and, 
worst of all, he does so in the very last minute of his life, 
when his doom is sealed for ever. His deed, as Thomas 
Aquinas says, is “ the most dangerous thing of all, because 
no time is left to expiate it by repentance.”* He who 
kills a fellow-creature does not in the same degree 
renounce the protection of God ; he kills only the body, 
whereas the self-murderer kills both the body and the 
soul.® By denying the latter the right of Christian 

* Thomas Aquinas, op cU 11 -u. * Thomas Aquinas, op cU it -u. 
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burial the Church recognises that he has placed himsdf 
outside her pale. 

The condemnation of the Church influenced the secular 
legislation. The provisions of the Councils were intro- 
duced into the law-books. In France Louis IX. enforced 
the penalty of confiscating the self-murderer’s property,' 
and laws to the same effect were passed in other European 
countries.^ Louis XIV. assimilated the crime of suicide 
to that of I'eze maieste.^ According to the law of 
Scotland, “ self-murder is as highly criminal as the killing 
our neighbour.” ^ In England suicide is still regarded by 
the law as murder committed by a man on himself ; ^ and, 
unless declared insane, the self-murderer forfeited his pro- 
perty as late as the year 1870, when forfeitures for felony 
were abolished.® In Russia, to this day, the testamentary 
dispositions of a suicide are deemed void by the law.^ 

The horror of suicide also found a vent in outrages 
committed on the dead body. Of a woman who drowned 
herself in Edinburgh in 1598, we are told that her body 
was “ hailed through the town backwards, and thereafter 
hanged on the gallows.”® In France, as late as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, self-murderers were 
dragged upon a hurdle through the streets with the face 
turned to the ground ; they were then hanged up with the 
head downwards, and finally thrown into the common 
sewer.® However, in most cases the treatment to which 
suicides’ bodies were subject was not originally meant as 
a punishment, but was intended to prevent their spirits 
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from caiuing mischief. AH over Europe wandering 
tendencies have been ascribed to their ghosts.^ In some 
countries the corpse of a suicide is supposed to make 
barren the earth with which it comes in contact,® or to 

E roduce hailstorms or tempests® or drought.^ At 
lOchbroom, in the North-West of Scotland, the people 
believe that if the remains of a self-murderer be taken to 
any burying-ground which is within sight of the sea or 
of cultivated land, this would prove disastrous both to 
fishing and agriculture, or, in the words of the people, 
would cause “ famine (or dearth) on sea and land ’’ ; hence 
the custom has been to inter suicides in out-of-the-way 
places among the lonely solitudes of the mountains.® The 
practice of burying them apart from other dead has been 
very wide-spread in Europe, and in many cases there are 
obvious indications that it arose from fear.® In the 
North-East of Scotland a suicide was buried outside a 
churchyard, close beneath the wall, and the grave was 
marked by a single large stone, or by a small cairn, to which 
the 'passing traveller was bound to cast a stone , and after- 
wards, when the suicide’s body was allowed to rc^l in the 
churchyard, it was laid below the wall in such a position 
that no one could walk over the grave, as the people 
believed that if a woman enceinte stepped over such a 
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grave, her rhtld woiild qmt this earth by its own act.^ In 
Fngland persons against whom a coroner's jury had found 
a verdict oifelo de se were buried at cross-roads, with a 
stake driven through the body so as to prevent their ghosts 
from walking.^ For the same purpose the bodies of 


> Gregor, Folk-Lore of tke North- 
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that It ^ regarded as a conductor of 
the baneful energy emanatmg from 
the eye, dispexsmg it in all the quar- 
ters of the wind and thus preventmg 
it from mjunng the person or object 
looked at (Westermarck, ' Magic On- 
gm of Moorish Designs,' in Jour 
Anthr Inst xxxiv 214) In Japan, 
if a cnmmal belonging to one of the 
lower classes commits smcide, his 
body IS crucified [Globus, xviii 197) 
When, under Tarqumius Pnscus (or 
Tarqumius Superbus), many Ifo- 
rnans preferred voluntary death to 
compulsory labour m the cloaca, or 
artificial canals by which the sewage 
was earned mto the Tiber, the king 
ordered that their bodies should be 
crucified and abandoned to birda 
and beasts of prey (Plmy, Htstona 
naturalis, xxxvi 24 , Servius, 
Commenlant tn Virgtlu ^netdos, 
XU 603) The reason for thus cruci- 
fying tne bodies of self-murderers 
IS not stated , but it is mter- 
esting to notice, m this connection, 
the idea express^ by some Christian 
wnters that the cross of the Saviour 
symbohsed the distnbution of bis be- 
mgn influence m all directions (d'An- 
cona.,Ortginidelteatrottaliano,i 646 , 
Tauler, quoted by Peltzer, Deutsche 
Mystik und deutsche Kunstpigi 1 
am mdebted to my fneud ^ Yrjo 
Him for drawmg myattentionto this 
idea) With reference to persons who 
had killed afathm, mother, brother, or 
child, Plato says m his ' Laws ’ (ix. 
873) • — "If he be convicted, the ser- 
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Buiddes were in many cases burned.^ And when removed 
from the house where the act had been committed, they 
were commonly carried out, not by the door, but by a 
window,* or through a perforation specially made for the 
occasion in the door,* or through a hole under the thres- 
hold,* in order that the ghost should not find its way back 
into the house, or perhaps with a view to keeping the 
entrance of the house free from dangerous infection.® 
However, side by side with the extreme severity with 
which suicide is viewed by the Christian Church, we find, 
even in the Middle Ages, instances of more humane feel- 
ings towards its perpetrator. In mediaeval tales and 
ballads true lovers die together and are buried in the 
same grave ; two roses spring through the turf and twine 
lovingly together.® In the later Middle Ages, says M. 

vants of the judges and the magis- samkaUi-fSrfaUHtfigent hutona, u. 
trates shall slay him at an appointed 331 (Swedes) voii WlislocVi, ' Tod 
place without the city where three und Totenfetische im Volkg^uben 
ways meet, and there expose his der Siebenburger Sachsen,’ m Am 
body naked, and each of the magis- Ur-QuM, w. 53 
tratea on bhhalf of the whole aty * Wuttke, op ext § 75') t> 474 ; 
shall take a stone and cast it upon Frank, op at iv 4911 sq , i.ippert, 

the'head of the dead man, and so Der SeeUncult, p 11 (people in 

dehver the city from pollution , various parts ol Germanjd Schifier, 

after that, they shall him to in Am Ur-Quell, 111 50 (polandeis) 
thebordersof the land, and cast him ■Bourqudot, loe at iv 264 (at 
forth unbuned, according to law " Abbeville) 

The duels by which the ancient * Gnmin. Deutsche Recutsaltarthu- 
Swedes were legally compelled to mer, p 726 sqq HyltSn-Cc'valhus, 

repair their wounded honour were op at 1 47* sq (Swedes) 

to be fought on a place where three * See snfra, on Regard for the Dead 

roads met (LeiBer, Om den fomsven- Contact with a sell-murderer's 

ska hednalagen, p 40 5; . supra, body is considered polluting (Prexl, 

I 302) In vanous countnes it has 'Geburts- und Todtengebrkuche der 

been the custom to bury the dead KumSnen in Siebeubur|'en,' in 

at cross-roads (Gnmm, 'Ueber das Gtebus, Ivii V' , Hylten-Lavalhus, 

VerbrennenderLeichen,'in AVetnare IVSretid ocit WmiutHe, 1 459, 460, 

Sehrtften, 11 288 (Bohemians) and 11 412). We are told that m the 

Lippert, Dte Rehgionen der euro- eighteenth century people did not 
pitsehen Culturvdlker, p 310 (Slavo- dare to cut down a person who had 
mans) , Wintemitz, Das aUtndtsche hanged bnnsell, though he was found 
Hochsatsrstuell.v 68, 01denberg,D>e still alive (hrank, op at iv 499) 
Rehgton des Veda, pp 267, 268, 562 Among the Bannavs of Cambodia 
n. ^ — a custom which may have everbody who takes part m the 
given nse to the idea that cross- burial of a self-murderer is obhged to 
roads sne haunted (Wintermtz, op undergo a certain ceremony of pun- 
at p 68, Oldenberg, op ext p zOy sq , hcation, whereas no such ceremony is 
cf Wuttke, op at § 108, p 8959) prescribed in the case of other burials 
^Bourquelot, loe at iv 263 (MtUhetl d Geogr Ges zujena,iii 9) 
HyltBn-Cavallius, op at i 439 ; * See Bourquelot, loe at iv 248; 

Nordstifim, Btdrag Ml den svenska Gummere, Germante Origins, p 322 
VOL. II S 
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Bourqudot, “ on voit qu’i mesure qu’on ayance, 
I’antagonisme devient plus prononci entre I’esprit religieuz 
et les idies mondaines relativement a la mort volontaire. 
Le clerg6 continue i suivre la route qui a 6t6 trac^e par 
Saint Augustin et i declarer le suicide criminel et impie ; 
mais la tristesse et le desespoir n’entendent ms sa voix, ne 
se souviennent pas de ses prescriptions.” ^ The revival of 
classical learning, accompanied as it was by admiration 
for antiquity and a desire to imitate its great men, not 
only increased the number of suicides, but influenced 
popular sentiments on the subject.® Even the Catholic 
casuists, and later on philosophers of the school of Grotius 
and others, began to distinguish certain cases of legitimate 
suicide, such as that committed to avoid dishonour or 
probable sin, or that of a condemned person saving him- 
self from torture by anticipating an inevitable death, or 
that of a man offering himself to death for the sake of his 
friend.® Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia, permits a person 
who is suffering from an incurable and painful disease to 
take his own life, provided that he does so with the 
agreement of the priests and magistrates ; nay, he even 
maintains that these should exhort such a man to put an 
end to a life which is only a burden to himself and 
others.* Donne, the well-known Dean of St. Paul’s, 
wrote in his younger days a book in defence of suicide, “ a 
Declaration,” as he called it, “ of that paradoxe, or thesis, 
that Self-homicide is not so naturally sin, that it may 
never be otherwise.” He there pointed out the fact — 
which ought never to be overlooked by those who derive 
their arguments from “ nature ” — that some things may 
be natural to the species, and yet not natural to every 
individual member of it.® In one of his essays Montaigne 
pictures classical cases of suicide with colours of unmis- 
takable sympathy. “ La plus volontaire mort,” he 


'■ Bourcjuelot, he cit iv 253 
' Ibtd IV 464 Morselli, op at p 
35 

' Buonafedc, op at p 148 sqq 
Lecky, op ctl 55 


* More, Utopia, p 122 
‘ Donne, Biathanatos, p 44 
Donne’s book was first committed 
to the press in 1644, by his son 
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observes, “c’est la plus belle. La vie despend de la 
volont^ d’aultruy ; la mort, de la nostre.” ^ The 
rationalism of the eighteenth century led to numerous 
attacks both upon the views of the Church and upon the 
laws of the State concerning suicide. Montesquieu advo- 
cated its legitimacy : — “ La societe est fondce sur un avan- 
tage mutuel ; mais lorsqu’eUe me devient onereuse, qui 
m’empeche d’y renoncer ? La vie m’a dte donnee comme 
une faveur ; je puis done la rendre lorsqu’elle ne I’est 
plus : la cause cesse, I’effet doit done cesser aussi.” ® 
Voltaire strongly opposed the cruel laws which subjected 
a suicide’s body to outrage and deprived his children of 
their heritage.® If his act is a wrong against society, what 
is to be said of the voluntary homicides committed in war, 
which are permitted by the laws of all countries ? Arc they 
not much more harmful to the human race than self- 
murder, which nature prevents from ever being practised 
by any large number of men ? * Beccaria pointed out that 
the State is more wronged by the emigrant than by the 
suicide, since the former takes lus property w.'th ’nm, 
whereas the latter leaves his behind.® According to 
Holbach, he who kills himself is guilty of no outrage 
on nature or its author; on the contrary, he follows an 
indication given by nature when he parts from his suffer- 
ings through the only door which has been left open. 
Nor has his country or his family any right to complain 
of a member whom it has no means of rendering happy, 
and from whom it consequent!)' has nothing more to 
hope.® Others eulogised suicide when committed for a 
noble end,’ or recommended it on occasions. 

“ Suppose,” says Hume, “ that it is no longei in my 

‘ Montaigne, Essais, 11 3 {CEuvres, n b) IJ ut l^ictionnain Ehiloio- 
p 187) phique, art SuiLide (ibid vjii 236) 

* Montesquieu, Lettras Persanes, 76 ‘ Beccaria. Dei delitti e delle pent, 

{(EuvreSip 53) § 35 (OAew, 1 ni) 

’ Voltaire, Commentaire sur U Itvre ' Holbach, SysUnte de la nature, 1 
Des dilits et des peines, 19 (CEuiies 369 

computes, v 416) Idem, Prist de la ’ In the early part of the nine- 
justtce etde I' humaniti, 5 (ibid V 424) teenth century this was done by 

* Idem, Note to Olympie acte v Fries, Neue oder anthropologische 
seine 7 ((Euvres computes, 1 826, Kritik der Vernunft, in 197 
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power to promote the interest of society ; suppose that I 
am a burthen to it ; suppose that my life hinders some 
person from being much more useful to society. In such 
cases my resignation of life must not only be innocent 
but laudable.’*^ Hume also attacks the doctrine that 
suicide is a transgression of our duty to God. “ If it 
would be no crime in me to divert the Nile from its 
course, were I able to do so, how could it be a crime to 
turn a few ounces of blood from their natural channel 7 
Were the disposal of human life so much reserved as the 
peculiar province of the Almighty that it were an encroach- 
ment on his right for men to dispose of their own lives, 
would it not be equally wrong of them to lengthen out 
their lives beyond the period which by the general laws of 
nature he had assigned to it 7 My death, however 
voluntary, does not happen without the consent of 
Providence ; when I fall upon my own sword, I receive 
my death equally from the hands of the Deity as if it 
had proceeded from a lion, a precipice, or a fever.” * 

Thus the main arguments against suicide which had 
been set forth by pagan philosophers and Christian theo- 
logians were scrutinised and found unsatisfactory or at least 
insufficient to justify that severe and wholesale censure 
which was passed on it by the Church and the State. But 
a doctrine which has for ages been inculcated by the lead- 
ing authorities on morals is not easily overthrown ; and 
when the old arguments are found fault with new ones are 
invented. Kant maintained that a person who disposes of 
his own life degrades the humanity subsisting in his person 
and entrusted to him to the end that he might uphold it.® 
Fichte argued that it is our duty to preserve our life and 
to will to live, not for the sake of life, but because our 
life is the exclusive condition of the realisation of the moral 
law through us.* According to Hegel it is a contradiction 
to speak of a person’s right over his life, since this would 


‘ Hume, ' Suicide,' m Philosophical 
Works, IV 413 

* Ibid p 407 sqq, 

* KantiMeiaphysische Anfangungs- 


grtinde der Tugendtehre, p 73. 

* Fichte, Das System der Sitten- 
lihre, p. 339 sqq, See also tbtd pp. 
360, 391. 
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impl7 a rifilit of a person over himself, and no one can stand 
above and execute himself.^ Paley, a^ain, feared that if 
religion and morality allowed us to kill ourselves in any 
case, mankind would have to live in continual alarm for 
the fate of their friends and dearest relations ® — just as if 
there were a very strong temptation for men to shorten 
their lives. But common sense is neither a metaphysician 
nor a sophist. When not restrained by the yoke of a narrow 
theology, it is inclined in most cases to regard the self- 
murderer as a proper object of compassion rather than of 
condemnation, and in some instances to admire him as a 
hero. The legislation on the subject therefore changed as 
soon as the religious influence was weakened. The laws 
against suicide were abolished in France by the Revolu- 
tion,^ and afterwards in various other continental coun- 
tries ; ^ whilst in England it became the custom of 
jurymen to presume absence of a sound mind in the 
self-murderer — perjury, as Bentham said, being the 
penance which prevented an outrage on humanity.® 
These measures undoubtedly indicate not only a gi eater 
regard for the innocent relatives of the self-murderer, 
but also a change in the moral ideas concerning the act 
itself. — 

As appears from this survey of facts, the moral valuation 
of suicide varies to an extreme degree. It depends partly 
on the circumstances in which the act is committed, 
partly on the point of view from which it is regarded and 
the notions held about the future life. When a person 
sacriflees his life for the benefit of a fellow-man or for the 
sake of his country or to gratify the supposed desire of a 
god, his deed may be an object of the highest praise. It 
may, further, call forth approval or admiration as indicat- 
ing a keen sense of honour or as a test of courage ; in 
Japan, says Professor Chamberlain, “ the courage to take 

^ Hegel, Grundltnun dtr Pktlo- • I.egoyt, op at p 109 

Sophie des Rechts, § 70, Zusatz, p 72 ' Bourquelot, loc at, iv 475 

* Faley, Pntutples of Moral and * Bentham Pnnafles of Penal 
Pohtual Philosophy, iv 3 {Complete Law, 11. 4. 4 (Warfts, 1 479 ) 

JPorhs, u. *30). 
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life — be it one’s own or that of others — ^ranis extra- 
ordinarily high in public esteem.” ^ In other cases suicide 
is regarded with indifference as an act which concerns the 
agent alone. But for various reasons it is also apt to give 
rise to moral disapproval. The injury which the person 
committing it inflicts upon himself may excite sympathetic 
resentment towards him ; he may be looked upon as 
injurer and injured at the same time. Plato asks in his 
‘ Laws ' : — “ What ought he to suffer who murders his 
nearest and so-called dearest friend ? I mean, he who 
kills himself.” * And the same point of view is conspicuous 
in St. Augustine’s argument, that the more innocent 
the self-murderer was before he committed his deed the 
greater is his guilt in taking his life® — an argument of 
particular force in connection with* a theology which 
condemns suicides to everlasting torments and which 
regards it as a man’s first duty to save his soul. The con- 
demnation of killing others may by an association of ideas 
lead to a condemnation of killing one’s self,* as is suggested 
by the Christian doctrine that suicide is prohibited in 
the commandment, “ Thou shah not kill.” The horror 
which the act inspires, the fear of the malignant ghost, and 
the defiling effect attributed to the shedding of blood, also 
tend to make suicide an object of moral reprobation or to 
increase the disapproval of it ; ® and the same is the case 
with the exceptional treatment to which the self-murderer’s 
body is subject and his supposed annihilation or miser- 
able existence after death, which easily come to be looked 
upon in the light of a punishment.® Suicide is, moreover, 
blamed as an act of moral cowardice,'^ and, especially, as an 
injury inflicted upon other persons, to whom the agent 

■ Chamberlam, Things Japanese, p • See supra, ii 237 sqq ; Josrahus, 

221 D» hello Judaico, 111 8 5 ; Hato, 

• Plato, Leges, ix 873 Leges, ix 873 , Anstotle, Ethtca 

* St Augustine, De Ctvtlale Dei, i Nicomachea, v 1 1 2 sq 

17 ’Hegel, Grundlinien 3 er Pkilo- 

* See Sinunel, Einleitung in die sophte des Rechls, § 70, Zusatz. p 72 , 

Aloralwissensehafl, 1 187 Fowler, Progressive Morality, p 

• Cf. supra, 1 377 151 , ftc 
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owed duties from which he withdrew by shortening his 
life.^ Even among savages we meet with the notion that a 
person is not entitled to treat himself just as he pleases. 
Among the Goajiro Indians of Colombia, if anybody acci- 
dentally cuts himself, say with his own knife, or breaks a 
limb, or otherwise does himself an injury, his family on the 
mother’s side immediately demands blood-money, since, 
being of their blood, he is not allowed to spill it without 
paying for it ; the father’s relatives demand tear-money, 
and friends present claim compensation to repay their 
sorrow at seeing a friend in pain.^ That a similar view is 
sometimes taken by savages with regard to suicide appears 
from a few statements quoted above.® The opinion that 
suicide is an offence against society at large is particularly 
likely to prevail in communities where the interests of the 
individual are considered entirely subordinate to the 
interests of the State. The religious argument, again, that 
suicide is a sin against the Creator, an illegitimate interfer- 
ence with his work and decrees, comt-S to prominence in 
proportion as the moral consciousness is influenced by 
theological considerations. In Europe this influence is 
certainly becoming less and less. And considering that the 
religious view of suicide has been the chief cause of the 
extreme severity with which it has been treated in Chris- 
tian countries, I am unable to subscribe to the opinion 
expressed by Professor Durkheim, that the more lenient 
judgment passed on it by the public conscience of the 
present time is merely accidental and transient. The 
argument adduced in support of this opinion leaves out of 
account the real causes to wliich the .aluation of suicide 
is due : it is said that the moral evolution is not likely to 
be retrogressive in this particular point after it has followed 


' English lawyers have represented 
suicide as an ofience both against 
God and against the sovereign, who 
"has an interest in the preservation 
of all his subjects " (Plowden, Com- 
mentanes, 1 361 , Blackstone, Com- 


mentanes on the Tmws of England, iv. 
190 Cf IvLS of ctl p 40 Sf ). 

* Simons ' Exploration of the 
Gonjira Peninsula,' in Proceed Roy, 
Gto Soc N Ser vii 790 

• Supra, 11 240 sq 
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a certain course for centuries.^ It is true that moral pro- 
gress has a tendency to increase our sense of duty towards 
our fellow-men. But at the same time it also makes us 
more considerate as regards the motives of conduct ; and — 
not to speak of suicides committed for the benefit of 
others — the despair of the self-murderer will largely serve 
as a palliation of the wrong which he may possibly inflict 
upon his neighbour. 

^ Durkheim, L« suxctde, p. 377 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

SELF-REGARDING DUTIES AND VIRTUES — INDUSTRY — 

REST 

According to current ideas men owe to themselves a 
variety of duties similar in kind to those which they owe 
to their fellow-creatures. They are n^t only forbidden to 
take their own lives, but are also in some measure con- 
sidered to be under an obligation to support iheir exist 
ence, to take care of their bodies, to preserve a certain 
amount of personal freedom, not to waste their pr tp .Tty, 
to exhibit self-respect, and, in general, to promote their 
own happiness. And closely related to these self-regarding 
duties there are self-regarding virtues, such as diligence, 
thrift, temperance. In all tliese cases, however, th® moral 
judgment is greatly influenced b) the question whether 
the act, forbearance, or omission, which increases ihe 
person’s own welfare, conflicts or not with the intere'jt') of 
other people. If it does conflict, opinions vary as to ihe 
degree of selfishness which is recognised as allowable. 
But judgments containing moral praist u the inculcation 
of duty are most commonly passed upon conduct which 
involves some degree of self-sacrifice not on such as 
involves self-indulgence. 

Moreover, the duties which we owe to ourselves are 
generally much less emphasised than those which we owe 
to others. “ Nature,” says Butler, “ has not given us so 
sensible a disapprobation of impiudence and folly, either 
in ourselves or others, as of falsehood, injustice, and 
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cruelty.” ^ Nor does a prudential virtue receive the same 
praise as one springing from a desire to promote the 
happiness of a fellow-man.. Many moralists even maintain 
that, properly speaking, there are no self-regarding duties 
and virtues at all ; that useful action which is useful to 
ourselves alone is not matter for moral notice ; that in 
every case duties towards one’s self may be reduced into 
duties towards others ; that intemperance and extravagant 
luxury, for instance, are blamable only because they tend 
to the public detriment, and that prudence is a virtue only 
in so far as it is employed in promoting public interest.® 
But this opinion is hardly in agreement with the ordinary 
moral consciousness. 

It is undoubtedly true that no mode of conduct is 
exclusively self-regarding. No man is an entirely isolated 
being, hence anything which immediately affects a person’s 
own welfare affects at the same time, in some degree, the 
welfare of other individuals. It is also true that the 
moral ideas concerning such conduct as is called self- 
regarding are more or less influenced by considerations as 
to its bearing upon others. But this is certainly not the 
only factor which determines the judgment passed on it. 
In the education of children various modes of self-regard- 
ing conduct are strenuously insisted upon by parents and 
teachers. What they censure or punish is regarded as 
wrong, what they praise or reward is regarded as good ; 
for, as we h^ve noticed above, men have a tendency to 
sympathise with the retributive emotions of persons for 
whom they feel regard.® Moreover, as in the case of 
suicide,* so also in other instances of self-inflicted harm, 
the injury committed may excite sympathetic resentment 
towards the agent, although the victim of it is his own self. 
Disinterested likes or dislikes often give rise to moral 


* Butler, ' Dissertation on the 
Nature of Virtue,’ in AfuUogy of 
Rehgton, &-e p 339 
■ Hutcheson, Ituutry tnto tht 
Ortpnal of our Idoao of Beauty 
and Virtue, pp. 133, 201. Grote, 


Treatise on the Moral Ideals, p 77 
sqq Clifford, Lectures and Essms, 
PP *98, 335 von Jhenng, Der 
Zweek tnt Recht, 11 223 
' Supra, 1 114 sq. 

* Supra, 11 262 
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approval or disapproval of conduct which is essentially 
self-regarding.^ It has also been argued that no man has 
a right to trifle with his own well-being even where other 
persons’ interests are not visibly affected by it, for the 
reason that he is not entitled wantonly to waste “ what is 
not at his unconditional disposal.” * And in various other 
ways — as will be seen directly — ^religious, as well as magical, 
ideas have influenced moral opinions relating to self- 
regarding conduct. But at the same time it is not difficult 
to see why self-regarding duties and virtues only occupy a 
subordinate place in our moral consciousness. The influ- 
ence they exercise upon other persons’ welfare is generally 
too remote to attract much attention. In education there 
is no need to emphasise any other self-regarding duties and 
virtues but those which, for the sake of the individual’s 
general welfare, require some sacrifice of his immediate 
comfort or happiness. The compassion which we are apt 
to feel for the victim of an injury is naturally lessened fy 
the fact that it is self-inflicted. And on the other hand, 
indignation against the offender is disarmed h' pity, 
imprudence commonly carrying its own punishment along 
with it.* 

Being so little noticed by custom and public opinion, 
and still less by law, most self-regarding duties hardly 
admit of a detailed treatment. In a general way it may be 
said that progress in intellectual culture has, in some 
respects, been favourable to their evolution ; Dai win even 
maintains that, with a few exceptions, self -regarding 
virtues are not esteemed by savages.* The less developed 
the intellect, the less apt it is to reL>. gnise the remoter 
consequences of men’s behaviour ; hence more reflection 
than that exercised by the savage may be needed to see 
that modes of conduct which immediately concern a 
person’s own welfare at the same time affect the well-being 


* Cf supra, 1. Ii6 sq Aettvs and Moral Powers of Man, ii 

' lllaitmeau. Types of Ethical ^46 sq 
Theoiy, 11 126 * Darwin, Descent of Man, p iiS 

•C/T Butler, op eit p 339 sq , sq 
Dngald Stewart, Philosophy of the 
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of his neighbours or the whole community of which he is 
a member. So also, owing to his want of foresight, the 
savage would often fail to notice how important it may be 
to subject one’s self to some temporary deprivation or 
discomfort in order to attain greater happiness in the 
future. We have noticed above that many savages hardly 
ever correct their children,^ and this means that one of the 
chief sources from which the notions of self-regarding 
duties spring is almost absent among them. But on the 
other hand it must also be remembered that disinterested 
antipathies, another cause of such notions, exercise more 
influence upon the unreflecting than upon the reflecting 
moral consciousness, and that many magical and religious 
ideas which at the lower stages of civilisation give rise to 
duties of a self-regarding character are no longer held by 
pe^le more advanced in culture. 

These general statements referring to the nature and 
origin of self-regarding duties and virtues I shall now 
illustrate by a short survey of moral ideas concerning 
some representative modes of self-regarding conduct : — 
industry and rest ; temperance, fasting, and abstinence 
from certain kinds of food and drink ; cleanliness and 
uncleanliness ; and ascetic practices generally. 

Man is naturally inclined to idleness, not because he is 
averse from muscular activity as such, but because he 
dislikes the monotony of regular labour and the mental 
exertion it implies.* In general he is induced to work only 
by some special motive which makes him think the trouble 
worth his while. Among savages, who have little care for 
the morrow,® who have few comforts of life to provide for, 
and whose property is often of such a kind as to prevent 
any great accumulation of it, almost the sole inducement 
to industry is either necessity or compulsion. Men are lazy 
or industrious according as the necessaries of life are easy 

‘ Supra, 1 513 sq sw iv vol v 331 sqq 

* Cf Fenero, ‘ Les formes pnmi- ' Buecher, Die Entslehutig der 
tives du travail,' m Revue sctenU- Volkswirtsckaft, p ai sqq. 
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or difficult to procure, and they prefer being idle if they 
can compel other persons to work for them as Aeir 
servants or slaves. 

Australian natives “can exert themselves vigorously 
when hunting or fishing or fighting or dancing, or at any 
time when there is a prospect of an immediate reward ; 
but prolonged labour with the object of securing ultimate 

f ain is distasteful to them.”^ With reference to the 
olynesians Mr. Hale observes that in those islands which 
are situated nearest the equator, where the heat with little 
or no aid from human labour calls into existence fruits 
serving to support human life, the inhabitants are an 
indolent and listless race ; whilst “ a severer clime and 
ruder soil are favourable to industry, foresight, and a hardy 
temperament. These opposite effects are manifested in 
the Samoans, Nukahivans, and Tahitians, on the one side, 
and the Sandwich Islanders and New Zealanders on the 
other.” * Mr. Yate likewise contrasts the industry of the 
Maoris with the proverbial idleness of the Tonga Islanders : 
the former “ are obliged to work, if they would eat,” 
whereas “ in the luxurious climate of the Friendly Islands, 
there is scarcely any need of labour, to obtain the 
necessaries, and even many of the luxuries, of life.”® 
The Malays are described as fond of a life of slothful 
ease, because “ persevering toil is unnecessary, or would 
bring them no additional enjoyments.” * The natives of 
Sumatra, says Marsden, are careless and improvid'*nt of 
the future, because their wants are few ; for though poor 
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they are not necessitous, nature supplying, 'with extra- 
ordinary facility, whatever she has made requisite for their 
existence.” ^ The Toda of the Neilgherry Hills -will not 
“ work one iota more than circumstances compel him to 
do ” ; ^ and indolence seems to be a characteristic of most 

S copies of India,® though there are exceptions to the rule.* 
urckhardt observes that it is not the southern sun, as 
Montesquieu imagined, but the luxuriance of the southern 
soil and the abundance of provisions that relax the 
exertions of the inhabitants and cause apathy : — “ By the 
fertility of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and India, which yield 
their produce almost spontaneously, the people are lulled 
into indolence ; while in neighbouring countries, of a tem- 
perature equally warm, as among the mountains of Yemen 
and Syria, where hard labour is necessary to ensure a good 
harvest, we find a race as superior in industry to the 
former as the inhabitants of Northern Europe are to 
those of Spain or Italy.”® Indolence is a common,® 
though not universal,’ trait of the African character. Of 
the Negroes on the Gold Coast Bosman says that “ nothing 
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but the utmost necessity can force them to labour.”^ 
The Waganda are represented as excessively indolent, in 
consequence of the ease with which they can obtain all 
the necessaries of life.* Of the Namaquas we are told 
that " they may be seen basking in the sun for days 
together, in listless inactivity, frequently almost perishing 
from thirst or hunger, when with very little exertion they 
may have it in their power to satisfy the cravings of 
nature. If urged to work, they have been heard to say : 
‘ Why should we resemble the worms of the ground ? ’ ” 3 
Most of the American Indians are said to have a slothful 
disposition, because they can procure a livelihood with but 
little labour.^ But the case is diflFerent with the Green- 
landers and other Eskimo, who have to struggle hard for 
their existence.® 

We have seen that savages consider it a duty for a 
married man to support his family,® and this in most cases 
implies that he is under an obligation to do a certain 
amount of work. We have also seen that the various 
occupations of life are divided between the sexes an '^rding 
to rules fixed by custom,’ and this means that aLsolut'* 
idleness is not generally tolerated in either men or women, 
though the drudgeries of life are often imposed upon the 
latter. Of some uncivilised peoples we arc directly told 
that they enjoin work as a duty or regard indu'-tiy as a 
virtue. The Greenlanders esteem addiction to labour as 
the chief of virtues and believe that the industrious man 
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yrill have a very happy existence after death.^ The Atkha 
Aleuts prohibited laziness.* Mr. Batchelor relates an 
Ainu fable which encourag^ diligence and discourages 
idleness in young people.* The Karens of Burma have a 
traditional precept which runs, “ Be not idle, but labour 
diligently, that you may not become slaves.”* The 
Maoris say, “ Let industry be rewarded, lest idleness gets 
the advantage.” ® The Malagasy likewise inculcate indus- 
try in many of their proverbs.* The Basutos have a saying 
that “perseverance always triumphs.”^ Among the 
Bachapins, a Bechuana tribe conspicuous for its activity, 
“ a man’s merit is estimated principally by his industry, 
and the words minSnit usindachU (an industrious man) are 
an expression of high approbation and praise ; while he 
who is seldom seen to hunt, to prepare skins for clothing, 
or to sew koboes, is accounted a worthless and disgraceful 
member of society.”* Among the Beni M’zab in* the 
Sahara — an industrious people iirhabiting a sterile country 
— boys are already at the age of six years compelled by 
law to begin to work, either in driving a camel or ass, or 
in drawing water for the gardens.* We may expect to 
find industry especially insisted upon by uncivilised 
peoples who are habitually addicted to it, partly because 
it is a necessity among them, partly owing to the influence 
of habit. 

But instead of being regarded as a duty, industrial 
activity is not infrequently looked down upon as dis- 
reputable for a free man. This is especially the case 
among warlike nations, nomadic tribes, and peoples who 
have many slaves. In Uganda, for instance, the preva- 
lence of slavery “ causes all manual labour to be looked 
upon as derogatory to the dignity of a free man.” The 
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Masai 2 and Matabele 2 consider that the only occupation 
which becomes a man is warfare. The Arabs of the 
desert hold labour humiliating to anybody but a slave.’ 
Speaking of the Turkomans, Vimbiry observes that “ in 
his domestic circle, the nomad presents us a picture of the 
most absolute indolence. In his eyes it is the greatest 
shame for a man to apply his hand to any domestic 
occupation.” * The Chippewas “ have ever looked upon 
agricultural and mechanical labours as degrading,” and 
“ have regarded the use of the bow and arrow, the war- 
club and spear, as the noblest employments of man.” ® 
Among the Iroquois “ the warrior despised the toil of 
husbandry, and held all labour beneath him.” ’ Though an 
industrious race, the Maoris considered it more honour- 
able, as well as more desirable, to acquire property by war 
and plunder than by labour.^ Among the Line Islanders it 
is undignified for a landholder to do work of any kind, 
except to make weapons, hence he employs persons of the 
lower class to work for him.® In Nukchiva the people of 
distinction “ suffer the nails on the fingers to gr(A 7 very 
long, that it may be evident they are not accustomed to 
hard labour.” ® This contempt for industrial activity is 
easy to explain. A man who earns his livelihood by 
labour is considered to be lacking in those qualities which 
are alone admired — courage and strength ; — or work is 
associated with the idea of servile subjection. It is also 
universally held degrading for a man to engage in any 
occupation which belongs to the women.^® Thus among 
hunting and pastoral peoples it would be quite out of 
place for him to supply the household with vegetable 
food.^^ On the other hand, when agriculture became an 
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indispensable means to maintenance of life it at the same 
time Decame respectable. But trade was scorned, probabty, 
as Mr. Spencer suggests, because it was carried on chiefly 
by unsettled persons, who were detached, untrustworthy 
members of a community in which most men had fixed 
positions.^ The Kandhs “ consider it beneath their dignity 
to barter or traffic, and .... regard as base and plebeian 
all who are not either warriors or tillers of the soil.”* 
The Javans “ have a contempt for trade, and those of 
higher rank esteem it disgraceful to be engaged in it ; but 
the common people are ever ready to engage in the labours 
of agriculture, and the chiefs to honour and encourage 
agricultural industry.” * 

Progress in civilisation implies an increase of industry. 
Both the necessities and the comforts of life grow more 
numerous ; hence more labour is required to provide for 
them, and at the same time there is more inducement to 
accumulate wealth. The advantages, both private and 
public, accruing from diligence are more clearly recognised, 
and the government, in particular, is anxious that the 
people should work so as to be able to pay their taxes. 
All this leads to condemnation of idleness and approbation 
of industry ; and the influence of habit must operate in 
the same direction among a nation whose industrial pro- 
pensities have been the cause of its civilisation. But in 
the archaic State war is still regarded as a nobler 
occupation than labour ; and whilst agriculture is held in 
honour, trade and handicraft are frequently despised. 

In the kingdom of the Peruvian Incas there was a law 
that no one should be idle. “ Children of five years old 
were employed at very light work, suitable to their age. 
Even the blind and lame, if they had no other infirmity, 
were provided with certain kinds of work. The rest of 
the people, while they were healthy, were occupied each at 
his own labour, and it was a most infamous and degrading 
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thing among these people to be chastised in public for 
idleness.” ^ If any of them was slothful, or slept m the 
day, he was whipped or had to carry the stone.* The 
reason for these measures was that the whole duty of 
defraying the expenses of the government belonged to the 
people, and that, without money and with little property, 
they, paid their taxes in labour ; hence to be idle was, in a 
manner, to rob the exchequer.* 

One of the characteristics of Zoroastrianism is its appre- 
ciation of labour.* The faithful man must be vigilant, 
alert, and active ; sleep itself is merely a concession to the 
demons, and should therefore be kept within the limits of 
necessity.® The lazy man is the most unworthy of men, 
because he eats his food through impropriety and injus- 
tice.® And of all kinds of labour the most necessary is 
husbandry.’ Man has been placed upon earth to preserve 
Ahura Mazda’s good creation, and this can only be done 
by careful tilling of the soil, eradication of thorns and 
weeds, and reclamation of the tracks over which Angra 
Mainyu has spread the curse of barrenness. Zoroaster 
asked, “ What is the food that fills the Religion of 
Mazda ? ” and Ahura Mazda answered, “ It is sowing 
corn again and again, O Spitama Zarathustra ! He who 
sows corn sows righteousness.” ® According to Xenophon, 
the king of the Persians considered the art of agriculture 
and that of war to be the most honourable and necessary 
occupations, and paid the greatest attention to both.® 
He appointed officers to overlook the tillers of the ground, 
as well as to collect tribute from them ; for “ those who 
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cultivate the ground inefficiently will neither maintain 
the garrisons, nor be able to pay their tribute.” ^ 

In his description of ancient Egypt Herodotus tells uS 
that one of its kings made a law to the effect that every 
Egyptian should annually declare to the governor of his 
district by what means he maintained himself, and that, if 
he failed to do this, or did not show that he lived by 
honest means, he should be punished with death.^ Whether 
this statement be correct or not,* it seems certain that the 
Egyptians were anxious to encourage industry.^ An 
ostracon which has often been quoted contains the 
maxim, “ Do not spare thy body whilst thou art young, 
for food cometh by the arms and provisions by the legs.” * 
A law against idleness resembling that which is re- 
ported to have existed in Egypt was established at Athens, 
according to some writers by Draco or Pisistratus,* accord- 
ing to others by Solon, who is said to have borrowed it 
from the Egyptians.’ Plutarch states that, as the city 
was filled with persons who assembled from all parts on 
account of the great security which prevailed in Attica and 
the country withal was poor and barren, Solon turned the 
attention of the citizens to manufactures. For this pur- 
pose he ordered that trades should be accounted honour- 
able, that the council of the Areopagus should examine 
into every man’s means of subsisting and chastise the idle, 
and that no son should be obliged to maintain his father if 
the father had not taught him a trade.® Thucydides puts 
the following words in the mouth of Pericles : — “ To avow 
poverty with us is no disgrace ; the true disgrace is in 
doing nothing to avoid it. An Athenian citizen does not 
neglect the State because he takes care of his own house- 
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Kold ; and even those of us who are engaged in business 
have a veiy fair idea of politics.”^ In Xenophon’s 
* Memorabilia * Socrates recommends industry as a means 
of supporting life, of maintaining the health and strength 
of the body, of promoting temperance and honesty.® 
According to Plato idleness is the mother of wantonness, 
whereas by labour the aliment of passion is diverted into 
other parts of the body.® Agriculture was highly praised. 
It is the best of all the occupations and arts by which men 
procure the means of living.* Where it flourishes all 
other pursuits are in full vigour, but when the ground is 
allowed to lie barren other occupations are almost stopped.® 
It is an exercise for the body, and strengthens it for dis- 
charging the duties that become a man of honourable 
birth.® It requires people to accustom themselves to 
endure the colds of winter and the heats of summer.’ It 
renders them fit for running, throwing, leaping.® It gives 
them the greatest gratification for ilieir labour, it is the 
most attractive of all employments.® It receives strangers 
with the richest hospitality.*® It offers the most pleasing 
first-fruits to the gods, and the richest banquets on festival 
days.** It teaches men justice, for it is those who treat 
the earth best that she recompenses with the most 
numerous benefits.*® It instructs people to assist one 
another, for it cannot be conducted without the aid of 
other men.*® It does not- give such constant occupation to 
a person’s mind as to prevent him from attending to the 
interests of his friends or his native land.** The possession 
of an estate stimulates men to defend their countiy in 
arms.*® In short, agriculture renders citizens most useful, 
most virtuous, and best affected towards the common- 
wealth.*® 
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The argumentative manner in which these views were 
expressed by the philosophers indicates, however, that 
industrial occupations were deficient in public apprecia- 
tion.^ Herodotus says that not only among most barbarians 
but also throughout Greece those who are given wholly to 
war are honoured above others.® This was especially the 
case at Sparta, where a freeman was forbidden to engage in 
any industrial occupation.® Contrasting Lycurgus’ legisla- 
tion with that of Solon, Plutarch observes that in a state 
where the earth was sufficient to support twice the number 
of inhabitants and where there were a multitude of 
Helots to be worn out by servitude, it was right to set 
the citizens free from laborious and mechanic arts and to 
employ them in arms as the only art fit for them to learn 
and exercise.* At Thebes there was a law that no man 
could hold office who had not retired from business for 
ten years, because it was looked upon as a mean employ- 
ment.® Even at Athens, in spite of its democratic institu- 
tions and its laws against idleness, trade and handicrafts 
were despised, botli by the general public and by the 
philosophers. Xenophon’s Socrates said that the industrial 
arts are objectionable and justly held in little repute in 
communities, because they weaken the bodies of those 
who work at them by compelling them to sit and to live 
indoors and in some cases to pass whole days by the fire ; 
for when the body becomes effeminate the mind loses its 
strength.® Moreover, mechanical occupations leave those 
who practise them no leisure to attend to the interests of 
their friends or the commonwealth, hence men of that 
class seem unsuited alike to be of advantage to their 
connections and to be defenders of their country.'^ Plato 
maintains that manual arts are a reproach because they 
“ imply a natural weakness of the higher principle ” ;® by 
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their meanness they maim and disfigure the souls as well 
as the bodies of those who are employed in them.^ When 
Hesiod said that “ work is no disgrace,” * he could certainly 
not have meant that there was no disgrace for example 
in the manufacture of shoes or in selling pickles.® And 
in his ‘ Laws ’ Plato lays down the regulation that no 
citizen or servant of a citizen should be occupied in 
handicraft arts ; “ for he who is to secure and preserve 
the public order of the State has an art which requires 
much study and many kinds of knowledge, and does not 
admit of being made a secondary occupation.” * Aristotle, 
again, observes that in a community which has an aristo- 
cratic form of government the mechanic and the labourer 
will not be citizens, because honours are there given 
according to virtue and merit, and “ no man can practise 
virtue who is li\'ing the life of a mechanic or labourer.” ® 
Corinth was the place in Greece where the mechanic’s 
occupation was least despised* — no doubt because its 
situation naturally led to extensive trade and thence to 
that splendour of living by which the useful and orna- 
mental arts are most encouraged.’ 

The Roman views on the subject were very similar to 
those of the Greeks. With regard to what arts and means 
of acquiring wealth are to be regarded as worthy and what 
disreputable, says Cicero, we have been taught a® follows. 
In the first place, those sources of emolument which incur 
public hatred, such as those of tax-gatherers and usurers, 
are condemned. We are likewise to account as mean the 
gains of hired workmen, whose source of profit is not their 
art but their labour ; for their very wages are the con- 
sideration of their servitude. We are iurtlier to despise 
all who retail from merchants goods for prompt sale ; for 
they never can succeed unless they lie most aoominably, 
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and nothins is more disgraceful than insiacerity. Ail 
mechanical labourers are by their profession mean ; for a 
workshop can contain nothing befitting a gentleman. 
Least of all are those trades to be approved that serve the 
purposes of sensuality, such as the occupations of butchers, 
cooks, and fishermen. But those professions that involve 
a higher degree of intelligence or a greater amount of 
utility, such as medicine, architecture, and the teaching of 
the liberal arts, are honourable in those to whose rank in 
life they are suited. As to merchandising, if on a small 
scale it is mean, but if it is extensive and rich, if it brings 
numerous commodities from all parts of the world, and 
gives bread to a multitude of people without fraud, it is 
not so despicable. However, if a merchant, satisfied with 
his profits, steps from the harbour into an estate, such a 
man seems most justly deserving of praise. For of all 
gainful professions nothing is better, nothing is more 
pleasing and more delightful, nothing is more befitting a 
well-bred man than agriculture.^ 

The contempt in which manual labour was held by the 
ancient pagans could hardly be shared by early Christianity. 
Christ had been born in a carpenter’s family, his apostles 
belonged to the working class, and so did originally most 
of his followers. Origen accepts with pride the reproach 
of Celsus, when he accuses Christians of worshipping the 
son of a poor workwoman, who had earned her bread by 
spinning,* and contrasts with the wisdom of Plato that of 
Paul, the tent-maker, of Peter, the fisherman, of John, who 
had abandoned his father’s nets.* St. Paul presses on the 
Thessalonians the duty of personal industry ; “ if any one 
would not work, neither should he eat.”* But at the 
same time the spirit of Christianity was not consistent 
with much anxiety about earthly matters. The aim of a 
true disciple of Christ was not to prosper in the world but 


' Cicero, De offictts, i 42 See also 
Idem. Cato Major, ch 1 5 sq^ 
'Ongen, Contra Celsum, i 28 sq 
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to teek the Idngdom of God, not to lay up for himafflf 
treasures upon earth but to lay up for himself treasures in 
heaven.^ Poverty became an icfeal, in conformity with 
both the example and teachings of Christ. It was asso- 
ciated with godliness, whilst wealth was associated with 
godlessness.® “ The love of money,” says St. Paul, “ is the 
root of all evil ” ; ® and the same idea was over and again 
expressed by Christian moralists.* In the original sinless 
state of mankind property was unknown, and so was labour. 
It was to punish man for his disobedience that God caused 
him to eat daily bread in the sweat of his face.® Since then 
work is a necessity ; but the contemplative life is better 
than the active life.® Bonaventura points out that Jesus 
preferred the meditating Mary to the busy Martha,’ and 
that he himself seems to have done no work till his 
thirtieth year.® Work is of no value by itself ; its highest 
object is to further contemplation, to macerate the body, 
to curb concupiscence.® For this purpose, indeed, it was 
strongly insisted upon by several founders of religious 
orders. According to St. Benedict, “ idleness is an enemy 
to the soul ; and hence at certain seasons the brethren 
ought to occupy themselves in the labour of their hands, 
and at others in holy reading.” St. Bernard writes : — 
“ The handmaid of Christ ought always to pray, to read, to 
work, lest haply the spirit of uncleanness should lead astray 
the slothful mind. The delight of the flesh is overcome 
by labour. . . . The body tired by work is less delighted 
with vice.” ^ But the active life must not be pursued to 
such an extent as to hinder what it is intended to promote ; 


^ St Luke, xii 22 sqq St. Matthew, 
\i ig sq 

' Luke, XVI 19 sqq St Matthew, 
XIX 24 

* 1 Ttfnothy, vi 10 

* von Sicken, Gesckickte der mttlel- 
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* Genesis, 111 19 
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488 sqq. 
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for it is impossible for any man to be at once occupied 
tvith exterior actions and at the same time apply himself 
to divine contemplation.^ And whilst he who has nothing 
else to live upon is bound to work, it is a sin to try to 
acquire riches beyond the limit which necessity has 
fixed.® 

This doctrine was more or less realised in the monastic 
life, but was hardly held applicable to laymen. The medie- 
val baron and knight resembled the Teutonic warrior 
described by Tacitus, who regarded it as “ a dull and stupid 
thing to accumulate painfufiy by the sweat of the brow 
what might be won by a little blood.” * In England, after 
the Conquest, the aristocracy in general lived a life of 
idleness but indulged eagerly in hunting, and its members 
continually sallied forth in parties to plunder.* For a long 
time the lower classes, constituting the mass of society, 
existed only for the benefit of the upper class. It was con- 
sidered honourable to live in sloth supported by the 
exertions of others, it was held degrading to depend on the 
gains of industry. The degradation really attached to the 
gains of labour rather than labour itself ; for labour ceased 
to be degrading if not prosecuted for gain. “ Louis XVI. 
may make locks, the ladies of his court may make butter 
and cheese, provided it is only for amusement. Lord Rosse 
may build a telescope as an amateur in the interest of 
science, and still be noble. But if the locks, the butter, or 
the telescope are sold, the makers are degraded to the level 
of the tradesman.” ® However, as Mr. Spencer observes, 
trade, while at first relatively unessential (since essential 
things were mostly made at home) and consequently lack- 
ing the sanction of necessity and of ancestral custom, ceased 
to be despised when it grew in importance.® Among our- 
selves the respect in which a certain occupation is held is 

’ Speculum Monachomm, in St * Wnght, Domestic Manners and 
Bernard, Opera omnia, ii 8i8 von Sentiments in England during the 
Eicken, op cil p 494 s(f Cf Middle Ages, p 102 
Thomas Aqumas, op at 11 -11 182 3. ‘ Hams, 'The Chnstian Doctrine of 

* Thomas Aquinas, op at 11 -u Labor,' m New Englander, xxiv 245 

187 3 . I • Spencer, Principles of Ethics, 1. 

* Tacitus, Germania, 14 429 
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kr^y determined by the degree of mental power implied 
in it ; hence manual labour, and especially unskilled labour, 
is still in some degree looked down upon. But we do not 
regard as dishonourable any kind of work which is not 
opposed to the ordinary rules of morality. We distinguish 
more clearly than the ancients did between social and moral 
inferiority. Oui moral judgments are less influenced by 
class antipathies. We recognise that a high standard of 
duty is compatible even with the humblest station in life. 
And when we duly reflect upon the matter, we admit that 
the moral value of industry depends, not on the occupation 
in which it is displayed, but on the purpose of the labourer. 

But though industry is applauded or insisted on, rest is 
also in certain circumstances regarded as a duty. By doing 
too much work a person may injure himself and indirectly 
other persons as well. In early sticiety there is little induce- 
ment to overwork, but the case is very different in modern 
civilisation. This accounts for the persistence and general 
popularity of an institution which originally sprrtiig from 
quite different sources, namely, the Sunday rest. 

Among various peoples it is the custom to abstain from 
work, or from some special kind of work, on certain occa- 
sions or days which are regarded as detiling nr inausoicious. 
Work is often suspended after a death, partly perhaps 
because inactivity is a natural accompaniment of sorrow,^ 
or because a mourner is supposed to be in a delicate state 
requiring rest,* but chiefly, I presume, from fear lest the 
work done should be contaminated by the pollution of 
death. Among the Arabs of Morocco ri j wi )rV must be per- 
formed in the village till the dead is buried. In Greenland 
everyone who had lived in the same house with the de- 
ceased was obliged to be idle for a certain period, according 
to the directions of the priests or ’vizards.® Among the 
Eskimo of Behring Strait none of the relatu, cs of the dead 
must do any work during the time in which the shade is 

> Cf infra, p 308. 

• C/ infra, p 307 
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believed to remain with the body, that is, for four or five 
days.^ Among the Seminole Indians of Florida the rela- 
tives remained at home and refrained from work during the 
day of the burial and for three days thereafter, when the 
dead was supposed to stay in his grave.^ The Kar Nicobar- 
ese abstain from work as a sign of mourning.^ In Samoa all 
labour was suspended in the settlement on the death of a 
chief.^ So also the Basutos do no work on the day when 
an influential person dies. They, moreover, refrain from 
going to their fields, or hasten to leave them, at the 
approach of clouds which give promise of rain, “ in order 
quietly to await the desired benediction, fearing to disturb 
Nature in her operations. This idea is carried to such an 
extent, that most of the natives believe that, if they 
obstinately persist in their labour at such a moment, the 
clouds are irritated and retire, or send hail instead of rain. 
Days of sacrifice, or great purification, are also holidays. 
Hence it is that the law relative to the repose of the sev- 
enth day, so far from finding any objection in the minds of 
the natives, appears to them very natural, and perhaps even 
more fundamental, than it seems to certain Cmistians.” ® 
Changes in the moon are frequently considered 
unfavourable for work. Among the Bechuanas, “ when 
the new moon appears, all must cease from work, and 
keep what is called ifi England a holiday.” ® The people 
of Thermia, in the Cyclades, maintain that all work, so far 
as possible, should be suspended on the days immediately 
preceding the full moon.’ In the Vishnu Purana it is 
said that one who attends to secular affairs on the days of 
the full or new moon goes to the Rudhirindha hell, whose 
wells are blood.® In Northern India it is considered bad 
to undertake any business of importance at the new moon 

* Nelson, ‘ Eskimo about Benng * Turner, Ntneleen Years tn Poly- 

Strait,’ m Ann Rep Bur Ethn nesta, p 229 Idem, Samoa, p. 146. 
xviii, 319 * Casalis, Basutos, p 260 sq 

* Maccauley, ' Seminole Indians of • Campbell, Second Journey tm the 
Flonda,' in Ann. Rep. Bur Ethn Interior of South Africa, 11 205. 

V 52 ' Bent, Cyclades, p. 438. 

* Kloss, In the Andamans and ■ Vishdu Purdna, p 209. 
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or at an eclipse.^ According to the ‘ Laws of Mann,* a 
Brihinana is not allowed to study “ on the new-moon 
day, nor on the fourteenth and the eighth days of each 
half-month, nor on the full-moon day.” It is said 
that “ the new-moon day destroys the teacher, the 
fourteenth day the pupil, the eighth and the full-moon 
days destroy all remembrance of the Veda ; let him there- 
fore avoid reading on those days.” * The Buddhists have 
their Sabbath, or Uposatha, which occurs four times in 
the month, namely, on the day of full moon, on the day 
when there is no moon, and on the two days which are 
eighth from the full and new moon. On these days selling 
and buying, work and business, hunting and fishing, are 
forbidden, and all schools and law-courts are closed.^ In 
Ashantee and neighbouring districts, where the people 
reckon time by moons, there is a weekly “ feiish-day ” 
or sabbath, which seems to be of native origin. “ In all 
the countries along the coast, the regular fetish-dav is 
Tuesday, the day which is observed by the king of 
Ashantee, Other days in the week arc held sacicJ in the 
bush. On this weekly sabbath, or fetish-day, the people 
generally dress themselves in white garments, and mark 
their faces, and sometimes their arms, with white da). 
They also rest from labour. The fishermen would expect, 
that were they to go out on that day, the fetish would be 
angry, and spoil their fishing.” * The natives of Cooinassie, 
on the Gold Coast, have a law according to which no 
agricultural work may be done on a Thursday.* In 
Hawaii, where each month contained thirty nights and 
the different days and nights derived their names from the 
varying aspects of the moon according to her age, there 
were during every month four periods lasting from two to 
four nights in which the nights were consecrated or made 
taboo. So also there were tabooed seasons on certain other 

'Crooke, PoptUar PtUgwn of • Beecham, Ashantee, p 185 sq 
Northern India, 1 33 Cf Bosman, op cit p 131 (Gold 

* Laws of Mann, iw 113 sq. Coast natives) 

* Childers, Dtctionary of the Pah * Ellis, Tsht-speaking Peoples of 

Laeuue^e, p. 535 Kem, Dir the Cold Coast, p 304 
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occasions, as when a high chief was ill, or preparations 
were made for war, or on the approach of important re- 
ligious ceremonies. These taboos were either “ common *’ 
or “ strict.” In the case of the former men were only 
required to abstain from their common pursuits and to 
attend prayers morning and evening, whereas when the 
season of strict taboo was in force a general gloom and 
silence pervaded the whole district or island. “ Not a fire 
or light was to be seen, or canoe launched ; none bathed ; 
the mouths of dogs were tied up, and fowls put under 
calabashes, or their heads enveloped in cloth ; for no 
noise of man or animal must be heard. No persons, 
excepting those who officiated at the temple, were allowed 
to leave the shelter of their roofs. Were but one of these 
rules broken, the taboo would fail and the gods be dis- 
pleased.” ^ 

The peoples of Semitic stock or with Semitic culture 
also have their tabooed days. In Morocco work, or 
certain kinds of work, are avoided on holy days or in holy 
periods, as- being unsuccessful or, in some cases, even 
dangerous to him who performs it ; there is a saying 
that “ work at a feast are like the stab of a dagger.” 
Nobody likes to start on a journey on a Friday before 
the midday prayer has been said, and it is considered 
bad to commence any work on that day.^ I was also told 
that clothes will not remain clean if they are washed on a 
Saturday. Among the modern Egyptians Saturday is 
held to be the most unfortunate of days, and particularly 
unfavourable for shaving, cutting the nails, and starting on 
a journey.® At Kheybar, in Arabia, again, Sunday is 
considered an unlucky day for beginning any kind of 
work.^ There can be little doubt that the Jewish Sabbath 
originated in the belief that it was inauspicious or 
dangerous to work on the seventh day, and that the 
reason for this belief was the mystic connection which in 

* Jarves, History of the Hawaiian Conception of Holiness (Baraka), p 
Islands, pp 40, 28 The word 140 sqq 

tapua'i means "to abstam from all 'Lane, Modern Egyptians, p. 272. 
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the opinion of the ancient Hebrews, as of so many other 
peoples, existed between human activity and the changes 
m the moon.' It has been sufficiently demonstrated 
that the Sabbath originally depended upon the new 
moon, and this carries with it the assumption that the 
Hebrews must at one time have observed a Sabbath at 
intervals of seven days corresponding with the moon’s 
phases.® In the Old Testament the new moon and 
Sabbath are repeatedly mentioned side by side ; ® thus 
the oppressors of the poor are represented as saying, 
“ When will the new moon be gone, that we may sell 
corn ? and the Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat ? ” * 
Among modern Jews, at the feast of the New Moon, 
which is held every month on the first or on the first 
and second days of the month, the women are obliged 
to suspend all servile work, though the men are not 
required to interrupt their secular employments.^ That 
the superstitious fear of doing work on the seventh 
day developed into a religious prohibition, is only 
another instance of a tendency which we have noticed 
often before — the tendency of magic forces to be trans- 
formed into divine volitions.* Like the ancient Hebrews, 
the Assyrians and Babylonians looked upon the seventh 
day as an “ evil day ” ; and though they do not seem 
generally to have abstained from work on that day, 
there were various royal taboos connected with it. The 


^ See Tastrow, ‘ Onginal Character 
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King was not tb show himself in his chariot, not to hold 
court, not to bring sacrifices, not to change his clothes, not 
to eat a good dinner, and not even to curse his enemies.^ 
The Jewish Sabbath was abolished by Christ. “ The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath”;* 
“ My father worketh [on it] hitherto, and I work.” * 
Jewish converts no doubt continued to observe the Sab- 
bath, but this met with disapproval. In one of the Epistles 
of Ignatius we find the exhortation not to “ sabbatise,” 
which was expanded by the subsequent paraphraser of 
these compositions into a warning against keeping the 
Sabbath, after the manner of the Jews, “ as if delighting in 
idleness.” * And in the fourth century a Council of the 
Church enacted “ that the Christians ought not to judaise, 
and rest on the Sabbath, but ought to work on that day.” ® 
On the other hand, it was from early times a recognised 
custom among the Christians to celebrate the first day 
of the week in memory of Christ’s resurrection, by holding 
a form of religious service ; but there was no sabbatic 
regard for .it, and it was chiefly looked upon as a day 
of rejoicing.® TertulUan is the first writer who speaks of 
abstinence from secular care and labour on Sunday as a 
duty incumbent upon Christians, lest they should “ give 
place to the devil,” ^ But it is extremely doubtful whether 
the earliest Sunday law really had a Christian origin. In 
321 the Emperor Constantine issued an edict to the effect 
that all judges and all city people and tradesmen should 
rest on “ the venerable Day of the Sun,” whereas those 
living in the country should have full liberty to attend to 
the culture of their fields, “ since it frequently happens 
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thit no other day is so fit for the sowing of grain or the 
planting of vines.*’ ^ In this rescript nothing is said of any 
relation to Christianity, nor do we know that it in any way 
was due to Christian influence.® It seems that Constantine, 
in his capacity of Pontifei Maximus, only added the day of 
the sun — ^whose worship was the characteristic of the new 
paganism — ^to those inauspicious days, religiosi dies, which 
the Romans of old regarded as unsuitable for worldly 
business and especially for judicial proceedings.® But 
though the obligatory Sunday rest in no case was a 
continuance of the Jewish Sabbath, it gradually was con- 
founded writh it, owing to the recognition of the decalogue, 
with its injunction of a weekly day of rest, as the code of 
divine morality. From the sixth century upwards 
vexatious restrictions were made by civil rulers, councils, 
and ecclesiastical ivriters ; ® until in Puritanism the 
Christian Sunday became a perfect image of the pharisaic 
Sabbath, or even excelled it in the rigour with which 
abstinence from every kind of worldly activity was 
insisted upon. The theory that the keeping holy of one 
day out of seven is the essence of the Fourth Command- 
ment reconciled people to the fact that the Jewish Sabbath 
was the seventh day and Sunday the first. In England, in 
the seventeenth century, persons were punished for carry- 
ing coal on Sunday, for hanging out clothes to dry, for 
travelling on horseback, for rural strolls and walking 
about.® And Scotch clergymen taught their congregations 
that on that day it was sinful to save a vessel in distress, 
and that it was proof of religion to leave ship and crew to 
perish.® 

‘ Codex Jushntanus, ui 12 2 {^) auspicious " days, when no court or 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


RESTRICTIONS IN DIET 

Travellers have often noticed with astonishment the 
immense quantities of food which uncivilised people are 
able to consume. Sir George Grey has described the 
orgies which follow the stranding of a whale in Australia, 
when the natives remain by the carcase for many days, 
fairly eating their way into it.^ The Rocky Mountain 
Indians, though they often subsist for a great length of 
time on a very little food, will at their feasts “ gorge 
down an incredible quantity.” * A Mongol “ will eat 
more than ten pounds of meat at one sitting, but some 
have been known to devour an average-sized sheep in the 
course of twenty-four hours.” ® The Waganda in Central 
Africa “ sometimes gorge themselves to such an extent 
that they are unable to move, and appear just as if intoxi- 
cated.”^ It has been justly observed that what would 
among ourselves be condemned as disgusting gluttony is, 
under the conditions to which certain races of men are 
exposed, quite normal and in fact necessary. As Mr. 
Spencer observes, “ where the habitat is such as at one 
time to supply very little food and at another time food 
in great abundance, survival depends on the ability to 
consume immense quantities when the opportunities 
occur.” ® When this is the case gluttony can hardly be 

1 Grey, Journals of Expeditions lu • I'rejevalsky, Mongolia, i 55 
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stigmatised as a vice ; and I find no direct evidence that it 
is so even among savages Avho are. described as generally 
moderate in their diet. The lack of foresight, which is a 
characteristic of uncivilised peoples, must prevent them 
from attaching much moral value to temperance. On the 
other hand, gluttony is sometimes said to be regarded with 
admiration. Mr. Torday informs me that the Bambala in 
South-Western Congo, when praising a man for his 
strength, are in the habit of saying, “ He eats a whole 
goat with its sHn.” 

At higher stages of culture intemperance is often subject 
to censure — because it is detrimental to health or prosper- 
ity, or because it calls forth an instinctive feeling of disgust, 
or because indulgence in sensual pleasures is considered 
degrading, or, generally, because it is inconsistent with an 
ascetic ideal of life. It is said in the Proverbs that “ the 
glutton shall come to poverty.” ^ According to the Laws 
of Manu, “ excessive eating is prejudicial to health, to 
fame, and to bliss in heaven ; it prcvei’ts the acquisition of 
spiritual merit, and is odious among men ; one onf»ht, for 
these reasons, to avoid it carefuUy.” ‘ Aristotle maintains 
that the pleasure with which intemperance is concerned is 
justly held in disgrace, “ since it belongs to us in that wc 
are animals, not in that we are men.” ® Cif'ero observes 
that, as mere corporeal pleasure U unworthy the excellency 
of man’s nature, the nourishment of our bodies “ should be 
with a view not to our pleasure, but to our health and our 
strength.” * The same opinion is at least nominally shared 
by many among ourselves ; whereas others, though denying 
that the gratificatiim of appetite is to ‘ ought for its own 
sake, admit as legitimate ends for it not only the main- 
tenance of health and strength but also “ cheerfulness and 
the cultivation of the social affection. But most of us are 
undoubtedly less exacting, if not in theory at least in prac- 
tice, and really find nothing blamable in pleasures of the 

^Proverbs, xxiii 21. * Cicero, De offictis, i 30. 
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table which neither impair health, nor involve a percep- 
tible loss of some greater gratification, nor interfere with 
duties towards neighbours.^ 

Sometimes temperance has been inculcated on grounds 
which in other cases lead to the duty of fasting, that is, 
abstinence from all food and drink, or at least (in a looser 
sense of the word) from certain kinds of food, for a de- 
termined period. The custom of fasting is wide-spread, 
and deserves special attention in a study of moral ideas. 

Fasting is practised or enjoined for a variety of 
purposes. It is frequently adopted as a means of having 
supernatural converse, or acquiring supernatural powers.* 
He who fasts sees in dreams or visions things that no 
ordinary eye can see. The Hudson Bay EsHmo “ dis- 
covered that a period of fasting and abstinence from 
contact with other people endowed a person with super- 
natural powers and enabled him to learn the secrets of 
Tung ak [the great spirit]. This is accomplished by re- 
pairing to some lonely spot, where, for a greater or less 
period, the hermit abstains from food or water until the 
imagination is so worked upon that he believes himself 
imbued with the power to heal the sick and control all 
the destinies of life. Tung ak is supposed to stand near 
and reveal those things while the person is undergoing the 
test.”* The Naudowessies totally abstain from every 
kind of either victuals or drink before a hunting expedi- 
tion, because they think that “ it enables them freely to 
dream, in which dreams they are informed where they 
shall find the greatest plenty of game.” * The Tsimshian 
of British Columbia, if a special object is to be attained, 
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believe they can compel the deity to grant it by a rigid 
fasting.^ TTie Amazulu have a saying that “ the con- 
tinually stuffed body cannot see secret things,” and, in 
accordance with this belief, put no faith in a fat diviner.® 
A Tungus shaman, who is summoned to treat a sick 
person, will for several days abstain from food and 
maintain silence till he becomes inspired.® Among the 
Santals the person or persons who have to offer sacrifices 
at their feasts prepare themselves for this duty by fasting 
and prayer and by placing themselves for some time in 
a position of apparent mental absorption.* The savage, 
as Sir E. B. Tylor remarks, has many a time, for days 
and weeks together, to try involuntarily the effects of 
fasting, accompanied with other privations and with pro- 
longed solitary contemplation in the desert or the forest. 
Under these circumstances he soon comes to see and talk 
with phantoms, which are to him visible personal spirits, 
and, having thus learnt the secret of spiritual intercourse, 
he thenceforth reproduces the cause in order to renew the 
effects.® The Hindus believe that a fasting pt’^s^n will 
ascend to the heaven of that god in whose name he 
observes the fast.® The Hebrews associated fasting with 
divine revelations.’ St. Chiysostom says that fasting 
“ makes the soul brighter, and gives it wings tc mount up 
and soar on high.”® 

Ideas of this kind partly underlie the common practice 
of abstaining from food bcfoie or in connection with the 
performance of a magical or lehgious ceremony but there 
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is yet another ground for this practice. The effect 
attributed to fasting is not merely psychical, but it also 
prevents pollution. Food may cause defilement, and, like 
other polluting matter, be detrimental to sanctity. Among 
the Maoris “ no food is permitted to touch the head or 
hair of a chief, which is sacred ; and if food is mentioned 
in connection with anything sacred (or * tapu ’) it is 
considered as an insult, and revenged as such."^ So also 
a full stomach may be polluting.® This is obviously the 
reason why in Morocco and elsewhere* certain magical 
practices, in order to be efficacious, have to be performed 
before breakfast. The Masai use strong purges before 
they venture to eat holy meat.^ The Caribs purified their 
bodies by purging, bloodletting, and fasting ; and the 
natives of the Antilles, at certain religious festivals, 
cleansed themselves by vomiting before they approached 
the sanctuary.® The true object of fasting often appears 
from the fact that it is practised hand in hand with other 
ceremonies of a purificatory character. A Lappish noatde, 
or wizard, prepares himself for the offering of a sacrifice 
by abstinence from food and ablution*!.® Herodotus tells 
us that the ancient Egyptians fasted before making a 
sacrifice to Isis, and beat their bodies while the victims 
were burnt. ^ When a Hindu resolves to visit a sacred 
place, he has his head shaved two days preceding the 
commencement of his journey, and fasts the next day ; on 
the last day of his journey he fasts again, and on his 
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arrival at the sacred spot he has his whole body shaved, 
after which he bathes.^ In Christianity we likewise meet 
with fasting as a rite of purification. At least as early as 
the time of Tertullian it was usual for communicants to 
prepare themselves by fasting for receiving the Eucharist 
and to this day Roman Catholicism regards it as unlawful 
to consecrate or partake of it after food or drink.® The 
Lent fast itself was partly interpreted as a purifying 
preparation for the holy table.* And in the early Church 
catechumens were accustomed to fast before baptism.® 

In the case of a sacrifice it is considered necessary not 
only that he who offers it, but that the victim also, 
should be free from pollution. In ancient Egypt a 
sacrificial animal had to be perfectly clean.® According to 
Hindu notions the gods enjoy pure sacrifices only ’ In the 
Kalika-Furana, a work supposed to have been written under 
the direction of Siva, it is said that if a man Is offered he 
must be free from corporal defect and unstained with great 
crimes, and that if an animal is offered it must have ex- 
ceeded its third year and be without blemish ')i disease ; 
and in no case must the victim be a woman or a she animal, 
because, as it seems, females are regarded as naturally 
unclean.® According to the religious law of the Hebrews, 
no leaven or honey should be used in connection with 
vegetable offerings, on the ground that these articles have 
the effect of producing fermentation and tend to acidify 
and spoil anything with which they are mixed ;* and the 
animal which was intended for sacrifice should be absolutely 
free from blemish^® and at least eight days oJd,^*^ that is, 
untainted with the impurity of Lnt^ Quite in harmony 
with these prescriptions is the notion that human or 

* Waxd, op cil 11 130 sq Cf Graeta vi 420) St, Augustine, De 
Institutes of Vishnu, xlvi 17, 24 sq fiieetopenbus.w 8 (Migne, xl 202) 
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animal victims have to abstain from food for some time 
before they are offered up. Among the Kandhs the man 
who was destined to be sacrificed was kept fasting from 
the preceding evening, but on the day of the sacrifice he 
was refreshed with a little milk and palm-sago ; and 
before he was led forth from the village in solemn 
procession he was carefully washed and dressed in a new 
garment.^ In Morocco it is not only considered meri- 
torious for the people to fast on the day previous to the 
celebration of the yearly sacrificial feast, l-‘aid l-kbir, but 
in several parts of the country the sheep which is going to 
be sacrificed has to fast on that day or at least on the 
following morning, till some food is given it immediately 
before it is slaughtered. The Jewish custom which 
compels the firstborn to fast on the eve of Passover * may 
also perhaps be a survival from a time when all the first- 
born belonged to the Lord.* 

In some cases the custom of fasting before the per- 
formance of a sacrifice may be due to the idea that it is 
dangerous or improper for the worshipper to partake of 
food before the god has had his share.* In India a regular 
performance of two half -monthly sacrifices is enjoined on 
the Brahmanical householder for a period of thirty years 
from the time when he has set up a fire of his own — 
according to some authorities even for the rest of his life. 
The ceremony usually occupies two consecutive days, the 
first of which is chiefly taken up with preparatory rites 
and the vow of abstinence (vrata) by the sacrificer and his 
wife, whilst the second day is reserved for the main 
performance of the sacrifice. The vrata includes the 
abstention from certain kinds of food, especially meat, 
which will be offered to the gods on the following day, 
as also from other carnal pleasures. The Satapatha- 
Brahmana gives the following explanation of it : — “ The 
gods see through the mind of man ; they know that, when 

* Macpherbon, MetitonaU of Ser- Judaism, p 194 
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he enters on this vow, he means to sacrifice to them the 
next morning. Therefore all the gods betake themselves 
to his house, and abide lay him or the fires (upa-vas) in 
his house ; whence this da^ is called upa-vasatha. Now, 
as it would even be unbecoming for him to take food 
before men who are staying with him as his guests have 
eaten ; how much more would it be so, if he were to 
take food before the gods who are staying with him have 
eaten : let him therefore take no food at all.” ^ It is hardly 
probable, however, that this is the original meaning of the 
abstinence in question. It occurs about the time of new 
moon and full moon ; according to some native authorities 
the abstinence and sacrifice take place on the last two days 
of each half of the lunar month, whilst the generality of 
ritualistic writers consider the first day of the half-month 
— that is, the first and sixteenth days of the month — to 
bd the proper time for the sacrifice.® We shall presently see 
how frequently fasting is observed on these occasions, pre- 
sumably for fear of eating food which is supposed to have 
been polluted by the moon ; hence it seems to mi bv no 
means improbable that the vrata has a similar origin, in- 
stead of being merely a rite preparatory to the sacrifice 
which follows it. But at the same time the idea that spirits 
or gods should have the first share of a meal is certainly 
very ancient, and may lead to ictual fasting in ca'je the 
offering for some reason or other is to be delayed. A 
Polynesian legend tells us that a man by name Maui once 
caught an immense fish. Then he left his brothers, saying 
to them : — ” After I am gone, be courageous and patient ; 
do not eat food uniil I return, ana do '' >1 let our fish be 
cut up, but rather leave it until I have earned an offering 
to the gods from this great haul of fish, and until I have 
found a priest, that fitting prayers -ad sacrifices may be 
offered to the god, and the necessary rites be completed 
in order. We shall thus all be purified I will then 

' ^atepalka-nrdhwana.i i i j sq j. 41s n i , 

Fggehng, m Sacred Books of IM ® Lggeling ip Saeied Books of the 
Last, XII I sq Oldenberg, op ett hast, xu i 
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return, and we can cut up this fish in safety, and it shall 
be fairly portioned out to this one, and to that one, and 
to that other.” But as soon as Maui had gone, his 
brothers began at once to eat food, and to cut up the fish. 
Had Maui previously reached the sacred place, the heart 
of the deity would have been appeased with the offering of 
a portion of the fish which had been caught by his 
disciples, and all the male and female deities would have 
partaken of their portions of the sacrifice. But now the 
gods turned with wrath upon them, on account of the 
fish which they had thus cut up without having made a 
fitting sacrifice.^ 

Among many peoples custom prescribes fasting after a 
death. Lucian says that at the funeral feast the parents 
of the deceased are prevailed upon by their relatives to 
take food, being almost prostrated by a three days’ fast.® 
We are told that among the Hindus children fast three 
days after the death of a parent, and a wife the same 
period after the death of her husband ; ® but according to 
a more recent statement, to be quoted presently, they 
do not altogether abstain from food. In one of the 
sacred books of India it is said that mourners shall fast 
during three days, and that, if they are unable to do so, 
they shall subsist on food bought in the market or given 
unasked.* Among the Nayadis of Malabar “ from the 
time of death until the funeral is over, all the relations 
must fast.” ® Among the Irulas of the Neilgherries “ the 
relatives of the deceased fast during the first day, that is, 
if ... . the death occur after the morning meal, they 
refrain from the evening one, and eat nothing till the next 
morning. If it occur during the night, or before the 
morning meal, they refrain from all food till the evening. 
Similar fasting is observed on every return of the same 
day of the week, till the obsequies take place.” * Among 

I Grey, Polynesian Mythology, p strlntes of Vishnu, xix 14 
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the Bogos of Eastern Africa a son must fast three days 
after the death of his father.^ On the Gold Coast it is 
the custom for the near relatives of the deceased to per- 
form a long and painful fast, and sometimes they can only 
with difficulty be induced to have recourse to food again.^ 
So also in Dahomey they must fast during the “ corpse 
time,” or mourning.® Among the Brazilian Paressi the 
relatives of a dead person remain for six days at his grave, 
carefully refraining from taking food.* Among the 
aborigines of the Antilles children used to fast after the 
death of a parent, a husband after the death of his wife, 
and a wife after the death of her husband.® In some 
Indian tribes of North America it is the custom for the 
relatives of the deceased to fast till the funeral is over.® 
Among the Snanaimuq, a tribe of the Coast Salish, after 
the death of a husband or vrife the surviving partner 
must not eat anything for three or four days. ’ In one of 
the interior divisions of the Salish of British Columbia, 
the Stlatlumh, the next four days after a funeral feast are 
spent by the members of the household of the deceased 
person in fasting, lamenting and ceremonial ablutions.® 
Among the Upper Thompson Indians in British Columbia, 
again, those who handled the dead body and who dug the 
grave had to fast until the corpse was buried.® 

In several instances fasting after a death is observed only 
in the daytime. 

David and his people fasted for Saul and Jonathan until even 
on the day when the news of their death arrived.*® Among the 
Arabs of Morocco it is the custom that if a death takes place 
in the morning everyone in the village refrains from food until 
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the deceased is buried in the afternoon or evening,; but if a person 
dies so late that he cannot be buried till the next morning the 
people eat at night. In the Pelew Islands, as long as the dead 
IS unburied, fasting is observed in the daytime but not in the 
evening.^ In Fiji after a burial the kana-begi^ or ftsling till 
evening, is practised for ten or twenty days.^ In Samoa it 
was common for those who attended the deceased to eat nothing 
during the day, but to have a meal at night.* In the Tuhoe 
tribe of the Maoris, “ when a chief of distinction died his 
widow and children would remain for some time within the 
whan potae [that is, mourning house], eating food during the 
night time only, never during the day.” * The Sacs and Foxes 
in Nebraska formerly required that children should fast for three 
months after the^ death of a parent, except that they every day 
about sunset were allowed to partake of a meal made entirely 
of hominy.* Among the Kansas a man who loses his wife 
must fast from sunrise to sunset for a year and a half, and 
a woman who loses her husband must observe a similar fost for 
a year.* In some tribes of British Columbia and among the 
Thlinkets, until the dead body is buried the relatives of the 
deceased may eat a little at night but have to fast during the 
day.^ Among the Upper Thompson Indians a different custom 
prevailed : nobody was allowed to eat, drink, or smoke in the 
open air after sunset (others say after dusk) before the burial, 
else the ghost would harm them.” * 

Very frequently mournet's have to abstain from certain 
victuals only, especially flesh or fish, or some other staple 
or favourite food. 

In Greenland everybody who had lived in the same house 
with the dead, or who had touched his corpse, was for some 
time forbidden to partake of certain kinds of food.* Among the 
Upper Thompson Indians “parents bereft of a child did not 
eat fresh meat for seveial months ” Among the Stlatlumh of 
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British Columbia a widow might eat no fresh food for a whole 
year, whilst the other members of the deceased person’s family 
abstained from such food for a period of from four days to as 
many months. A widower was likewise forbidden to eat fresh 
me^ for a certain period, the length of which varied with the 
age of the person — the younger the man, the longer his absten- 
tion.^ In some of the Goajiro clans of Colombia a person is 
prohibited from eating flesh during the mourning time, which 
lasts nine days.* Among the Abipones, when a chief died, the 
whole tribe abstained for a month from eating fish, their prin- 
cipal dainty.® While in mourning, the Northern Qiieensland 
aborigines carefully avoid certain victuals, believing that the 
forbidden food, if eaten, would burn up their bowels.* In 
Easter Island the nearest relatives of the dead are for a year or 
even longer obliged to abstain from eating potatoes, their chief 
article of food, oi some other victuals of which they are particu- 
larly fond.® Certain Papuans and various tribes in the Malay 
Archipelago prohibit persons in mourning from eating rice nr 
sago.® In the Andaman Islands mourners refuse to partake of 
their favourite viands^ After the death of a lelative the 
Tipperahs abstain from flesh for a week.® 'i'he sami .1 the 
case with the Arakh, a tribe in Oudh, during the fifteen days 
in the month of Kuar which are sacred to the worship ot the 
dead * Among the Nav^dis of Malabai the relatives . the 
deceased are not allowed to eat meat for ten days after his 
death.*® According to Toda custom the near relatives must 
not eat rice, milk, honey, or gram until the funeral is over** 
Among the Hindus described by Mr Chunder Bose a widow is 
restricted to one scanty meal a day, and this is of the oarsest 
description and always devoid of fish, the most esteemed ai-vle 
of food 111 a Hindu lady’s bill of faie The son, again, from 
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the hour of his fiither's death to the conclusion of the funeral 
ceremony, is allowed to take only a meal consisting of atab rice, 
a sort of inferior pulse, milk, ghee, sugar, and a few fruits, and 
at night a little milk, sugar, and fruits — a regime which lasts 
ten days in the case of a Brahmin and thirty-one days in the 
case of a Sddra.^ In some of the sacred books of India it is said 
that, during the period of impurity, all the mourners shall 
abstain from eating meat^ In China “meat, must, and spirits 
were forbidden even in the last month of the deepest mourning, 
when other sorts of food had long been allowed already.” ’ 

The custom of fasting after a death has been ascribed to 
different causes by different writers. Mr. Spencer believes 
that it has resulted from the habit of making excessive 
provision for the dead.^ But although among some 
peoples the funeral offerings no doubt are so extensive as 
to reduce the survivors to poverty and starvation,® I have 
met with no statement to the effect that they are anxious 
to give to the deceased all the eatables which they possess, 
or that the mourning fast is a matter of actual necessity. 
It is always restricted to some fixed period, often to a few 
days only, and it prevails among many peoples who have 
never been known to be profuse in their sacrifices to the 
dead. With reference to the Chinese, Dr. de Groot 
maintains that the mourners originally fasted with a view 
to being able to sacrifice so much the more at the tomb ; 
and he bases this conclusion on the fact that the articles of 
food which were forbidden till the end of the deepest 
mourning were the very same as those which in ancient 
China played the principal part at every burial sacrifice.® 
But this prohibition may also perhaps be due to a belief 
that the offering of certain victuals to the dead pollutes 
all food belonging to the same species. 

Professor Wilken, again, suggests that the mourners 
abstain from food till they have given the dead his due, in 
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order to show that they do not wish to keep him waiting 
longer than is necessary and thus make him kindly disposed 
towards them.^ This explanation presupposes that the 
fast is immediately followed by offerings or a feast for the 
dead. In some instances this is expressly said to be the 
case ; ® the ancient Chinese, for instance, observed a special 
fast as an introductory rite to the sacrifices which they 
offered to the manes at regular periods after the demise 
and even after the close of the mourning.® But generally 
there is no indication of the mourning fast being an essen- 
tial preliminary to a sacrifice to the dead, and in an instance 
mentioned above the funeral feast regularly precedes it.® 
It seems that Sir J. G. Frazer comes much nearer the 
truth when he observes that people originally fasted after 
a death “ just in those circumstances in which they con- 
sidered that they might possibly in eating devour a ghost.”® 
Yet I think it would generally be more correct to say 
that they were afraid of swallowing, not the ghost, but 
food polluted with the contagion of death. The dead 
body is regarded as a seat of infection, which defiles 
anything in its immediate neighbourhood, and this 
infection is of course considered particularly dangerous if 
it is allowed to enter into the bowels. In certain cases 
the length of the mourmng fast is obviously determined 
by the belief in the polluting presence uf the gho:i The 
six days’ fast of the Paressi coincides with the period 
after which the dead is supposed to have arrived in 
heaven no longer to return ; and they say that anybody 
who should fail to observe this fast would “ eat the mouth 
of the dead ” and die himself.® Frequently the fasting 
lasts till the corpse is buried ; and bu.ial is a common 
safeguard against the return of the ghost. ^ The custom 


‘ Wilkcn. in Revue cotomale inler- 
nationale, iv 347, 348. 350 sq n 32 

' Selenka, Sonnige Weiien, p 90 
(Dyaks) Black, ‘ Fasting,' in Fn- 
cyclopadia Bntannica, ix 44 

• de Groot, op cit (vol 11 book) 
i 656 

* Supra, 11. 299 


‘ Frazer, ' t "rtain Burial Customs 
as illustrative ol the Primitive 
Thtory of the Suul,' in Jout Anlhr 
lust XV 94 Set, also Oldenberg, 
Die Religion ies Veda, pp 270, 590 
' von den Stemen, op cit p 

’ Infra, on Regard for the Dead 
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of restsitting the fast to the daytime probably spiis^ 
’ from the idea that a ghost cannot see in the dark, and » 
consequently unable to come and pollute the food at 
night. That the object of the fast is to prevent pollution 
is also suggested by its resemblance to some other practices, 
which are evidently intended to serve 'this purpose. The 
Maoris were not allowed to eat on or near any spot where 
a dead body had been buried, or to take a meal in a canoe 
while passing opposite to such a place.^ In Samoa, while 
a dead body is in the house, no food is eaten under the 
same roof ; hence the family have their meals outside, or in 
another house.* The Todas, who fast on the day when a 
death has taken place, have on the following day their 
meals served in another hut.* In one of the sacred books 
of India it is said that a Brahmana “ shall not eat in the 
house of a relation within six degrees where a person 
has died, before the ten days of impurity have elapsed ” ; 
in a house “ where a lying-in woman has not yet come out 
of the lying-in chamber ” ; nor in a house where a corpse 
lies and in connection with this last injunction we are 
told that, when a person who is not a relation has died, it 
is customary to place at the distance. of “one hundred 
bows ” a lamp and water-vessel, and to eat bwond that 
distance.* In one of the Zoroastrian books Ormuzd is 
represented as saying, “ In a house when a person shall 
die, until three nights are completed . . . nothing 
whatever of meat is to be eaten by his relations ” ;® and 
the obvious reason for this rule was the belief .that the 
soul of the dead was hovering about the body for the first 
three nights after death.’ Closely related to this custom 
is that of the modem Parsis, which forbids for three days 
all cooking under a roof where a death has occurred, but 
allows the inmates to obtain food from their neighbours 

* Polack, Manners an I Customs of * Apastamba, i. 5 16 18 sqq. 

the New Zealanders, 1 239 * Haradatta, quoted by Bdmer, in 

“ Turner, Nineteen Years in Poly- Sacred Books of the East, 11 59, n, 20 
nesta, p 228 Idem, Samoa, y 143 * Shd^ast Ld-Shdyast, xvii. 2 

* Thurston, m the Madras Govern- ’ West, in Sacred Books of the 
meat Museum's Bulletin, 1. 174. East, v. 382, n. 3. 
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and friends.^ Among the Agariya, a Dravidian tribe in* 
the hilly parts of Mirzapur, no nre is lit and no cooking 
is done in the house of a dead person on the day when he 
is cremated, the food being cooked in the house of the 
brother-in-law of the deceased.^ In Mykonos, one of the 
Cyclades, it is considered wrong to cook in the house of 
mourning ; hence friends and relatives come laden with 
food, and lay the “ bitter table.” * Among the Albanians 
there is no cooking in the house for three days after a 
death, and the family are fed by friends.* So also the 
Maronites of Syria “ dress no victuals for some time in 
the house of the deceased, but their relations and friends 
supply them.” ® When a Jew dies all the water in the 
same and adjoining houses is instantly thrown away ; * 
nobody may eat in the same room with the corpse, unless 
there is only one room in the house, in which case the 
inhabitants may take food in it if they interpose a screen, 
so that in eating they do not see the corpse ; they must 
abstain from flesh and wine so long as the dead body is in 
the house and on the evening of mourning the 
members of the family may not eat their own food, but 
are supplied with food by their friends.* Among the 
Arabs of Morocco, if a person has died in the morning, no 
fire is made in the whole village until he is buried, and in 
some parts of the country the inmates of a house or 
tent where a death has occurred, abstain from making fire 
for two or three days. In Algeria “ des que quelqu’un est 
mort, on ne doit pas allumer de feu dans la maison 
pendant trois jours, et il est defendu de toucher i de la 
viande rotie, grillee ou bouillie, .1 moins qu’elle ne vienn'e 
de quelqu’un de dehors.”® In China, for seven days 
after a death “ no food is cooked in the house, and friends 

‘ West, tbtd V 382, n 2 Voyages, x 290 

* Crooku, I ribes and Castes of thi • Allen, Modem Judaism, p 435 

North-Western Provinces, 17 ’ Bodenschatz, Kirckliche Verfass- 

' lienl, Cyclades, p 221 ungder heuligen Juden, iv 177 

* von Hahn, Albanesische Studien, • Huxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, p. 

p 151 707 

* UanUini, ' Voyage to Mount • Certeux and Carnoy, VAlgirte 

Libanus,' in Pinkerton, CoUeetton of traditionelle, p 220 
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and neighbours are trusted to supp^ the common 
necessaries of life.”^ There is no sufficient reason to 
assume that this practice of abstaining from cooking food 
after a death is a survival of a previous mourning fast, 
hut the two customs seem partly to have a similar 
origin. The cooking may contaminate the food if done 
in a polluted house, or by a polluted individual. The 
relatives of the dead, or persons who have handled the 
corpse, are regarded as defiled ; hence they have to abstain 
from cooking food, as they have to abstain from any 
kind of work,® and from sexual intercourse.® Hence, 
also, they are often prohibited from touching food ; and 
this may in some cases have led to fasting, whilst in other 
instances they have to be fed bj^ their neighbours.* 
However, an unclean individual may be supposed to 
pollute a piece of food not only by touching it vnth his 
hand, but in some cases by eating it ; and, in accordance 
with the principle of pars pro toto, the pollution may then 
spread to all victuals belonging to the same species. Ideas 
of this kind are sometimes conspicuous in connection with 
the restrictions in diet after a death. Thus the Siciatl of 
British Columbia believe that a dead body, or anything 
connected with the dead, is inimical to the salmon, and 
therefore the relatives of a deceased person must abstain 
from eating salmon in the early stages of the run, as also 
from entering a creek where salmon are found.® Among 
the Stlatlumh, a neighbouring people, not c\en elderly 
widowers, for whom the period of abstention is compara- 


1 Gray, China, i 287 sq 

• Supra, II 283 sq 

’ Teit, loc ext p 331 (Upper 
Thompson Indians). Tout, in Jour 
Anthr Inst xxxv 139 (Stlatlumh of 
British Columbia) Oldenberg, Die 
Religion des Veda, pp 578, 590 , 
Caland, Die Altindischen Todten- 
und Bestattungsgebrauche, p 81 de 
Groot, op cit (vol 11 book) 1 609 
(Chinese) Wilken, m Revue Inter- 
nationale coloniale, iv 352, n 41 

* Turner, Samoa, p 145 , Idem, 
Nineteen Years in Polynesia, p. 228 


(Samoans) Ellis. Polynesian Re- 
searches, 1 403 (Tahitians) Frazer, 
Golden Bough, 1 323 (Maoris) 

Williams and Calvert, Fiji, p 169 
Among the Upper I^ompson In- 
dians the persons who handled the 
dead body would not touch the 
food with their hands, but must put 
it into their mouths with sharp- 
pomted sticks (Teit, loc cit p 331) 

* Tout, ' Ethnology of the Siciatl 
of British Columbia,’ in Jour Anthr 
Inst xxxiv 33 
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tively short, are allowed to eat fresh salmon till the first 
of the run is over and the fish have arrived in such 
numbers that there is no danger of their being driven 
away.^ It is not unlikely that if the motives for the re- 
strictions in diet after a death were sufficiently known in 
each case, a similar fear lest the unclean mourner should 
pollute the whole species by polluting some individual 
member of it would be found to be a common cause of 
those rules which prohibit the eating of staple or favourite 
food.® But it would seem that such rules also may spring 
from the idea that this kind of food is particularly sought 
for by the dead and therefore defiled. 

Moreover, unclean individuals are not only a danger to 
others, but are themselves in danger. As Sir J. G. Frazer 
has shown, they are supposed to be in a delicate condition, 
which imposes upon them various precautions ; ® and one 
of these may be restrictions in their diet. Among the 
Thlinkets and some peoples in British Columbia the 
relatives of the deceased not only fast till the body is 
buried, but have their faces blackened, cover their heads 
with ragged mats, and must speak but little, confining 
themselves to answering questions, as it is believed that 
they would else become chatterboxes.* According to early 
ideas, mourners are in a state very similar to that of girls 
at puberty, who also, among various peoples, are obliged to 
fast or abstain from certain kinds of food on account of 


their uncleanness.® Among 

* Tout, in four Anthr Inst xxxv 

no 

* In the Arunta tribe. Central 
Australia, no menstruous woman is 
allowed to gather the Irriakura 
bulbs, which form a staple article of 
diet lor both men and women, the 
idea being that any infringement of 
the restriction would result in the 
failure of the supply of the bulb 
(Spencer and GiUen, Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia, p 615) 

* Frazer, Golden Bough, 1 343, die 

* Boas, loc cit p 41 

' Boas, loc at p 40 sqg (various 
tribes m British Columbia) » Tout, m 
Jour Anthr Inst xxxiv 33 (Siciatl) 


the Stlatlumh, for instance, 

Sproat Scenes and Studies of Savage 
Life, p 93 sq (Ahts) Bourke, 
‘ Medicine-Men of the Apache,’ m 
Ann Rep hut Ftkn ix 501 Du 
Tertrc, Histoire gentrale des Antilles, 
11 371 Schomburgk, ‘ Natives of 
Guiana,' in Jour Etkn Soc. London, 
1 269 sq von Martius, Beitrdge tur 
hthnographie Amerika’s, 1 644 
(Macusis) Seli^ann, in Reports of 
the Cambridge Expedition to Torres 
Straits, V 200 sqq (Western Is- 
landers) Man, 'Abonginal Inhabi- 
tants of the Andaman Islands,' in 
Jour Anthr Inst xii 94. See 
nazer, op, at, 111. 205 sqq. 
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when a girl reaches puberty^ she fasts for the first 
four days and abstains from fresh meats of any kind 
throughout the whole period of her seclusion. “ There 
was a two-fold object in this abstention. First, the 
girl, it was thought, would be harmed by the fresh meat 
in her 'peculiar condition ; and second, the game animals 
would take offence if she partook of their meat in these 
circumstances,” and would not permit her father to kill 
them.^ 

It should finally be noticed that, though the custom of 
fasting after a death in the main has a superstitious origin, 
there may at the same time be a physiological motive for 
it.* Even the "rudest savage feels afflicted at the death of 
a friend, and grief is accompanied by a loss of appetite. 
This natural disinclination to partake of food may, com- 
bined with superstitious fear, have given rise to prohibitory 
rules, nay, may even in the first instance have suggested 
the idea that there is danger in taking food. The mourn- 
ing observances so commonly coincide with the natural 
expressions of sorrow, that we are almost bound to assume 
the existence of some connection between them, even 
though in their developed forms the superstitious motive 
be the most prominent. 

An important survival of the mourning fast is the Lent 
fast. It originally lasted for forty hours only, that is, -the 
time when Christ lay in the grave.® Irenaeus speaks of 
the fast of forty hours before Easter,* and Tertullian, 
when a Montanist disputing against the Catholics, says 
that the only legitimate days for Christian fasting were 
those in which the Bridegroom was taken away.® Sub- 
sequently, however, the forty hours were extended to forty 


* Tout, in Jour Anthr Insl. xxxv. 
136 

* Cf Mallery, * Manners and Meals,' 
in American Anthropologist, 1 202 , 
Brmton, Religions of Primitive 
Peoples, p 213 : Schurtz, Vrge- 
sehiehte der Kiutur, p. 387 

' Cf St Matthew, ix 15 , St 
Mark, II 20 ; St Luke, v 35 


* Irenaeus, quoted by Eusebius, 
Histona ecclesiastiea, v. 24 (Migne, 
Patrologia eursus, Ser. Graeca, xx 
301) Cf Funk, ‘ Die Entwicklung 
des Osterfastens,' in Theidogiscke 
^tarialschrijt, Ixxv 181 sqq.; Du- 
%esne, Christian Worship, p 241. 

*TertuUian, Dejejumts, 2 (Mi^e, 
op cit 11 956) 
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days, in imitation of the fort^ days’ fasts of Moses, Elijah, 
and Christ.^ 

Not only on a death, but on certain other occasions, 
food is supposed to pollute or injure him who partakes of 
it, and is therefore to be avoided. In Pfalz the people 
maintain that no food should be taken at an eclipse of 
the sun ; * and all over Germany there is a popular belief 
that anybody who eats during a thunderstorm will be 
struck by the lightning.® When the Todas know that 
there is going to be an eclipse of the sun or the moon, 
they abstain from food.* Among the Hindus, while an 
eclipse is going on, “ drinking water, eating food, and all 
household business, as well as the worship of the gods, are 
all prohibited ” ; high-caste Hindus do not even eat food 
which has remained in the house during an eclipse, but 
give it away, and all earthen vessels in use in their houses 
at the time must be broken.® Among the rules laid 
down for Snatakas, that is, Brahmanas who have com- 
pleted their studentship, there is one which forbids them 
to eat, travel, and sleep during the twilight ; • and in 
one of the Zoroastrian Fahlavi texts it is said that 
“ in the dark it is not allowable to eat food, for the 
demons and fiends seize upon one-third of the wisdom 
and glory of him who eats food in the dark.”’ Many 
Hindus who revere the sun do not break theii fast in 
the morning till they catch a clear view of it, and do 
not eat at all on days when it is obscured by clouds ® — 
a custom to which there is a parallel among some North 
American sun-worshippers, the Snanaimuq Indians be- 
longing to the Coast Salish, yvho must not partake of 
any food until the sun is well up in the sky.® Brahmins 


* St Jerome, Commentam tn 
/onam, 3 (Migne, op ctt xxv 1140). 
St. Augustine, E^stola LV {altos 
CXIX), ' Ad mquisitiones Januani,' 
IS (Migne, xxxui 217 sq) Funk, 
Joe ctt p 209. 

*'Sch6nwerth, Aus der Oberpfdlt, 
in. 55 - ■ 

' Haberland, in Ztttsckr f Vdlhtr- 
psychohgta, xvm 258. 


* Riven, op. ett p 592 sq 

* Crooke, Popular Rmgton of 
Northern India, 1 ai sq 

* Laws of Mann, iv 55 

' Shdyasl Ld-Shdyast, ix 8 

* Wilson, Works, 1 266 Hunter, 
Annals 0/ Rural Bengal, 11 283 
Crooke, Things Indian, p. 214. 
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fast at the equinoxes, solstices, conjunctions of planets, 
and on the days of the new and full moon.^ The Buddhist 
Sabbath, or Uposatha, which, as we have noticed above, 
occurs on the day of full moon, on the day when there is 
no moon, and on the two days which are eighth from the 
full and new moon, is not only a day of rest, but has also 
from ancient times been a fast-day. He who keeps the 
Sabbath rigorously abstains from all food between sunrise 
and sunset, and, as no cooking must be done during the 
Uposatha, he prepares his evening meal in the early 
morning before the rise of the sun.® 

Among the Jews there are many who abstain from food 
on the day of an eclipse of the moon, which they regard 
as an evil omen.® We have also reason to believe that 
the Jews were once in the habit of observing the new 
moons and Sabbaths not only as days of rest, but as fast- 
days ; and the Hebrew Sabbath, as we have seen, in all 
probability owes its origin to superstitious fear of the 
changes in the moon.^ Or how shall we explain the 
curious rule which forbids fasting on a new moon and on 
the seventh day,® if not as a protest against a fast once in 
vogue among the Jews on these occasions, but afterwards 
regarded as an illegitimate rite f ® This theory is not new, 
for Hooker in his ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity ’ observes that “ it 
may be a question, whether in some sort they did not 
always fast on the Sabbath.” He refers to a statement of 
Josephus, according to which the sixth hour “ was wont on 
the Sabbath always to call them home unto meat,” and to 
certain pagan writers who upbraided them with fasting 
on that day. ^ In Nehemiah there is an indication that it 
was a custom to fast on the first day of the seventh month,® 


‘ Dubois, Description of the People 
of India, p 160 See also supra, 11 
297 

* Childers, Dictionary of the Pah 
Language, p 535 Kern, Der Budd- 
hismus, II. 258 

•Buxtorl, op cit p 477 

* Supra, 11 286 sq 

^ Judith, -viu 6. Schulchan Aruch, 
1 *91, 117 


* See Jastrow, ' Original Character 
of the Hebrew Sabbath,' in Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, 11 325 

’ Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, v 
72, VOl II 338 

• Nehemiah, viii 2, 10 — " Then 
he said unto them. Go your way, 
eat the fat, and drink the sweet, 
and send portions unto them for 
whom nothing u prepared." 
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which is “ holy unto the Lord ” ; ^ and on the tenth day 
of the same month there was the great fast of atonement, 
combined with abstinence from every kind of work.^ I 
venture to think that all these fasts may be ultimately 
traced to a belief that the changes in the moon not only 
are unfavourable for work, but also make it dangerous to 
partake of food. The fact of the seventh day being a 
day of rest established the number seven as a sabbatical 
number. In the seventh month there are several days, 
besides Saturdays, which are to be observed as days of rest,® 
and in the seventh yeir there shall be “ a sabbath of rest 
unto the land.” * In these Sabbatarian regulations the day 
of atonement plays a particularly prominent part. The 
severest punishment is prescribed for him who does not 
rest and fast on that day “ from even unto even ” ; ® and it 
is on the same day that, after the -lapse of seven times 
seven years, the trumpet of the jubilee shall be caused to 
sound throughout the land* Most of the rules con- 
cerning the day of atonement are undoubtedly post-exihe. 
But the fact that no other regular days of fasting but 
those mentioned by Zechariah are referred to uy the 
prophets or in earlier books, hardly justifies the conclusion 
drawn by many scholars that no such fast existed. It is 
extremely probable that the fast of the tenth day of the 
seventh month as a fast of atonement is of a compel atively 
modern date ; but it is perhaps not too bold to suggest 
that the idea of atonement is a later interpretation of a 
previously existing fast, which was originally observed for 
fear of the dangerous quality attributed to the number 
seven. Why this fast was enjoined on the tenth day of 
the seventh month remains obscure ; but it -icems that the 
order of the month was considered more important than 
that of the day. Nehemiah speak-: of a fast which 

* Nehemiah, viii g $qq See also sqq Numbers, xxix 7 
Leviticus, xxiii 24 sq , Numbers, * I^vtltius, xxi'\ '’1,25,35 36,39 
XXIX I, Among the Dabylonians, ^ umbers, xxix 1,12,35 

too, the seventh month had a sacred * Leviticus, xxv 4 . See also 

ciia.T9.ctei nastiovi , Religion of Baby- 7 • niiMS, xxiii ii< sq 
/omatfnd Assyria, pp 661, 683, 686) » Lswhciis, xxiii 29 sq 

• Leviticus, XVI 29, 31 , xxiii 27 • Ibid. xxv. 9 
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was kept on the twenty-fourth day of the seventh 
month.' 

In other Semitic religions we meet with various fasts 
which are in some way or other connected with 
astronomical changes. According to £n-Ncdlm, the 
Harranians, or “ Sabians,” observed a thirty days’ fast 
in honour of the moon, commencing on the eighth day 
after the new moon of AdsAr (March) ; a nine days’ fast 
in honour of “ the Lord of Good Luck ” (probably 
Jupiter),* commencing on the ninth day before the new 
moon of the first Kanun (December) ; and a seven days’ 
fast in honour of the sun, commencing on the eighth or 
ninth day after the new moon of Shobath (February).* 
The thirty days’ fast seems to have implied abstinence 
from every kind of food and drink between sunrise 
and sunset,* whereas the seven days’ fast is expressly said 
to have consisted in abstinence from fat and wine.* In 
Manichaeism— which is essentially based upon the an- 
cient nature religion of Babylonia, though modified by 
Christian and Persian elements and elevated into a gnosis • 
— ^we meet with a great number of fasts. There is a con- 
tinuous fast for two days when the sun is in Sagittarius 
(which it enters about the 22nd November) and the moon 
has its full light ; another fast when the sun has entered 
Capricornus (which it does about the 21st December) and 
the moon first becomes visible ; and a thirty days’ fast 
between sunrise and sunset commencing on the day “ when 
the new moon begins to shine, the sun is in Aquarius 
(where it is from about the 20th January), and eight days 
of the month have passed,” which seems to imply that the 
fast cannot begin until eight days after the sun has 
entered Aquarius and that consequently, if the new moon 

‘ Nehtmwh, ix i. • En-Nedlm, op, eU v ri (Chwol- 

' Chwolsohn, Dig Ssabur, ii 226. sohn, up cit 11 36) 
n 247 * Kessler, ' Mani, MamchAer,' in 

' En-Nedtm, Fxhnst, (book tx. ch Herxog-Hauck, Rgateneydopidig f 
i.) 1. 4 ; V S, II sq (Chwolsohn, op proUstanUseho Theda^, xii 198 sq 
ett. 11 6, 7, 32, 35 sq) See also tiamvik., History of Dogma, lii 330 
Chwolsohn, 1 5335^9., 11 7519 Idsm. ' Manichram,' in Eneyeto- 
* Chwolsohn, op at 11 71 sq Cf. paisa’ Britaamea, xv. 485, 

AbAlfedS, 6 (ibtd. 11 300). 
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appears during that period, the commencement of the fast 
has to be postponed till the following new moon. The 
Manichseans also fasted for two days at every new moon ; 
and our chief authority on the subject, En-Nedtm, states 
that they had seven fast-days in each month. They fasted 
on Sundays, and some of them, the electi or “ perfect 
ones,” on Mondays also.^ We are told by Leo the 
Creat that they observed these weekly fasts in honour of 
the sun and the moon ; ® but according to the Armenian 
Bishop Ebedjesu their abstinence on Sunday was occa- 
sioned by their belief that the destruction of the world 
was going to take place on that day.* There can be little 
doubt that the Harranian and Manichsean fasts were 
originally due, not to reverence, but to fear of evil 
influences ; reverence can never be the primitive motive 
for a customary rite of fasting. The thirty days’ fast 
which the Harranians observed in the month of Adsar 
finds perhaps its explanation in the fact that, according to 
Babylonian beliefs, the month Adar was presided over by 
the seven evil spirits, who knew neither compassii'>n nor 
mercy, who heard no prayer or supplication, and to 
whose baneful influence the popular faith attributed the 
eclipse of the moon.* But it may also be worth noticing 
that the Harranian fast took place about the vernal 
equinox — a time at which, as wc have seen, the Brahmins 
of India are wont to fast, though only for a day or two 
It is highly probable that the thirty days’ fast of 
the Harranians and Manichseans is the prototype of 
the Muhammcdan fast of Ramadan. During the w'hole 
ninth month of the Muhammedan y^-ar the complete 
abstinence from food, drink and cohabitation from 
sunrise till sunset is enjoined upon every Moslem, writh 
the exception of young children and idiots, as also sick 
persons and travellers, who are allowed to postpone the 


» En-Nedlm, Ftknst, in Flugcl, XII) 5 (Migne. op at liv 279) 
Mtmt, pp. 93, 97. FlUgel, p 311 * FlUgel, op at p 312 so 
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fast to another tinae.^ This fast is said to be a fourth 
part of Faith, the other cardinal duties of religious 
practice being prayer, almsgiving, and pilgrimage. But, 
as a matter of fact, modern Muhammedans regard the 
fast of Ramadan as of more importance than any other 
religious observance ; ® many of them neglect their 
prayers, but anybody who should openly disregard the 
rule of fasting would be subject to a very severe punish- 
ment.® Even the privilege granted to travellers and sick 
persons is not readily taken advantage of. During their 
marches in the middle of summer nothing but the appre- 
hension of death can induce the Aeneze to interrupt the 
fast ; ^ and when Burton, in the disguise of a Muham- 
medan doctor, was in Cairo making preparations for his 
pilgrimage to Mecca, he found among all those who 
suffered severely from such total abstinence only one 
patient who would eat even to save his life.® There is 
no evidence that the fast of Ramadan was an ancient, 
pre-Muhammedan custom.® On the other hand, its 
similarity with the Harranian and Manichsean fasts is 
so striking that we are almost compelled to regard them 
all as fundamentally the same institution ; and if this 
assumption is correct, Muhammed must have borrowed 
his fast from the Harranians or Manichaeans or both. 


^ Koran, u iSo, i8i, 183 

* C] Lane, Modern Egyptians, p 
106 

' von Kremer, CuUurgesckxchte des 
OnenU, 1. 460, 

* Burckhardt, Bedouins and Wa- 
hdbys, p 57 

' Burton, Pilgrimage to Al-Madt- 
nah and Meccak, 1 74 
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passage in the Koran (11 179] where 
it IS said, “O ye who believe-l There 
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Ramaddn every year in the cave 
at HirA, meditating and fei ding all 
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a religious practice which the 
Koreisb used to perform in the days 
of their heathemsm Others add that 
'Abd al-Muttalib commenced the 
practice, saying "that it was the 
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used to begm with the new moon of 
Ramad&n, and continue during the 
whole of the month " (Muir, Life of 
Mahomet, 11 56, n * Sell, Faith of 
Isldm.p 316) But, as Muir remarks 
(op cit 11 36, n *), It IB the tendency 
of the traditionists to foreshadow 
the customs and precepts of Islam 
as if some of them had e»sted pnor 
to Muhammed, and constituted part 
of " the religion of Abrahiun " See 
Jacob, 'Der musbmische Fasten- 
monat RamaHin,' in VI Jahres- 
bencht der Geographtschen GeseUsek. 
tu Gretfswald, pt 1 1 893-96, p, a sqif. 
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Indeed, Dr. Jacob has shown that in the year 623, when 
this fast seems to have been instituted, Ramacjan exactly 
coincided with the Harranian fast-month.^ In its Muham- 
medan form the fast extending over a whole month is 
looked upon as a means of expiation. It is said that by 
the observance of it a person will be pardoned all his past 
venial sins, and that only those who keep it will be allowed 
to enter through the gate of heaven called Rayyan.® But 
this is only another instance of the common fact that 
Customs often for an incalculable period survive the 
motives from which they sprang. 

In various religions we meet with fasting as a form 
of penance, as a means of appeasing an angry or indignant 
God, as an expiation for sin.® The voluntary suffering 
involved in it is regarded as an expression of sorrow 
and repentance pleasing to God, as a substitute for the 
punishment which He otherwise would inflict upon the 
sinner ; and at the same time it may be thought to 
excite His compassion, an idea noticeable in many Jewish 
fasts.* Among the Jews individuals fasted in rases of 
private distress or danger • Ahab, for ins^-ance, when 
Elijah predicted his downfall,® Ezra and his companions 
before their journey to Palestine,® the pious Israelite when 
his friends were sick.’ Moreover, fasts were instituted 
for the whole community when it believed itseif to be 
under divine displeasure, when danger threatened, when 
a great calamity befell the land, when pestilence raged 
or drought set in, or there was. a reverse in war.® four 

'■ Jacob, loc ett p 5 lie passed nine or ten months in con- 

• Sell, op cit p 317 stant prayer and frc'iuent effusions 

• WaaseiBchleben, Dxa Bussord- of blood. e»ur.g nnlv raw maize and 
nungen der abendlindtsehen Ktrche, water ^Torqiiem.ida, Monarchia Jn- 
passtm (Christianity) Koran, ii. drana, ix 25, vol 11 212 sq ) 

192, IV 94, V 91. 96. Iviii 5 * C/ Benzmger, ' Fasting,' in Ewey- 

Jolly, ■ Bjedit und Sitte,' in Buhler. clopmdxa Bt-bbca. 11 1508 , Schwally, 

Grundrtss der tndo-artschen Phtlo- Das Lsben nark dem Tode nach den 

logie.v 117 , Dubois, Bescriphon 0/ Vorstettungen des alien Israel p 26 

the Character, 6 -c of the People of ‘ i Kinqs, xx. 27 

India, p 160 (Brahmanism) Clavi- • Eera, viii 21 

gero. History of Mexico, 1 283 On ’ Psalms, xxxv 13 

the occasion of any public calamity • Judges, xx 26 i Samuel, vii 6. 

the Mexican high-pnest retired to a z Chronicles, xx 3 Nehenitah.ix i. 

wood, where he constructed a hut Jeremiah, xxxin.g Joe/, 1 14.“ 

lor himself, and shut up in this hut 
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regular fast-days were established in commemoration of 
various sad events that had befallen Israel during die 
captivity ; ^ and in the course of time many other fasts 
were added, in memoiy of certain national troubles, though 
they were not regarded as obligatory.® The law itself 
enjoined fasting for the great day of atonement only. 

It may be asked why this particular kind of self-morti- 
fication became such a frequent and popular form of 
penance as it did both in Judaism and in several other 
religions. One reason is, no doubt, that fasting is a 
natural expression of contrition, owing to the depressing 
effect which sorrow has upon the appetite. Another 
reason is that the idea of penitence, as we have just 
observed, may be a later interpretation put upon a fast 
which originally sprang from fear of contamination. Nay, 
even when fasting is resorted to as a cure in the case 
of distress or danger, as also when it is practised in com- 
memoration of a calamity, there may be a vague belief that 
the food is polluted and should therefore be avoided. 
But in several cases fasting is distinctly a survival of 
an expiatory sacrifice. The sacrifice of food offered to the 
deity was changed into the “ sacrifice ” involved in the 
abstinence from food on the part of the worshipper. We 
find that among the Jews the decay of sacrifice was 
accompanied by a greater frequency of fasts. It was only 
in the period immediately before the exile that fas ting 
began to acquire special importance ; and the popular 
estimation of it went on increasing during and after 
the exile, partly at least from a feeling of the need 
of religious exercises to take the place of the suspended 
temple services.® Like sacrifice, fasting was a regular 
appendage to prayer, as a means of giving special efficacy 
to the supplication ; * fasting and praying became in fact a 
constant combination of words.® And equally close is the 

^ Zechanak, 19. * h^yt, Gesammelte Schrtfttn, 1. toi. 

< Greenstone, in Jewish Etieyclo- Nowaek, op, eit 11 271 Bensinger, 
pedta, V 347 in Encyclopadta Btbitca, 11 1307. 

■Benzinger, in Encydopwdta Bib- ■ Judith, iv. 9, ii TtAu, xu 8 
lica, 11 1508 Nowack, Lehrbuch der EcclesiasUcus, xxxiv. 26 St Luke, 
hebrduehen Arehdologie, 11 27X. 11. 37. 
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connection between fasting and almsgiving — a circum- 
stance which deserves special notice where almsgiving is 
regarded as a form of sacrifice or has taken the place of it.^ 
In the penitential regulations of Brahmanism we repeated- 
ly meet with the combination sacrifice, fasting, giving 
^ts ” ; * or also fasting and giving pfts, without mention 
being made of sacrifice.^ Among the Jews each fast-day 
was virtually an occasion for almsgiving,^ in accordance 
with the rabbinic saying that “ the reward of the fast-day 
is in the amount of charity distributed ” ; ^ but fasting was 
sometimes declared to be even more meritorious than char- 
ity, because the former affects the body and the latter the 
purse only.** And from Judaism this combination of fasting 
and almsgiving passed over into Christianity and Muham- 
medanism. According to Islam, it is a religious duty to 
give alms after a fast ;’if a person through the infirmity of 
old age is not able to keep the fast, he must feed a poor 
person ;® and the violation of an inconsiderate oath may be 
expiated either by once feeding or clothing ten poor men, 
or liberating a Muhammedan slave or captive, or fasting 
three days.® In the Christian Church fasting was not only 
looked upon as a necessary accompaniment of prayer, but 
whatever a person saved by means of it was to be given to 
the poor.'® St. Augustine says that man’s righteousness in 
this life consists in fasting, alms, and prayer, that alms and 
fasting are the two wings which enable his prayer to fly 
upward to God." But fasting without almsgiving “ is not 


* Supra, I 563 sqq 

’ Gaulatna, xix 1 1 VastsMha, 
xxii 8 Baudhdyana, iiL 10 9 

* Vastshtha, xx, 47 

* Kohler, 'Alms/ in Jewtsh Ency- 
clopedia, 1 433 L6w, op ctl 1. 108. 
^ Tobit, xii 8 , Katz, Der wahre 
Talmudjude, p 43 

* Ibid fol 6 b. quoted by Green- 
stone, in Jewish Encyclopedia, v 349 

*'Berakhoth, fol 32 b, quoted by 
Heishon, Treasures of the Talmud, 
P 

' Sell, op. at p 231 

* Ibid p 281 This opinion is 
based on a sentence in the Koran 


(11 180) which has caused a great 
deal of dispute It is said there that 
"those wfko .are ht to fast may 
redeem it by feedmg a poor man." 
But the expression " those who are 
fit to fast ’’ has been understood to 
mean those who can do so only with 
great difficulty 

* Koran, v 91 Lane, Modem 
Egyptians, p 313 s? See also Koran, 
u 192 , IV 94 ; V 96 , Iviii 3 
i» Harnack, History of Dogma, 1 
205, n 5 Low, op at 1 106. 

St AuBustme, EnarroHo tn 
Psalmum XLII 8 (Mine, Pairo- 
logta cursus, xxxvi 482) 
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so much as counted for fasting ” ; ^ that which is gained 
by the fast at dinner ought not to be turned into a feast at 
supper, but should be expended on the bellies of the 
poor * And if a person was too weak to fast without 
injuring his health he was admonished to give the more 
plentiful alms.® Tertullian expressly calls fastings 
“ sacrifices which are acceptable to God.” * They assumed 
the character of reverence offerings, they were said to 
be works of reverence towards God.® But fasting, as 
well as temperance, has also from early times been 
advocated by Christian writers on the ground that it is 
“ the beginning of chastity,” * whereas “ through love of 
eating love of impurity finds passage.” ’ 

' St Chrysostom, In Matthtsutn Graeca, liii 83). St. Augustine, 5 «r- 
Honal LXXVIJ (al LXXVIII ) 6 mones supposihttt, cxlit i (Mtgne, 
(Migne, op ctt Ser Graeca, Iviii xxxix 2022 sq ) 

710) St Augustine, Sermones sup- * Tertullian, De resurrecitone ear- 
postMtt, cxlii 2, 6 (Migne, xxxix nts, 8 (Migne, op ctt 11 806) 

2023 sq ) * Hooker, EccUsxastical Polity, v. 

*St Augustine, Sermones sup- 72, vol 11 334 
posxMtt, cxli 4 (Migne, op ctt ‘St Chrysostom, In Epxst II ad 
xxxix 2021) See also Canons Thessal Cap I Homtl I 2 (Migne, 
enacted under King Edgar, ' Of op ctt Ser Gr Ixii 470) 

Powerful Men,* 3 {Ancient Laws of ‘Tertullian, De jejuntis, 1 (Migne, 
England, p 413) • Ecclesiastical op at 11 953) See also Manzom, 
Institutes, 38 {ibid p 486) Osservastont sulla morale cattolica, 

• St Chrysostom, In Cap, I Genes p 175 
Homtl X. 2 (Migne, op at Ser 
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Besides the occasional abstinence from certain victuals, 
which was noticed in the last chapter, there are restrictions 
in diet of a more durable character. 

Thus among the Australian aborigines the younger 
members of a tribe are, as it seems universally, subject to 
a variety of such restrictions, from which they are only 
gradually released as they grow older.^ In the Wotjobaluk 
tribe in South-Eastern Australia, for instance, boys are 
forbidden to eat of the kangaroo and the padi-mclon, 
being told that if they transgress these rules they will fall 
sick, break out all over with eruptions, and perhaps die. 
If a man under forty eats the tail part of the emu or 
bustard, he will turn grey, and if he eats the freshwater 
turtle he will be killed by lightning. If young men or 
women of the Wakelbura tribe eat emu, black-headed 
snake, or porcupine, they will become sick and probably 
die, uttering the sounds peculiar to the creature in ques- 
tion, the spirit of which is believed to have entered into 
their bodies.* In the Warramunga ■ tribe in Central 
Australia a man is usually well in the middle age before he 

* Curr, The Australian Race, i 8i ihre Bvwohner,' in MtUhetl d 
Fraser, Aborigines of Neui South Veretns f Erdkunde zu Halle, 1877, 
Wales, p SJ Howitt, Native Tribes p 32 Spencer and Gillen, Native . 
of South-East Australia, p 769 sq Tribes of Central Australia, p 470 
Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Vic- sqq Iidem, Northern Tribes of 
toria, 1 p XXXV Taplin, 'Namn- Ceulral Australia, p 6ii s^ 
yen,' in Woods, Native Tribes of Expeditions of Discovery into Cen- 
Soulh Australia, p 137 Jung, 'Die tral Australia, u 293 
Mhndungsgegend des Murray und * Howitt, op. cvt. p 769 
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is allowed to eat wild turkejr, rabbit-bandicoot^ and emtu^ 
According to certain writers, the object of these restric- 
tions is to reserve the best things for the use df the elders, 
and, more especially, of the older men ; ‘ but, on the other 
hand, it has been remarked that, in looking over the list of 
animals prohibited, one fails to see any good reasons for 
the ^election, unless they may be assumed to have chiefly 

g rung from superstitious beliefs.* Among the Land 
yaks the young men and warriors are debarred from 
venison for fear it should render them as timid as the 
hind.* The Moors believe that if a young person before 
the age of puberty eats wolTs flesh he will have troubles 
afterwards. 

There are, further, numerous instances of certain kinds 
of food being permanently forbidden to certain individuals. 
In Unyamwezi, south of Victoria Nyanza, women are not 
permitted to eat fowl, a food which is reserved for the men.® 
Among the Mandingoes of Teesee no woman is allowed to 
eat an egg, and this prohibition is so rigidly adhered to 
that “ nothing will more affront a woman of Teesee than 
to offer her an egg ” ; the men, on the other hand, eat eggs 
without scruple, even in the presence of their wives.® 
Among the Bayaka, a Bantu people in the Congo Free 
State, both fowls and eggs are forbidden to women ; “ if 
a woman eats an egg she is supposed to become mad, tear 
off her clothes and run away into the bush.” The Bahima 
of Enkole, in the Uganda Protectorate, allow men to eat 
beef and the meat of certain antelopes and of buffalo, 
whereas women are generally allowed to eat beef only.® 
The people of Darfur, in Central Africa, prohibit their 
women from eating an animal’s liver, because they think 

* Spencer and GiUen, Northern * Reichard, ‘ Die Wanjamuesi,' in 
Trtbes of Central Australta, p 612. Zextschr d GeseUsch J Erdkunde 
* Itdem, Native Tribes of Central eu Uerlin, xxiv 321 
Australta, v 47059 Itdem, Northern * Park, Travels tn the Interior of 
Trtbes of Central Australia, p 613 Africa, 1 114 
Jung, in d Vereinsf Erd- * Torday and Joyce, ‘ Ethnography 

hurvie at Halle, 1877, p 32 of the &-Yaka,’ in Jour Anihr 

* Brough Sm^h, op cit 1 234 Inst xxxvi 41, 42, 51 
'St John, Life tn the Forests of * Ro8coe,'^bina,' in /our Anthr. 

the Far East, 1 186 Inst xxxvii loi. 
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that a person mzy increase his soul by partaking of it, and 
women are believed to have no souJs.^ The Miris of 
Northern India prize tiger’s flesh as food for men, but 
consider it unsuitable for women, as “ it would make them 
too strong-minded.”® In the Australian tribes some 
articles of food are entirely interdicted to females.® The 
natives inhabiting the neighbourhood of Cape York forbid 
women to eat various kmds of fish, including some of 
the best, “ on the pretence of causing disease in women, 
although not injurious to the men.” * In the Sandwich 
Islands, again, women were not allowed to eat hog’s flesh, 
turtle, and certain kinds of fruit, as cocoa and banana.® 
Many of these prohibitions have been represented as signs 
of the low condition of the female sex ; but a more 
intimate knowledge of the facts connected with them 
would perhaps show that they have some other foundation 
than the mere selfishness of the men. For sometimes the 
latter also are subject to very similar restrictions. Among 
the Bahuana, in the Congo Free State, “women are 
forbidden to eat owls or other birds of prey, but are 
permitted to eat frogs, from which men are obliged to 
abstain under penalty of becoming ill.” ® With reference 
to the natives of New Britain, Mr. Powell states that, 
whilst in one place the women are prohibited from eating 
pigs or tortoises, the men are, in another place, prohibited 
from eating anything but human flesh, fowls, or fish.’ In 
the Caroline Islands the men are forbidden to^ eat a com- 
mon blackbird, Lamprothornis — ^which is a favourite food 
of the women — because it is believed that anyone who did 
so, and afterwards climbed a cocoa-tree, would fall down 
and perish.® In some Dyak tribes on the Western branch 

1 F aiinn , ‘ Notes on the For Tnbe, ’ note. Cook, quoted by Bnckle, M%s- 
m Proceed Roy. Soc Edwburgk, cellaneous and Posthumous Works, m 
xiii 218 355. 

*'Da\ton,EthnologyofBengal,Tf 33. 'Torday and Joyce, 'Ethno- 

* CuiT, The Australsan Race, 1 81 grapby of the Ba-Huana,' in Jour. 

Brough Smyth, op. cst 1 xxxv Anthr. Inst, xxxvi. 279. 

* MacgiUiviay, Voyage of Rattle- * Powell, Wanderings tn a Wild 

snake, 11 10 Country, p 173 

* von Kotzebue, Voyage of Dxs- * von Kittlitz, Retse nock dem rus- 
covery into the South Sea, iu 249, siscken Amertka, S-c. u. 103 sg. 
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of the river of Sarawak, goats, fowls, and the fine kind 
of fern (paku), which forms an excellent vegetable, are 
forbidden food to the men, though the women and bofs 
are allowed to partake of them.^ 

Among various peoples certain foods are forbidden to 
priests or magicians. The priests of the ancient Egyptians 
were not allowed to eat fish,® nor to meddle ■with the 
esculent or potable substances which were produced out of 
Egypt ; ® and, according to Plutarch, they so greatly 
disliked the nature of ezcrementitious things that they 
not only rejected most kinds of pulse, but also the flesh 
of sheep and swine, because it produced much superfluity 
of nutriment.^ The lamas of Mongolia will touch no 
meat of goats, horses, or camels.® Among the Semang 
of the Malay Peninsula the medicine-men will not eat goat 
or buffalo flesh and but rarely that of fowl.® The dairymen 
of the Todas may drink milk from certain buffaloes only, 
and are altogether forbidden to eat chillies.’ These and 
similar restraints laid upon priests or wizards are probably 
connected with the idea that holiness is a delicate quality 
which calls for special precautions.® Schomburgk states 
that the conjurers of the British Guiana Indians partake 
but seldom of the native hog, because they consider the 
eating of it injurious to the efficacy of their skill.® And 
the Ulid Bu ‘Aztz in Morocco believe that if a scribe or 
a saint eats wolf’s flesh the charms he writes will have no 
effect, and the saliva of the saint will lose its curative 
power. ’ 

There are still other cases in which certain persons are 
permanently required to abstain from certain kinds of 
food. Thus in the Andaman Islands every man and 
woman “ is prohibited all through life from eating some 


* Low, Sarawak, p 266 

* Herodotus, 11 37 Plutarch, De 
Istde et Osinde, 7. Porphyry, De 
abstinenlta ab esu amtiiahum, iv 7. 

* Porphyr> , op ctl, iv 7 

* Plutarch, JJe I side et Osiride, 5, 

* lh'e]evalbk> , Mongolia, 1 50 

" Skeat and Blagdcn, Pagan Paces 


of the Malay Peninsula, 11 226 
’ Kiveta, Todas, p 102 sq For 
some other instances see Landtman, 
Origin of Priesthood, p 161 sq 
' Cf Frazer, Golden Bough, 1 391 
* Schomburgk, ' Expedition to the 
Upper Corentyne,' m Jour Roy. 
Geograph. Soc. London, xv, 30. 
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one (or more) fish or animal : in most cases the forbidden 
dainty is one which in childhood was observed (or 
imagined) by the mother to occasion some functional 
derangement ; when of an age to understand it the 
circumstance is explained, and cause and effect being 
clearly demonstrated, the individual in question thence- 
forth considers that particular meat his ydt-tub, and 
avoids it carefully. In cases where no evil consequences 
have resulted from partaking of any kind of food, the 
fortunate person is privileged to select his own yAt-tub, and 
is, of course, shrewd enough to decide upon some fish, 
such as shark or skate, which is little relished, and to 
abstain from which consequently entails no exercise of 
self-denial.” It is believed that the god Puluga would 
punish severely any person who might be guilty of eating 
hayAt-tOb, either by causing his skin to peel off, or by turn- 
ing his hair white, and flaying him alive.^ In Samoa each 
man had generally his god in the shape of some species of 
animal ; and if he ate one of these divine animals it was 
supposed that the god avenged the insult by taking up his 
abode in the eater’s body and there generating an animal 
of the same kind until it caused his death.* The members 
of a totem clan are usually forbidden to eat the particu- 
lar animal or plant whose name they bear.* Thus among 
the Omaha Indians men whose totem is* the elk believe 
that if they ate the flesh of the male elk they would break 
out in boils and white spots in different parts of their 
bodies ; and men whose totem is the red corn think that 
if they ate red corn they would have running sores all 
round their mouths.* Yet, however general, prohibitions 
of this kind cannot be said to be a universal characteristic 
of totemism.® Sir J. G. Frazer even suggests that the 
original custom was perhaps to eat the totem and the 

^ Man, ‘Abonginal Inhabitants of * Dorsey, ' Omaha Soaology,' in 
the Andaman Islands,' in Jour Ann Ref Bur Etkn 111 225, 2ji 
Anthr Inat xii 354 7 drm, 'Souan Folk-Lore,' in 

* Turner, Samoa, p 1759. can Awhguarian, \u 107. 

* Frazer, Totemtsm, P 7 r?? * Frazer, Totemtsm, p 19 Idem, 

Idim, Totemtsm and Exogamy, iv. 6. Totemtsm and Exogamy, iv. 6 sq 
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latter custom to abstain from it.^ But this is hardly 
more than a guess. 

There are, finally, restrictions in eating which refer to 
the whole people or tribe. In early society certain thinn 
which might serve as food are often not only universaLy 
abstained from, but actually prohibited by custom or law. 
The majority of these prohibitions have reference to 
animals or animal products, which are naturally more 
apt to cause disgust than is vegetable food — ^probably 
because our ancestors in early days, by instinct, subsisted 
chiefly on a vegetable diet, and only subsequently acquired 
a more general taste for animal nourishment.* Certain 
animals excite a feeling of disgust by their very appear- 
ance, and are therefore abstained from. This I take to 
be a reason for the aversion to eating reptiles. It is 
said that snakes are avoided as food because their flesh 
is supposed to be as poisonous as their bite ; * but this 
explanation is hardly relevant to harmless reptiles, which 
are likewise in some cases forbidden food.* The abstin- 
ence from fish seems generally to have a similar origin, 
though some peoples say that they refuse to eat certain 
^ecies because the soul of a relative might be in the fish.* 
The Navahoes of New Mexico “ must never touch fish, 
and nothing will induce them to taste one.” * The 
Mongols consider them unclean animals.^ The South 
Siberian Kachinzes are said to refrain from them because 
they believe that “ the evil principle lives in the water 
and eats fish.” ® The KAfirs on the North-Western 
frontier of India “ detest fish, though their rivers abound 
in them.”* The same aversion is common in the South 


> Frazer, Tolemtsm and Exogamy, 
IV 6 sq 

■ Cf Schurtz, Die Spetieverbote, p, 

' Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races 
of the Malay Pentnsula, i 130 
(Berembun) Schurtz, op at p 22. 

* Levtttcus, XI 29 Sf. Sayce, Htb- 
bert Lectures on the Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians, p. 83 

* Frazer, Golden Bough, 11 ^30, 43a. 


* Stephen, ‘Navajo,’ u American 
Anthropolonst, vi 357 

’ Prejevalsky, op at 1 36 

* von Strlimpell, ‘ Der Volksstamm 
der Katschinzen,' in Mittheil d 
Veretns f Erdkunde tu Leipng, 
1875. P *3 

' Fosberry, ‘ Some of the Mountam 
Tribes of the N W Frontier of 
India,’ in four Ethn Soc London, 
N.S. 1. 192. 
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African tribes ^ and among most Hamitic peoples of East 
Africa ; * when asked for an explanation of it, they say 
that fish are aldn to snakes. Fish, or at least certain 
species of fish, were forbidden to the ancient Syrians ; ® and 
the Hebrews were prohibited from eating all fish that 
have not fins and scales.* It is curious to note that 
various peoples who detest fish also abstain from fowl.* 
The Navahoes are strictly forbidden to eat the wild 
turkey with which their forests abound ;® and the Mongols’ 
dislike of fowl is so great that one of Prejevalsky’s guides 
nearly turned sick on seeing him eat boiled duck.'^ Some 
peoples have a great aversion to eggs,® which are said to 
be excrements, and therefore unfit for food.® There may 
be a similar reason for the abstinence from milk among 
peoples who have domesticated animals able to supply 
them with it.*^® The Dravidian aborigines of the hills of 

> Pntsch, Drtt Jakre inSUd-A/nha, buttu). Salt, Voyage to Abystinta, p. 
p 338 Shoottx, Kafirs of Nalal and 179 (DanaU), Skeat and Blagden’^ 
the Zulu Country, p 315 (Zulus). Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
Kropf, Das Volh der Xosa-Kaffem, 1 133 (Sabimba), 136 (Oiang Muka 
p 102. Campbell, Second Journey Kuning); Globus, 1 330 (mhwitants 
tn the Interior of South Africa, 11 of Hainan), Ehmreicb, quoted by 
203 (Bechuanas) The Hottentots, Schurtz, op at p 20 (ICaraya of 
however, eat fish (Fntsch, p 339). Goyaz), von den Stemen, Durch 

' Hildebrandt, * Wakamba und Central-Brasihen, p 263 (Yuruna) : 
ihre Nachbam,' m Zntschr f Csesar, De hello Gallteo.v 12 (ancient 
Ethnol X. 378. Paulitechke, Etk- Bretons) 

nographte Nordost-Afnkas, 1 155 'Stephen, in American Anthro- 

(Somals, Gallas), Schurtz, op. at pologtst, vi. 357. 
p 23 ’ mjevalAy, op at 1.36 

■Porphyry, op at. iv 15. Flu- 'The Kafirs formerly abstained 
tarch, De superstttione, 10. from eggs (Kropf, op at p 102) . 

' Leviticus, XI 10 SM Among the Zulus eggs are eaten by 

' Hildebrandt, m Zettschr / Eth- young and old personsonly (Shooter, 
nol X 378 (Gallas, Wadshagga, op at p 215) The Bahima refuse 
Waikuyu, &c ) Paulitsphke, op at this kind of food (Ashe, op at p 
1 153 w (Gallas, Somals] Burton, 303), and so do generally the Wa- 
Two Trips to Gorilla Land, 1 95 ganda, especially the women (Pel- 
(Somals). Meldon, ' Bahima of An- km, * Notes on the WagandaTnbe,' 
kole,' m Jour African Soc vi 146 , in Proceed Roy Soc. Edinburgh, 
Ashe, Two Kings of Uganda, -p 303 xiii 7x6, Ashe, p 303) Seemso 
(Bahima). Kropf, Das Volk der Andree, Elhnographisehe Parallelen, 
Xosa-Kaffem, p 102 Among the p' 126 sq , ^churtz, op. at p 23 sq. 
Zulus domestic fowls are eaten by * Reichard, ' Die Waniamucsi,’ in 
none except young persons and old Zestsehr. d Gesellseh. /. Erdhunde tu 
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Central India, who never use milk, are expressly said to 
r^ard it as in excrement.^ The ancient Caribs had a 
horror of eggs and never drank milk.* The Ashantees are 
“ forbidden eggs by the fetish, and cannot be persuaded 
to taste milk.”* The Kimbunda in South-Western 
Africa detest milk, and consider it inconceivable how 
a grown-up person can enjoy it ; they believe that 
the Kilulu, or spirit, would punish him who partook of 
itJ* The Dyaks of Borneo', the Javanese, and the Malays 
abstain from milk.* To the Chinese milk and butter are 
insimportably odious.* 

Tne meat of certain animals may also be regarded with 
disgust on account of their filthy habits or the nas^ food 
on which they live. In the Warramunga tribe, in Central 
Australia, there is a general restriction applying to eagle- 
hawks, and the reason assigned for it is that this bird 
feeds on the bodies of dead natives. ^ It seems that the 
abstinence from swine’s flesh, at least in part, belongs to 
the same group of facts. Various tribes in South Africa 
hold it in abomination.* In some districts of Madagascar, 
according to Drury, the eating of pork was accounted a 
very contemptible thing.® It is, or was, abstained from by 
the Jakuts of Siberia, the Votyaks of the Government of 
Vologda,^® and the Lapps.“ The disgust for pork has 
likewise been met with in many American tribes. The 
Koniagas will eat almost any digestible substance except 
pork.'* The Navahoes of New Mexico abominate it “ as 
if they were the devoutest of Hebrews ” ; it is not for- 
bidden by their religion, but “ they say they will not eat 
the flesh of the hog simply because the animal is filthy in 

^ Crooke, Thtngs Indian, p 92 *Fntsch,Urct JakretnSdd-Afnka, 

' Du Tertre, Htstnre gMr^ des p 339. Kropf, op. ett p. 102 
Antilles, 11 389 IKeluib) 

* Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee.p. * Drury, Madagascar, p. 143. 

319 . ** Latham, Descriptive Ethnology, 1. 

* Magyar, Reisen in Sdd-Afriha, 1 363 

303, 321 • “ Leem, Besknvelse over Fin- 

* Low, ^ cU p. 2^ marhens hopper, p 501 

*Huc, Travels in Tartary, 1. 281. "Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Westermarck, op, cit p, 484. Pacific States, 1. 75 

'Spencer and Gillen, Northern "Stephen, in American Anthro- 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 612. pologist, vi. 357. 
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its habits, because it is the scavenger of the town.” ^ In 
his description of the Indians of the South-Eastern States 
Adair writes : — “ They reckon all those animals to be 
unclean that are either carnivorous, or live on nasty food, 
as hogs, wolves, -panthers, foxes, cats, mice, rats. . . . 
When swine were nrst brought among them, they deemed 
it such a horrid abomination in any of their people to eat 
that filthy and impure food, that they excluded the crim- 
inal from all religious communion in their circular town- 
house. . . . They still affix vicious and contemptible ideas 
to the eating of swine’s flesh ; insomuch that Shikapa, 
* swine eater,’ is the most opprobrious epithet that they 
can use to brand us with ; they commonly subjoin Akang- 
gapa, ‘ eater of dunghill fowls.’ Both together signify 
‘ filthv, helpless animals.’ ” ^ So also those Indians in 
British Guiana who have kept aloof from intercourse 
with the colonists reject pork with the greatest loathing. 
Schomburgk tells us that an old Indian permitted his 
children to accompany him on a journey only on the 
condition that they were never to eat any viands prepared 
by his cook, for fear lest pork should have been used in their 
preparation. But this objection does not extend to the 
native hog, which, though generally abstained from by 
wizards, is eaten by the laity indiscriminately, with the. 
exception of women who are pregnant or who have just 
given birth to a child.® This suggests that the aversion to 
the domestic pig partly springs from the fact that it is a 
foreign animal. Indeed, the Guiana Indians refuse to eat 
the flesh of all animals that are not indigenous to their 
country, but were introduced from abroad, such as oxen, 
sheep, and fowls, apparently on the principle “ that any 
strange and abnormal object is especially likely to be 
possessed of a harmful spirit.” * The Kafirs, also, abstain 

‘ Matthews^ ' Study of Ethics * Im Thurn, Indians of Guiana, p 
among the Lower Races,' in Jour 368 Dr Schurtz suggests (op cit. 
Amenean Folk-Lore, xii 3 p 19 sqq) that some other peoples, 

'Adair, History of the' Ametrcan as the Indians of Brazil, abstain 
Indians, p 133 sqg from fowls because they are not 

' Schomourgk, m Jour Roy Geo- indigenous to their country. 
graph. Soc. London, xv. zg sq. 
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from die domestic swine, though they eat the wild hc^.^ 
Some writers maintain that pork has been prohibited on 
the ground that it is prejudicial to health inhot countries 
but, as we have seen, this prohibition is found among 
various northern peoples as well, and it .seems besides that 
the unwholesomeness of pork in good condition has been 
rather assumed than proved. Sir J. G. Frazer, again, be- 
lieves that the ancient Egyptians, Semites, and some of the 
Greeks abstained from this food not because the pig was 
looked upon simply as a filthy and disgusting creature, but 
because it was considered to be endowed with high super- 
natural powers.® In Greece the pig was used in purifi- 
catory ceremonies.* Lucian says that the worshippers of 
the Syrian goddess abstained from eating pigs, some 
because they held them in abomination, others because 
they thought them holy.® The heathen Harranians 
sacrificed the swine and ate swine’s flesh once a year.® 
According to Greek writers, the Egyptians abhorred the 
pig as a foul and loathsome animal, and to drink its milk 
was believed to cause leprosy and itchy eruptions but 
once a year they sacrificed pigs to the moon and to Osiris 
and ate of the flesh of the victims, though at any other 
time they would not so much as taste pork.® 

Of the abhorrence of cannibalism I shall speak in a 
separate chapter, but in this connection it is worth 
noticing that the eating of certain animals is regarded 
with horror or disgust either because they are supposed 
to be metamorphosed ancestors® or on account of their 
resemblance to men. Various peoples refrain from 

^ Muller, Allgemeine Ethnograpkie , iii 277, 593. 
p iSg ° Lucian, De dea Syna, 54. 

* Ramsay, Historical Geography of * Robertson Smith, Religion of the 

Asia Minor, p 32 Wiener, ' Die Semites, p 290 Cf. Isaiah, Ixv 4, 
alttestamentanscnenSpeiseverbote,* andlxvi 3, 17, where this sacrifice is 
IB Zeitschr f Ethnol viii 103 See alluded to as a heathen abommation 
also Buckle, Miscellaneous and ’ Herodotus, 11. 47 Plutarch, De 
Posthumous Works, 111 334 sq Iside et Osinde, 8. Aehan, De natura 

* Frazer, Golden Bough, 11 304 sqq. animahum, x 16 

Idem, Pausanias's Description of • Herodotus, 11 47. Plutarch, De 
Greece, iv 137 sq Iside et Osiride, 8 
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monke7’s flesh ; ^ and European travellers mention their 
own instinctive repugnance to it and their aversion to 
shooting monke^s.^ The Indians of Lower California 
will eat any animal, except men and monkeys, “ the 
latter because they so much resemble the former.”* 
Actording to an ancient writer quoted by Porphyry, the 
Egyptian priests rejected those animals which “ verged 
to a similitude to the human form.”* The Kafirs say 
that elephants are forbidden food because their intelli- 
gence resembles that of men.* 

Moreover, intimacy with an animal easily takes away 
the appetite for its flesh. Among ourselves, as Mandeville 
observes, “ some people are not to be persuaded to taste 
of any creatures they have daily seen and been acquainted 
with, whilst they were alive ; others extend their scruple 
no further than to their own poultry, and refuse to eat 
what they fed and took care of themselves ; yet aU of 
them will feed heartUy and without remorse on beef, 
mutton, and fowls, when they are bought in the 
market.” ® Among other races we meet with feelings 
ifto less refined. Mencius, the Chinese moralist, said : — 
“ So is the superior man affected towards animals, that, 
having seen them alive, he cannot bear to see them die ; 
having heard their dying cries, he cannot bear to eat 
their flesh. Therefore he keeps away from his slaughter- 
house and cook-room.”’ The abstinence from domestic 
fowls and their eggs, as also from the tame pig, may 
occasionally have sprung from sympathy. Dr. von den 
Steinen states that the Brazilian Yuruna cannot be 
induced to eat any animal which they have bred them- 
selves, and that they apparently considered it very 
immoral when he and his party ate hen-eggs.* In the 

‘Shooter, op ctt v 215 (Zulus) 'Porphyry, op. eit iv. 7. 

Schurtz, op cit p 28 (Abyssmians) ' MiUler, Ethnwrapkit, p 189. 

Sheet and Blagden, op e%t i 134 * Mandeville, Fable of the Bees, p. 

(Orang Sletar) In the Institutes of 188. 

Vishnu (li. 3) the eating of apes is ' Mencius, i i 7. 8 
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(.Schurtz, op eit p 28 Infra, on Brasilien, p 262 See also Juan and 
Kegard for the Lower Animals. Ulloa, Voyage to South America, 1. 

■ Bancroft, op. cit. 1 560. 426 (Indians of Quito) 
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sacred boob of India it is represented as a particularly 
bad action to eat certain domestic animals, including 
village pigs and tame cocb ; a twice^born man who does 
so knowingly will become an outcast.^ Among the 
Bechuanas in South Africa dogs and tame cats are not 
eaten, though wild cats are.^ The Arabs of Dukk^* in 
Morocco eat their neighbours’ cats but not their own. 
Among the Dinka only such cows as die naturally or by 
an accident are used for food ; but a dead cow is never 
eaten by the bereaved owner himself, who is too much 
afflicted at the loss to be able to touch a morsel of the 
carcase of his departed beast.^ Herodotus says that the 
Libyans would not taste the flesh of the cow, though 
they ate oxen ; * and the same rule prevailed among the 
Egyptians and” Phoenicians, who would sooner have 
pvtaken of human flesh than of the meat of a cow.® 
The eating of cow’s flesh is prohibited by the law of 
Brahmanism.® According to Dr. RijendralAla Mitra, 
the idea of beef as an article of food “ is so shocking to 
the Hindus, that thousands over thousands of the more 
orthodox among them never repeat the counterpart of 
the word in their vernaculars, and many and dire have 
been the sanguinary conflicts which the shedding of the 
blood of cows has caused,”’ In China “ the slaughter 
of buffaloes for food is unlawful, according to the 
assertions of the people, and the abstaining from the 
eating of beef is regarded as very meritorious.”® It is 
said in the ‘ Divine Panorama ’ that he who partakes of 
beef or dog’s flesh will be punished by the deity.® In 
Japan neither cattle nor sheep were in former days killed 
for food ; and in the rural districts many people still 
think it wrong to eat beef.^ In Rome the slaughter of 
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a labouring ox was in olden days punished with ex- 
communication ; ^ and at Athens and in Peloponnesus it 
was prohibited even on penalty of death .2 Indeed, the 
ancient idea has survived up to modern times in Greece, 
where it has been held as a maxim that the animal which 
tills the ground ought not to be used for food.® These 
prohibitions are no doubt to some extent expressions of 
rindly feelings towards the animals to which they refer.* 
A Dinha is said to be fonder of his cattle than of his wife 
and children ;® and according to classical writers, 'the 
ploughing ox is not allowed to be slaughtered because he 
IS himself an agriculturist, the servant of Ceres, and a 
companion to the labourer in his work.® But at the same 
time the restrictions in question are very largely due to 
prudential motives. Peoples who live* chiefly on the 
products of their cattle show a strong disinclination to 
reduce their herds, especially by killing cows or calves 
and agricultural races are naturally anxious to preserve 
the animal which is used for work r.n the field. With 
reference to the Egyptian and Phoenician cunom of 
eating bulls but abstaining from cows. Porphyry observes 
that “ for the sake of utility in one and the same species 
of animals distinction is made between that which is 
pious and that which is impious,” cows being <!pared on 
account of their progeny.® Until quite recently in 
Egypt no one was allowed to kill a calf, and permission 
from the government was required for the slaughter 
of a bull.® Moreover, domestic animals are frequently 
regarded as sacred in consequence of their utility, and 
for that reason also abstained from. The Dinka pay a 
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kind of reverence to their cattle.^ In Egypt, accoiding 
to Herodotus, the cow was sacred to Isis.* In India she 
has been the object of a special worship.* 

Certain foods, then, are generally abjured, not merely 
because they excite disgust, or as the case may be, because 
they have a disagreeable taste, but also from utilitarian 
considerations. To the instances just mentioned may be 
added the custom prevalent among the Tonga Islanders 
of setting a temporary prohibition or taboo on certain 
eatables in order to prevent them from growing scarce.* 
But the most important prudential motive underlying 
the general restrictions in diet is no doubt fear lest the 
food should have an injurious effect upon him who 
partakes of it. The harm caused by it may only be 
imaginary ; indeed, forbidden food is commonly regarded 
as unwholesome, whatever be the original ground on 
which it was prohibited.® The Negroes of the Loango 
Coast say that they abstain from goat-flesh because other- 
wise their skin woidd scale oflf, and from fowl so as not 
to lose their hair.® Some tribes of the Malay Peninsula 
refuse to eat the flesh of elephants under the pretext that 
it would occasion sickness.^ The tribes inhabiting the 
hills of Assam think that “ the penalty for eating the 
flesh of a cat is loss of speech, while those who infringe 
a special rule forbidding the flesh of a dog are believed to 
die of boils.”® The worshippers of the Syrian goddess 
maintained that the eating of sprats or anchovies would 
fill the body with ulcers and wither up the ^liver.® In 
Russia veal is considered by many to be very unwhole- 
some food, and is entirely rejected by pious people.^® 
It is not probable that these ideas are in the first 
instance derived from experience ; but there can be no 
doubt that fear of evil consequences is in many cases a 

^ Schwemfurth, op ctt i 163 an der Loango-Kitste, 1. 185. 

* Herodotus, 11 41 ’ Skeat and Blagden, ^ nt 1 132. 
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primary motive for the abstinence from a certain kind of 
food. Mr. Im Thurn supposes that the Guiana Indian 
avoids eating the flesh of various animals because he 
thinks they are particularly malignant.^ Animals that 
present some unusual or uncanny peculiarity are rejected 
because they are objects of superstitious fear. The 
Egyptian priests, we are told, did not eat oxen which 
were twins or which were speckled, nor animals that had 
only one eye.* The North American Indians of the 
South-Eastern States abstained from all birds of night, 
believing that if they ate them they would fall ill.® 
Another cause of rejecting the flesh of certain animals is 
the idea that anybody who partook of it would at the 
same time acquire some undesirable quality inherent in 
the animal.^ The Z&paro Indians of Ecuador “ will, 
unless from necessity, m most cases not eat any heavy 
meats such as tapir and peccary, but confine themselves 
to birds, monkeys, deer, fish, &c., principally because 
they argue that the heavier meats make them also un- 
wieldy, like the animals who supply the flesh, impeding 
their agility and unfitting them for the chase.” ® For 
a similar reason the ancient Caribs are said to have 
refrained from turtles f and some North American 
Indians state that in former days their greatest chieftains 
“ seldom ate of any animal of gross quality, or heavy 
motion of body, fancying it conveyed a dullness through 
the whole system, and disabled them from exerting them- 
selves with proper vigour in their martial, civil, and 
religious duties.”’ Tne Namaquas of South Africa, 
again, pretend not to eat the flesh of the hare, because 
they think it would make them as faint-hearted as 
that animal.® Among the Kafirs only children may 
eat hares, whereas the men partake of the flesh of the 
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leopard in order to get its strefigth.' Among some other 
peoples the hare is forbidden food,® possibly owing to a 
siTnilar superstition. The blood of an animal is avoided 
because it is believed to contain its life or soul. We 
meet with this custom in several North American tritips,* 
as well as in the Old Testament ; ^ and from the Jews it 
passed into early Christianity.*^ 

The general abstinence from certain kinds of food has 
thus sprung from a great variety of causes. Of these I have 
been able to point out only some of the more general and 
obvious. As Sir J. G. Frazer justly remarks, to explain 
the ultimate reason why any particular food is prohibited 
to a whole tribe ot to certain of its members would 
commonly require a far more intimate knowledge of the 
history and beliefs of the tribe than we possess.' Even 
explanations given by the natives themselves may be mis- 
leading, since the original motive for a custom may have 
been forgotten, while the custom itself is still preserved. 
But I think that, broadly speaking, the general avoidance 
of a certain food may be traced to one or several of 
the following sources : — ^its disagreeable taste ; disgust 
caused, in the case of animal food, either by the external 
appearance of the animal, or by its unclean habits, or by 
sympathy, or by associations of some kind or other, or 
even by the mere fact that it is commonly abstained from ; 
the disinclination to kill an animal for food, or, generally, 
to reduce the supply of a certain kind of victuals ; the 
idea, whether correct or false, that the food would injure 
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him who partook of it. From what has been said in 
previous chapters it is obvious that any of these factors, 
if influencing the manners of a whole community and 
especially when supported by the force of habit, may lead 
not only to actual abstinence but to prohibitory rules the 
transgression of which is apt to call forth moral dis- 
approval. This is particularly the case at the earlier 
stages of culture, where a people’s tastes and habits are 
most uniform, where the sway of custom is most power- 
ful, where instinctive aversion most readily develops into 
moral indignation, and where man in almost every branch 
of action thinks he has to be on his guard against super- 
natural dangers. And in this, as in other cases of moral 
concern, the prohibition may easily be sanctioned by 
religion, especially when the abstinence is due to fear of 
some mysterious force or quality in the thing avoided. 
The religious aspect assumed particular prominence in 
Hebrewism and Brahmanism. It is said m the ‘ Insti- 
tutes of Vishnu ’ that the eating of ]>ure food is more 
essential than all external means of purification , “ he 
who -eats pure food only is truly pure, not he who is 
only purified with earth and water.” ^ The Koran forbids 
the eating of “ what is dead, and blood, and flesh of 
swine, and whatsoever has been consecrated to other than 
God,” ® Mediaeval Christianity prohibited the eating of 
various animals, especially horses, which were not used 
as food in the South of F.urope, but which the pagan 
Teutons sacrificed and ate at their religious feasts.® The 
idea that it is “ unchristian ” to eat horseflesh has 
survived even to the present day, and has, together with 
the aversion to feeding on a pet animal, been responsible 
for the loss of enormous quantities of nourishing food. 
Among ourselves the only eatable thing the partaking of 
which is generally condemned as immoral is human flesh. 
But there are a considerable number of people who think 
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that we ought to abstain from all animal meat, not onlf 
for sanitary reasons, but because man is held to have no 
right to subject any living being to suffering and death 
for the purpose of gratifying his appetite. 

On similar grounds vegetarianism has been advocated 
as a moral duty among Eastern races, as also in classical 
antiquity. The regard for life in general, which is charac- 
teristic of Taouism, Buddhism, Jainism, and Brahmanism,^ 
led to the condemnation of the use of animals as food. 
It is a very common feeling among the Chinese of all 
classes that the eating of flesh is sensual and sinful, or at 
least quite incompatible with the highest degree of sin- 
cerity and purity.^ In Japan many persons abstain from 
meat, owing to Buddhistic influence.* In India animal 
food was not avoided in ea^ times ; the epic characters 
shoot deer and eat cows.^ ffven in the sacred law-books 
the eating of meat is permitted in certain circumstances : 
— “ On offering the honey-mixture to a guest, at a 
sacrifice and at the rites in honour of the manes, but 
on these occasions only, may an animal be slain.” ® Nay, 
some particular animals are expressly declared eatable.* 
The total abstinence from meat is in fact represented as 
something meritorious rather than as a strict duty it is 
said that “ by avoiding the use of flesh one gains a greater 
reward than by subsisting on pure fruit and roots, and 
by eating food fit for ascetics in the forest.” * But on 
the other hand we also read that “ there is no greater 
sinner than that man who, though not worshipping the 
gods or the manes, seeks to increase the bulk of his own 
flesh by the flesh of other beings.” ® As a matter of fact, 
meat is nowadays commonly, though by no means uni- 
versally, abstained from by high caste Hindus, whereas 
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most low castfe natives are only vegetarian when flesh 
food is not within their reach ; ^ and we are told that the 
views which many Hindus entertain of people who indulge 
in such food are not very unlike the opinions which 
Europeans have about cannibals.^ The immediate origin 
of these restrictions seems obvious enough. They were 
not introduced — as has been supposed — either as mere 
sumptuary measures,’ or because meat was found to be 
an aliment too rich and heavy in a warm climate,* but 
they were the natural outcome of a system which enjoins 
regard for life in general and kindness towards all living 
beings. In the ‘ Laws of Manu ’ it is expressly said that 
the use of meat should be shunned for the reason that 
“ meat can never be obtained without injury to living 
creatures, and injury to sentient beings is detrimental to 
the attainment of heavenly bliss.” ’ Tnat the prohibition 
of eating animals resulted from the prohibition of killing 
them is also suggested by other facts. If Hindu Pariahs 
eat the flesh of animals which have died naturally, it “ is 
not visited upon them as a crime, but they are con.>idered 
to be wretches as filthy, and disgusting as their food is 
revolting.” ® Buddhism allows the eating of fish and meat 
if it is pure in three respects, to wit — ^if one has not seen, 
nor heard, nor suspected that it has been procured for 
the purpose and among the Buddhists of Burma even 
the most strictly religious have no scruples in eating the 
flesh of an animal killed by another person, “ as then, 
they consider, the sin of its destruction does not rest upon 
them, but on the person who actually caused it.”® 

Vegetarianism is, further, said to have been practised 
by the first and most learned class of the Persian Magi, 
who, according to Eubulus, neither slew nor ate anything 

^ Kipling, Btasi and Man tn India. * Laws of Mann, w 48 See also 
p 6 Crooke, Things Indian, p 328 ibtd v 45, 49 
^’Peraval, Landof the Vsda.p.ajz. * PuboiB, ctl p 121 

' Hopkins, op eit. p 200 ’ Kern, Manual of Indian Bud- 

* Dutxiis, Description of the Char- dhism, p. 71, n 5 
aeter, of the People of India, p. ' Fyti^e, Burma Past and Present, 
120. li. 78. 
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animated ; ^ and many of the Egyptian priests are r^orted 
to have abstained entirely from animal food* In ancient 
legends we are told that the earliest men, who were pure 
and free from sin, killed no animal but lived exclusively 
on the fruits of the earth * In Greece the Pythagoreans 
opposed the killing and eating of animals, as having a 
right to live in common with mankind,” * or in conse- 
quence of their theory that the souls of men after death 
transmigrate into animals.® According to Porphyry, a 
fleshless diet not only contributes to 9 ie health of the 
body and to the preservation of the power and purity of 
the mind, but is required by justice. Animals, he said, 
are allied to men, and he must be considered an impious 
person who does not abstain from acting unjustly towards 
his kindred.® 

There still remains a group of restrictions in diet which 
call for our consideration, namely, such as refer to the 
use of intoxicating drinks, either only prohibiting im- 
moderation or also demanding total abstinence. 

Among a large number of peoples drunkenness is so 
common that it can hardly be looked upon as a vice by 
the community ; on the contrary, it is sometimes an 
object of pride, or is regarded almost as a religious duty. 
An old traveller on the West African Gold Coast says 
that the natives teach their children drunkenness at the 
^e of three or four years, “ as if it were a virtue.”’ 
The Negroes of Accra, according to Monrad, take a 
pride in getting drunk, and praise the happiness of a 
person who is so intoxicated that he can hardly walk.® 
In ancient Yucatan he who dropped down senseless from 
drink in a banquet was allowed to remain where he fell, 

‘ Porphyry, op. nt. iv 16. phorum, vm i. 12 (13). Plutarch, 

* Ibid IV 7 De camtum esu oratto I i. 

' Gsnests, 1 39 Bu?idahts, xv. 6 * Seneca, Epistuleo, cviii 19. 

sgf ; cf Windischmann, Zoroas- • Porphyry, op. nt 1. 3 ; iii. 26 sq. 
Inseke Studten, p 212. Hesiod, ^ 'Bosmaa, DesenpHon of tiie Coast 
Opera et dies, 109 sqq. Plato, of Guinea, p. 107 
Pohtxcus, p. 272. Porphyry, op. eit • Monrad, Sktldring af Guinea- 

2 Kysten, p. 242. 

* Diogenes Laertius, Vttte pMoeo- 
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and was regarded by his companions with feelings 
envy.^ Among the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico, who 
are otherwise a sober people, drunkenness forms a part of 
their religious festivals.® So also in the hill tribes of the 
Central Provinces of India a large quantity of liquor is an 
essential element in their religious rites, and their acts of 
worship invariably end in intoxication.® Of the Ainu in 
Japan we are told that “ to drink for the god ” is their chief 
act of worship ; the more sake they drink the more devout 
they are, whereas the gods will be angry with a person 
who abstains from the intoxicating drink.® The ancient 
Scandinavians regularly concluded their religious cere- 
monies with filling and emptying stoops in honour of 
their gods ; and even after their conversion to Christianity 
they were allowed to continue this practice at the end of 
their services, with the difference that they were now 
required in their toast-drinking to substitute for the 
names of their false deities those of the true God and his 
saints.® Of the Germans Tacitus states that “ to pass an 
entire day and night in drinking disgraces no one , ® and 
this habit of intoxication the Anglo-Saxons brought with 
them to England, where it was nourished by a damp 
climate and a marshy soil. In the seventh and eighth 
centuries some efforts were made to check drunkenness 
on the initiative of Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Egbert, archbishop of York, and these exertions were 
supported by the kings from a political desire to prevent 
riots and bloodshed.’ The Penitentials tell us the tale of 
universal intemperance more effectively rhan any descrip- 
tion of it could do. A bishop who was so drunk as to 
vomit while administering the holy sacrament was con- 
demned to eighty or ninety days’ penance, a presbyter to 

* Bancroft, op at ii 725 * Maurer, op at 11 200 Bartho- 

' Jbtd 1. 555 hnus, Antigmlate^ Dantca, 1 8, p. 

*Hislop, Abongtnal Tribes of the 128 sqq Mallet, Northern Anti- 

Central Provinces, p l Campbell, quities, p 196 

JViU Tribes of Khondistan, p. 164 'lautua, Germania, 22 

sq. (Kandhs), • Laws of Hlothhare and Eadnc, 

* Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 12 sq Tnrupp, The Anglo-Saxon 
u. 68, 96. Cf, Batchelor, Amu of Home, y. 297. 

Japan, p 31. 
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seventy, a deacon or monk to sixty, a clerk to forty ; ' 
and if a person was so Intoxicated that, pending the rite, 
he dropped the sacred elements into the fire or into a 
river, he was required to chant a hundred psalms.^ A 
bishop or priest who persevered in the habit of drunken- 
ness was to be degraded from his office ; ^ whilst single 
cases of intoxication, if accompanied by vomiting, in- 
curred penance for a certain number of days — ^forty for a 

f )resbyter or deacon,* thirty for a monk,® fifteen for a 
ayman.® However, these rules admitted of exceptions : 
if anybody in joy and glory of our Saviour’s natal day, or 
of Easter, or in honour of any saint, vomited through 
being drunk, and in so doing had taken no more than he 
was ordered by his elders, it mattered nothing ; and if a 
bishop had commanded him to be drunk he was likewise 
innocent, unless indeed the bishop was in the same state 
himself.’ If these attempts to encourage soberness pro- 
duced any change for the better, it could only have been 
temporary ; for some time afterwards intemperance was 
carried to its greatest excess through the practice and 
example of the Danes.® Under the influence of the 
Normans, who were a more temperate race, drunkenness 
for a time decreased in England ; but after a few reigns 
the Saxons seem rather to have corrupted their conquerors 
than to have been benefited by their example.® As late as 
the eighteenth century drunkenness was universal among 
all classes in England. It was then as uncommon for a 
party to separate while any member of it remained sober 


* Pcenitenhale Pseudo - Theodon, 
xxvi 4 (Wasserschleben, Dxe Buss- 
ordnungen der abendlindischen 
Ktrche, p 594) Poemtenhale Eg- 
berts, XI. 7 (Wasserschleben, p. 242) 

* Pcenitenhale Pseudo - Theodon, 
XXVI 5 (Wasserschleben, op eit p. 
594} Pcenitenhale Egberli, xi 9 
(Wasserschleben, p 242) 

' Pcenitenhale Theodon, 1 i i 
^asserschleben, op at ^ 184). 
Panitenhale Fgberti, xi i (Wasser- 
schleben, p 242) 

* Pcenitenhale Theodon, i t, 3 


(Wasserschleben, op at p 184). 
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as it is now for any one in such a party to degrade himself 
through intoxication. No loss of character was incurred 
by habitual excess. Men in the position of gentlemen 
congratulated each other upon the number of bottles 
emptied ; and it would have been considered a very 
.frivolous objection to a citizen who aspired to the 
dignity of Alderman or Mayor that he was an habitual 
drunkard.* 

Though of late years drunkenness has been decreasing 
among those European nations who have been most 
addicted to it, and is nowadays generally recognised as a 
vice, our civilisation is still, as it has always been, the great 
source from which the poison of intoxication is pouring 
over the earth in all directions, infecting or killing races 
who previously knew nothing of alcohol or looked upon it 
with abhorrence. Eastern religions have emphatically 
insisted upon sobriety or even total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating liq^uors. In the sacred law-books of Brahmanism 
thirteen different kinds of alcoholic drinks are mentioned, 
all of which are forbidden to BrAhmanas and three to 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas yet, though there be no sin in 
drinking spirituous liquor, “ abstention brings greater 
reward.” ^ A twice-born man who drinks the Kquor called 
Sura commits a mortal sin, which will be punished both in 
this life and in the life to come , * the most proper penalty 
for such a person is to drink that liquor boiling-hot, and 
only when his body has been completely scalded by it is 
he freed from his guilt.® Among the modern Hindus 
drunkenness is said to be detested by all but the very 
lowest castes in the agricultural disfi^t^ and some high 
caste people residing in the great towns, who have learned 
it from Europeans ; it is supposed to be destructive of 
caste purity ; hence a notorious dri.iikard is, oi at least 

* Porter, Progress of the Natxon, p Gautama, u .‘o ' ow? of Manu, xi 

239 Pike, Ht^tory of Crime in 94 sq 

England, 11 587 Mitssey, History of * I aws of Manu, v 56 

England during the Reign of George * Ibid ix 235, 237 , xi 49, 55 , 

III 11 60 xii s6. 

* Institutes of Wishnu, xxii 82,84 ^ Ibid xi 91 
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used to be, expelled from his caste.^ Buddhism interdicts 
altogether the use of alcohol ; * “ of the five crimes, the 
taking of life, theft, adultery, lying, and drinking, the last 
is the worst.” ® Taouism condemns the love of wine.^ In 
Zoroastrianism the holy Sraosha is represented as fighting 
against the demon of drunkenness,^ and it is said that the 
sacred beings are not pleased with him who drinks wine 
more than moderately but it seems that the ancient 
Persians nevertheless were much addicted to intoxication. ^ 
According to classical writers, some of the Egyptian 
priests abstained entirely from wine, whilst others drank 
very little of it ;® and before the reign of Fsammetichus 
the kings neither drank wine, nor made libation of it as a 
thing acceptable to the gods.® The use of wine and 
other inebriating drinks is forbidden by Islam,^® and was 
punished by Muhammed with flogging.^ It may also be 
said of his followers that they for the most part have 
obeyed this command, at least in country districts,^® and 
that the exceptions to the rule are directly or indirectly 
attributable to the influence of Christians. 

The condemnation of drunkenness is. of course, in the 
first place due to its injurious consequences. The Basutos 
of South Africa say that “ there is blood in the dregs ” — 
that is, intoxication ends in bloody quarrels.^® The Omaha 
Indians made drunkenness a crime punishable with flog- 
ging and loss of property, because it often led to murders.^* 
Sahagun tells us of a Mexican king who severely ad- 
monished his people to abstain from intoxication, as 
being the cause of troubles and disorders in villages and 


* Caldwell, Ttnnevelly Shanars, p 
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kingdoms, of misery, sorrow, and poverty.^ Of him who 
drinis immoderately it is said in one of the Pahlavi 
texts that infamy comes to his body and wickedness to 
his soul,* According to Ecclesiasticus, “ drunkenness 
increaseth the rage of a fool till he offend : it diminisheth 
strength and maketh wounds.” ® We read in the Talmud, 
“ Drink not, and you will not sin.” ^ Muhammed said 
that in wine there is both sin and profit, but that the sin 
is greater than the profit.® Buddhism stigmatises drinking 
as the worst of crimes because it leads to all other sins ; 
from the continued use of intoxicating drink six evil con- 
sequences are said to follow — ^namely, the loss of wealth ; 
the arising of disputes that lead to blows and battles ; 
the production of various diseases, as soreness of the eyes 
and others ; the bringing of disgrace, from the rebuke of 
parents and superiors ; the exposure to shame, from going 
hither and thither unclothed ; tht loss of the judgment 
required for the carrying on of the affairs of the world.® 
That drunkenness, in spite of the tvih resulting from it, 
nevertheless so frequently escapes censure, is du. oarrly to 
the pleasures connected with it, partly to lack of fore- 
sight,’ and in a large measure to the influence of 
intemperate habits. Why such habits should have grown 
up in one country and not m another we are often unable 
to tell. The climate has no doubt something to do with 
it, although it is impossible to agree viitli the stai'*ment 
made by Montesquieu that the prevalence of intoxication 
in different parts of the earth is proportionate to the cold- 
ness and humidity of the air.® A gloomy temperament 
and a cheerless life are apt to indurr- people to resort to 
the artificial pleasures produced by drink. The dreariness 
of the Puritan Sunday has much to answer for ; the evi- 
dence given by a spirit merchant Ijetore the Commission 
on the Forbes Mackenzie Act was “ that there is a great 

^ Sahagun, Histona general de las ‘Koran ii 216. 

COSOS de Nuevo EspaHa, 11 94 sqq * Hardv op cit p fQi $9 

‘ DInd-l Matn6g-i Khirad, xvi 63. ’ C/ supra, 1 281, 309 sq 
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demand for drink on Sunday,” and that ‘‘ this demand 
must be supplied.”^ Ennui was probably a cause of the 
prevailing inebriety in Europe in former days, when there 
was difficulty in passing the time not occupied in fighting 
or hunting ; ® and the monotony of life in the lower ranks 
of an industrial community still tends to produce a similar 
effect. Other causes of drunkenness are miserable homes 
and wretched cooking. Mr. Lecky is of opinion that if 
the wives of the poor in Great Britain and Ireland could 
cook as they can cook in France and in Holland, a much 
smaller proportion of the husbands would seek a refuge 
in the public-house.* 

The evil consequences of intoxication have led not only 
to the condemnation of an immoderate use of alcoholic 
drink, but also to the demand for total abstinence, in 
consideration of the difficulty many people have in avoid- 
ing excess. But this hardly accounts in full for the 
religious prohibition of drink which we meet with in the 
East. Wine or spirituous liquor inspires mysterious fear. 
The abnormal mental state which it produces suggests 
the idea that there is something supernatural in it, that 
it contains a spirit, or is perhaps itself a spirit.* More- 
over, the juice of the grape is conceived as the blood of 
the vine® — ^in Ecclesiasticus the wine which was poured 
out at the foot of the altar is even called “ the blood of 
the grape ” ; * and in the blood is the soul. The law of 
Brahmanism not only prohibits the drinking of wine, but 
also commands that “ one should carefully avoid red 
exudations from trees and juices flowing from incisions.”’ 
That spirituous liquor is believed to contain baneful 
mysterious energy is obvious from the statement that if the 
Brahman (the Veda) which dwells in the body of a Brih- 
mana is even once deluged with it, his Brahmanhood for- 
sakes him, and he becomes a Sudra ;® holy persons are, of 

* Hessey, Sunday, p 378 * the Belief in Supernatural Beings ; 

* Cf Spencer, Principles of Ethics. Frazer, Golden Bough, 1 359. 

1 445 J Frazer, op at 1 358 sq 
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course, most easily affected by the mysterious drint, owing 
to the delicate nature of holiness. Muhammedans likewise 
regard wine as “ unclean ” and polluting ; ^ some of them 
dread it so much that if a single drop were to fall upon a 
clean garment it would be rendered unfit to wear until 
washed.® In Morocco it is said that by drinking alcohol 
a Muhammedan loses the haraka, or holiness, of “ the 
faith ” and a scribe the memory of the Koran, and that 
if a person who drinks alcohol has a charm on him, its 
baraka is spoiled. The fact that wine was forbidden by 
the Prophet might perhaps by itself be a sufficient reason 
for the notion that it is unclean. But already in pre- 
Muhammedan times it seems to have been scrupulously 
avoided by some of the Arabs,® though among others it 
was much in use and was highly praised by their poets.^ 
As for the Muhammedan prohibition of wine, the sug- 
gestion has been made by Palgrave that it mainly arose 
from the Prophet’s antipathy to Christianity and his desire 
to broaden the line of demarcation between his followers 
and those of Christ. Wine was raised by the t'vi.,der of 
Christianity to a dignity of the highest religious import. 
It became well-nigh typical of Christianity and in a 
manner its badge. To declare it “ unclean,” an “ abomin- 
ation,” and “ the work of the devil,” was to set up for 
the Faithful a counter-badge.® This view derives much 
probability from the fact that there are several unequivo- 
cal indications of the same bent of policy in Muhammed’s 
system, showing a distinct tendency to oppose Islam to 
other religions. But at the same time both a desi.e to 
prevent intoxication and the notion th ’ vvip'* is polluting 
may very well have been co-opera tmg motives for the 
prohibition. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

CLEANLINESS AND UNCLEANLINESS — ^ASCETICISM IN 
GENERAL 

It seems that man, like many other animals, is naturally 
endowed with a certain tendency to cleanliness or aversion 
to filth. Of Caspar Hauser — ^the boy who had been kept 
in a dungeon separated from all communication with the 
world from early childhood to about the age of seventeen 
— Feuerbach tells us that “ uncleanliness, or whatever he 
considered as such, whether in his own person or in others, 
was an abomination to him.”^ And the savage boy of 
Aveyron, though filthy at first, soon became so scrupu- 
lously clean in his habits that “ he constantly threw away, 
in a pet, the contents of his plate, if any particle of 
dirt or dust had fallen upon it ; and, after he had 
broken his walnuts under his feet, he took pains to clean 
them in the nicest and most delicate manner.’’ ^ 

Many savages are praised for their cleanliness.^ The 
Veddahs of Ceylon wash their bodies every few days, as 
opportunity . occurs.^ Among the South Sea Islanders 

> Feuerbach, Caspar Hauser p Erskine, Crutse amon? the Islands of 
62 the Westtm Pactfie, pp no (Sa- 

'Itard, Account of the Discovery moans, cf Turner, Nineteen Years 
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bathing is a very common practice ; the Tahitians bathe in 
fresh water once or twice a day ^ and the natives of Ni-afu, 
in the Tonga Islands, are said to spend half their life in 
the water.* So, also, many Indian tribes both in North, 
Central, and South America are very fond of bathing.® 
The Omahas generally bathe every day in warm weather, 
early in the morning and at night, and some of them also 
at noon.® Among the Guiana Indians it is a custom for 
men and women to troop down together to the nearest 
water early in the morning and many times during the 
day.® The Tehuelches of Patagonia not only make 
morning ablutions and, when encamped near a river, 
enjoy bathing for hours, but are also scrupulously careful 
as to the cleanliness of their houses and utensils, and will, 
if they can obtain soap, wash up everything they may be 
possessed of.® The Moquis and Pueblos of New Mexico 
are remarkable both for their personal cleanliness and the 
neatness of their dwellings.’ Cleanliness is a common 
characteristic of many natives of Afri'-a.® The Negroes 
of the Gold Coast wash their whole persons onci'. 'f not 
oftener, during the day.® The Meg6, a people subject 
to the Monbuttu, wash two or three times a day, and 
when engaged in work constantly adjourn to a neigh- 
bouring stream to cleanse themselves.*^® Tlie Marutse- 
Mabundas, rather than lose their bath, are always ready 
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to run the risk of being snapped up by crocodiles, and 
they are in the habit of keeping their materials in well- 
washed wooden or earthenware bowls or in suitable baskets 
or calabashes.^ The cleanliness of the Dinka in every- 
thing that concerns the preparation of food is said to oe 
absolutely exemplary.® Among the Bari tribes the dwell- 
ings “ are the perfection of cleanliness.” ® So also the 
Bachapins, a Bechuana tribe, are remarkable for the clean- 
liness of their dwellings, showing the greatest carefulness 
to remove all rubbish and everything unsightly ; but at 
the same time they are lacking in personal cleanliness.^ 
We commonly find that savages who are clean in 
certain respects are dirty in others. The Wanyoro bathe 
frequently and always wash their hands before and after 
eating, but their dwellings are very filthy and swarm with 
vermin.® The Nagas of India ® and the natives of the 
interior of Sumatra,’ though cleanly in their persons, are 
very dirty in their apparel. The Mayas of Central 
America make frequent use of cold water, but neither in 
their persons nor in their dwellings do they present an 
appearance of cleanliness.® So also the Californian Indians, 
whilst exceedingly fond of bathing, are unclean about their 
lodges and clothing.® The Aleuts, though they wash 
daily, allow dirt to be piled up close to their dwellings, 
prepare their food very carelessly, and never wash their 
household utensils.^® The New Zealander, again, whilst 
not over-clean in his person, is very particular respecting 
his food and also keeps his dwelling in as much order as 
possible.^ On the other hand there are very many 
uncivilised peoples who are described as generally filthy 
in their habits — for instance, the Fuegians,^® many 
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of Southern Afrxea, 11 521, 533 Alaska, p 398 also Bancrott, 

■ Wilson and Felkin, op ext. 11 46 op ext 1 267 (Flatheads). 

Baker, Albert N'yanza, 11 58 “ DiefEcnbach, Travels xn New 

• Stewart, ‘ Northern Cachar,’ in Zealand, 11 58 

Jour Asxatxc Soc. Berxgal, XXXV 616 “Snow, Two Years' Cruxse off 
’ Marsden Hxstnry of Sumatra, p Txerra del Fxtego, i 345 
209, 
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Indian tribes in the Pacific States ^ several Eskimo tribes 
various Siberian peoples,® the Ainu of Japan,* most hill 
tribes in India,® many Australian tribes,® the Bushmans,’ 
and, generally, the dwarf races of Africa.® But although 
these peoples never or hardly ever wash their bodies, or do 
not change their dress until it is worn to pieces, or eat out 
of the same vessels as their dogs without cleaning them, 
or feed on disgusting substances, or regard vermin as a 
delicacy — ^we may assume that their toleration of filth is 
not absolutely boundless. 

The prevalence of cleanly or dirty habits among a 
certain people may depend on a variety of circumstances : 
the occupations of life, sufficiency or want of water, 
climatic conditions, industry or laziness, wealth or poverty, 
religious or superstitious beliefs. Castren observes that 
filthiness is a characteristic of fishing peoples ; among the 
Ostyaks only those who live by fishing are conspicuous fur 
their uncleanliness, whereas the nomads and owners of 

^Bancioft, op at 1 83, lo^, 184, Jour AstaUo Soa Bengal, ix. 90^ 
231, 492, 626 Stewart tOid xxiv 637 (Knkis) 

*lbtd 1 51 Seemann, Voyage of Mason, 'Physical Charactei oi the 

" Herald," ii 6I sq (Western Karens, ibid xxxv pt u 25 

Eskimo) Kane, Arctic Explora- Butler, Travels in Assam, p 98 

iions, 11 116 (&kimo of £tah) Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, p 

Cranz, History of Greenland, 1 155 131 (Kakhyens; Moorcroft and 

*Sarytschew, ' Vo3rage of Dis- 1 rebeck, Travels in the Himalayan 

covery to the North East of Provinces, 1 321 (Ladakhis). 

Siberia,' in Collection of Modern and * Breton, Excursions in New South 
Contemporary Voyages, v 67 (Kam- Wales, p 197 Bamngton, History 

chadales) KrasheninnikoS, History of blew South Wales, p 19 (natives 

of Kamschatka, pp 176 (Kam- of Botany Bay) Angas Savage Life 

chadales), 226 (Konaks) Sauer, in Australia, 1 80 (South Australian 

Expedition to the Northern Parts of abon^es) Chauncy, in Brough 

Russia performed by Billings, p 125 Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, 11 

(Jakuts) Gcorgi, Russia, 11 398 284 (West AuStrahan aborigines) 

(Jakuts) , 111 59 (Kotoftzes), 112 ’Mofiat, Missionary Labours in 
(funguses) , IV 37 (Kalmucks), 134 Southern Africa, p 15 Barrow, 

(Burats) Liadov, in Jour Anthr Travels into the Interior of Southern 

Inst 1 401 , Bergmann, Nomad- Africa, 1. 288 
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reindeer are not.^ It has been observed that the inland 
negro is clean when he dwells in the neighbourhood of 
rivers.* In West Australia those tribes only which live 
by large rivers or near the sea are said to have an idea of 
cleanliness.® Concerning the filthy habits of the Kukis 
and other hiU peoples in India, Major Butler remarks that 
they may probably be accounted for by the scarcity 
of water in the neighbourhood of the villages, as also by 
the coldness of the climate.* Dr. Kane believes that 
the indifference of many Eskimo to dirt or filth is largely 
due to the extreme cold, which by rapid freezing resists 
putrefaction and thus prevents the household, with its 
numerous dogs, from being intolerable.® Their well-known 
habit of washing themselves with freshly passed urine 
arises partly from scarcity of water and the difficulty of 
heating it, but partly also from the fact that the ammonia 
of the urine is an excellent substitute for soap in 
removing the grease with which the skin necessarily 
becomes soiled.® A cold climate, moreover, leads to 
uncleanlmess because it makes garments necessary and 
among some savages the practice of greasing their bodies 
to protect the skin from the effects of a parching air 
produces a similar result.® Lord Kames maintains that 
the greatest promoter of cleanliness is industry, whereas 
its greatest antagonist is indolence. In Holland, he 
observes, the people were cleaner than all their neighbours 
because they were more industrious, at a time when in 
England industry was as great a stranger as cleanliness.® 
Kolben says that the general laziness of the Hottentots 
accounts for the fact that “ they are in the matter of diet 


^ CastT^n, Nordtska resor och 
Jorshmngar, i. 319 sq 
' Bastian, Der Mensch in der 
Geschtchte, lu 75 Mr Torday. who 
speaks from extensive experience, 
tells me the same 
• Chaunry, quoted by Brough 
Smvth, op cit II 28,f 
‘ Butler, Travels tn Assam, p 98 
sg Cf Stewart, in Jour. Astatic Soc 
Bengal, xxiv 616. 
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the filthiest people in the world.” ^ Of the Siberian 
Burats Georgi writes that “ from their laziness they are 
as dirty as swine ” ; ® and the Kamchadales are described 
as a “ dirty, lazy race.” ® Poverty, also, is for obvious 
reasons a cause of uncleanliness ; * “ a starving vulture 
neglects to polish his feathers, and a famished dog has a 
ragged coat.” ® Very commonly cleanliness is a class 
distinction.® Thus among the Point Barrow Eskimo the 
poorer people are often careless about their clothes and 
persons, whereas most of the wealthier Individuals appear 
to take pride in being well clad, and, except when actually 
engaged in some dirty work, always have their faces and 
hands scrupulously clean and their hair neatly combed.’ 
Dr. Schweinfurth maintains that domestic cleanliness and 
care in the preparation of food are everywhere signs of a 
higher grade of external culture and answer to a certain 
degree of intellectual superiority.® But already Lord 
Kames pointed out the fact indicated above, that 
“ cleanness is remarkable in several nations which have 
made little progress in the arts of life.”* 

The factors which determine the cleanliness of a people 
also naturally influence the moral valuation of it. 
Aversion to dirt not only leads to cleanly habits, but 
makes a filthy person an object of disgust and disapproba- 
tion ; indeed, this aversion is generally stronger with 
reference to other individuals than with reference to one’s 
own person. But where for some reason or other 
dirtiness becomes habitual, it at the same time ceases to 
be disgusting ; and it is often astonishing how soon 
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people get used to filthy surroundings. Thus, when 
cleanliness is insisted upon it is so in the first instance 
because dirt is directly disagreeable to other persons, and 
when uncleanness is tolerated it is so because it gives 
no offence to the senses of the public. But at the higher 
stages of civilisation, at least, cleanliness is besides in- 
culcated on hygienic grounds. 

In many cases cleanliness, either temporary or 
habitual, is also practised and enjoined from religious 6r 
superstitious motives. A Lappish noaide, or wizard, had 
to wash all his body before he offered a sacrifice.^ The 
Siberian shamans have compulsory water purifications 
once a year, sometimes every month, as also on special 
occasions when they feel themselves defiled by contact 
with unclean things.® The Shinto priests in Japan bathed 
and put on clean garments before making the sacred 
offerings or chanting the liturgies.® Herodotus speaks of 
the cleanliness observed by the Egyptian priests when 
engaged in the service of the gods.* As a preliminary 
to an act of worship the ancient Greeks washed their 
hands or bathed and put on clean clothes.® One of the 
legal maxims of the Romans required that men should 
approach the deity in a state of purity.® According to 
Zoroastrianism it is the great business of life to avoid 
impurity, and, when it is involuntarily contracted, to 
remove it in the correct manner as quickly as possible ; 
and by impurity is then understood not an inward state 
of the soul, but mainly a physical state of the body, 
everything going out of the human body being considered 
polluting.^ For a Brahmin bathing is the chief part of 
the minute ceremonial of daily worship, whilst further 
washings and aspersions enter into more solemn religious 
acts ;® and not only Brahmins but most Hindus regard 

* Fnis, Lappish Mythologie, p 145 nxiv 302 sgq Odyssey, 11 261 , iv 

sq von Dfioen, Lappland, p 256 750 , xvii 58 Keller, Homeric 

* Jour An/hr Inst xxiv 88. Soctefy.p 141. Stengel, Die gnechi- 

• Gnffis, Religions of Japan, p. 85 sehen KultusaUertAmer, p 106 
‘ Herodotus, u 37. Cf. Wiede- • Cicero, De legtbus, 11 10 

mann, Herodots tweiUs Buck, p 154 ’ Darmesteter, in Sacred Books of 

• Iliad, 1. 449 . Ill * 7 ° . 1 '’ 266 , the East, iv. p ixxii. sgq. 

IX. 171, 174 , xvi. 229 sq. , xxiii 41. » Ward, View of the History, <S«. of 
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it as ‘a religious duty to bathe daily if this is at all 
convenient.^ Lamaism enjoins personal ablution as a 
sacerdotal rite preparatory to worship, though the 
ceremony seldom extends to more than dipping the tips 
of the fingers in water.® Jewish Rabbis are compelled to 
wash their hands before they begin to pray.® Tertullian 
mentions that a similar ablution was practised by the 
Christians before prayer.* According to Islam, the 
clothes and person of the worshipper should be clean, and 
so also the ground, mat, carpet, or whatever else it be, 
upon which he prays ; and every act of worship must be 
preceded by an ablution, though, where water cannot be 
got, sand may be used as a substitute.® But a polluting 
influence is not ascribed to everything which we regard 
as dirt. For instance, Muhammedans consider the 
excrements of men and dogs defiling, but not the dung 
of cows and sheep ; cow-dung is even used as a means 
of purification. 

These practices and rules spring from the idea that 
the contact of a polluting substance with anything holy 
is followed by injurious consequences — an idea which will 
be more fully discussed in connection with sexual absti- 
nences. Such contact is supposed to deprive a deity 
or holy being of its holiness, or otherwise be detrimental 
to it, and therefore to excite its anger against him who 
causes the defilement. So also a sacred act is believed 
to lose its sacredness by being performed by an unclean 
individual. Moreover, as a polluting substance is itself 
held to contain mysterious energy of a baneful kind, it is 
looked upon as a direct danger even to persons who are 
not engaged in religious worship. We have previously 
noticed the rites of purification which a manslayer has to 
undergo in order to get rid of the blood-pollution.® We 
have also seen that ablutions and other purificatory cere- 

the Hindoos, ii 6i sq Colebroofce, * Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier, ii 71 
Miscellaneous Essays, 11 142 sqq * Ttrtallia.n, De Orations, 13 (Mxgne, 
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monies are performed for the purpose of removin;^ sins 
and misfortunes.^ And bathing or sprinkling with water 
is a common method of clearing mourners or persons 
who have come in contact with a corpse from the con- 
tagion of death.^ 

But whilst religious or superstitious beliefs have thus 
led to ablutions and cleaiui&ess, they have in other 
instances had the very opposite effect. Among Arabs 
young children are often left dirty and ill-dressed pur- 
posely, to preserve them from the evil eye.*' The Obbo 
natives in Central Africa declare that if they do not wash 
their hands with cow’s urine before milking, the cow will 
lose her milk ; and with the same fluid they wash the 
milk-bowl, and even mix some of it with the milk.* 
The Jakuts “ never wash any of their eating or drinking 
utensils ; but, as soon as a dish is emptied, they clean 
it with the fore and middle finger ; for they think it a 
great sin to wash away any part of their food, and appre- 
nend that the consequence will be a scarcity.” ® A similar 
custom prevails among the Kirghiz * and Kalmucks. The 
latter “ are forbidden by the laws of their faith ” to wash 
their vessels in river-water, and therefore “ do no more 
than wipe them with a piece of an old sheep-skin shube, 
which they use also for cleaning their hands upon when 
dirty.”’ They, moreover, abstain from washing their 

* Supra, 1 54 sqq yaclis) Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 

•Teit, 'Thompson Indians of the North-Western Provinces ana 
Bntish Columbia,' in Memoirs of the Ouih, i 83 (Arakh, a tribe in Oudh) 
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clothes ; and so did the Huns and Mongols.^ The 
ancient Turks never washed themselves, because they 
believed that their gods punished ablutions with thunder 
and lightning ; and the same belief still prevails among 
kindred peoples in Central Asia.® Among the Bahima of 
Enkole, in the Uganda Protectorate, a man may smear 
his body with butter or clay as often as he wishes, but 
“ to wash with water is bad for him, and is a sure way of 
bringing sickness into his family and amongst his cattle.” * 
The dread of water may be due partly to ill effects 
experienced after using it, partly to superstition. The 
Moors dare not wash their bodies with cold water in the 
afternoon and evening after the '^sar, because all such 
water is then supposed to be haunted by jn&n, or evil 
spirits. In various religions the odour of sanctity is associ- 
ated with filth. Muhammedan dervishes are recogmsed by 
their appearance of untidiness and uncleanness. Among 
the rules laid down for Buddhist monks tliere is one 
which prescribes that their dre ' shall be made of 
rags taken from a dust or refuse heap.* hi early 
days of Christian monasticism “ the cleanliness of the 
body was regarded as a pollution of the soul.” The 
saints who were most admired were those who had 
become one hideous mass of clotted filth. St. Atha- 
nasius relates with enthusiasm how St. Antony, the 

P atriarch of monachism, had never, to extreme old age, 
een guilty of washing his feet. A famous virgin, 
though bodily sickness was a consequence of her habits, 
resolutely refused, on religious principles, to wash any 
part of her body except her fingtis. A.nd St. Simeon 
Stylites, who was generally pronounced to be the highest 
model of a Christian saint, bound a rope round himself 
80 that it became imbedded in his flesh and caused putre- 
faction ; and it is said that “ a horrible stench, intolerable 

* Neumann, Die Volher des sUd- • Castriii, op eit iv 6i 

itehoM Rmslands, p. 27. For the ex- • Roscoe, ’ Bahima,’ m Jour. 
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to the bystanders, exhaled from his body, and worms 
dropped from him whenever he moved, and they filled 
his bed.”^ In mediaeval Christianity abstinence from 
every species of cleanliness was also enjoined as a penance, 
the penitent being required to go with foul mouth, filthy 
hands and neck, undressed hair and beard, unpared nails, 
and clothes as dirty as his person. In these cases un- 
cleanliness is a form of asceticism, a subject which we 
have already touched upon in dealing with industry and 
fasting, but the principles of which still call for our 
consideration. 

In various religions we meet with the idea that a 
person appeases or gives pleasure to the deity by sub- 
jecting himself to suffering or deprivation. This belief 
finds expression in aU sorts of ascetic practices. We read 
of Christian ascetics who lived in deserted dens of wild 
beasts, or in dried-up wells, or in tombs ; who disdained 
all clothes, and crawled abroad like animals covered only 
by their matted hair ; who ate nothing but corn which 
had become rotten by remaining for a month in water ; 
who spent forty days and nights in the middle of thorn- 
bushes, and for forty years never lay down.® Hindu 
ascetics remain in immovable attitudes with their faces or 
their arms raised to heaven, until the sinews shrink and the 
posture assumed stiffens into rigidity ; or they expose 
themselves to the inclemency of the weather in a state of 
absolute nudity, or tear their bodies with knives, or feed 
on carrion and excrement.® Among the Muhammedans 
of India there are fakirs who have been seen dragging 
heavy chains or cannon balls, or crawling upon their 
hands and knees for years ; others have been found 
lying upon iron spikes for a bed ; and others, again, have 
been swinging for months before a slow fire with a 

' Lecky, History of European sq Hopkins, Religions of India, 
Morals, ii 109 sqq, p 352. Monier-WiUiams, Brahtnan- 

' Ibid 11 108 sf. ism and Hinduism, p 395. 
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tropical sun blazing overhead.^ Among modern Jews 
some of the more sanctimonious members of the 
synagogue have been known to undergo the penance of 
voluntary flagellation before the commencement of the 
fast of atonement, two persons successively inflir tin g 
upon each other thirty-nine stripes or thirteen lashes with 
a triple scourge.® According to the Zoroastrian Yasts, 
thirty strokes with the Sraosho-karana is an expiation 
which purges people from their sins, and makes them fit 
for offering a sacrifice.® Herodotus tells us that the 
ancient Egyptians beat themselves while the things offered 
by them as sacrifices were being burned, and that the 
Carian dwellers in Egypt on such occasions cut their 
faces with knives.* Among the ancient Mexicans blood- 
drawing was a favourite and most common mode of 
expiating sin and showing devotion. It makes one 
shudder,” says Clavigero, “ to read the austerities which 
thej^ exercised upon themselves, either in atonement of 
their transgressions or in preparation for their festivals. 
They mangled their flesh as if it had been ir t.iuble, and 
let their blood run in such profusion, that it appeared to 
be a superfluous fluid of the body.” ® Self-mortificafion 
also formed part of the religious cult in m^iny uncivilised 
tribes in North America.® “ The Indian,” Colonel Dodge 
observes, “ believes, with many Christians, +hat self- 
torture is an act most acceptable to God, and the extent 
of pleasure that he can give his god is exactly measured 
by the amount of suffering that he can bear without 
flinching.”’ 

The idea underlying religious a.,ceii..ism has no doubt 

* Pool, Studies in Mohammedan- the Nahve Rehgxons of Mexico and 
ism, p 305 For similar practices Peru p 100 
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been derived from several different sources. It should 
first be noticed that certain ascetic practices have originally 
been performed for another purpose, and only afterwards 
come to be regarded as means of propitiating or pleasing 
the deity through the suffering involved in them. This, 
as we have seen, is the case with certain fasts, and also 
with sexual asceticism.^ When an act is supposed to be 
connected with supernatural danger, the evil (real or 
imaginary) resulting from it is readily interpreted as a 
sign of divine -.anger and the act itself is regarded as 
being forbidden by a god. If then the abstinence from it 
implies suffering, as is in some degree the case with 
fasting and sexual continence, the conclusion is drawn 
that the god delights in such suffering. The same 
inference is, moreover, made from the fact that such 
abstinences are enjoined in connection with religious 
worship, though the primary motive for this injunction 
Was fear of pollution. Beating or scourging, again, was 
in certain cases originally a mode of purification, intended 
to wipe off and drive away a dangerous contagion either 
personified as demoniacal or otherwise of a magical 
character. And although the pain inflicted on the person 
beaten was at first not the object of the act but only 
incidental to it, it became subsequently the chief purpose 
of the ceremony, which was now regarded as a mortifica- 
tion well pleasing to the god.^ This change of ideas 
seems likewise to be due both to the tendency of the 
supernatural contagion to develop into a divine punish- 
ment in case it is not removed by the painful rite, and 
also to the circumstance that purification is held to be 
a necessary accompaniment of acts of religious worship. 
The Egyptian sacrifice described by Herodotus was com- 
bined with purificatory fasting as well as beating.® Among 
the Jews, before the commencement of the fast of atone- 
ment, whilst a few very religious persons undergo the 
penance of flagellation, “ some purify themselves by 
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ablutions.” ^ And that the original object of the scourg' 
ing mentioned in the Yasts was to purity the worshipper 
is suggested by the fact that he on the same occasion had 
to wash his body three days and three nights.^ But it 
should also be remembered that religious exaltation, 
when it has reached its highest stage, may express itself 
in self-laceration ; * and the deity is naturally supposed to 
be pleased with the outward expression of such an emotion 
in ms devotees. 

An ascetic practice may also be the survival of an 
earlier sacrifice. We have seen that this is frequently 
the case with fasting and almsgiving, and the same may 
hold true- of other forms of asceticism.* The essence of 
the act then no longer lies in the benefit which the god 
derives from it, but in the self-denial or self-monification 
which it costs the worshipper. In the sacred books of 
India “ austerity ” is mentioned as a means of expiation 
side by side with sacrifice, fasting, and giving gifts.® 

When an ascetic practice deveJops out of a previous 
custom of a different origin, it may be combin ,vith an 
idea which by itself has been a frequent source of self- 
inflicted pain, to wit, the belief that such pain is an expia- 
tion for sin, that it may serve as a substit’ite '^or a punish- 
ment which would otherwise be inflicted by offended 
god ; and almost inseparabl)^ connected with ih'^ belief 
there may be that desire to suffer which is so often, 
vaguely or distinctly, involved in geruine repentance.® 
The idea of expiation verv largely underlies the peni- 
tential discipline of the Christian Church and the 
asceticism of its saints. From t.i.' d,ivs of Tertullian 
and Cyprian the Latins were familiar with the notion that 
the Christian has to propitiate God, that cries of pain, 
sufferings, and deprivations are means of appeasing his 
anger, that God takes strict account of the quantity of 
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the atonement, and that, where there is no guilt to have 
blotted out, those very means are regarded as merits.^ 
According to the doctrine of the Church, penance should 
in all grave cases be preceded by sorrow for the sin and 
also by confession, either public or private ; repentance, 
as we have noticed above, is the only ground on which 
pardon can be given by a scrupulous judge.^ But the 
notion was only too often adopted that the penitential 
practice itself was a compensation for sin, that a man was 
at liberty to do whatever he pleased provided he was 
prepared to do penance afterwards, and that a person 
who, conscious of his frailty, had laid in a large stock of 
vicarious penance in anticipation of future necessity, had 
a right “ to work it out,” and spend it in sins.® The 
idea that sins may be expiated by certain acts of self- 
mortification is familiar both to Muhammedans* and 
Jews.® According to Zoroastrian beliefs, it is possible to 
wipe out by peculiarly severe atonements not only the 
special sin on account of which the atonement is per- 
formed, but also other offences committed in former 
times or unconsciously.® In the sacred books of the 
Hindus we meet with a strong conviction that pain 
suffered in this life will redeem the sufferer from punish- 
ment in a future existence. It is said that “ men who 
have committed crimes and have been punished by the 
go to heaven, being pure like those who performed 
meritorious deeds ” ; ^ and the same idea is at the bottom 
of their penitential system.® But in Brahmanism, as in 
Catholicism, the effect of ascetic practices is supposed to 
go beyond mere expiation. They are regarded as means 
of accumulating religious merit or attaining superhuman 
powers. Brahmanical poems tell of marvellous self- 


‘Tertullian, De jejuntts, 7 (Migne, 
op ctl 11 962) Idem, De resunec- 
ttone carnts, 8 (Migne, 11 806 $q ) 
Hamack, History 0/ Dogma, n no, 
132 , 111 311 
* Supra, 1 85 

’ See Thrupp, The Anglo-Saxon 
Home, p 259 


'’Supra, 11 315, 317 Pool, op at. 
p 264. 

* Supra, 11 315 sqq. Allen, op at 

* Geiger, Cimhxatton of the Eastern 
Iranians, i 163 

' Laws of Manu, viii 318 
' Ibid XI 228 
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mortifications by which sages of the past obtained 
influence over the gods themselves ; nay, even the power 
wielded by certain archdemons over men and gods is 
supposed to have been acquired by the practice of 
rehgious austerities.^ How largely ascetic practices are 
due to the idea of expiation is indicated by the fact that 
they hardly occur among nations who have no vivid 
sense of sin, like the Chinese before the introduction of 
Taouism and Buddhism,® and the ancient Greeks, Romans, 
and Scandinavians. In Greece, however, people some- 
times voluntarily sacrificed a part of their happiness in 
order to avoid the envy of the gods, who would not allow 
to man more than a moderate share of good fortune.® 
Self-mortification is also sometimes resorted to not so 
much to appease the anger of a god as rather to excite 
his compassion. In some of the Jewish fasts, as we have 
seen before, these two objects are closely interwoven.* 
The Jewish custom of fasting in the case of a drovght 
is in a way parallel to the Mooiish practit.e of tying 
holy men and throwing them into a pond in o’^'^er that 
their pitiful condition may induce God to send rain. Mr. 
Williams tells us of a Fijian priest who, “ after suppli- 
cating his god for rain in the usual way without success, 
slept for several successive nights exposed on the top of 
a rock, without mat or pillow, hoping thus to move the 
obdurate deity to send a shower.” “ 

Not only is suffering voluntarily sought as a means of 
wiping off sins committed, but it is also endured with a 
view to preventing the commission of sin. This is the 
second or, in importance, the first ^ upon which 

Christian asceticism rests. The gratification of every 
worldly desire is sinful, the flesh should be the abject 
slave of the spirit intent upon unearthly things. Man 
was created for a life in spiritual communion with God, 

* Momer- Williams, Brdhmantsm sqq. Schmiut, Die Etkik der alien 

and Hxndtnsm, pp 231, 427 Gruehen, 1 82 

Oldenberg, Buddha, p 302 * Supra. 11 31S „ , _ 

* Rivilie, La rehgton Chtnotse. p * Williams and Calvert, Ftjt, p 

221 196 

* Aeschylus, Agamemnon. 1008 
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but he yielded to the seduction of evil demons^ who 
availed themselves of the sensuous side of his nature to 
draw him away from the contemplation of the divine and 
lead him to the earthly. Moral goodness, therefore, 
consists in renouncing all sensuous pleasures, in separating 
from the world, in living solely after the spirit, in 
imitating the perfection and purity of God. The contrast 
between good and evil is the contrast between God and 
the world, and the conception of the world includes not 
only the objects of bodily appetites but all human institu- 
tions, as well as science and art.^ And still more than 
any theoretical doctrine, the personal example of Christ 
lea to the glorification of spiritual joy and bodily 
suffering. 

The antithesis of spirit and body was not peculiar to 
Christianity. It was an old Platonic conception, which 
was regarded by the Fathers of the Church as the contrast 
between that which was precious and that which was to be 
mortified. The doctrine that bodily enjoyments are low 
and degrading was taught by many pagan philosophers ; 
even a man like Cicero says that all corporeal pleasure is 
opposed to virtue and ought to be rejected.® And in the 
Neo-Platonic and Neo-Pythagorean schools of Alexandria 
an ascetic ideal of life was the natural outcome of their 
theory that God alone is pure and good, and matter im- 
pure and evil. Renunciation of the world was taught and 
practised by the Jewish sects of the Essenes and Thera- 
peutae. In India, Professor Kern observes, “ climate, 
institutions, the contemplative bent of the native mind, 
all tended to facilitate the growth of a persuasion that the 
highest aims of human life and real felicity cannot be 
obtained but by the seclusion from the busy world, by 
undisturbed pious exercises, and by a certain amount of 
mortification.” ® We read in the Hitopadesa, “ Subjec- 
tion to the senses has been called the road to ruin, and 

^ Hamack, op, cU, 11 214 sqq , iii ’ Cicero, De offims, 1 30 , 111 33. 

258 sqq von Eicken, Geschichte der * Kern, Manued of Indian Bud- 
mittsliutsrhchen Weltanschauung, p dhism, p 73 

313 *??• 
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their subjugation the i)ath to fortune.” ^ The Jain regards 
•pleasure in itself as sinful What is discontent, and 
what is pleasure ? One should live subject to neither. 
Giving up all gaiety, circumspect, restrained, one should 
lead a religious life.”® According to Buddhism, there 
are two causes of the misery with which life is inseparably 
bound up— lust and ignorance; and so there are two 
cures — ^the suppression of lust and desire and the removal 
of ignorance.* It is said in the Dhammapada, “ There is 
no satisfying lusts, even by a shower of gold pieces ; he 
who knows that lusts have a short taste and cause pain, he 
is wise.”^ Penances, as they were practised among the 
ascetics of India, were discarded by Buddha as vexatious, 
unworthy, unprofitable. “Not nakedness, not platted 
hair, not dirt, not fasting, or lying on the earth, not 
rubbing with dust, not sitting motionless, can purify a 
mortal who has not overcome desires.”* Where all con- 
tact with the earthly ceases, ther^, and there only, are 
deliverance and freedom. 

The idea that man ought to libeiate himself .'’•'im the 
bondage of earthly desires is the concluciun ot a con- 
templative mind reflecting upon the short duration and 
emptiness of all bodily pleasures and the allurements Ly 
which they lead men into misery and sin. And separa- 
tion from the material woild is the ideal of tlit religious 
enthusiast whose highest aspiration is union with God 
conceived as an immaterial being, as pure spirit. 

* Hitopadesa, quoted by Monier- Mc^nici-W'lhdms, Buddhism, p 99 
Williams, /nrfifln Wtsdow, p 538 *l>hammap da 180 s? 

« Hopkins. at p ’91 v ae. .ilso Oldenberg, 

•Olcteiberg, op at p. 212 sg. op at p 301 v 
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Man’s sexual nature gives rise to various inodes of 
conduct on which moral judgments are passed. We shall 
Erst consider such relations between the sexes as are 
comprised under the heading Marriage. 

In a previous work I have endeavoured to show that in 
all probability there has been no stage in the social history 
of mankind where marriage has not existed, human mar- 
riage apparently being an inheritance from some ape-like 
progemtor.^ I then defined marriage as a more or less 
durable connection between male and female, lasting 
beyond the mere act of propagation till after the birth of 
the offspring. This is marriage in the natural history sense 
of the term. As a social institution, on the other hand, it 
has a somewhat different meaning .^t is a union regulated 
by custom or law.* Bociety lays down rules relating to the 
sdection of partners, to the mode of contracting marriage, 
to its form, and to its duration. These rules are essentially 
expressions of moral feelings. 

There is, first, a circle of persons within which marriage 
is prohibited. It seems that the horror of incest is w^- 
nigh universal in the human race, and that the few cases ip 
which this feeling is said to be absent can only be regarded 


' Westermarck, History of Human 
Marriage, ch iii s^q 
* The b^t definition of marriage as 
a soaal institution which I have met 
with IS the following one given by 
Dr Fnednchs (‘ Einzeluntersuch- 
ungen zur vergleichenden Rechts- 
wissenschaft,' in Zeitschr. f vtrgl 


Rechlsmss x 255) — " Eine von 
dec Rechtsordnung aneikannte und 
pnvilegiite Vereinigung gescblechts- 
diSerenter Peisonen, entweder zur 
Flihrung ernes gemeinsamen Haus- 
standes und zum Geschlechtsver- 
kehr, oder zum ansschheaslichen Ge- 
schlechtsverkehr " 
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as abnormalities. But the degrees of kinship within whidi 
marriage is forbidden are by no means the same every- 
where. It is most, and almost universally, abominated 
between parents and children. It is also hdd in general 
abhorrence between brothers and sisters who are children 
of the same mother as well as of the same father. Most 
of the exceptions to this rule refer to royal persons, for 
whom it is considered improper to contract marriage with 
indivi(^uals of less exalted birth ; but among a few peoples 
incestuous unions are practised on a larger scale on account 
of extreme isolation or as a result of vitiated instincts.^ 
It seems, however, that habitual marriages between 
brothers and sisters have been imputed to certain peoples 
without sufficient reason.® This is obviously true of the 
Veddahs of Ceylon, who have long been supposed to 
regard the marriage of a man with his younger sister as tie 
proper marriage.® “ Such incest,” says Mr. Nevill, “ never 
was allowed, and never could be, while the Vaedda 


1 Westermarck, op cti ch xiv sa 
* This IS apparently the case with 
various peaces mentioned by Sir 
J G Frazer (Pausamas's DescnpHoti 
of Greece, 11. 84 sj ) as being addicted 
to incestuous unions Mr Turner's 
short statement {Samoa, p 341) that 
among the New Caledomans no 
laws of consangumity were ob- 
served in their marriages, and that 
even the nearest relatives united, 
radically differs from M de Rochas' 
description of the same people 
" Les Nto-Cal^doniens," he says 
{Nouvelle Calidonte, p. 232], " ne se 
manent pas entre proches parents 
du c6t6 patemel , mais du cote ma- 
ternel, ils se manent a tons les 
degrSs de cousinage " Brothers and 
sisters, after they have reached 
.years of matunty, are no longer per 
nutted to entertain any social inter- 
course with each other , they are 
prohibited from keeping each other 
company even m the presence of a 
thud person , and if they casually 
meet they must instantly go out of 
the way or, if that is impossible, the 
sister must throw herself on the 
ground with her face downwards. 
" Cet Oloignement," M de Rochas 


adds (tbtd p 239), " qui n “st certes 
I'efiet m du mdpris m de I'lnimitid, 
me paraSt a6 dWe ox.sK'^ration dt- 
raisonnable d'un suntiiu u. naturel, 
I'horreur de I’lnceste " Su J G 
Frazer says that, accurdmg to Mr 
Thomson, the marriage of' brothers 
with sisters has been practised 
among the Mosai , but a later and, 
as it seems, better mf ined author- 
.ty tells us tiiat " the Masai do not 
marry the..' near relations " and 
that " mcest is unknown among 
them" (Hinde 1 he LaA uf the Masai, 
p 76) Again, the statement that 
an.ong the Obongos a dwarf race 
in West Africa, sisters marry with 
bii'th*'rs IS onlv based on informa- 
tion (ieiii ni anotherpeople,the 
Ashangos, who have a strong anti- 
patny to them (Du Cliaillu, Journey 
to Asham’o-Land, p 320) I.iebich's 
asset i.on (iJie Zigeune, . p 49) i-hat 
the Gypsies allow a brother to marry 
his sister is certamly not true of the 
Gypsies ol Finland, who greatly ab- 
hor incest (Thesleff, ‘Zigenarhf 1 Fm- 
land,’inNyaBr»sse«,i897,no 331 B). 

■ Bailey, ' Wild Tribes of the Ved- 
dahs of Ceylon,' in Trans, Ethn Soc 
M S 11. 294 sq. 
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customs lingered. Incest is regarded as worse than murder. 
So positive is this feeling, that the Tamils have based a 
legend upon the instant murder of his sister by a Vaedda to 
whom she had made undue advances. The mistake arose 
from gross ignorance of Vaedda usages. The title of a 
cousin with whom marriage ought to be contracted, that is, 
mother’s brother’s daughter, or father’s sister’s daughter, 
is nagti or nangi. This, in Sinhalese, is applied to a younger 
sister. Hence if you ask a Vaedda, ‘ Do you marry 
your sisters ? ’ the Sinhalese interpreter is apt to say, ‘ Do 
you marry your naga ? ’ The reply is (I have often tested 
it), ‘ Yes — ^we always did formerly, but now it is not always 
observed.’ You say then, ‘ What ? marry your own-sister- 
naga ? ’ and the reply is an angry and insulted denial, the 
very question appearing a gross insult.” The same writer 
adds : — “ In no case did a person marry one of the same 
family, even though the relationship was lost in remote 
antiquity. Such a marriage is incest. The penalty for 
incest was death.” ^ 

As a rule, the prohibited degrees are more numerous 
among peoples unaffected by mbdern civilisation than they 
are in more advanced communities, the prohibitions in a 
great many cases referring even to all the members of the 
tribe or clan ; and the violation of these rules is regarded 
as a most heinous crime.^ 

The Algonquins speak of cases where men have been put to 
death by their nearest kinsfolk for marrying women of their own 
clan.^ Among the Asiniboin, a Siouan tribe, a chief can commit 
murder with impunity if the murdered person be without 
friends, but if he married within his gens he would be dismissed, 
on account of the general disgust which such a union would 
arouse.* The Hottentots used to punish alliances between first 
or second cousins with death.* A Bantu of the coast region * 
considers similar unions to be ** something horrible, something 
unutterably disgraceful.”" The Busoga of the Uganda 

Nevill, ' Vaeddas of Ceylon,’ m Ann Rep Bur Ethn xv 234 
Taprobaman, 1 178 * Kolben, Present State of ths Cape 

■ Westennaick, op. ett. p. 297 sqq of Good Hope, 1 155 sq 

■Frazer, Totem%sm,v. 59 •Theal, History of the Boers tn 

* Dorsey, ‘ Siouan Sociology,' in South Afhca, p. 16 
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Protectoimte held in great abhorrence anything like incest even 
amongst domestic animals.^ Among the iLandhs of India “ inter- 
marriage between persons of the same tnbe, however large or 
scattered, is considered incestuous and punishable with death.” ‘ 
In the Malay Archipelago submersion is a common punishment 
for incest,® but among certain tribes the guilty parties are killed 
and eaten * or buried alive.* In Efate, of the New Hebrides, it 
would be a crime punishable with death for a man or woman to 
marry a person belonging to his or her mother’s clan , * and the 
Mortlock Islanders are said to inflict the same punishment upon 
anybody who has sexual intercourse with a relative belonging to 
his own “ tribe.” ^ Nowhere has marriage been bound by more 
severe laws than among the Australian aborigines Their tribes 
are grouped in exogamous subdivisions, the number of which 
varies ; and at least before the occupation of the country by the 
whites the regular punishment for marriage or sexual inter- 
course with a person belonging to a forbidden division was 
death.® 

Not less intense is the horror of incest among nations 
that have passed beyond savagery and barbarisrri. Among 
the Chinese incest with a grand-u'icle, a fathei’s first 
cousin, a brother, or a nephew, is punishable by .i.'ath, and 
a man who marries his niotficr’s sister is straugiea ; nay, 
punishment is inflicted even on him who marries a person 
with the same surname as his own, sixty blows being the 
penalty.® So also incest was held in the utmost horror by 
the so-called Aryan peoples in ancient timet.^' In the 
‘ Institutes of Vishnu ’ it is said that sexual intercourse 


* Johnston, Uganda Proitetorate, u 
719 

* Maepherson, quoted by Percival, 
Land of the Veda.v 34$ Cf Hunter, 
Annals of Rural Bengal, 111 81, 

■ Wilken, Huwehjhen tusschen 
bloedverwanlen, p 26 sq Riedel, De 
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* Macdonald, Oceania, p. 181 sg 
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\nth one’s mother or daughter or daughter-in-law is a 
crime of the highest degree, for which there is no other 
atonement, than to proceed into the flames.^ 

Various theories have been set forth to account for the 
prohibition of marriage between near kin. 1 criticised 
some of them in my book on the ‘ History of Human 
Marriage,’ and ventured at the same time on an explana- 
tion of my own.^ I pointed out that\there is an innate 
aversion to sexual intercourse between persons living very 
closely together from early youth, and that, as such 
persons are in most cases related by blood, this feeling 
would naturally display itself in custom and law as a horror 
of intercourse between near kini Indeed, an abundance of 
ethnographical facts seem to indicate that it is not in the 
\first place by the degree of consanguinity, but by the 
Iclose living together, that prohibitory laws against inter- 
marriage are determined, llius many peoples have a rule 
of “ exogamy ” which does not depend on kinship at all, 
but on purely local considerations, all the members of 
a horde or village, though not related by blood, being 
forbidden to intermarry.^ The prohibited degrees are 
very differently defined in the customs or laws of different 
nations, and it appears that the extent to which relatives 
are prohibited from intermarrying is nearly connected 
with their close living together. Very often the pro- 
hibitions against incest are more or less one-sided, 
applying more extensively either to the relatives on the 
father’s side or to those on the mother’s, according as 
descent is reckoned through men or women. Now, since 

V ^ Jnsttbi/ei of Vxshnu, xxxiv i sq Ueich aucb fUr die Lokalgruppe Gel- 
* Westennarck, op ct( p 310 sqq tung hat " This, however, is only 
’ HeiTCunow(i)t« VeruimiitseAa/ts- Herr Cunow's own mlep'nce And it 
Organtsaftonen der Australneger, p may be asked why it is more " pecu- 
187) finds this argument "rather har *' to suppose that the prohibition 
pecuhar," and ofieis himself a dif- of marriage between near km has 
ferent explanation of the rule in sprung from aversion to sexual in- 
question He writes : — " In der tercoune between persons living 
Wirkhchkeit erklart sich das Verbot closely together, than to assume 
einiach daraus, dass sehr oft die that the rule which forbids mama^e 
Lokalgruppe nut dem Geschlechts- between unrelated persons hvmg m 
verband tezidiungsweise dem To- the same commiimty has sprung 
temverband kongruirt, und dem- from the prolubition of mamage 
nach das was filr die Gens gilt, zug- between kindred. 
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the line of descent is largely connected with local relation- 
ships, we may reasonably infer that the same local relation- 
ships exercise a considerable influence on the table of 
prohibited degrees. However, in a large number of cases 

E rohibitions of intermarriage are only indirectly influenced 
y the close living together.^ Aversion to the intermar- 
riage of persons who live in intimate connection with one 
another has called forth prohibitions of the intermarriage 
of relations ; and, as kinship is traced by means of a 
system of names, the name comes to be considered iden- 
tical with relationship. This system is necessarily one- 
sided. Though it will keep up the record of descent 
either on the male or female side, it cannot do both at 
once ; ® and the line which has not been kept up by such 
means of record, even where it is recognised as a line of 
relationship, is naturally more or less neglected and soon 
forgotten. Hence the prohibited degrees frequently ex- 
tend very far on the one side — to the whole clan — but 
not on the other. It should also be remembered that, 
according to primitive ideas, the name itself C'H,«tttutes a 
mystic link between those who have it in common. “ In 
Greenland, as everywhere else,” says Dr. Nansen, “ the 
name is of great importance : it is believed that there is a 
spiritual affinity between two people of the same name.” ® 
Generally speaking, the feeling that two persons are 
intimately connected in some way or other may, through 
an association of ideas, give rice to the notion that marriage 
or sexual intercourse between them is incestuous. Hence 
the prohibitions of marriage Jsetween relatif)ns by alliance 
and by adoption. Hence,- too, Ui._ prohibitions of the 
Roman and Greek Churches on the ground of what is 
called “ spiritual relationship.” 

^ 1 do not undeistand how any what I have said, he might have 
reader of my book can, hke Heir saved himseli the trouble he has 
Cunow(o^ cif p 186 so? ), attribute taken to pi my great ignorance of 
to me the statement that the group early social o^anisations 
within which mtermamage is pro ’ Cf Tylor, Early History of Man- 
bibited IS identical with the group kind, p 285 sq 
of people who live closely together • Nansen. Eskimo Life, p 230 
If he had read a little more carefully 
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The question arises : — ^How has this instinctive aversion 
to marriage and sexual intercourse in general between 
persons living closely together from early youth origin- 
ated ? I have suggested that it may be the result of 
natural selection. ) Darwin’s careful studies of the effects 
of cross- and self-fertilisation in the vegetable kingdom, 
the consensus of opinion among eminent breeders, and 
experiments made with rats, rabbits, and other animals, 
seem to have proved that self -fertilisation of plants and 
close inter-breeding of animals are more or less injurious 
fto the species ; and it is probable that the evil chiefly 
results, from the fact that the uniting sexual elements were 
not sufficiently differentiated. ^Now it is impossible to 
believe that a physiological la^^which holds good of the 
rest of the animal kingdom, as also of plants, would not 
apply to man as well.i But it is difficult to adduce direct 
evidence for the evil effects of consanguineous marriages. 
We cannot expect very conspicuous results from other 
alliances than those between the nearest relatives — ^be- 
tween brothers and sisters, parents and children, — and the 
injurious results even of such unions would not necessarily 
appear at once. The closest kind of intermarriage which 
we have (mportunities of studying is that between first 
cousins. Unfortunately, the observations hitherto made 
on the subject are far from decisive. Yet it is noteworthy 
that of all the writers who have discussed it the majority, 
and certainly not the least able of them, have expressed 
their belief in marriages between first cousins being more 
or less unfavourable to the offspring ; and no evidence 
which can stand the test of scientific investigation has 
hitherto been adduced against this view. I Moreover, we 
have reason to believe that consanguineous marriages are 
much more injurious in savage regions, where the struggle 
for existence is often very severe, than they have proved 
to be in civilised societies, especially as it is among the well- 
to-do classes that such marriages occur most frequently. I 
Taking all these facts into consideration, I am inclined 
to think that consanguineous marriages are in some way or 
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other detrimental to the species. And here I find a quite 
sufficient explanation of the horror of incest ; not because 
man at an early stage recognised the injurious influence of 
dose intermarriage, but because the law of natural selec- 
tion must inevitably have operated. lAmong the ancestors 
of man, as among other animals, there was no doubt a time 
when blood-relationship was no bar to sexual intercourse. 
But variations, here as elsewhere, would naturally present 
themselves — ^we know how extremely liable to variations 
the sexual instinct is ; and those of our ancestors who 
avoided in-and-in breeding would survive, while the others 
would gradually decay and ultimately perish. Thus a 
sentiment would be developed which would be powerful 
enough, as a rule, to prevent injurious unions. Of course 
it would display itself, not as an innate aversion to sexual 
connections with near relatives as such, but as an aversion 
on the part of individuals to union with others with whom 
they lived ; but these, as a matter of fact, would be bluod- 
relations, so that the result would be the survival of 
the fittest. Whether man inherited this sentitnent from 
the predecessors from whom he sprang, or whctlier r was 
developed after the evolution of distinctly human qualities, 
we cannot know. It must have arisen at a stage when 
family ties became comparatively strong, and children 
remained with their parents until the age o: puberty or 
even longer. And exogamy, resulting from a natural 
extension of this sentiment to a larger group^ w >uld arise 
when single families united into hordes. 

This attempt to explain the prohibition of marriage 
between kindred and exogamy has not lacked s) rapathetic 
support,^ but more commonly,! think, it lias been rejected. 
Yet after a careful consideration of the various objections 
raised against it I find no reason to alter my opinion. 
Some of my opponents have evidently failed to grasp the 

* A. R. Wallace, in bis ' Introduc- xl. 289) says with regard to my 
tory Note ’ to my History of Human theory that, at any rate, I am " well 
Marriage, p. vi. Giddmgs, Prin- on the track " See also Ctooke, 

S pies 0/ Sociology, p 267 Howard, Tribes and Castes of the North- 
isloryM Matrimonial InsMutions,i Western Provinces and Oudh, 1 pp. 

lassqq. SirE. B Tylor (in Academy, clxxix, clxxx, ecu 
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argument on which the theory is based. Thus Professor 
Robertson Smith argued that it begins by presupposing 
the very custom which it professes to explain, the custom 
of exogamy ; that “ it postulates the existence of groups 
which through many generations (for the survival of the 
fittest implies this) avoided wiving within the group.” ^ 
But what my theory postulates is not the existence of 
exogamous groups, but the spontaneous appearance of 
individual sentiments of aversion. And if, as Mr. Andrew 
Lang maintains, my whole argument is a “vicious circle,”* 
then the theory of natural selection itself is a vicious circle, 
since there never could be a selection of qualities that did 
not exist before. 

It has been argued that if close living together calls 
forth aversion to sexual intercourse, such aversion ought 
to display itself between husband and wife as well as 
between near relatives.* But these cases are certainly not 
identical. The feeling of which I have spoken is aversion 
associated with the idea of sexual intercourse between 
persons who have lived in a long-continued intimate 
relationship from a period of life when the action of sexual 
desire is naturally out of the question.* On the other hand, 
when a man marries a woman his feeling towards her is of 
a very different kind, and his love impulse may remain, nay 
increase, during the conjugal union ; though even in this 
case long living together has undoubtedly a tendency to 
lead to sexual indifference and sometimes to positive 
aversion. The opinion that the home is kept free from 
incestuous intercourse only by law, custom, and educa- 

• Itobertson Smith m Nature, dem m vielen Fallen gerade anrci- 

xliv 271 2end, sonst wurde die alte Erfahr- 

• Lang, Social Origins, p 33 ung nicbt gcltcn, dass die Liebe, Vfo 

• Durkheim, ‘ La prohibition de sie beim Eingehen der Ehe leUte, 

I'lnceste et ses ongines,’ in L’annie oft im Laufe derselben entsteht " 
sociologique, i 64 Professor Dark- * Cf Bentham, Theory of Legisla- 

heira refers in this connection to an tion, p 220 — " Individuals accus- 
article by Dr Siminel, ‘Die Ver- tomcd to see each other and to know 
wandtenehe,’ in Vossische Zeitung, each other, from an age which is 
June 3rd and loth,^ 1894 But I neither capable of conceiving the 
cannot find that Dr Simmel is really desire nor of inspiring it, will see each 
opposed to 111 y view He only says, other with the same eyes to the end 
" Das intime Beisammenleben wirkt of life " 

kemeswegs nur abstumpfend, son- 
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tion,^ shows lack of disctimination. Law may forbid a son 
to marry his mother, a brother to marry his sister, but it 
could not prevent him from desiring such a union. Have 
the most draconic codes ever been able to suppress, say, 
homosexual love ? As Plato observed, an unwritten law> 
defends as sufficiently as possible parents from incestuous 
intercourse with their children, brothers from intercourse 
with their sisters ; “ nor docs the thought of such a thing 
ever enter at all into the minds of most of them.” ^ 
Considering the extreme variability to which the sexual 
impulse is subject, it is not astonishing that cases of what 
we consider incestuous intercourse sometimes do occur. It 
seems to me more remarkable that the abhorrence of incest 
should be so general, and the exceptions to the rule so few. 

Dr. Havelock Ellis, again, objects that my theory 
assumes the existence of a land of instinct which can with 
difficulty be accepted. “ An innate tendency,” he says, 
at once so specific and so merely negative, involving at 
the same time deliberate intellectual processes, can only 
with a certain force be introduced into the accepted class of 
instincts. It is ?s awkward and artificial an instinct as 
would be, let u.' say, an instinct to avoid eating the apples 
that grew In one’s own orchard. The explanation of the 
abhorrence of incest is really, however, exceedingly simple. 

. . . The normal failure of the pairing instinct to manifest 
itself in the case of brothers and sisters, or of boys and 
girls brought up together from infancy, is a merely nega- 
tive phenomenon due to the inevitable absence under those 
circumstances of the conditions which evoke the pairing 
impulse. . . . Between those who have been brought up 
together from childhood all the sensory stimuli of vision, 
hearing, and touch have been dulled by use, trained to the 
calm level of affection, and deprived of their potency to 

> For advocates of such a view see ing to Mr Colenso (Maori Races, p 
Westennarck, op at p 310 sqq. 47 sq ). adult brothers and sisters 
More recently it ms been expressed slept together, as they had always 
by Krauss, m Ur-Quell, iv 151, done from their birth, "not only 
and Fmck, Primitive Love, p 49 without sin, but without thought of 
• Plato, Leges, viii 838 Among it " 
the Maons of New Zealand, accord- 
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arouse the erethistic excitement 'which produces sexual 
tumescence.” ^ I think that Ellis has considerably 
exaggerated the difference between my theory and his own. 
The “ instinct ” of which I haise spoken is simply aversion 
to sexual intercourse with cert^iin persons, and this is a no 
more complicated mental pheijiomenon than, for instance, 
an animal’s aversion to eating certain kinds of substances. 
Indeed, Dr. Ellis himself, in h js excellent * Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex,’ gives us many instances not only of 
sexual indifference, but of sexusil aversion, quite instinctive 
in character.® Thus the largest^ proportion of male inverts 
described by him experience what is called horror femintg, 
that is to say, “ woman as an object of sexual desire is dis- 
gusting ” (not merely indifferent) to them.® And Dr. 
Ellis also repeatedly speaks of the,“ abhorrence ” of incest. 

The objection has been raised that, if my explanation 
of the prohibition of incest wert? correct, connections 
between unrelated persons who have been brought up 
together should be. as repulsive as connections between 
near kin ; whereas, as a matter of fact, the two cases are 
regarded in a very different light, the latter, only, Iseing 
held incestuous.* Much, of course, depends on the 
closeness of the union, and Dr. Steinmetz’s argument that 
“ the very sensual Frenchmen often seem to marry the \ 
lady friends of their earliest youth,”® is certainly not to 
the point. I believe that sexual love between a man and 
his foster-daughter is almost as great an abnormality 
as sexual love between a father and his daughter ; and 
among some- peoples marriages between persons who have 
been brought up together in the same family or who 


^ Havelock Elhs, Sludus tn the 
Psychology of Sex, ‘ Sexual Selection 
m Man,' p 205 sq 
> I have been blamed for making 
an illentimate use of the word " u- 
stinct"’ (Crawley, The Mystic Rose 
p 446) But if. as Dr Ellis says, " an 
instinct 15 fundamentally a more or 
less complicated series of reflexes set 
in action by a definite stimulus,” or 
os Mr Crawley puts it {op. at p 


446), instinct " has nothing in its 
content except response of function 
to environment," then the aversion 
I speak of may certainly be called 
an instmct. 

* Havelock EUis, op. at p. 164. 

* Steinmeta, ' Die neueren Foiach- 
ungen zur G^hibhte der mensch- 
lichen Famihe,' m Zntschr,^,^/ 
Soaalunss 11 818 sq 

*Jbtd 11 818. 
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b«long to the same local group, without being related to 
each other hy blood, are held blamable or are actually 
prohibited.^ Even between lads and girls who have been 
educated in the same school there is a remarkable absence 
of erotic feelings, as appears from an interesting com- 
munication by a person who has for many years been the 
head-mistress of such a school in Finland. One youth 
assured her that neither he nor any of his friends would 
ever think of marrying a girl who had been their school- 
fellow ; ^ and I heard of a lad who made a great distinction 
between girls of his own school and other, “ real,” girls, as 
he called them. Yet however objectionable and unnatural 
unions between foster-parents and foster-children or 
^between foster-brothers and foster-sisters may appear to 
us, I do not deny that unions between the nearest 
blood-relatives inspire a horror of their own ; and it seems 
natural that they should do so considering that from earliest 
times the aversion to sexual intercourse between persons 
living closely together has been expressed in prohibitions 
against unions between kindred. Such unions have been 
stigmatised by custom, law, and religion, whilst much less 
notice has been taken of intercourse between unrelated 
persons who may occasionally have grown up in the same 
household. The belief in the supernatural, especially, has 
played a very important part in the ideas referring to 
incest, as in other points of sexual morality, owing to the 
mystery which surrounds everything connected with the 
function of reproduction.® The Aleuts in early times 
believed that incest, which they considered the gravest 
crime, was always followed by the birth of monsters with 
walrus tusks, beards, and other disfigurations.^ The Kafirs 

^ Westermarck, op ctt p. 321 sqq. * For the connection between reli- 
Among the Western Islanders of gious feelings and the sexual impulse, 
Torres Straits mamage was for- see Vallon and Mane, ‘ Oes psy- 
bidden, " with a remarkable deb- choses religieuses,' in Arcktoes de 
cacy of feelmg, to the sister of a Neurologtt, ser 11 vol 111 184 sq , 
man's particular fnend " (Haddon, Gadelius, Om tvingslankar, p 120 
' Ethnology of the Western Tnbe sq , Starbuck, Psychology of Ro- 
ot Torres Straits,' in Jour Anthr hgxon, p 401 sqq 
Inst xix. 315) * Veniaminof, quoted by Petrofi, 

*MHlla Hagman, ‘ FrAn sam- Report on Alaska, p. 
skolan,’ m Hwnanitas, 11 188 sq. 
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Mewise maintain that the offspring of an incestuous union 
J vnll be a monster, as “ a punishment r^flicted hj the 
ancestral spirit.” ^ The Batab of Sumatra regard a long 
drought as a decisive proof that two cousins have had 
criminal intercourse with each other.® The Galelarese 
think that incest calls forth alarming natural phenomena, 
such as earthquakes, the eruption of a volcano, or torrents 
of rain.* So also the higher religions have branded incest 
as a heinous sin. As for Christianity’s views on the 
subject, it is sufficient to notice that the prohibited degrees 
were extended by the Church,* and that the jurisdiction 
over incest, as over all sexual offences, was exercised by 
the ecclesiastical courts.® 

It has, finally, been argued that my theory utterly 
fails to explain the fact that prohibitions of inter- 
marriage frequently refer to all the members of a clan, 
even those who live in different localities.® In ad<iition to 
what I have previously observed on this point, I desire to 
emphasise that every hypothesis pretending to give a 
full explanation of prohibitions of incest must assume 
the operation of the very same mental law — that of 
association — which in my opinion accounts for clan- 
exogamy. Thus Professor Durkheim, while maintaining 
that my theory as regards the horror of inc est could not 
apply to exogamy because the members of tKTSame totem 
do not live together, is himself quite ready to resort to 
analogy to explain prohibitions extending outside the 

I totem clan. He tries to show that clan-exogamy is the 
source of aU other prohibitions against incest, and that 
clan-exogamy itself springs from totemism.^ According 


^ ‘ Shooter, Kafirs of Natal, p. 45 

* von Brenner, Besuek bei den Kan- 
ntbalen Sumatras.p 212 

* van Baarda, ' Fabelen, verhalen 
en overlevenngen der Galelareezen,’ 
in Btjdragen tot de taeU-, land- en 
volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, 
xlv (ser VI vol i ) p 514 See also 
l<'razer. Golden Bough, 11. 212 sq. 

* Westermarck, op cit p 308 
Katz, Grundnss des hanontschen 
Stra/rechts, p. 116 sq 


* Stephen, Htstory of the Crtmtnal 
Law of England, 11 411 
•Cunow, op cat p 185 Uurk- 
heim, m L'annie sociohgsque, 1 39, 
n 2 Steinmetz, in Zeitschr f 
Soctalwiss 11 819 
’ Prof Durkheim says [L'annie 
soeiohgique, 1 50) — " Le sang est 
tabou d'une maniire g^Siale et il 
taboue tout ce qui entre en rapports 
avec lui La femme est, d'une 
maniire chroniquc, le thSitre de 
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to him the rule of ckn-exogamy has been extended to near 
relatives belonging to different clans, because they are in 
no less intimate contact with each other than are the 
members of the same clan. According to my own theory, 
again, the prohibition of marriage between near relatives 
living closely together has been extended to all the 
members of the clan on account of the notion of intimacy 
connected with the idea of a common descent and with a 
common name. If I consider Professor Durkheim’s 


hypothesis extremely unsatisfactory,^ it is certainly not 
because he has called in the law of association to explain 
the rules against incest. How could anybody deny the 
operation of this law for instance in the Roman Catholic 
prohibition of marriage between co-sponsors, or in the rule 
prevalent in Eastern Europe according to which the 
groomsman at the wedding is forbidden to intermarry with 
the family of the bride,® or in laws prohibiting marriage 
between relatives by alliance ? And why might not the 


manifestaticms sanglantes , La 
lemme est done, elle anssi, et d'une 
manifire igalementchronique, tabou 

g onr les autres membres du clan ” 
[owcver.the taboo is not restneted 
tothemembeis of the clan, but refers 
also to near relatives belonging to 
difiercnt clans, and this has to be 
explained M Durkheim writes (t&td 
pig) — " Quand on a pns I'habitude 
de regarder comme incestueux et 
abominables les rapports conjugaux 
de sujets qui sont nominalement du 
m£me clan, les rapports sinulaires 
d'lndividus qui, tout en ressortissant 
verbalement h des clans difi&ents, 
sont pourtant en contact aussi ou 
plus mtime que les pr£cidents, ne 
peuvent manquer de prendre le 
mSme caracthre." And further («htd. 
p 58) — " Quand le totinusme dis- 
paialt, et avec lui la parent6sp6ciale 
au dan, I’exoganue devientsohdaire 
des nouveaux types de famille qui 
se constituent et qui reposent sur 
d’^utres bases, et comme ces families 
sont plus resbeintes que n'dtait le 
clan, elle se circonscnt, elle 
aussi, dans un cercle moms 8tendu , 
le nombre des mdividus entre les- 
quels le manage estprohibddimmue 


C est amsi que, par une Evolution 
graduelle, elle en est amv6e h 
r^tat actuel oh les manages entre 
ascendants et descendants, entre 
frhres et soeurs, sont h pen pr^s 
les seuls qui soient radicalement 
mterdits " 

* Professor Durkheim tnes to ex- 
plain a phenomenon of universal pre- 
valence through an institution which 
has been proved to exist among 
certam peoples only. How does 
Professor Durkheim know that to- 
tem dans once prevailed among 
all peoples who now prohibit the 
intermamage of near relatives ’ 
If the rules which prevent parents 
from marrying their children and 
brothers from marrymg their sisters 
are survivals of ancient totemism, 
how shall we explain the normal 
aversion to such unions 7 Ancient 
totemism can certainly not account 
for this But then the coincidence 
between these two facts — ^the legal 
prohibition of incest and the 
psychical aversion to it — ^is merely 
accidental , and this seems to me 
a preposterous supposition See 
Additional Notes 

■Maine, Dissertafions, p 257 sq. 
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same law be applied to other relationships also, such Ajf 
those constituted by a common descent or a common 
name ? 


There is not only an inner circle within which no 
marriage is allowed, but also an outer circle outside of 
which marriage is either prohibited or at least disapproved 
of. Like the inner circle, the outer one varies greatly in 
extent.^ Probably every people considers it a disgrace, if 
not a crime, for its men, and even more so for its women, 
to marry within a race very different from its own, 
/especially if it be an inferior race. The Romans were 
prohibited from marrying barbarians — the emperor 
Valentinian inflicted the penalty of death for such unions ;• 
and a modern European girl who married an Australian 
native would no doubt be regarded as an outcast by her 
own society. Among many peoples marriage very seldom 
or never takes place outside the limits of the tribe or 
community. In India there are several instances of this. 
The Tipperahs and Abors view with abhorrence the idea 
of their girls marrying out of their clan ; * and Colonel 
Dalton was gravely assured that, “ when one of the 
daughters of Padam so demeans herself, the sun and moon 
refuse to shine, and there is such a strife in the elements 
that all labour is necessarily suspended, till by sacrifice and 
oblation the stain is washed away.” * In ancient Peru it 
was not lawful for the natives of one province or village to 
intermarry with those of another.® Marriage with foreign 
women was unlawful at Sparta and Athens.® At Rome 
any marriage of a citizen with a woman who was not 
herself a Roman citizen, or did not belong to a community 
possessing the privilege of connubium with Rome, was 
invalid, and no legitimate children could be born of such a 
union. ^ 

*■ Westcnnarck, op at p 363 tqq Part of the Royal Commentanes of 

> Rrmsbach Romsche Ehe, p 463 the Yncas, 1 308 

* Lewm, Wild Races of South- • Muller, History of the Done Race, 

Eastern India, p 201 11 302 Hearn, The Aryan House- 

* Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p 28. hold, p 156 sq 

* Garcilasso de U Vega, First ' Gaius, InsMutiones, 1. 56. 
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^Prohibitions of intermarriage also very often relate to 
persons belonging to different classes or castes of the same 
community.^ To mention a few instances. The wild 
tribes of Brazil consider alliances between slaves and free- 
men highly disgraceful.® In Tahiti, if a woman of 
condition chose an inferior person as her husband, the 
children he had by her were killed.® In the Malay 
Archipelago marriages between persons of different rank 
are, as a rule, disapproved of, and in some places prohibi- 
ted.* In India intermarriage between different castes, 
though formerly permissible, is now altogether prohibited.?-' 
In Rome plebeians and patricians could not intermarry till 
the year 445 b.c., nor were marriages allowed between 
patricians and clients ; and Cicero himself disapproved of 
intermarriages of ingenut and freedmen.® Among the 
Teutonic peoples in ancient times any freeman who 
married a slave became a slave himself. ^ As late as the 
thirteenth century a German woman who had intercourse 
with a serf lost her liberty ; * and both in Germany and 
Scandinavia, when the nobility emerged as a .hilinct order 
from the class of freemen, marriages between persons of 
noble birth and persons who, although free, were not noble 
came to be considered misalliances.® Even in modern 
Europe there survive traces of the former class endogamy. 
According to German Civil Law, the marriage of a man 
belonging to the high nobility with a woman of inferior 
birth is still regarded as a dtsparagium, and the woman is 
not entitled to the rank of her husband, nor is the full 
right of inheritance possessed by her or her children.^® 
Although in no way prevented by law, marriages out of 


^ Westennaick, op ett. p. 368 mq 

* von Martiua, Beitrllge tur Eikno- 
graphte Amenha's, i 71 yon Spix 
ana von Martins, Travels in Brattl, 
11 74 

' mbs, Polynesian Researches. 1 
256. Cook, Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean, u 171 sq. 

* Westermarck, op cit p. 371 

° Momer-Wilbams, Htndmsm, p. 

153. 


• Mommsen, History of Ratue, 1. 
't/I Kossbach, o/> at pp 249,436 s; 

' Winrotli, Aktenskapshirtdren, p 
227 

• Ibid p 230 sq Wemhold, 
Deutsche Frauen in dem Mittelalter, 
1 349, 3S3 sq 

• Wemhold, op at 1 349 sq 
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the class are generally avoided by custom. As Sir Henry t 
Maine observes, “ the outer or endogamous limit, within 
which a man or woman must marry, has been mostly taken 
under the shelter of fashion or prejudice. It is but 
faintly traced in England, though not wholly obscured. It 
is (or perhaps was) rather more distinctly marked in the 
United States, through prejudices against the blending of 
white and coloured blood. But in Germany certain 
hereditary dignities are still forfeited by a marriage beyond 
the forbidden limits ; and in France, in spite of all formal 
institutions, marriages between a person belonging to the 
noblesse and a person belonging to the bourgeoisie (distin- 
guished roughly from one another by the particle ‘ de ’) 
are wonderfully rare, though they are not unknown.” ^ 
Religion, also, has formed a great bar to intermarriage. 
Among Muhammedans a marriage between a Christian 
man and a Muhammedan woman is not permitted under 
any circumstances, whereas it is held lawful for a Muham- 
medan to marry a Christian or a Jewish, but not a heathen, 
woman, if induced to do so by excessive love of her, or if 
he cannot obtain a wife of his own religion.* The Jewish 
law does not recognise marriage with a person of another 
belief ; * and during the Middle Ages marriage between 
Jews and Christians was prohibited by the Christians also.^ 
St. Paul indicates that a Christian was not allowed to marry 
a heathen.® Tertullian calls such an alliance fornication ;® 
and in the fourth century the Council of Elvira forbade 
Christian parents to give their daughters in marriage 
to heathens.’ Even the adherents of different Christian 
confessions have been prohibited from intermarrying. In 


* Marne, DtsserUittons on Early 
Law and Custom, p 224 sg 

* Lane, Manners and Customs of the 
Modem Egyptians, 1 123 d’Escay- 
rac de Lanture, Die afrtkamsche 
Wuste, p 68. 

' Frankel, Grundhnien des mo- 
saisch talmudischen Eherechts, p xx 
Ritter, Philo und die Halacha, p 71 

* A^dree, Zur Volhskunde der 
Juden p 48 Nenbauer, ‘ Notes on 


the Race-Types of the Jews,’ in 
Jour Anthr Inst xv 19 
' I Corinthians, vii 39 
•Tertullian, Ad uxorem, 11 3 

(Migne, Patrologiee cursus, 1 1292 
s?) 

’ Concilium Eliberitanum, cap 15 
sq (Labbe-Mansi, Sacrorum Conctli- 
orum collectio, 11 8) See also Mdller, 
Das sexuelle Leben der ehnstlichen 
Kulturvolher, p 54 
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the Roman Catholic Church the prohibition of marriage 
with heathens and Jews was soon followed by the pro- 
hibition of “ mixed marriages,” and Protestants likewise 
forbade such unions.^ Mixed marriages are not now 
contrary to the civil law either among Roman Catholic or 
Protestant nations, but in countries belonging to the 
Orthodox Greek Church ecclesiastical restrictions have 
been adopted, and are still recognised, by the State.^ 

The endogamous rules are in the first place due to the 
proud antipathy people feel to races, nations, classes, or 
religions different from their own. He who breaks such a 
rule is regarded as an offender against the circle to which 
he belongs. He hurts its feelings, he disgraces it at the 
same time as he disgraces himself. Irregular connections 
outside the endogamous circle are often looked upon with 
less intolerance than marriage, which places the parties on 
a more equal footing. A traveller relates that at Djidda, 
where sexual morality is held in little respect, a Bedouin 
woman may yield herself for money to a Turk or European, 
but would think herself for ever dishonoured she were 
joined to him in lawful wedlock.® In Rome contubernium, 
but not marriage, could take place between freemen and 
slaves.* And among ourselves public opinion regards it 
as a much more lenient offence if a royal person keeps a 
woman of inferior rank as his concubine than if he 
marries her. 

Modern civilisation tends more or less to pull down the 
barriers which separate races, nations, the various classes of 
society, and the adherents of different religions. The endo- 
gamous rules have thus become less stringent and less 
restricted. Whilst civilisation has narrowed the inner limit 
within which a man or woman must not marry, it has 
widened the outer limit within which a man or woman 
may marry, and generally marries. The latter of these 
processes has been one of vast importance in man’s history. 

* Wmroth, op cit p 213 sqq 

' Ib%d p 220 sq 

’ de Gobineau, Moral and Intel- 
lectual Dtverstiy of Races, p 174, n I 
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Originating in race- or class-pride, or in religious intoler- 
ance, the endogamous rules have in their turn helped to 
keep up and to strengthen these feelings. Frequent 
intermarriages, on the other hand, must have the very 
opposite effect. 

Like the rules referring to the choice of partners, so the 
modes of contracting marriage and the ideas as to what in 
this respect is right and proper have undergone successive 
changes, ^he practice of capturing wives prevails in cer- 
tain parts of the world, and traces of it are met with in the 
marriage ceremonies of several peoples, indicating that it 
occurred more frequently in past ages.^ This practice, as 
it seems to me, has chiefly sprung from the aversion to close 
intermarriage, together with the difficulty a savage ,man 
may have in procuring a wife in a friendly manner, with- 
out giving compensation for the loss he inflicts on her 
family. We may imagine that it chiefly occurred at a stage 
of social growth where family ties had become stronger, 
and man lived in small groups of nearly related persons, 
but where the idea of barter had scarcely presented itself 
to his mind. 4 Yet there is no reason to think that capture 
was at any period the exclusive form of contracting mar- 
riage ; its prevalence seems to have been much exaggerated 
by McLennan and his school.^ It is impossible to believe 
that there ever was a time when friendly negotiations 
between families who could intermarry were altogether 
unknown. The custom prevalent among many savage 
tribes of a husband taking up his abode in his wife’s 
family seems to have arisen very early in man’s history. 

Among most uncivilised peoples now existing a man has, 
in some way or other, to give compensation for his bride.® 
The simplest way of purchasing a wife is to give a kins- 
woman in exchange for her — a practice prevalent among 

' Westermaick, op. ctl ch xvu act of violence. But, as Dr. Have- 

* Dr Crosse (Die Formen der lock Elks justly observes [Studies tu 
Famthe, p 105) goes so far as to the Psyckohgy of Sex, ' Analysis of 
believe tut marriage by capture the Si^al Impulse,' p. 62, n. 2), 
has never been a form of marriage this position is too extoeme 
recognised by custom or lav, but * Westermarck, op at p 390 sqq, 
only an occasional and punishaUe 
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Australian tribes. Much more common is the custom of 
obtaining a wife by services rendered tp her father, the man 
taking up his abode with the family of the girl for a certain 
time, during which he worb as a servant. But the ordinary 
compensation for a girl is property paid to her father, or in 
some cases to her uncle, or to some other relatives as well 
as to the father. Marriage by exchange or purchase is not 
only general among existing lower races ; it occurs, or 
formerly occurred, ampng semi-civilised nations of a higher 
culture as well — ^in Central America and Peru, in China 
and Japan, in the various branches of the Semitic race, in 
the past history of all so-called Aryan peoples. We have 
no evidence that it is a stage through which every race has 
passed ; we notice its absence among some of the rudest 
races with whom we are acquainted. Yet with much more 
reason than marriage by capture , p urchase of wiv es may be 
said to form a general sta^ in the social history of man- 
kind. Although the two practices may occur simulta- 
neously, the former seems more often to have succeeded 
ithe latter, as barter in general has followed upon robbery. 
It has been suggested that the transition from marriage by 
capture to marriage by purchase was brought about in the 
following way : abduction, in spite of parents, was the 
primary form ; then there came the offering of compen- 
sation to escape vengeance ; and this grew eventually into 
the making of presents or paying a sum beforehand.' The 
price was a compensation for the loss sustained in the 
giving up of the girl and a remuneration for the expenses 
incurred in her maintenance till the time of her marriage. 
The girl was regarded more or less in the light of property, 
to take her away from her owner without bis consent was 
theft/ To claim a compensation for her was his right, or 
even his duty. The Indians in Columbia consider it in the 
highest degree disgraceful to the girl’s family if she is given 
away without a price ; * and in certain tribes of California 

* Koenigswarter, £tudes htslortquss ^ Bancroft, Native Races of the 
sur le diveloppement de la soeiiti Pacific States, \ 277 Cf von Weber, 
kumaine, p 53. Spencer, Principles Vier Jahre in Afnha, u 215 sq 
of Souology, I 625 (Kafirs) 
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' “ the children of a woman for whom no money was paid 
are accounted no better than bastards^ and the whole 
^ family are condemned.” 

With progressing civilisation, however, the practice of 
purchasing wives has been gradually abandoned, and come 
to be looked upon as infamous. The wealthier classes took 
the first step, and poorer and ruder persons subsequently 
followed their examples. Thus in India, in ancient times, 
the Asura fornii, or marriage by purchase, was lawful for 
aU the four castes. Afterwards it fell into disr^ute, and 
was prohibited among the Brahmanas and iGhatriyas, 
whereas it was still approved of in the case of a Vaisya and 
a Sudra. But in the ‘ Laws of Manu ’ it is forbidden 
altogether.*! It is said there, “ No father who knows the 
law must take even the smallest gratuity for his daugh- 
ter ; for a man who, through avarice, takes a gratuity, 
is a seller of his offspring.” * The Gre^ of the historical 
age had ceased to buy their wives.. In Rome confaneatio, 
which suggested no idea of purchase, was in the very 
earliest known time the form of marriage in force among 
the patricians ; and among clients and plebeians, also, 
I the purchase of wives came to an end in remote antiquity, 
surviving as a mere symbol in their coemptto?‘ Among 
the Germans marriage by purchase was abolished only 
after their conversion to Christianity.®! In the Talmudic 
law the purchase of wives appears as merely symbolical, 
the bride-price being fixed at a nominal amount.® In 
China, although marriage presents correspond exactly 
to purchase-money in a contract of sale, the people will 
not hear of their being called a “ price ” which shows 
that here, too, some feeling of shame is attached to the 
idea of selling a daughter. 

We may discern two different ways in which this 

* Po-weis, Tnbes of California, ‘ Gnmm, Deutsche Rechtsalter- 

pp 22, 56 thumer, p. 424 

* Imws of Manu, 111 23 sgq ' Cans, Erbrecht, 1. 138 

’ Ibid m 51 Cf. ibid ix 93, 98 ’ Jamieson, ‘ Marriage Laws,' in 

* Rossbach, op cit pp 92, 146, China Review, x. 78 n * 
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gradual disappearance of marriage hy purchase has taken 
place. On the one hand, the purchase became a symbol, 
appearing as a sham sale in the marriage ceremonies or 
as an exchange of presents ; on the other hand, the 
purchase sum was transformed into the morning gift and 
the dotal portion, a part — afterwards the whole — being 
given to the bride either directly by the bridegroom or by 
her father. These transformations of marriage by purchase 
have taken place not only in the history of the civilised 
nations, but among several peoples who are still in a savage 
or semi-civilised state ; and of a few of them it is 
expressly stated that they consider marriage by purchase 
a disgraceful practice.' 

From marriage by purchase we have thus come to the 
practice of dower, which is apparently the very reverse of 
it. But whilst the marriage portion partly derives its 
origin from the purchase of wives, it doQS not do so in 
every case. It serves different ends, often indissolubly 
mixed up together. It may have the meaning of a return 
gift. It may imply that the wife as well as the husband 
IS expected to contribute- to the expenses of the joint 
household. It is also very often intended to be a settle- 
ment for the wife in case the marriage te dissolved through 
the husband’s death or otherwise.* In the social history of 
the civilised races the marriage portion has played so 
prominent a part, that, as we have spoken of a stage of 
marriage by purchase, we may speak of another and later 
stage where fathers are bound by custom or law to portion 
their daughters. The Jews * and Muhammedans * consider 
it a religious duty for a man to give a dower to his 
daughter. In Greece the dowry came to be thought 
almost necessary to make the distinction between a wife 
and a concubine.® Isaeus says that no decent man would 
give his legitimate daughter less than a tenth of his 

‘ We'iteTinarck, op nt p 405 iqq lamille k Ath^nes,' in Revue de 
‘Ibid p 411 sqq ligislalton et de jurisprudence, xxiv. 

'Mayer, Rechte der Israeliten, 11 152 Pottvr, Archaologia Greeca, u 

344 208 Cf Meier and Schomann, Der 
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property ; ^ indeed, so great were the dowers given that in 
the time of ^Aristotle nearly two fifths of the whole 
territory of Sparta were supposed to belong to women.* 
In Rome, even more than in Greece, the marriage ‘portion 
became a marie of distinction for a legitimate wife ; * and 
though later on Justinian in several of his constitutions 
declares that dos is obligatory for persons of high rank 
only,* the old custom did not fall into desuetude.® The 
Prussian ‘ Landrecht * still prescribes that the father, or 
eventually the mother, shaU arrange about the wedding 
and fit up the house of the newly-married couple.® Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Code Napoldon,’ on the other hand, parents 
are not bound to give a dower to their daughters,* and the 
same principle is generally adopted by modem legislation. 
It is true that especially in the so-called Latin countries 
there is still a strong tendency to dotation,® but another 
feeling, in some measure opposed to it, is gaining ground 
everywhere. In a society where monogamy is prescribed 
by law, where the adult women outnumber the adult men, 
where many men never marry, and where married women 
too often lead an indolent life — ^in such a society the 
marriage portion in ipany cases becomes a purchase-sum 
by means of which a father buys a husband for his daughter, 
as formerly a man bought a wife from her father. But, 
as Mr. Sutherland observes, “ that pecuniary interests, 
either on one side or on the other, should conspicuously 
enter into the motives which lead to marriage, becomes 

( repulsive to the increasing delicacy of feeling ; and so we 
find that in cultured communities the dowry dies out, 
just as the purchase-money declined in the ci'vilised 
stages.”* 

* Isaeus, Oratto de Pyrrhi heredt- maier, Crundsitie des gemetnen deut- 
tate, 51, p 43 ( schen Pnvatrechts, 11 3 

* Aristotle, Pohhea, 11 9, p 1270 3 * Eccius, in von Holtzendorfi, Ett- 

' LabouUtye., sur la con- cydopddxe der Rechtsnnssenschaft, li. 
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most of the lower animal species are by instinct 
either monogamous or polygynous, with man every 
possible form of marriage occurs. There are marriages of 
one man with one woman (monogamy), of one man with 
many women (polygyny), of many men with one woman 
(polyandry), and, in a few exceptional cases, of many men 
with many women.' ^ 

Among the causes by which, the forms of ^marriage are 
influenced the numerical proportion between the sexes 
plays an important part. Polyandry seems to be due 
chiefly to a surplus of men, though it prevails only where 
the circumstances are otherwise in favour of it.® It pre- 
supposes an abnormally feeble disposition to jealousy, and 
has probably at all times been exceptional in the human 
race. There is no solid evidence for the theory set forth 
by McLennan that it was the rule in early times.® On 
the contrary, this form of marriage seems to require a 
certain degree of civilisation ; we have no trustworthy 
account of its occurrence among the lowest savages. In 

E olyandrous families the husbands are most liequently 
rothers, and the eldest brother, at least in many cases, has 
the superiority. It seems a fair conclusion that in such 
instances polyandry was originally an expression of fra- 
ternal benevolence on the part of the eldest brother, or of 
urgent demands on the part of the younger ones, who 
otherwise, on account of the scarcity of women, would 
have to live unmarried. If additional wives were after- 
wards acquired, they would naturally be considered the 
common property of all the brothers ; and in this way the 
group marriage of the Toda type seems to have evolved.* 
Polygyny, also, is to some extent dependent upon the 
proportion between the sexes. It has been observed in 
India that polyandry occurs in those parts of the country 
where the males outnumber the females, polygyny in those 
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where the reverse is the case.^ Indeed, in countries 
unaffected by European civilisation polygyny is likely 
to prevail wherever there is a majority of women. But 
the proportion between the sexes is only one cause out of 
many to which polygyny is due. 

There are several reasons why a man may desire to 
possess more than one wife.^ Monogamy requires from 
him periodical continence, not only for a certain time 
every month, but among many peoples during the 
pregnancy of his wife, and as long as she suckles her child. 
One of the chief causes of polygyny is the attraction 
which female youth and beauty exercise upon a man ; and 
at the lower stages of civilisation women generally become 
old much sooner than in more advanced communities, 
'fhe liking of men for variety is also a potent factor ; the 
Negroes of Angola asserted that they “ were not able to 
eat always of the same dish.”® We inust further take 
into account men’s desire for offspring, wealth, and 
authority. The barrenness of a wife is a very common 
reason for the choice of a new partner ; the polygyny of 
the ancient Hindus seems to have been due chiefly to the 
fact that men dreaded the idea of dying childless, and 
even now in the East the desire for offspring is one of the 
principal causes of polygyny.* The more wives, the more 
children ; and the more children, the greater power. In 
early civilisation a man’s relations and connections are 
often his only friends ; and where slavery does not prevail, 
next to a man’s wives the real servant, the only to Jie 
counted upon, is the child. Moreover, a man’s fortune is 
increased by a multitude of wives not only through their 
children, but through their work. Manual labour among 
savages is undertaken largely by women ; and when neither 
slaves nor persons who will work for hire can be procured. 


‘ Goehlert, ‘ Die Geschlechtsvcr- 
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it becomes necessary for any man who requires many 
servants to have many wives. 

Nevertheless, however desirable polygyny may be from 
the man’s point of view, it is altogether prohibited among 
many peoples, and in countries where it is an established 
institution it is practised — ^as a rule to which there are few 
exceptions — only by a comparatively small class.^ The 
proportion between the sexes partly accounts for this, but 
there are other causes of no less importance.® Where the 
amount of female labour is limited and no accumulated 
property exists, it may be very difficult for a man to keep 
a plurality of- wives. Again, where female labour is of 
considerable value, the necessity of paying the purchase- 
sum for a wife is a hindrance to polygyny which can be 
overcome only by the wealthier men. There are, more- 
over, certain factors of a psychical character which are 
unfavourable to polygyny. When love depends on 
external attractions only, it is necessarily fickle ; but when 
it implies sympathy arising from mental qualities, there is 
a tie between husband and wife which lasts long after 
youth and beauty are gone. As another obstacle to 
polygyny we have to note the true monogamous 
sentiment, the absorbing passion for one, which is not 
unknown even among savage races. Polygyny is finally 
checked by the respect in which women are held by 
men. Jealousy is not exclusively a masculine passion, and 
it is the ambition of every wife to be the mistress of her 
husband’s house. Hencdlwhere women have succeeded in 
obtaining some power o^r their husbands, or where the 
altruistic feelings of men have become refined enough to 
lead them to respect the feelings of those weaker than 
themselves, monogamy is frequently the result! 

It is certain that polygyny has been less prevalent at the 
lowest stages of civilisation — ^where wars do not seriously 
disturb the proportion of the sexes, where life is chiefly 
supported by hunting and female labour is consequently of 
slight value, and where jhere is no accumulation of wealth 

* Westermarck, op. ctt p 4J5 sqq ’ Ibid p 493 sqq 
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and no distinction of class — ^than it is at somewhat higher 
du^es.^ The more advanced savages and barbarians seem 
to indulge in this practice to a greater extent 'than the 
lower ones, many, or most, of whom are either little 
addicted to polygyny or strictly monogamous. Various 
forest tribes in Brazil are monogamous,^ and so are 
several of the Californian tribes — “ a humble and a 
lowly race, . . . one of the lowest on earth.” ® Thus the 
Karok do not allow bigamy even to a chief ; and though 
a man may own as many women for slaves as he can 
purchase, he brings obloquy on himself if he cohabits with 
more than one.* Among the Veddahs® and Andaman 
Islanders * monogamy is as rigidly insisted upon as any- 
where in Europe. The natives of Kar Nicobar “ have 
but one wife, and look upon unchastity as a very deadly 
sin.”’ Among the Koch and Old Kukis polygyny and 
concubinage are forbidden whilst among some other 
aboriginal tribes in India a man, though not expressly for- 
bidden to have maiw wives, is blamed if he has more than 
one.® Among the Karens of Burma and certain tribes 
of Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula, and the Indian 
Archipelago, polygyny is said either to be prohibited or 
unknown.^* The Hill Dyaks marry but one wife, and a 
chief who once broke through this custom lost all his 
influence.^® In Australia there are said to be some truly 
monogamous tribes ; ^ in the Birria tribe, for instance, 
“ the possession of more than one wife is absolutely for- 
bidden, or was so before the coming of the whites.”^* 
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Monogamy is all the more likely to have been the general 
rule among our earliest human ancestors as it seems to be 
so among the man-like apes. Darwin certainly mentions 
the gorilla as a polygamist ; ^ but the majority of state- 
ments we have regarding this animal are to the opposite 
effect. Relying on the most trustworthy authorities, 
Professor Hartmann says, “ The gorilla lives in a society 
consisting of male and female and their young of varying 
ages.” * 

Whilst civilisation is thus up to a certain point favour- 
able to polygyny, it leads in its higher forms to 
monogamy. Omng to the decrease of wars, the death-rate 
of the men becomes less, and the considerable dispropor- 
tion between the sexes which among many warlike peoples 
makes polygyny almost a law of nature no longer exists 
among the most advanced nations. No superstitious belief 
keeps the civilised man apart from his wife during her 
pregnancy and while she suckles her child; and the 
sucl^ng time has become much shorter since the introduc- 
tion of domesticated animals and the use of milk. To a « 
cultivated mind youth and beauty are by no means the 
only attractions of a woman ; and civilisation has made 
female beauty more durable. The desire for offspring 
becomes less intense. A large family, instead of being a 
help in the struggle for existence, is often considered an 
insufferable burden. A man’s kinsfolk are no longer his 
only friends, and his wealth and power do not depend 
upon the number of his wives and children. A wife 
ceases to be a mere labourer, and manual labour is to a 
large extent replaced by the work of domesticated animals 
and the use of implements and machines. Moreover, the 
sentiment of love becomes more refined, the passion for 
one more absorbing. The feelings of the weaker sex are 
frequently held in higher regard. And the better educa- 
tion bestowed on women enables them to live comfortably 
without the support of a husband. 


' Darwin, Descent of Man, pp. 217, 
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As for the moral valuation of the various forms of 
marriage, it should be noticed that even among polygynous 
and polyandrous peoples monogamy is permitted by 
custom or law, although in some instances it is associated 
with poverty and considered mean, whereas polygyny, as 
associated with greatness, is thought praiseworthy.^ Again,* 
the notion that monogamy is the only proper form of 
marriage, and that any other form is immoral, is due 
either to the mere force of habit ; or, possibly, to the 
notion that it is wrong of some men to appropriate a 
plurality of wives when others in consequence can get 
none ; or to the feeling that polygyny is an offence 
against the female sex , or to the condemnation of lust. 
As regards the obligatory monogamy of Christian nations, 
we have to remember that monogamy was the only recog- 
nised form of marriage in the societies on which Christian- 
ity was first engrafted, and that it was the only form that 
could be tolerated by a religion which regarded every 
gratification of the sexual impulse with suspicion and in- 
continence as the gravest sin. In its early days the Church 
showed little respect for women but its horror of sensual- 
ity was immense. 

A few words still remain to be said of a form of marriage 
which has of late been the subject of much discussion in 
connection with Australian ethnology. Many years ago 
attention was drawn to the fact that the Kamilaroi tribes 
in South Australia are divided into four classes, in which 
brothers and sisters are respectively Ipai and Ipatha, KQbi 
and KubKtha, Mtiri and Matha, Kumbu and Botha ; and 
that the members of one class are forbidden to marry 
among themselves, but bound to marry into a certain 
other class. Thus Ipai may only marry KubYtha ; KQbi, 
Ipatha ; Kumbu, Matha ; and Miiri, Botha. In a certain 
sense, we were told, every Ipai is regarded as married, not 
by any individual contract, but by organic law, to every 
KubYtha ; every Kobi to every Ipatha, and so forth. If, 
for instance, a Kobi meet a stranger Ipatha, they address 

* Spencer, Principles of Sociology, i. 657. 
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each other as “ spouse ” ; and “ a Kobi thus meeting an 
Ipatha, though she were of another tribe, would treat her 
as his wife, and his right to do so would be recognised by 
her tribe.” 1 The institution according to which the 
men of one division have as wives the women of another 
division, the Rev. L. Fison called “ group marriage.” 
He contends that among the natives of South Australia it 
has given way in later times, in some measure, to indivi- 
dual marriage. But theoretically, he says, marriage is still 
communal : “ it is based upon the marriage of all the 
males in one division of a tribe to all the females of 
the same generation in another division.” The chief 
argument advanced by Mr. Fison in support of his theory 
is grounded dn the terms of relationship in use in the 
tribes. These terms belong to the “ classificatory system ” 
of Mr. Morgan ; ^ but he adimts that he is not aware of 
any tribe in which the actual practice is to its full extent 
what the terms of relationship implv. “ Present usage,” 
he says, “ is everywhere in advance of the system «o implied, 
and the terms are survivals of an ancient right, iioL precise 
indications of custom as it is,” * The same is granted by 
Mr. Howitt.* Yet I have pointed out, in my criticism of 
the classificatory system, to what absurd results we must be 
led if, guided by such terms, we begin to speculate upon 
early marriage.® Moreover, as I have said, “ if a Kiibi 
and an Ipatha address each other as spouse, this does not 
imply that in former times every Ktibi was married to 
every Ipatha indiscriminately. On the contrary, the 
application of such a familiar term might be explained 
from the fact that the women who may he a man’s wives, 
and those who cannot possibly Le so, stand in a widel)- 
different relation to him.”® Tin’s suggestion denies 
support from the following statement made by Dr. 
Godrington with reference to the Melanes’ans : — “ Speak- 

iRicUc\, Kdmtlardi, p l6i sq * Howitl ' \ustralian Group RcU- 
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ing generally, it may be said that to a Melanesian man all 
women, of his own generation at least, are either sisters or 
wives, to the Melanesian woman all men are either 
brothers or husbands. ... It must not be understood 
that a Melanesian regards all women who are not of his 
own division as, in fact, his wives, or conceives himself to 
have rights which he may exercise in regard to those 
women of them who are unmarried ; but the women who 
may be his wives by marriage and those who cannot 
possibly be so, stand in a widely different relation to 
Wm.»i 

More recently Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have shown 
that a marriage system essentially similar to that of the 
South Australian natives prevails in Central Australia ; 
and they, also, regard it as a later modification of genuine 
group marriage. Nowadays, they say, the system of indi- 
vidu^ wives prevails — “ modified, however, by the prac- 
tice of customs according to which, at certain times, much 
wider marital relations are allowed.’’ But to this rule there 
is one exception : — “ In the Urabunna tribe group mar- 
riage actually exists at the present day, a group of men of a 
certain designation having, not merely nominally but in 
actual reality, and under normal conditions, marital rela- 
tions with a group of women of another special designa- 
tion ” ; here individual marriage does not exist either in 
name or in practice.” * But, after all, it appears that even 
among the Urabunna every woman is the special Nupa of 
one man, and that certain other men, her Ptraungaru, only 
have a secondary right to her. Thus, if the Nupa man (the 
real, or at all events the chief, husband) be present, the 
Piraungaru (accessory husbands) are allowed to have inter- 
course with her only in case the Nupa man consents.® Is 
this modification of the Urabunna group marriage a later 
development from a previous system according to which 
all the men of a certain group had an equal right to all the 

‘ Codnngtoa.Mekmestans.p 22 sq Itdem, Native Tnbes of Central Aus- 
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women of another group ? Here we are on dangeroua 
ground ; nothing is more difficult than to decide whether 
certain customs are survivals or not. We find modifica-^ 
tions resembling those connected with the group marriage 
of the Urabunna both in polyandry and in polygyny ; the 
first husband in a polyandrous family is usually the chief 
husband, and the first wife in a polygynous fainily is very 
frequently the chief wife. We must certainly not conclude 
that these restrictions have been preceded by an earlier 
custom which gave equal rights to all the husbands or all 
the wives ; on the contrary, it is more likely that the 
higher position granted to the first husband or to the first 
wife is due to the fact that monogamy was the usual form 
of marriage.^ Similarly the Urabunna custom may very 
well have developed out of ordinary individual marriage,^ 
and the cause of it may perhaps be, as Mr. N. W. Thomas 
has suggested,* the difficulties which an Australian native 
often experiences in getting a wife.^ As for other facts 
which have been adduced as evidence of Australian group 
marriage in the past, such as the jus prtma nocUs^ &c., I 
only desire to emphasise the circumstance that extra- 
matrimonial intercourse is practised by the Australian 
natives in a variety of cases the real meaning of which 
seems obscure. In some instances at least, a magic 
significance appears to be attributed to it ; * and that it is 
a survival of group marriage, in the strict sense of the 
term, is again only a conjecture. 

I must admit, therefore, that the facts produced by 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, and the severe criticism which 
they have passed on my sceptical attitude towards Mr. 
Fison’s group marriage theory have not been able to con- 
vince me that among the Australian aborigines individual 
marriage has evolved out of a previous system of marriage 
between groups of men and women. Nor has Mr. Howitt, 

‘ Westennarck, op. at pp. 443- 1905 CJ. Idem, Ktnshtp and Mar- 
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in his recent work on the * Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia,’ in my opinion, sufficiently proved that such an 
evolution has taken place.^ He blames certain “ ethnolo- 
gists of the study ” for not being willing “ to take the 
opinion of men who have first-hand knowledge of the 
natives ” ; ® but I think we do well in distinguishing be- 
tween statements based on direct observation and the 
observer’s interpretation of the stated facts. Even suppose, 
however, that group marriage really was once common in 
Australia, would that prove that it was once common 
among mankind at large ? Mr. Howitt’s supposition that 
the practice of group marriage “ will bejiltimately accep- 
ted as one of the primitive conditions of mankind ” ® is no 
doubt shared by a host of anthropologists. TTie group 
marriage theory will probably for some time to come 
remain the residuary legatee of the old theory of promis- 
cuity ; the important works which have lately been 
published on the Australian aborigines have made people 
inclined to view the early history of mankind through 
Australian spectacles. But even the most ardent advocate 
of Australian group marriage should remember that the 
existence of kangurus in Australia does not prove that 
there were once kangurus in England. 


The time during which marriage lasts varies extremely 
in the human race.^ There are unions which, though 
legally recognised as marriages, do not endure long enough 
to deserve to be so called in the natural history sense of 
the term ; there are others which are dissolved only by 


• Mr Thomas has come to the same 
result m his book on ' Kinship and 
Marnage in Australia,' which ap- 
peared when the present chapter 
was already in type A detailed 
examination of the facts which have 
been adduced as evidence of Aus- 
tralian group marriage (p 127 sqg ] 
has led him to the conclusion (p 
147) that prevailing customs in 
Australia, far from proving the 
present or former existence of group 
marnage in that continent, do not 
even render it probable, and that on 


the terms of relationship no argu- 
ment of any sort can be founded 
which assumes them to refer to con- 
sanguinity, kinship, or affinity " It 
IS therefore not rash to say that the 
case for group marnage, so far as 
Australia is concerned, falls to the 
ground “ See infra, Addit Notes 

' Howitt, ‘ Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia,' m Folk-Lore, xvii 
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death. As has already been pointed out, it is probable 
that among primitive men the union of the sexes lasted tjll 
after" the birtn ot tne otf spring;^ and we have perhaps some? 
reason to believe that the connection lasted for years. On 
the whole, progress in civilisation has tended to make 
marriage more durable. It is evident that at the early stage 
of development at which women first became valuable as 
labourers, a wife was united with her husband by a new 
bond more lasting than youth and beauty. The tie was 
strengthened by the bride-price and the marriage portion. 
And a higher development of the paternal feehng, better 
forethought for the children’s welfare, in some instances 
greater consideration for women, and a more refined love 
passion have gradually made it stronger, until it has become 
in many cases indissoluble. Yet we must not conclude that 
divorce will in the future be less frequent and more restric- 
ted by law than it is now in European countries. It should 
be remembered that the laws of divorce in Christian 
Europe owe their origin to an idealistic religious ''ommand- 
ment which, interpreted in its literal sense, gave rise to 
legal prescriptions far from harmonising with the mental 
and social life of the mass of the people. The powerful 
authority of the Roman Church was necessary to enforce 
the dogma that marriage is indissoluble. The Rcfi rmation 
introduced somewhat greater liberty in this respect, and 
modern legislation has gone further in the same direction. 
In those Christian states of Europe where .ibsolute-divorce 
IS permitted the grounds on which it may be sued for arc 
nearly the same for the man and the woman, except in 
England, where the husband must be accused of one or 
other of several offences besides adultery. In Italy, Spam, 
and Portugal, a judicial separation may always he decreed 
on the ground of the adultery of the wife, but, on the 
ground of the adultery of the husband, onV if it has been 
committed under certain aggravating circumstances.^ 
These laws imply that marriage is not yet a contract on the 
footing of perfect equality between the sexes j but there is 

' Glasson, Lc manage civil el le divorce, pp 291, 298, 304 
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a growing opinion that, where it is not, it ought to be so. 
A^n, when both husband and wife desire to separate, it 
seems to many enlightened minds that the State has no 
right to prevent them from dissolving the marriage con- 
tract, provided the children are properly cared for ; and 
that for the children, also, it is better to have the super- 
vision of one parent only than of two who cannot agree. 



CHAPTER XLI 

CELIBACY 

Among savage and barbarous races of men nearly every 
individual endeavours to marry as soon as he, or she, 
reaches the age of puberty.^ Marriage seems to them 
indispensable, and a person who abstains from it is looked 
upon as an unnatural being and is disdained. Among the 
Santals a man who remains single " is at once despised by 
both sexes, and is classed next to a thief, or a witch : they 
term the unhappy wretch * No man.’ ” ® Among the 
Kafirs a bachelor has no voice in the kraal.^ in the 
Tupi tribes of Brazil no man was suffered to partake in 
the drinking-feast while he remained single.* The 
natives of Futuna in the Western Pacific maintained that 
it was necessary to be married in order to hold a part in 
the happy future life, and that the celibates, both men and 
women, had to submit to a chastisement of their own 
before entering the f ale-mate, or “ home of the dead.” ® 
According to Fijian beliefs, he who died tvifeless was 
stopped by the god Nangganangga on the road to Paradise, 
and smashed to atoms.* 

Among peoples of archaic culture celibacy is likewise a 
great exception and marriage regarded as a duty, lii 

' Westermarck, Hxstory of Human * Fntcbard, Polynesian Remtn- 

Mamage, p 134 sqq. tscenees, pp 3^?, 372. Seemann, 
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■ Percy Smith, ' chituna,' in Jour Westermarck, op cil p, 136, n. 16 
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ancient Peru marriage was compulsory at a certain age.^ 
Among the Aztecs no young man lived single till his 
turenty-second year, unless he intended to become a priest, 
and for girls the customary marrying-age was from eleven 
to eighteen. In Tlascala, we are told, the unmarried state 
was so despised that a grown-up man who would not 
marry had his hair cut off for shame.® 

“ Almost all Chinese,” says Dr. Gray, “ robust or infirm, 
well-formed or deformed, are called upon by their’ parents 
to marry as soon as they have attSlined the age of puberty. 
Were a grown-up son or daughter to die unmarried, the 
parents would regard it as most deplorable.” Hence a 
young man of marriageable age, whom consumption or 
any other lingering disease had marked for its own, would 
be compelled by his parents or guardians to marry at 
once.® I So indispensable is marriage considered by the 
Chinese, that even the dead are married, the spirits of all 
males who die in infancy or ^n boyhood being in due time 
married to the spirits of females who have been cut off at 
a like early age.^ I There is a maxim by Mencius, re- 
echoed by the whole nation, that it is a heavy sm to have 
no sons, as this would doom father, mother, and the whole 
ancestry in the Nether-world to a pitiable existence 
without descendants enough to serve them properly, to 
worship at the ancestral tombs, to take care of the ancestral 
tablets, and duly to perform all rites and ceremonies 
connected with the departed dead. For a man whose 
wife has reached her fortieth year without bringing him a 
son, it is an imperative duty to take a concubine.® ^In 
Corea “ the male human being who is unmarried is never 
called a ‘ man,’ whatever his age, but goes by the name of 
‘ yatow,’ a name given by the Chinese to unmarriageable 
young girls ; and the ‘ man ’ of thirteen or fourteen has a 

‘ Garcilasso de la Vega, Pirst Part ’ Gray, China, i i86 
of the Royal Commentaries of the * Ibid i 216 sq 
Yncas, 1 306 so ' Giles, Strange Stones from a 
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'Baa.ciott, Native Races of the Pacific (vol 11 book) 1 617. Indo-Chinese 
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perfect right to strike, abuse, order about the ‘ jratow ’ of 
thirty, who dares not as much as open his lips to 
complain.” ^ 

Among the Semites, also, we meet with the idea that a 
dead man who has no children will miss something in ShCol 
through not receiving that kind of worship which ancestors 
in early times appear to have received.^ iThe Hebrews 
looked upon marriage as a religious duty.®| According to 
the Shulchan Aruch, he who abstains from marrying is 
guilty of bloodshed, diminishes the image of God, and 
causes the divine presence to withdraw from Israel ; hence 
a single man past twenty may be compelled by the 
court to take a wife.^l Mohammedanism likewise regards 
marriage as a duty for men and' women ; to neglect it 
without a sufficient excuse subjects a man to severe 
reproach.® “ When a servant [of God] marries,” said the 
Prophet, “ venly he perfects half his religion.” ® 

The so-called Aryan nations in ancient time;, as M. 
Fustel de Coulanges and others have pointed out, regarded 
celibacy as an impiety and a misfortune : “ an impiety, 
because one who did not marry put the happiness of the 
manes of the family in peril ; a misfortune, because 
he himself would receive no worship after his death.” lA 
man’s happiness m the next world depended upon his 
having a continuous line of male descendants, whose duty, 
it would be to make the periodical offerings for the repose 
of his soul.'^ (According to the ‘ Laws of Manu,’ marriage is 
the twelfth Sanskara, and as such a religious duty incum- 
bent upon all.® Among the Hindus of the present day a 
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man who is not married is generally considered to be 
almost a useless member of the community, and is indeed 
looked upon as beyond the pale of nature ; ^ and the 
spirits of young men who have died without becoming 
fathers are believed to wander about in a restless miserable 
manner, like people burdened with an enormous debt 
which they are quite unable to discharge.^ Similar views 
are expressed in Zoroastrianism. Ahura Mazda said to 
Zoroaster : — “ The man who has a wife is far above him 
who lives in continence ; he who keeps a house is far above 
him who has none ; he who has children is far above the 
childless man.”® The greatest misfortune which could 
befall an ancient Persian was to be childless.^ To him 
who has no child the bridge of Paradise shall be barred ■; 
the first question the angels there will ask him is, whether 
he has left in this world a substitute for himself, and if the 
answer be “ No ” they will pass by and he will stay at the 
head of the bridge, full of grief. The primitive meaning of 
this is plain : the man without a son cannot enter Paradise 
because there is nobody to pay him the family worship.® 
Ashi Vanguhi, a feminine impersonification of piety, and 
the source of all the good and riches that are connected 
with piety, rejects the offerings of barren people — old men, 
courtesans, and children.® It is said in the Yasts, “ This 
is the worst deed that men and tyrants do, namely, when 
they deprive maids that have been barren for a long time 
of marrying and bringing forth children.”^ And in the 
eyes of all good Parsis of the present day, as in the time 
of king Darius and the contemporaries of Herodotus, the 
two greatest merits of a citizen are the begetting and 
rearing of a numerous family, and the fruitful tilling of 
the soil.® 
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The ancient Greeks regarded marriage as a matter both 
of public and private importance.^ In various places 
criminal proceedings might be taken against celibates.^ 
Plato remarks that every individual is bound to provide 
for a continuance of representatives to succeed himself as 
ministers of the Divinity ; ^ and Isaeus says, “ All those 
who think their end approaching look forward with a 
prudent care that their houses may not become desolate, 
but that there may be some person to attend to their 
funeral rites and to perform the legal ceremonies at their 
tombs.”* So also the conviction that the founding of 
a house and the begetting of children constituted a moral 
necessity and a public duty had a deep hold of the Roman 
mind in early times.® Cicero’s treatise ‘ De Legibus ’ — 
which generally reproduces in a philosophical form the 
ancient laws of Rome — contains a law according to which 
the Censors had to impose a tax upon unmarried men.® 
But in later periods, when sexual morality reached a very 
low ebb in Rome, celibacy — ^as to which grave complaints 
were made as early as 520 b.c. — naturally increased 
in proportion, especially among the upper classes. 
Among these marriage came to be regarded as a burden 
which people took upon themselves at the best in the 
public interest. Indeed, how it fared with marriage and 
the rearing of children is shown by the Gracchan agrarian 
laws, which first placed a premium thereon and later the 
Lex Julia et Papia Foppaea imposed various penalties 
on those who lived in a state of celibacy after a certain 
age,® though with little or no result.® 

Celibacy is thus disapproved of for various reasons. It 

' Muller, History and Antiquities of Hades were supposed to be m no 
the Done Race, 11 300 sq ^stel de way dependent upon the survivors 
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appears unnatural. It is taken as an indication of 
licentious habits. Where ancestors are worshipped after 
their death it inspires religious horror : the man who 
leaves himself without offspring shows reckless indifference 
to the religion of his people, to his own fate after death, 
and to the duties he owes the dead, whose spirits depend 
^on the offerings of their descendants for their comfort. 
The last point of view, as we have seen, is particularly 
prominent among peoples of archaic culture, but it is 
not unknown at a lower stage of civilisation. Thus 
the Eskimo about Behring Strait “ appear to have 
great dread of dying without being assured that their 
shades will be remembered during the festivals, fearing if 
neglected that they would thereby suffer destitution in the 
future life ” ; hence a pair of childless Eskimo frequently 
adopt a child, so that when they die there will be some one 
left whose duty it will be to make the customary feast and 
offerings to their shades at the festival of the dead.^ 
Finally, in communities with a keen public spirit, 
especially in ambitious states frequently engaged in war, 
celibacy is regarded as a wrong committed against the 
State. 

Modern civilisation looks upon celibacy in a different 
light. The religious motive for marriage has ceased to 
exist, the lot of the dead being no longer supposed to de- 
pend upon the devotion of the living. It is said, in a 
general way, that marriage is a duty to the nation or the 
race, but this argument is hardly applied to individual 
cases. According to modern ideas the union between man 
and woman is too much a matter of sentiment to be prop- 
erly classified among civic duties. Nor does the unmarried 
state strike us as particularly unnatural. The proportion 
of unmarried people is gradually growing larger and the 
age at which people marry is rising.* The chief causes of 
this increasing celibacy are the difficulty of supporting a 
family under present conditions of life, and the luxurious 

> Nelson, ‘ Eskimo about Benng xviii 290 
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habits of living in the upper classes of society. Another 
reason is that the domestic circle does not fill so large a 
place in life as it did formerly ; the married state has in 
some measure lost its advantage over the single state, and 
there are many more pleasures now that can be enjoyed as 
well or even better in celibacy. Moreover, by the diffusion 
of a finer culture throughout the community, men and 
women can less easily find any one whom they are willing 
to take as a partner for life ; their requirements are more 
exacting, they have a livelier sense of the serious character 
of the marriage union, and they are less willing to contract 
it from any lower motives ^ 

Nay, far from enjoining marriage as a duty incumbent 
upon all, enlightened opinion seems to agree that it is a 
duty for many people never to marry. In some European 
countries the marriages of persons in receipt of poor-law 
relief have been legally prohibited, and in certain cases the 
legislators have gone further still and prohibited all mar- 
riages until the contracting parties can prove that they 
possess the means of supporting a family.^ The opinion 
has also been expressed that the State ought to f 01 bid the 
unions of persons suffering from certain kinds of disease, 
which m all probability would be transmitted to the off- 
spring. People are beginning to feel that it entails a 
heavy responsibility to bring a new being into existence, 
and that many persons are wholly unfit for such a 
task.® Future generations will probably with a kind of 
horror look back at a period when the most important, and 
in its consequences the most far-reaching, function which 
has fallen to the lot of man was entirely left to individual 
caprice and lust. 

Side by side with the opinion that marriage is a duty for 
all ordinary men and women we find among many peoples 
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the notion that persons whose function it is to perform 
religious or magical rites must be celibates.^ The Tnhnkets 
believe that if a shaman does not observe continuous 
chastity his own guardian spirits will kill him.* In Pata- 
gonia the male wizards were not allowed to marry.* 
In some tribes of the Guaranies of Paraguay “ the fem de 
Payes were bound to chastity, or they no longer obtained 
credit.” * Celibacy was compulsory on the priests of the 
Chibchas in Bogota.® The Tohil priests in Guatemala 
were vowed to perpetual continence.® In Ichcatlan the 
high-priest was obliged to live constantly within the 
temple, and to abstain from commerce with any woman 
whatsoever ; and if he failed in this duty he was cut in 
pieces, and the bloody limbs were given as a warning to his 
successor.’ Of the women who held positions in the tem- 
ples of ancient Mexico we are told that their chastity was 
most zealously guarded ; during the performance of their 
duties they were required to keep at a proper distance 
from the male assistants, at whom they did not even dare 
to glance. The punishment to be inflicted upon those who 
violated their vow of chastity was death ; whilst, if their 
trespass remained entirely secret, they endeavoured to 
appease the anger of the gods by fasting and austerity of 
life, dreading that in punishment of their crime their flesh 
would rot.® In, Yucatan there was, connected with the 
worship of the sun, an order of vestals the members of 
which generally enrolled themselves for a certain time, but 
were afterwards allowed to leave and enter the married 
state. Some of them, however, remained for ever in the 
service of the temple and were apotheosised.. Their duty 
was to attend to the sacred fire, and to keep strictly chaste, 
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those who broke their vows bang shot to death with 
arrows.^ In Peru there were likewise virgins dedicated to 
the sun, who lived in perpetual seclusion to the end of 
their lives, who preserved their virginity and were for- 
bidden to converse or have sexual intercourse with or to 
see any man, or even any woman who was not one of 
themselves.® And besides the virgins who thus professed 
perpetual virginity in the monasteries, there were other 
women, of the blood royal, who led the same life in their 
own houses, having taken a vow of continence. These 
women “ were held in great veneration for their chastity 
and purity, and, as a mark of worship and respect, they 
were called Ocllo, which was a name held sacred in their 
idolatry ” , but if they lost their virtue, they were burnt 
alive or cast into “ the lake of lions.’* ® 

Among the Guanches of the Canary Islands there were 
virgins, called Magades or Harimagades, who presided 
over the cult under the direction of the high-pnest, and 
there were other virgins, highly respected, whose function 
was to pour water over the heads of newborn children, and 
who could abandon their office and marry whenev' ’■ they 
pleased.* The priestesses of the Tshi- and Ewe-speaking 
peoples on the West Coast of Africa are forbidden to 
marry.® In a wood near Cape Padron, in Lower Guinea, 
lives a priestly king who is allowed neither to leave his 
house nor to touch a woman.* 

In ancient Persia there were sun priestesses who were 
obliged to refrain from intercourse with men. ’ The nine 
priestesses of the oracle of a Gallic deity in Sena were 
devoted to perpetual virginity.® The Romans had their 
Vestal virgins, whose office, according to tradition, was 
instituted by Numa. They were compelled to continue 
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unmarried during thirty years, which time they employed 
in offering sacrifices and performing other rites ordained 
by the law ; and if they suffered themselves to be 
debauched they were delivered up to the most miserable 
death, being placed in a subterraneous cell, in their funeral 
attire, without any sepulchral column, funeral rites, or 
other customary solemnities.^ After the expiration of the 
term of thirty years they might marry on quitting the 
ensigns of their priesthood ; but we are told that very few 
did this, as those who did suffered calamities which were 
regarded as ominous by the rest, and induced them to 
remain ..virgins in the temple of the goddess till their 
death ^ In Greece priestesses were not infrequently re- 
quired to be virgins, if not for their whole life, at any rate 
for the duration of their priesthood.® Tertullian writes : — 
“ To the Achaean Juno, at the town Aegium, a virgin is 
allotted ; and the priestesses who rave at Delphi know not 
marriage. We know that widows minister to the African 
Ceres ; they not only withdraw from their still living 
husbands, but they even introduce other wives to them in 
their own room, all contact wnth males, even as far as the 
kiss of their sons, being forbidden them. . . . We have 
heard, too, of continent men, and among others the priests 
of the famous Egyptian bull.” * There were eunuch 
priests connected with the cults of the Ephesian Artemis,® 
the Phrygian Cybele,® and the Syrian Astarte.'' 

Among the Todas of the Neilgherry Hills the “ dairy- 
man ” or priest is bound to a celibate existence;® and 
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among the Hindus, in spite of the great honour in which 
marriage is held, celibacy has always commanded respect in 
instances of extraordinary sanctity.^ Those of the Sann- 
yasis who are known to lead their lives in perfect celibacy 
receive on that account marks of distinguished honour and 
respect.* Already the time-honoured Indian institution of 
the four Asramas contained the germ of monastic celibacy, 
the Brahmacarin, or student, being obliged to observe 
absolute chastity during the whole course of his study.® 
The idea was further developed in Jainism and Buddhism. 
The Jain monk was to renounce all sexual pleasures, 
“ either with gods, or men, or animals ” ; not to give way 
to sensuality ; not to discuss topics relating to women ; not 
to contemplate the forms of women.* Buddhism regards 
sensuality as altogether incompatible with wisdom and 
holiness ; it is .said that “ a wise man should avoid married 
life as if it were a burning pit of live coals ® According 
to the legend, Buddha’s mother, who was the best and 
purest of the daughters of men, had no other sons, and her 
conception was due to supernatural causes.® One of the 
fundamental duties of monastic life, b) an mfringcinerit of 
which the guilty person brings about his inevitable 
expulsion from Buddha’s order, is that “ an ordained monk 
may not have sexual intercourse, not even with an animal.”' 
In Tibet some sects of the Lamas arc allowed to marry, 
but those who do not are considered more holy , and in 
every sett the nuns must take a vow of absolute continence.® 
The Buddhist priests of Ceylon arc totally debarred from 
women.® Chinese law enjoins celibacj on all priests, 
Buddhist or Taouist.*® And among the immortals of 
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Taouism there are some women also, who have led an 
extraordinarily ascetic life.^ 

A small class of Hebrews held the idea that marriage is 
impure. The Essenes, says Josephus, “ reject pleasure as 
an evil, but esteem continence and the conquest over our 
passions to be virtue. They neglect wedlock.”® This 
doctrine exercised no influence on Judaism, but probably 
much upon Christianity. St. Paul considered celibacy to 
be preferable to marriage, “ He that giveth her (his virgin) 
in marriage doeth well ; but he that giveth her not in 
marriage doeth better.” ® “ It is good for a man not to 
touch a woman. Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let 
each man have his own wife, and let each woman have her 
own husband.”^ If the unmarried and widows cannot 
contain let them marry, “ for it is better to marry than to 
bilrn.”® These and other passages* in the New Testament 
inspired a general enthusiasm for virginity. Commenting 
on the words of the Apostle, Tertullian points out that 
what is better is not necessarily good. It is better to lose 
one eye than two, but neither is good ; so also, though it is 
better to marry than to burn, it is far better neither to 
marry nor to burn. ’ Marriage “ consists of that which is 
the essence of fornication ” ;* whereas continence “ is a 
means whereby a man will traffic in a mighty substance of 
sanctity.”* The body which our Lord wore and in which 
He carried on the conflict of life in this world He put on 
from a holy virgin ; and John the Baptist, Paul, and all the 
others “ whose names are in the book of life ” cherished 
and loved virginity.^ Virginity works miracles : Mary, 
the sister of Moses, leading the female band, passed on 
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foot over the straits of the sea, and by the same grace 
Theda was reverenced even by lions, so that the unfed 
beasts, lying at the feet of their prey, underwent a holy 
fast, neither with wanton look nor sharp daw venturing to 
harm the virgin.^ Virginity is like a spring flower, always 
softly exhaling immortality from its white petals.® The 
Lord himself opens the kingdoms of the heavens to 
eunuchs.® If Adam had preserved his obedience to the 
Creator he would have lived for ever in a state of virgin 
purity, and some harmless mode of vegetation would have 
peopled paradise with a race of innocent and immortal 
beings.* It is true that, though virginity is the shortest 
way to the camp of the faithful, the way of matrimony 
also arrives there, by a longer circuit.® Tertullian himself 
opposed the Marcionites, who prohibited marriage among 
themselves and compelled those who were married to 
separate before they were received by baptism into the 
community.® And in the earlier part of the fourth century 
the Council of Gangra expressly condemned anyone who 
maintained that marriage prevented a Christian from 
entering the kingdom of God.^ But, at the of the 
same century, a council also excommunicated the monk 
Jovinian because he denied that virginity was more 
meritorious than marriage.® The use of marriage was 
permitted to man only as a necessary expedient for the 
continuance of the human species, and as a restraint. 
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however imperfect, on the natural licentiousness of desire.^ 
The procreation of children is the measure of a Christian’s 
indulgence in appetite, just as the husbandman throwing 
the seed into the ground awaits the harvest, not sowing 
more upon it.* 

These opinions led by degrees to the obligatory 
celibacy of the secular and regular clergy. The conviction 
that a second marriage of a priest, or the marriage of a 
priest with a widow, is unlawful, seems to have existed 
from the earliest period of the Church ; ® and as early as 
the beginning of the fourth century a synod held in 
Elvira m Spain insisted on the absolute continence of the 
higher ecclesiastics. * The celibacy of the clergy in general 
was prescribed by Gregory VII., who “ looked with 
abhorrence on the contamination of the holy sacerdotal 
character, even m its lowest degree, by any sexual connec- 
tion ” But in many countries this prescription was so 
strenuously resisted, that it could not be carried through 
till late in the thirteenth century.® 

The practice of religious celibacy may be traced to 
several sources. In many cases the priestess is ob- 
viously regarded as married to the god whom she is 
serving, and is therefore forbidden tn marry anybody else 
In ancient Peru the Sun was the husband of the virgins 
dedicated to him.** They were obliged to be of the same 
blood as their consort, that is to say, daughters of the 
Incas. ‘‘ For though they imagined that the Sun had 
children, they considered that they ought not to be 
bastards, with mixed divine and human blood. So the 
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virgins were of necessity legitimate and of the blood royal, 
which was the same as being of the family of the Sun.” ^ 
And the crime of violating the virgins dedicated to the 
Sun was the same and punished in the same severe manner 
as the crime of violating the women of the Inca.^ Con- 
cerning the priestesses of the Tshi-speaking peoples of the 
Gold Coast, Major Ellis remarks that the reason for their 
celibacy appears to be that “ a priestess belongs to the god 
she serves, and therefore cannot become the property of a 
man, as would be the case if she married one.”® So also 
the Evke-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast regard the 
women dedicated to a god as his wives.^ In the great 
temple of Jupiter Belus, we are told, a single woman used 
to sleep, whom the god had chosen for himself out of aU 
the women of the land ; and it was believed that he came 
down in person to sleep with her. “ This,” Herodotus 
says, “ is like the story told by the Egyptians of what 
takes place in their city of Thebes, where a woman always 

f asses the night in the temple of the Theban Jupiter, 
n each case the woman is said to be debarred all inter- 
course with men.” ® In the Egyptian texts there are 
frequent references to “ the divine consort,” netcr hemt, a 
position which was generally occupied by the ruling queen, 
and the king was believed to be the offspring of such a 
union.® As Plutarch slates, the Egyptians thought it quite 
possible for a woman to be impregnated by the approach of 
some divine spirit, though they denied that a nian could 
have corporeal intercourse with a goddess.'^ Nor was the 
idea of a nuptial relation between a woman and the deity 
foreign to the early Christians. St. Cyprian speaks of 
women who had no husband and lord but Christ, with 
whom they lived in a spiritual matrimony — ^who had 
“ dedicated themselves to Christ, ajid, retiring from carnal 
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lust, vowed themselves to God in flesh and spirit.” ^ In 
the following words he condemns the cohabitation of such 
virgins with unmarried ecclesiastics, under the pretence of 
a purely spiritual connection : — “ If a husband come and 
see his wife lying with another man, is he not indignant 
and maddened, and does he not in the violence of his 
jealousy perhaps even seize the sword ? What ? How 
indignant and angered then must Christ our Lord and 
Judge be, when He sees a virgin, dedicated to Himself, 
and consecrated to His holiness, lying with a man ! and 
what punishments does He threaten against such impure 
connections. . . . She who has been guilty of this crime 
is an adulteress, not against a husband, but Christ.”^ 
According to the gospel of Pseudo-Matthew, the Virgin 
Mary had in a similar manner dedicated herself as a virgin 
to God.® The idea that the deity is jealous of the chastity 
of his or her servants may also perhaps be at the bottom 
of the Greek custom according to which the hierophant 
and the other priests of Demeter were restrained from con- 
jugal intercourse and washed their bodies with hemlock- 
juice in order to kill their passions,^ as also of the rule which 
required the priests of certain goddesses to be eunuchs.® 
Religious celibacy is further connected with the idea 
that sexual intercourse is defiling. In Efate. of the New 
Hebrides, it is regarded as something unclean.® The 
Tahitians believed that if a man refrained from all con- 


nections with women some months before death, he passed 
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immediately into his eternal mansion without slt ^ purifica- 
tion.^ Herodotus writes : — “ As often as a Babylonian 
has had intercourse with his wife, he sits down before a 
censer of burning incense, and the woman sits opposite to 
him. At dawn of day they wash ; for till they are washed 
they wiU not touch any of their common vessels. This 
practice is also observed by the Arabs.” * Among the 
Hebrews both the man and woman had to bathe them- 
selves in water, and were “ unclean until the even ” ® The 
idea that sexual intercourse is unclean implies that some 
degree of supernatural danger is connected with it ; * and, 
as Mr. Crawley has pointed out, the notion of danger may 
develop into that of sinfulness.^ Where woman is regarded 
as an unclean being ® it is obvious that intercourse wdth 
her should be considered polluting, but this is not a 
sufficient explanation of the idea of sexual uncleanness. A 
polluting enect is ascribed to any discharge of sexual 
njatter’ — originally no doubt on account of its mys- 
terious propensities and the veil of mystery which 
surrounds the whole sexual nature of man. 

The idea of sexual defilement is particularly conspicuous 
in connection with religious observances. It is a common 
rule that he who performs a sacred act or enters a holy 
place must be ceremonially clean,® and no kind of unclean- 
ness is to be avoided more carefully than sexual pollution. 
Among the Chippewyans, “ if a chief is anxious ro know 
the disposition of his people towards him, or if he wishes 
to settle any difference between them, he announces his 
intention of opening his medicine-bag and smoking in his 
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sacred stem. ... No one can avoid attending on these 
occasions ; but a person may attend and be excused from 
assisting at the ceremonies, by acknowledging that he has 
not undergone the necessary purification. The having 
cohabited with his wife, or any other woman, within 
twenty-four hours preceding the ceremony, renders him 
unclean, and, consequently, disqualifies him from perform- 
ing any part of it.” ^ Herodotus tells us that the Egyptians, 
like the Greeks, “ made it a point of religion to have no 
converse with women in the sacred places, and not to 
enter them without washing, after such converse.” ^ This 
statement is corroborated by a passage in the ‘ Book of the 
Dead ’ ® In Greece ^ and India ® those who took part in 
certain religious festivals were obliged to be continent for 
some time previously. Before entering the sanctuary of 
Men Tyrannos, whose worship was extended over the 
whole of Asia Minor, the worshipper had to abstain from 
garlic, pork, and women, and had to wash his head.® 
Among the Hebrews it was a duty incumbent upon 
all to be ritually clean before entering the temple — 
to be free from sexual defilement,’ leprosy,® and the 
pollution produced by the association with corpses of 
human beings, of all animals not permitted for food, and 
of those permitted animals which had died a natural death 
or been killed by wild beasts and eating of the con- 
secrated bread was interdicted to persons who had not 
been continent for some time previously.^® A Muham- 
medan would remove any defiled garment before he com- 
mences his prayer, or otherwise abstain from praying alto- 
gether ; he would not dare to approach the sanctuary of a 
saint in a state of sexualunclcanness; and sexual intercourse 
is forbidden for those who make the pilgrimage to Mecca.^^ 
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The Christians prescribed strict continence as a prepara- 
tion for baptism* and the partaking of the Eucharist.^ 
They further enjoined that no married persons should 
participate in any of the great festivals of the Church if 
the night before they had lain together ; ® and in the 
* Vision ’ of Alberic, dating from the twelfth century, a 
special place of torture, consisting of a lake of mingled lead, 
pitch, and resin, is represented as existing in hell for the 
punishment of married people who have had intercourse 
on Sundays, church festivals, or fast-days.* They abstained 
from the marriage-bed at other times also, when they were 
disposed more freely to give themselves to prayer.® Newly 
married couples were admonished to practise continence 
during the wedding day and the night following, out of 
reverence for the sacrament ; and in some instances their 
abstinence lasted even for two or three days.® 

Holiness is a dehcate quality which is easily destroyed 
if anything polluting is brought into contact with the 
holy object or person. The Moors believe that if any- 
body who is sexually unclean enters a granary the grain 
will lose its baraka, or holiness. A similar idea probably 
underlies the belief prevalent among various peoples that 
incontinence, and especially illicit love, injures the 
harvest.’ In Efate, namtm, or uncleanness, supposed to be 
contracted in various emergencies, was especially avoided 
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by the sacred men, because it was believed to destroy their 
sacredness.^ The priestly taboos, of which Sir J. G. Frazer 
has given such an exhaustive account in ‘ The Golden 
Bough,’ have undoubtedly in a large measure a similar 
origin. Nay, it seems that pollution not only deprives 
the holy person of his holiness, but is also supposed to 
injure him in a more positive way. When the supreme 
pontiff in the kingdom of Congo left his residence to 
visit other places within his jurisdiction, all married people 
had to observe strict continence the whole time he was 
out, as it was believed that any act of incontinence 
would prove fatal to him.® In self-defence, therefore, 
gods and holy persons try to prevent polluted indi- 
viduals from approaching them, and their worshippers are 
natufally anxious to do the same. But apart from the 
resentment which the sacred being would feel against the 
dehler, it appears that holiness is supposed to react quite 
mechanically against pollution, to the destruction or 
discomfort of the polluted individual. All Moors are 
convinced that anyone who in a state of sexual unclean- 
ness dared to visit a saint’s tomb would be struck by 
the saint ; but the Arabs of Dukkala, in Southern 
Morocco, also believe that if an unclean person rides a 
horse some accident will happen to him on account of the 
baraka with which the horse is endowed. It should 
further be noticed that, owing to the injurious effect of 
pollution upon holiness, an act generally regarded as sacred 
would, if performed by an unclean individual, lack that 
magic efficacy which otherwise would be ascribed to it. 
Muhammed represented ceremonial cleanliness as “ one- 
half of the faith and the key of prayer.”® The Moors 
say that a scribe is afraid of evil spirits only when he is 
sexually unclean, because then his reciting of passages of 
the Koran — the most powerful weapon against such spirits 
— would be of no avail. The Syrian philosopher Jam- 
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blichus speaks of the belief that “ the gods do not hear 
him who invokes them, if he is impure from venereal 
connections.”^ A similar notion prevailed among the 
early Christians ; with reference to a passage in the First 
Epistle of the Corinthians,® TertuUian remarks that the 
Apostle added the recommendation of a temporary absti- 
nence for the sake of adding an efficacy to prayers.® To 
the same class of beliefs belongs the notion that a sacri- 
ficial victim should be clean and without blemish.* The 
Chibchas of Bogota considered that the most valuable 
sacrifice they could offer was that of a youth who had 
never had intercourse with a woman.® 

If ceremonial cleanliness is required even of the ordin- 
ary worshipper it is all the more indispensable in the case 
of a priest and of all kinds of uncleanness none is to be 
more carefully avoided than sexual pollution. Sometimes 
admission into the priesthood is to be preceded by a period 
of continence.’ In the Marquesas Islands no one could 
become a priest without having lived chastely for several 
years previously.® Among the Tshi-speaking peoples of 
the Gold Coast men and women, in order to become 
members of the priesthood, have to pass through a long 
novitiate, generally from two to three years, during which 
they live in retirement and are instructed bv the priests in 
the secrets of the craft ; and “ the people believe that, 
during this period of retirement and study, the novices 
must keep their bodies pure, and refrain from all commerce 
with the other sex.”® The Huichols of Mexico, again, 
are of opinion that a man who wishes to become a shaman 
must be faithful to his wife fo/ five years, and that, if 
he violates this rule, he is sore to be taken ill and will lose 
the power of heahng.^® In ancient Mexico the priests, all 
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the time that they were employed in the service of the 
temple, abstained from all other women but their wives, 
and “ exen affected so much modesty and reserve, that 
when they met a woman they fixed their eyes on the 
ground that they might not see her. Any incontinence 
amongst the priests was severely punished. The priest 
who, at Teohuacan, was convicted of having violated his 
chastity, was delivered up by the priests to the people, 
who at night killed him by the bastinado.” ^ Among the 
Kotas of the Neilgherry Hills the priests — ^who, unlike the 
“ dairymen ” of their Toda neighbours are not celibates — 
are at the great festival in honour of Kamataraya forbidden 
to live or hold intercourse with their wives for fear of 
pollution, and are then even obliged to cook their meals 
themselves.* It seems that, according to the Anatolian 
religion, married hieroi had to separate from their wives 
during the period they were serving at the temple.® The 
Hebrew priest should avoid all unchastity; he was not 
allowed to marry a harlot, or a profane, or a divorced 
wife,* and the high-priest was also forbidden to marry a 
widow.® Nay, even in a priest’s daughter unchastity was 
punished with excessive severity, because she had profaned 
her father ; she was to be burned.® 

Carried further, the idea underlying all these rules and 
practices led to the notions that celibacy is more pleasing 
to God than marriage,^ and that it is a religious duty for 
those members of the community whose special office is to 
attend to the sacred cult. For a nation like the Jews, 
whose ambition was to live and to multiply, celibacy could 
never become an ideal ; whereas the Christians, who pro- 
fessed the most perfect indifference to all earthly matters, 
found no difficulty in glorifying a state which, however 
opposed it was to the interests of the race and the nation, 
made men pre-eminentlyfit to approach their god. Indeed, 
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far from being a benefit to the kingdom of God by pro- 
pagating the species, sexual intercourse was on the contrary 
detrimental to it by being the great transmitter of the sin 
of our first parents. This argument, however, was of a 
comparatively late origin. Pelagius himself almost rivalled 
St. Augustine in his praise of virginity, which he considered 
the great test of that strength of free-will which he as- 
serted to be at most only weakened by the fall of Adam,^ 
Religious celibacy is, moreover, enjoined or commended 
as a means of self-mortification supposed to appease an 
angry god, or with a view to raising the spiritual nature 
of man by suppressing one of the strongest of all sensual 
appetites. Thus we find in various religions celibacy side 
by side with other ascetic observances practised for similar 
purposes. Among the early Christians those young 
women who took a vow of chastity “ did not look upon 
virginity as any thing if it were not attended with great 
mortification, with silence, retirement, poverty, labour, 
fastings, watchings, and continual praying. They were 
not esteemed as virgins who would not dc’'; themselves 
the common diversions of the world, even the most 
innocent.” ^ Tertullian enumerates virginity, widowhood, 
and the modest restraint in secret on the marriage-bed 
among those fragrant offerings acceptable *0 God which 
the flesh performs to its own especial suffering ® Finally, 
it was argued that marriage prevents a peison from 
serving God perfectly, because it induces him to occupy 
himself too much with wwldly things.* Tiiough not 
contrary to the act of charity or the love of God, says 
Thomas Aquinas, it is nevertiitless an obstacle to it.® 
This was one, but certainl) not the only, cause of the 
obligatory celibacy which the Christian Church imposed 
upon her clergy. 
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CHAPTER XLII 

FREE LOVE — ^ADULTERY 

Hardly less variable than the moral ideas relating to 
marriage are those concerning sexual relations of a non- 
matrimonial character. 

Among many uncivilised peoples both sexes enjoy 
perfect freedom previous to marriage, and in some cases it 
is considered almost dishonourable for a girl to have no 
lover. 

The East African Barea and Kundma do not regard it as 
m the least disreputable for a girl to become pregnant, nor do 
they punish nor censure the seducer.^ Among the Wanyoro 
“ It constantly happens that young girls spend the night with 
their lovers, only returning to their father’s house in the 
morning, and this is not considered scandalous.^ The Wadigo 
regard it as disgraceful, or at least as ridiculous, for a girl to 
enter into marriage asavirgm.* Among the fialcongo, “womanly 
chastity is unknown, and a woman’s honour is measured by the 
price she costs.” * Over nearly the whole of British Central 
Africa, says Sii H. Johnston, “ before a girl is become a woman 
(that IS to say before she is able to conceive) it is a matter of 
absolute indifference what she does, and scarcely any girl 
remains a virgin after about five years of age.” Among the 
Baronga “ I’opinion publique se moque des gens continents plus 
qu’elle ne les admire.”® According to Mr, Warner, “seduc- 
tion of virgins, and cohabiting with unmarried women and 

^Munzinger, Oslafrtkantsehe Stu~ * Johnston, British Central Afnea, 
ten, p 524 p 40J 
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widows, are not punishable by Kafir law, neither does any 
disgrace attach to either sex by committing such acts.” > In 
Madagascar “ continence is not supposed to exist in either sex 
before marriage, . . . and its absence is not regarded as a vice.” * 
Among the Maoiis of New Zealand “girls were at perfect 
liberty to act as they pleased until married,” and chastity in 
single women was held of little account.’* In the Tonga 
Islands unmarried women might bestow their favours upon 
whomsoever they pleased without any opprobrium, although it 
was thought shameful for a woman frequently to change her 
lover.^ In the Solomon Islands “ female chastity is a virtue 
that would sound strangely in the ear of the native ” , and in 
St. Christoval and the adjacent islands, “ for two or three years 
after a girl has become eligible for marriage she distributes her 
&vours amongst all the young men of the village.”** In the 
Malay Archipelago intercourse between unmarried people is 
very commonly considered neither a crime nor a disgrace and 
the same is perhaps even -more generally the case among the 
uncivilised races of India and Indo-China^ Among the 
Angami Nagas, for instance, “ girls consider short hair, the 
symbol of virginity, a disgrace, and are anxious to become 
entitled to wear it long , men an desirous before marriage to 
have proof that their wives will not be barren . . Chastity ■ 
begins with marriage ” ^ The Jakuts see nothing immoral in 
free love, provided only that nobody suffers material loss by it.^ 
Among the Votyaks it is disgraceful for a girl to be little sought 
after by the young men, and it is honourable for her to have 
children , she then gets a wealthier husband, and a higher 
price IS paid for her to her father.*** The Kamchadales set no 
great value on the virginity of their brides.** Of the Point 
Barrow Eskimo Mi. Murdoch writes —“As to the relations 
between the sexes there seems to be the most complete absence 
of what we consider moral feelings. Promiscuous sexual 
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intercourse between married or unmarried people, or even 
among children, appears to be looked upon simply as a matter 
for amusement. As hr as we could learn, unchastity in a girl 
was considered nothing against her. The immorality of these 
people among themselves, as we witnessed it, seems too purely 
animal and natural to be of recent growth or the result of 
foreign influence. Moreover, a similar state of af&irs has been 
observed among Eskimo elsewhere.” ' 

Yet however commonly chastity is disregarded in the 
savage world, we must not suppose that such disregard is 
anything like a unive rsal chai^ acteristic of the lower races. 
|In a previous work I have given a list of numerous savage 
and barbarous peoples among whom unchastity before 
marriage is looked upon as a disgrace or a crime for a 
jwoman, sometimes punishable with banishment from the 
community or even with death ; * and it is noteworthy 
that to this group of peoples belong savages of so low a 
type as the Veddahs of Ceylon,® the Igorrotes of Luzon,* 
and certain Australian tribes.® I have also called attention 
to facts which seem to prove that in several cases the 
wantonness of savages is largely due to foreign influence. 
The pioneers of a “higher civilisation” are very frequently 
unmarried men who go out to make their living in un- 
civilised lands, and, though unwilling to contract regular 
marriages with native women, they have no objection to 
corrupting their morals.® Moreover, in many tribes the 

‘ Murdoch, ' Ethnological Results * It is strange to hear from a 
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free'intercourse which prevails between unmarried people 
is not of a promiscuous nature, and leads necessarily to 
imarriage should the girl prove with child.^ Nay, among 
various uncivilised races not only the girl, but the man who 
Iseduces her is subject to punishment or censure. 


Among the East African Takue a seducer may have to pay 
the same sum as if he had killed the girl, although the fine is 
generally reduced to fifty cows.® Among the Beni Amer and 
Marea he is killed, together with the girl and the child.® In 
Tessaua a fine of 100,000 kurdi is imposed on the father of a 
bastard child.* Among the Beni Mzab a man wlio seduces a 
girl has to pay two hundred francs and is banished for four 
years.® Among the TedA he is exposed to the revenge of her 
father ® The Baziba look upon illegitimate intercourse between 
the sexes as the most serious offitnce, though no action is taken 
until the birth of a child; *‘then the man and woman are 
bound hand and foot and thrown into Lake Victoria.”^ 
Among the Bakoki, whilst the girl was drii en from home and 
remained for ever after an outcast, the man was fined three cows to 
her father and one to the chief.® Ctitain West African savages 
described by Mr. Winwood Reade, who banish ficm the clan a 
girl guilty of wantonness, inflict severe flogging on ihc seducer.® 
In Dahomey a man who seduces a girl is compelled by law to 
marry her and to pay eighty cowries to the parent or master.^® 
Among some Kafir tribes the father or guardian of a woman 
who becomes pregnant can. demand a fine of one head of cattle 
from the father of the child, whilst m the Gaika tribe the 
mere seduction of a virgin incurs the fine of three or ♦our head 
of cattle.*® Casalis mentions an interesting custom picvalent 
among the Basutos, which on the one hand illustiatcs tlie 
belief that sexual intercourse in certain circumstances exposes a 
person to supernatural danger, and on the other hand indicates 
that unchastity in unmarried mon .• not looked upon with 
perfect indifference .--Immediately after the birth of a child the 
fire of the dwelling was kindled afresh. “ For this purpose it 
was necessary that a } oung man oi chaste habits sliould rub two 
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pieces of wood quickly one against another, until a flame 
sprung up, pure as himself. It was firmly believed that a 
premature death awaited him who should dare to take upon 
himself this office, after having lost his innocence. As soon, 
therefore, as a birth was proclaimed in the village, the fiithers 
took their sons to undergo the ordeal. Those who felt them- 
selves guilty confessed their crime, and submitted to be scourged 
rather than expose themselves to the consequences of a fatal 
temerity.” ^ Livingstone, speaking of the good name which 
was given to him by the Bakwains, observes : — “ No one ever 
gains much influence in this country without purity and upright, 
ness The acts of a stranger are keenly scrutinised by both 
young and old, and seldom is the judgment pronounced, even 
by the heathen, unfair or uncharitable. I have heard women 
speaking 111 admiration of a white man, because he was pure, 
and never was guilty of any secret immorality. Had he been, 
they would have known it, and, untutored heathen though they 
be, would have despised him in consequence.” ^ 

Of the Australian Maroura tribe, Lower Darling, we are told 
that before the advent of the whites “ their laws were strict, 
especially those regarding young men and young women. It was 
almost death to a young lad or man who had sexual intercourse 
till married.”* Among various tribes in Western Victoria 
“ illegitimacy is rare, and is looked upon with such abhorrence 
that the mother is always severely beaten by her relatives, and 
sometimes put to death and burned. Her child is occasionally 
killed and burned with her. The father of the child is also 
punished with the greatest seventy, and occasionally killed.” * 

In Nias the pregnancy of an unmarried girl is punished with 
death, inflicted not only upon her but upon the seducer as well.* 
Among the B 6 do and Dhimils of India chastity is prized m 
man and woman, married and unmarried.* Among the 
Tunguses “ in irregular amours only the men are punished,” 
the seducer being obliged either to purchase the girl at “a certain 
price or, if he refuses, to submit to corporal punishment.^ 
Among the Thlinkcts, “ if unmarried women prove frail the 
partner of their guilt, if discovered, is bound to make reparation 
to the parents, soothing their wounded honour with handsome 
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presents.”^ In certain North American tribes the seducer is 
said to be viewed with even more contempt than the girl whom 
he has dishonoured.^ 

Passing to more advanced races, we find that chastity is' 
regarded as a duty for unmarried women, whilst a different 
standard of morality is generally applied to men. “ Con-' 
fucianism,” says Mr. Griffis, “ virtually admits two 
standards of morality, one for man, another for woman. 

. . . Chastity is a female virtue,- it is a part of womanly 
duty, it has little or no relation to man personally.” ® Yet 
it is held up as an ideal even to men. It is said that in 
youth, when the physical powers are not yet settled, the 
superior man guards against lust.* Though licentious in 
their habits, the Chinese exalt and dignify chastity as a 
means of bringing the soul and body nearer to the highest 
excellence ;® one of their proverbs even maintains that “ of 
the myriad vices, lust is the worst.”* Chastity for its OAvn 
sake, when defended by a woman at the expense of her 
life, meets with a reward at the hands of the Government. 
“ If a woman ” — so the Ordinances run — “ be Lompelled 
by her husband to prostitute herself for money, and takes 
her own life in order to preserve her chastity, or if an 
unmarried virgin loses her life in defending herself against 
violation, an honorary gate shall be erected in each case 
near the door of the paternal dwelling.*'^ According to the 
Chinese Penal Code, “ criminal intercourse by mutual 
consent with an unmarried woman shall be punisiied with 
seventy blows,” whilst the punishment for such inter- 
'course with a married woman is eighty blows.® 

Among the gneient Hebrews foii/cation was forbidden 
to women® butnot to men. The action of Judah towards 
the supposed harlot on the way to Tirana th is mentioned 
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as the most natural thing in the world, even though 
the perpetrator was a man of wealth and position, a man 
whom his brethren “ shall praise ” and before whom his 
“ father’s children shall bow down.” ® Throughout the 
/ Muhammedan world chastity is regarded as an essential 
' duty for a woman.® In Persia an unmarried girl who 
1 gave birth to a child would surely be killed.* Among the 
Fellaheen of Egypt a father or brother in most instances 
punishes an unmarried daughter or sister who has been 
guilty of incontinence by throwing her into the Nile with 
a stone tied to her neck, or cutting her to pieces, and then 
thro-wing her remains into the river.® Among the Jbala 
and Rif Berbers of Morocco she is also frequently lolled. 
For unmarried men, on the other hand, chastity is by 
Muhammedans at most looked upon as an ideal, almost 
out of reach.>The Caliph Ali said that “with a man who is 
modest and chaste nobody should find fault.” ® We are told 
that the Muhammedans of India consider it inconceivable 
that a Moslem should have illicit intercourse with a free 


Muhammedan woman but connections with slave girls 
are regarded in a different lights 
Among the Hindus sexual impurity is scarcely con- 
sidered a sin in the men, but “ in females nothing is 
held more execrable or abominable. The unhappy 
inhabitants of houses of ill fame are looked upon as the 
most degraded of the human species.” ® In one of the 
Pahlavi texts continence is recommended from the point 
of view of prudence : — “ Commit no lustfulness, so that 
harm and regret may not reach thee from thine own 
actions.” ® But in Zoroastrianism, also, chastity is chieflyv 
a female duty. It is written in the Avesta, “ Any woman 
that has given up her body to two men in one day is 
sooner to he killed than a wolf, a lion, or a snake.” 
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Among the ancient Teutons an unmarried woman who 
belonged to an honourable family was severely punished 
for going wrong, and the seducer was exposed to the 
revenge of her family, or had to pay compensation for his 
deed.^ The yet un-Romanised Saxons, down to the days 
of St. Boniface, compelled a maiden who had dishonoured 
her father’s house, as well as an adulteress, to hang 
herself, after which her body was burned and her paramour 
hung over the blazing pile ; or she was scourged or cut 
with knives by all the women of the village till she 
was dead.^ 

In Greece the chastity of an unmarried girl was 
anxiously guarded.* According to Athenian law, the 
relatives of a maiden who had lost her virtue could with 
impunity kill the seducer on the spot.* Virginity was 
an object of worship. Chastity was the pre-eminent 
attribute of sanctity ascni ed to Athene and Artemis, 
and the Parthenon, or virgi..’s temple, was the noblest 
religious edifice of Athens.* It is true <.hat a certain class 
of courtesans occupied a remarkably high position in the 
social life of Greece, being admired and sought after even 
by the principal men. But they did so on account of 
their extraordinary beauty or their intellectual superiority; 
to the Greek mind the moral standard was by no means 
the only standard of excellence. The Romans, on the 
other hand, regarded the courtesan class with much con- 
tempt.*! In A.D. 19 the profligacy of women was checked 
by stringent enactments, and it was provided that no 
woman whose grandfather, father, or husband had been a 
Roman knight should get money by prostitution.’ The ' 
names of prostitutes had to be published on the aedile’s 
^st, as Tacitus says, “ according to a recognised custom 
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of our ancestors, who considered it a sufficient punishment 
on unchaste women to have to profess their shame.”*- 
But both in Rome and Greece pre-nuptial unchastity in 
men, when it was not excessive® or did not take some 
especially offensive form, was hardly censured by public 
opinion.® The elder Cato expressly justified it.* Cicero 
says : — “ If there be any one who thinks that youth is to 
be wholly interdicted from amours with courtesans, he 
certainly is very strict indeed. I cannot deny what he 
says ; but still he is at variance not only with the licence 
of the present age, but even with the habits of our 
ancestors, and with what they used to consider allow- 
able. For when was the time that men were not used 
to act in this manner ? When was such conduct found 
fault with ? When was it not permitted ? When, in 
short, was the time when that which is lawful was not 
lawful ? ” ® Epictetus only v ent a little step further. 
He said to his discipljes : — “ Concerning sexual pleasures, 
it is right to be pure before marriage, as much as in you 
lies. But if you indulge in them, let it be according 
to what is lai^ul. But do not in any case make your- 
self disagreeable to those who use such pleasutes, nor be 
fond of reproving them, nor of putting yourself forward 
as not using them.” * Here chastity in men is at all 
events recognised as an ideal. But even in pagan anti- 
quity there were a few who enjoined it as a duty.’ 
Musonius Rufus emphatically asserted that no union of 
the sexes other than marriage was permissible,® and Dio 
Chrysostom desired prostitution to be suppressed by 
law.® Similar opinions grew up in connection with the 
Neo-Platonic and Neo-Pythagorean philosophies, and 
may be traced back to the ancient masters themselves. 
We are told that Pythagoras inculcated the virtue of 
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chastity so successfully that when ten of his disciples, 
being attacked, might have escaped by crossing a bean- 
field, they died to a man rather than tread down the 
beans, which were supposed to have a mystic affinity 
with the seat of impure desires.^ Plato, again, is in 
favour of a law to the effect that “ no one shall 
venture to touch any person of the freeborn or noble 
class except his wedded wife, or sow the unconsecrated 
and bastard seed among harlots, or in barren and un- 
natural lusts.” Our citizens, he says, ought not to be 
worse than birds and beasts, which live without inter- 
course, pure and chaste, until the age for procreation, 
and afterwards, when th^ have arrived at that period 
and the male has paired with the female and the 
female with the male, “ live the rest of their lives in 
holiness and innocence, abiding firmly in their original 
compact.” * 

Much stronger was the censure which Christianity 
passed on pre-nuptial connections. While looking with 
suspicion even on the life-long union of one man with one 
woman, the Church pronounced all other forms of sexual 
intercourse to be mortal sins. In its Penitentials sins of 
unchastity were the favourite topic ; and its horror of 
them finds an echo in the secular legislation of the 
first Christian emperors. Panders were condemned to 
have molten lead poured down their throats.® In the 
case of forcible seduction both the man and woman, if 
she consented to the act, were put to death.* Even 
the innocent offspring of illicit intercourse were punished 
for their parents’ sins with ignominy and loss of certain 
rights which belonged to other, more respectable, mem- 
bers of the Church and the St,ate.® Persons of different sex 

^ Jamblichus, De Pythagonca vita, 1095,0311 1 1 (Labbe-Maasi, Sacrorum 
31 (191) Cf Jevons, in Plutarch's Conciltorwm coUec<to, xx. 817) — "Ut 
Rontane Questions , p Ixxxviii sg nullifiliiconcubinanimadordinesvel 

• Plato, Leges, viii 840 sq Cf aliquos honores ecclesiasticos pro- 

Xenophon, Memorabilia, 138 moveantur, msi monchaliter vel 

• Lecky, op at 11 316 canonice vixennt in ecclesia " See 

• Codex Tkeodostanus, ix 24 x also supra, 1 47 
' Concilium Ciaromontanum, a d. 
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who were not united in wedlock were forbidden by the 
Church to kiss each other ; nay, the sexual desire itsdf, 
though unaccompanied by any external act, was regarded 
as sinful in the unmarried.^ In this standard of purity 
no difference of sex was recognised, the same obligations 
being imposed upon man and woman.^ 

In this, as in so many other points of morals, however, 
there is a considerable discrepancy between Christian 
doctrine and public opinion in Christian countries. The 
gross and open immorality of the Middle Ages indicates 
how little the idea of sexual purity entered into the 
manners and opinions of the people. The influence of 
the ascetic doctrine of the Church was in fact quite 
contrary to its aspirations. The institution of clerical 
celibacy lowered the estimation of virtue by promoting 
vice. During the Middle Ages unchastity was regarded 
as an object of ridicule rather than censure, and in the 
comic literature of that period the clergy are universally 
represented as the great corrupters of domestic virtue.® 
Whether the tenet of chastity laid down by the code of 
Chivalry was taken more seriously may be fairly doubted. 
A knight, it was said, should be abstinent and chaste ; * he 
should love only the virtues, talents, and graces of his 
lady ;® and love was defined as the “ chaste union of two 
hearts by virtue wrought.” • But whilst the knight had 
certain claims as regards the virtue of his lady, whilst he 
probably was inclined to draw his sword only for a woman 
of fair reputation, and whilst he himself professed to 
aspire only to her lip or hand, we have reason to believe 
that the amours in which he indulged with her were of a 
far less delicate kind. Sainte-Falaye observes, “ Jamais 

‘"Pent eigo et ipsa mcnte 'of Domesltc Manners and Senltmenls 
virginitas ’’ Katz, Grundrtss des in England during the Middle Ages, 
kanonischen Strafrechts, p 1 14 5} pp 54, 381, 420 
For the subject of kissing see also * Booh of the Ordre of Chyualry, 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica, fol 40 

11-11 154 4 , ■ Sainte - Palaye, Mimoires sur 

'Laurent, Eludes sur I'histoire de Vaneienne Chevederie, 11 17 
rHumantU, iv 114 • Mills, History of Chivalry, 1. 

* Wnght, Essays on Archceological 214 sq 
Subjects, 11 238, Cf. Idem, History 
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on ne vit les moeurs plus corrompues que du temps de 
nos Chevaliers, et jamais Ic regne de la debauche ne fut 
plus universel.” ^ For a mediaeval knight the chief object 
of life was love. He who did not understand how to win 
a lady was but half a man ; and the difference between a 
lover and a seducer was apparently slight. The character 
of the seducer, as Mr. Lecky reiAarks, and especially 
of the passionless seducer who pursues his career simply as 
a kind of sport, and under the influence of no stronger 
motive than vanity or a spirit of adventure, has for many 
centuries been glorified and idealised in the popular 
literature of Christendom in a manner to which there is 
no parallel in antiquity.* 

The Reformation brought about some change for the 
better, if in no other respect at least by making marriage 
lawful for a large class of people to whom illicit love had 
previously been the only means of gratifying a natural 
desire, and by abolishing the monasteries. In fits of 
religious enthusiasm even the secular legislators busied 
themselves with acts of incontinence in which two 
unmarried adults of different sex were consenting parties. 
In the days of the Commonwealth, according to an act of 
1650, in cases of less serious breach of chastity than 
adultery and incest each man or woman was for each 
offence to be committed to the common gaol for three 
months, and to find sureties for good behaviour during a 
whole year afterwards.® In Scotland, after the Reforma- 
tion, fornication was punished with a severity nearly equal 
to that which attended the infraction of the marriage 
vow.* But the fate of these and similar laws has been either 
to be repealed or to become inactive.® For ordinary acts of 
incontinence public opinion is, practically at least, the 
only judge. In the case of female unchastity its sentence is 

* Saintu-r’.ilaye, op cii 11 19 Cf * Pike, IIJstor\ of Crime in Eng- 
Walter Scott, ‘ Essay on Chivalry,’ land, 11 162 

in Miscellaneous Prose IVorAs, vt * Rogers booal Life in Scotland, 
48 sg 11 242 

• Lecky, op at 11 346 Cf ‘ See Pike, op ctl 11 582 , Hume, 

Delicluze, Roland ou la Chevalene, 1 Commentaries on the Law of Scotland, 
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severe enough among the upper ranks of society, whilst, so 
far as the lower classes are concerned, it varies considerably 
even in different parts of the same country, and is in many 
cases regarded as venial. As to similar acts committed by 
unmarried men, the words which Cicero uttered on behalf 
of Ccelius might be repeated by any modern advocate who, 
in defending his client, ventured frankly to express the 
popular opinion on the subject. It seems to me that with 
regard to sexual relations between unmarried men and 
women Christianity has done little more than establish 
a standard which, though accepted perhaps in theory, is 
hardly recognised by the feelings of the large majority of 
people — or at least of men — in Christian communities, 
and has introduced the vice of hypocrisy, which appa- 
rently was little known in sexual matters by pagan 
antiquity. 

Why has sexual intercourse between unmarried people, 
if both parties consent, come to be regarded as wrong ? 
Why are the moral opinions relating to it subject to so 
great variations f Why is the standard commonly so 
different for man and woman f We shall now try to find 
an answer to these questions. 

If marriage, as I am inclined to suppose, is based on an 
instinct derived from some ape-like progenitor, it would 
from th'e beginning be regarded as the natural form of 
sexual intercourse in the human race, whilst other more 
transitory connections would appear abnormal and con- 
sequently be disapproved of. I am not certain whether 
some feeling of this sort, however vague, is not still very 
general in the race. But it has been more or less or 
almost totally suppressed by social conditions which make 
it in most cases impossible for men to marry at the first 
outbreak of the sexual passion. We have thus to seek for 
some other explanation of the severe censure passed on 
pre-nuptial connections. 

It seems to me obvious that this censure is chiefly due 
to the preference which a man gives to a virgin bride. 
As I have shown in another place, such a preference is a 
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fact of very common occurrence.^ It partly springs from 
a feeling akin to jealousy towards women who have had 
previous connections with other men, partly from the 
warm response a man expects from a woman whose 
appetites he is the first to gratify, and largely from an 
instinctive appreciation of female coyness. Each sex is 
attracted by the distinctive characteristics of the opposite 
sex, and coyness is a female quality. In mankind, as 
among other mammals, the female requires to be courted, 
often endeavouring for a long time to escape from the 
male. Not only in civilised countries may courtship mean 
a prolonged making of love to the woman. Mariner’s 
words with reference to the women of Tonga hold true 
of a great many, if not all, savage and barbarous races of 
men. “ It must not be supposed,” he says, “ that these 
women are always easily won ; the greatest attentions and 
most fervent solicitations are sometimes requisite, even 
though there be no other lover in the way.”® The 
marriage ceremonies of many peoples bear testimony to 
the same fact. One origin of the form of capture is the 
resistance of the pursued woman, due to coyness, 
partly real and partly assumed.® On the East Coast of 
Greenland, for instance, the only method of contracting a 
marriage is for a man to go to the girl’s tent, catch her 
by her hair or anything else which offers a hold, and drag 
her off to his dwelling without further ado ; violent scenes 
are often the result, as single women always affect the 
utmost bashfulness and aversion to any proposal of 
marriage, lest they should lose their reputation for 
modesty.* It is certainly not the woman who most 
readily yields to the desires of a man that is most 
attractive to him ; as an ancient writer puts it, all men 
love seasoned dishes, not plain meats, or plainly dressed 

* Westermarck, op ett p 123 sq. Jievtew, xxi 897 sq. ; Westennarck, 

* Manner, op ctl u. 174 Cf. op ctl p. 388 , Grosse, Dte Formen 

Fntsch, jDte Etngebofenen Sui- der Famtlte, p 107 ; Crawley, The 
Afnka's, p 445 (Bushmans) Mystic Rose, p 305 sq 

* Cf Spencer. PnnnfUs of Socia- * Nansen, First Crossing of Green- 
logy, 1 623 sq. : Idem, in Fortnightly land, i 316 sqq 
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fish, and it is modesty that gives the bloom to beauty.^ 
Conspicuous eagerness in a woman appears to a man 
unwomanly, repulsive, contemptible. His ideal is the 
virgin ; the libertine he despises. 

Where marriage is the customary form of sexual inter- 
course pre-nuptial incontinence in a woman, as suggesting 
lack of coyness and modesty, is therefore apt to disgrace 
her. At the same time it is a disgrace to, and consequently 
an offence against, her family, especially where the ties of 
kinship are strong. ■Moreover, where wives are purchased 
the unchaste girl, by lowering her market value, deprives 
her father or parents of part of their property. Among 
the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast, says Major 
Ellis, “ chastity per se is not understood. An unmarried 
girl is expected to be chaste because virginity possesses a 
marketable value, and were she to be unchaste her parents 
would receive little and perhaps no head-money for her.” ^ 
Among the Rcndile of Eastern Africa, we are told, 
the unchastity of unmarried girls meets with severe retri- 
bution, the girl invariably being driven out from her 
home, for the sole and simple reason that her market value 
to her parents has been decreased.® The same commercial 
point of view is expressed in the Mosaic rule : — “ If a man 
entice a maid that is not betrothed, and lie with her, 
he shall surely endow her to be his wife. If her father 
utterly refuse to give her unto him, he shall pay money 
according to the dowry of virgins.” * But the girl is not 
the only offender. Whilst the disgrace of incontinence 
falls on her alone, the offence against her relatives is 
divided between her and the seducer. Speaking of the 
presents which, among the Thlmkets, a man is bound 
to give to the parents of the girl whom he has seduced, 
Sir James Douglas observes, “ The offender is simply 
regarded as a robber, who has committed depredation 
on their merchandise, their only anxiety being to make the 


^ Atheazus, Detpuosophista, xiii 16. * Cbanler, Through Jungle and 

' EUis, Tsht - speahtng Peoples, Desert, -p 317 
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damages exacted as heaTy as possible.”^ Marriage by 
purchase has thus raised the standard of female chastity, 
and also, to some extent, checked the incontinence of the 
men. But it can certainly not be regarded as the 
sole cause of the duty of chastity where such a duty 
is recognised by savages. Among the Veddahs, who 
do not make their daughters objects of traffic,® the 
unmarried girls are nevertheless protected by their natural 
guardians “ with the keenest sense of honour.” ® In many 
of the instances quoted above where a seduction is followed 
by more or less serious consequences for the seducer, 
the penalty he has to pay is evidently something else 
than the mere market value of the girl. 

Thus the men, by demanding that the women whom 
they marry shall be virgins, indirectly give rise to the 
demand that they themselves shall abstain from certain 
forms of incontinence. From my collection of facts 
relating to savages I find that in the majority of cases 
where chastity is required of unmarried girls the seducer 
also is considered guilty of a crime. But, as was just 
pointed out, his act is judged from a more limited point 
of view. It is chiefly, if not exclusively, regarded as 
an offence against the parents or family of the girl ; 
chastity per se is hardly required of savage men. Where 
prostitution exists they may without censure gratify their 
passions among its victims. Now, to anybody who 
duly reflects upon the matter it is clear that the seducer 
does a wrong to the woman also ; but I find no in- 
dication that this idea occurs at all to the savage mind. 
Where the seducer is censured the girl also is censured, 
being regarded not as the injured party but as an 
injurer. Even in the case of rape the harm done to the 
girl herself is little thought of. Among the Tonga 
Islanders “ rape, providing it be not upon a married 
woman or one to whom respect is due on the score of 

* Douglas, quoted by Potroff, op Branch, ix 340. Hartshorne, ‘ Wed- 
cti p 177 das,' in Indian Antiquary, viii 320 

■ Le Mesuner, ‘ Vedddsof Ce>lon,’ ‘Nevill, ‘Vaeddasof Ceylon,' in 
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superior rank from the perpetrator, is considered not as a 
crime but as a matter of indifference.” ^ The same is the 
case in the Pelew Islands.^ In the laws of the Rejangs of 
Sumatra referring to this offence, “ there is hardly any- 
thing considered but the value of the girl's person to her 
relations, as a mere vendible commodity.” * Among the 
Asiniboin, a Siouan tribe, the punishment for rape is based 
on the principle that the price of the woman has been 
depreciated, that the chances of marriage have been les- 
sened, and that the act is an insult to her kindred, as 
implying contempt of their feelings and their power of 
protection.* Even the Teutons in early days hardly severed 
rape from abduction, the kinsmen of the woman feeling 
themselves equally wronged in either case.® If the girl’s 
feelings are thus disregarded when she is an unwilling 
victim of violence, it can hardly be expected that she 
should be an object of pity when she is a consenting part- 
ner. Does not public opinion in the midst of civilisation 
turn against the dishonoured rather than the dishonourer ? 

There is yet another party to be considered, namely, the 
offspring. One would imagine that to every thinking 
mind, not altogether destitute of sympathetic feelings, the 
question what is likely to happen to the child if the 
woman becomes pregnant should present itself as one of 
the greatest gravity. But in judging of matters relating 
to sexual morality men have generally made little use of 
their reason and been guilty of much thoughtless cruelty. 
Although marriage has come into existence solely for the 
sake of the offspring, it rarely happens that in sexual 
relations much unselfish thought is bestowed upon unborn 


1 Manner, op cU 11 107 
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individuals. Legal provisions in favour of illegitimate 
children have made men somewhat more careful, for their 
own sake, but they have also nourished the'idea that the 
responsibility of fatherhood may be bought off by the 
small sum the man has to pay for the support of his 
natural child. Custom or law may exempt him even from 
this duty. We are told that in Tahiti the father might 
kill a bastard child, but that, if he suffered it to live, he 
was eo Ipso considered to be married to its mother.^ This 
custom, it would seem, is hardly more inhuman than the 
famous law according to which “ la recherche de la pater- 
nity est interdite.” * 

The great authority on the ethics of Roman Catholic- 
ism tries to prove that simple fornication is a mortal sin 
chiefly because it “ tends to the hurt of the life of the 
child who is to be born of such intercourse,” or more 
generally, because “ it is contrary to the good of the off- 
spring.” ® But this tender care for the welfare of illegiti- 
mate children seems strange when we consider the manner 
in which such children have been treated b} the Roman 
Catholic Church herself. It is obvious that the extreme 
horror of fornication which is expressed in the Christian 
doctrine is in the main a result of the same ascetic 
principle which declared celibacy superior to marriage and 
tolerated marriage only because it could not be suppressed. 

Moral ideas concerning unchastity have also been in- 
fluenced by the close association which exists in a refined 
mind between the sexual impulse and a sentiment of affec- 
tion which lasts long after the gratification of the bodily 
desire. We find the germ of thib feeling in the 
abhorrence with which prostitution is regarded by savage 
tribes who have no objection to ordinary sexual intercourse 
previous to marriage,* and in the distinction which among 
ourselves is drawn between the prostitute and the woman 

* Cook, Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, * C g , the Chittagong Hill tribes 

11 ij^, {Levna, Wild Races of South-Eastern 
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who yields to temptation because she loves. To indulge 
in' mere sexual pleasure, unaccompanied by higher feelings, 
appears brutal and disgusting in the case of a man, and 
still more so in the case of a woman. Af^er all, love is 
generally only an episode in a man’s life, whereas for a 
woman it is the whole of her life.^ The Greek orator said 
that in the moment when a woman loses her chastity her 
mind is changed.® On the other hand, when a man and a 
woman, tied to each other by deep and genuine affection, 
decide to live together as husband and wife, though not 
jmned in legal wedlock, the censure which public opinion 
passes upon their conduct seems to an unprejudiced mind 
justifiable at most only in so far as it may be considered 
to have been their duty to comply with the laws of their 
country and to submit to a rule of some social importance. 

Sexual intercourse between unmarried persons of 
opposite sex is thus regarded as wrong from different 
points of view under different conditions, social or 
psychical, and all of these conditions are not in any con- 
siderable degree combined at any special stage of civilisa- 
tion. Sometimes the opinions on the subject are greatly 
influenced by the institution of marriage by purchase,^ 
sometimes they are influenced by the refinement of love ; 
and between such causes there can be no co-operation. 
This is one reason for the singular complexity which 
characterises the evolution of the duty of chastity ; but 
there is another reason perhaps even more important. 
The c-tuses to which this duty may be traced arc frequently 
checked by circumstances operating in an opposite direc- 
tion. Thus the prcfcrcnccwhich aman is naturally disposed 
to give to a virgin bride may be overcome by his desire 
for offspring, inducing him to marry a woman who has 
proved capable of gratifying this desire.® It may also be 
ineffective for the simple reason that no virgin bride is to 
be found. Nothing has more generally prevented chastity 

'■ Cf Simmel, Etnhtlut^ tn dte ' Lysias, quoted by Schmidt, Z>i« 
Morahvissenschaft, i 201 , Paulsen, Ethik der alien Gnechen, 1 273 
System der Ethtk, ii 274 ’ See supra, 11 423. ' 
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from being recognised as, a duty than social conditions 
promoting licentious habits. Even in savage society, 
where almost every man and every woman marry and most 
of them marry early in life, there are always a great 
number of unmarried people of both sexes above the age 
of puberty ; and, generally speaking, the number of the 
unmarried increases along with the progress of civilisation. 
This state of things easily leads to incontinence in men and 
women, and where such incontinence becomes habitual 
it can hardly incur much censure. Again, where the 
general standard of female chastity is high, the standard 
of male chastity may nevertheless be the lowest possible. 
This is the case where there is a class of women who can 
no longer be dishonoured, because they have already been 
dishonoured, whose virtue is of no value either to them- 
selves or their families because they have lost their virtue, 
and who make incontinence their livelihood. Prostitution, 
being a safeguard of female chastity, has facilitated the 
enforcement of the rule which enjoins it as a duty, but at 
the same time it has increased the inequality of obligations 
imposed on men and women. It has begun to exercise 
this influence already at the lower stages of culture. 
Prostitution is by no means unknown in the savage world.^ 
It is a recognised institution in many of the Melanesian 
islands ; “ at Santa Cruz,” says Dr. Codrington, “ where 
the separation of the sexes is so carefully maintained, 
there arc certainly public courtesans.” ® Prostitution 
prevails in many or most Negro countries;® and so 
favourably, we are told, is this institution sometimes 
regarded, that rich Negro ladies on their death-beds buy 
female slaves and present them to the public, “ in the 
same manner as in England they would have left a legacy 
to some public charity.”* The Wanyoro even have a 

' See, e; .Tutuila, ‘Linelslanders,’ Bartels Das Weib, i 536, 540 sqq 
in Jour Polynestan Soe 1 270 . * Codrington, Melanesians, p 234 
Powell, Wanderings tn a Wild sqq 

Country, p 261 (natives of New * hnim Pasha tn Central Africa, 
Britain) , Davis, El Gringo, p 221 p 88 
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definite system of prostitution, governed by stringent laws 
which seem to be very old.^ In Greenland, where it was 
“ reckoned the greatest of infamies ” for an unmarried 
woman to become pregnant, ^ there were professional 
harlots already in early times ; ® and the same was the case 
among many of the North American Indians* Thus 
among the Omahas extra-matrimonial intercourse is, as a 
rule, practised only with public women, called minckeda ; 
and “ so strict are the Omahas about these matters, that a 
young girl or even a married woman walking or riding 
alone, would be ruined in character, being liable to be 
taken for a mtnckcda, and addressed as such.” ® Public 
prostitution was tolerated, if not encouraged, among all 
the Maya nations, whilst intercourse with other unmarried 
women was punished with a fine or, if the affronted 
relatives Insisted, with death.* “ In order to avoid greater 
evils,” the Incas of Peru permitted public prostitutes, who 
were treated with extreme contempt \ ^ but, with this 
exception, “ to be lewd with single women was capital.” * 
Among all the civilised nations of the Old World pros- 
titution has existed, and still exists, as a tolerated in- 
stitution, even where legislators have endeavoured to 
suppress it.* Its prevalence in our modern society greatly 
increases the perplexity of public opinion in regard to 
sexual morality. Its victims are degraded and despised 
beyond description. At the same time their male custo- 
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mers are tacitly allowed to support the trade. That the 
demand for a merchandise increases the production of it is 
in this case seldom thought of. But secrecy must be 
observed. In sexual matters openness is indecent, and the 
chief crime is to be found out. 

There is, moreover, a form of religious prostitution, 
just as there is religious celibacy. In fact, the two customs 
are sometimes very closely connected with one another. 
Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast the 
chief business of the female kosi, or wife of the god to 
whom she is dedicated, is prostitution. “ In every town 
there is at least one institution in which the best-looking 
girls, between ten and twelve years of age, are received. 
Here they remain for three years, learning the chants and 
dances peculiar to the worship of the gods, and prostituting 
themselves to the priests and the inmates of the male 
seminaries ; and at the termination of their novitiate they 
become public prostitutes. 'Th. condition, however, is 
not regarded as one for reproach; they arc considered to 
be married to the god, and their excesses are supposed to 
be caused and directed by him. Properly speaking, their 
libertinage should be confined to the male worshippers at 
the temple of the god, but practically it is indiscriminate. 
Children who are born from such unions belong to the 
god.” ^ So also the priestesses on the Gold Coast, though 
not allowed to marry, are by no means debarred from 
sexual intercourse. They “ arc ordinarily most licentious, 
and custom allows them to gratify their passions with any 
man who may chance to take thei- fancy. A priestess who 
is favourably impressed by a man sends for him to her 
house, and this command he is sure to obey, through fear 
of the consequences of exciting her anger. She then tells 
him that the god she serves has directed her to love him, 
and the man thereupon lives with her until she grows 
tired of him, or a new object takes her fancy. Some 
priestesses have as many as half a dozen men in their train 
at one time, and may on great occasions be seen walbng 
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in state, followed hy them. Their life is one continual 
record of debauchery and sensuality, and when excited by 
the dance they frequently abandon themselves to the 
wildest excesses.” ^ It seems that the “ wife ” of the 
Egyptian god at Thebes also in time became a libertine ; 
Strabo tells us that the beautiful woman who was dedicated 
to him had sexual intercourse with any man she chose 
“ till the natural purification of her body took place,” after 
which she was given to a man.® In India every Hindu 
temple of any importance has its dancing girls, whose 
position is inferior only to that of the sacrificers.® 
Thus at jQgQnnat’hfl-kshQtrQ in Orissa a number of 
women of infamous character are employed to dance and 
sing before the god. They live in separate houses, not at 
the temple. The Brahmins who officiate there continually 
have adulterous connections with them, and these women 
also prostitute themselves to visitors.^ In the Canaanitish 
cults there were women, called kedeshtith, who were 
consecrated to the deity with whose temple they were 
associated, and who at the same time acted as prostitutes.® 
At the local shnnes of North Israel the worship of 
Yahveh itself was deeply affected by these practices ; ® but 
they were forbidden in the Deuteronomic code.^ Perhaps 
this temple prostitution may be accounted for by a belief 
that it bestowed blessings upon the worshippers. Accord- 
ing to notions which prevail to this day in countries 
with Semitic culture, sexual intercourse with a holy person 
IS regarded as beneficial to him or her who indulges in it.® 
Of a somewhat different character was the religious 
prostitution which prevailed in ancient Babylonia, in con- 
nection with the worship of Ishtar. Herodotus says that 
every woman born in that country was obliged once in her 
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life to go and sit down in the precinct of Aphrodite, and 
there consort with a stranger. A woman who had once 
taken her seat was not allowed to return home till one of 
the strangers threw a silver coin into her lap, and took her 
vidth him beyond the holy ground. The silver coin could 
not be refused because, since once thrown, it was sacred. 
The woman went with the first man who threw her money, 
rejecting no one. When she had gone with him, and so 
satisfied the goddess, she returned home, and from that 
time forth no gift, however great, would prevail with her.^ 
Several allusions in cuneiform literature to the sacred pros- 
titution earned on at Babylonian temples confirm Hero- 
dotus’ statement in general.® A cult very similar to this 
was also found in certain parts of the island of Cyprus,® at 
Heliopolis in Syria,^ and at Byblus.® In the worship of 
Anaitis the Armenians even of the highest families prosti- 
tuted their own daughters at least once in their lues, nor 
was this regarded as any bar to an honourable marriage 
afterwards.® Although such practices were generally 
excluded from the ordinary Greek worships v ' Aphrodite, 
unchastity in the temple cult of that goddess is reported 
to have occurred at Corinth^ and in the city of the Locri 
Epizephyrii, who, accoidiiig to the story, vowed to con- 
secrate their daughters to this service in crdcr to gain 
the goddess’s aid in a war.® 

Various theories have been set torth to f’Aplain the 
religious prostitution of the Bab\ Ionian type. It has 
been interpreted as an expiation for individual marriage, 
as a temporary recognition of pri -existing communal 
rights at a time when “ communal marriage ” in the 
full sense of the term had already ceased to exist.*' It 
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has been supposed to be nothing but ordinary immorality 
practised under the cloak of religion.^ It has been 
represented as a form of sacrifice, either as a first-fruit 
offering* or as an act by which a worshipper sacrifices 
her most precious possession to the deity.® To Dr. 
Farnell it seems to be ^ a special modification of a 
wide-spread custom, the custom of destroying virginity 
before marriage so that the bridegroom’s intercourse should 
be safe from a peril that is much dreaded by men in a 
certain stage of culture ; and here, as in other ritual,” he 
adds, “ it is the stranger that takes the peril upon him- 
self.” * But why should the stranger have been more 
willing than the bridegroom to expose himself to this 
danger ? Considering that the act was performed at 
the temple of the goddess of fecundity, I think its object 
most probably was to ensure fertility in the woman ; this, 
in fact, is directly indicated by the words which the 
stranger, according to Herodotus, uttered when he threw 
the silver coin into her lap : — The goddess Mylitta 
prosper thee ! ” ® And from what has been said in a 
previous chapter about the semi-supernatural character 
ascribed to strangers, about the efficacy of their blessings 
and the benefits expected from their love,® we can see why 
a stranger was appointed to confer the blessing upon the 
girl. 7 

Among ourselves an act Of incontinence assumes a 
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different aspect if one of the parties, either tlife^man or the 
woman, is married. Involving a breach of faith, adultery 
is an offence against him or her to whom faith is due, and 
at the same time the seducer commits an offence against 
the husband of the adulteress. But here again our own 
views are not universally shared. 

Although it is hard to understand that the seducer 
could ever be regarded as guiltless, we are told that among 
a few peoples adultery is not held to be wrong ; ^ and Mr. 
Morgan states that among the Iroquois “ punishment was 
inflicted upon the woman alone, who was supposed to be 
the only offender.” ^ But these cases are certainly quite 
exceptional. In a savage tribe a seducer may be thankful if 
he escapes by paying to the injured husband the value of 
the bride or some other fine, or if the penalty is reduced 
to a flogging, to his head being shaved, his ears cut off, 
one of his eyes destroyed, or his legs speared. Very com- 
monly he has to pay with his life. Wc have seen that 
even among many peoples who generally prohibit self- 
redress an adulterer may be put to death b)- 1 1 '- ^ggrieved 
husband, especially if he be caught Jlagrante delicto ; ® and 
in other cases he may be subject to capital punishment, in 
the proper sense of the word.* In Albania, even in our 
days, custom not only allows, but compels the injured 
husband to kill the adulterer.® Hebrew law enjoined the 
man who committed adultery witn another man’s wife 
to be put to death ; ® and Christian legislators followed the 
example. Constantine celebrated his new zeal for the 
sacramental idea of marriage by establishing the punish- 
ment of death for the seducer ;* .uluhi^ry was in point of 
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heinousness assimilated to murder, idolatry, and sorcery.^ 
Various mediaeval law-books punished the seducer with 
death whilst in Scotland notorious and manifest adultery 
was made capital as late as 1563.® This extreme severity, 
however, has been followed by extreme leniency. In 
Scotland, though adultery kept its place in the statute- 
book as a heinous and in some cases a capital crime, 
prosecution for it had ceased for many years before the 
time of Baron Hume ; ^ and in England it is no crime at 
all in the eyes of the law, only an ecclesiastical offence. 

The punishment of the seducer often varies according 
to his rank, or according to that of the husband, or 
according to the relative rank of both, or according to the 
rank of the adulteress. Among the Monbuttu, if the guilty 
woman belongs to the royal household, the adulterer is put 
to death, whereas otherwise he is only compelled to pay an 
indemnity to the offended husband.® Among the Ewe- 
speaking peoples of the Slave Coast the fine imposed for 
adultery depends on the rank of the injured husband ; ® and 
the same principle is found in Anglo-Saxon law.’ Among 
the Bakongo, again, the penalties for adultery “ vary from 
capital punishment to a trifling fine, according to the 
station of the offender or the district he lives in.” ® 
Drury tells us that in the country- of Antcrndroca in 
Madagascar, “ if a man lies with another man’s wife who 
is superior to him, he forfeits thirty head of cattle besides 
beads and shovels a great number,” whereas “ if the men 
are of an equal rank, then twenty beasts are the fine.” * 
According to the Chinese Penal Code, a slave who is 
guilty of criminal intercourse with the wife or daughter of 
a freeman, shall be punished at the least one degree more 
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severely than a freeman would have been under the same 
circumstances.^ In India a man of one of the first three 
castes who committed adultery with a S6dra woman was 
banished, but a SA'dra who committed adultery with a 
woman of one of the first three castes suffered capital 
punishment ; ^ and an opinion is also quoted that for a 
nrihmana who once was guilty of adxiltery with a married 
woman of equal class, the penance was one-fourth of that 
prescribed for an outcast.* In ancient Peru “ an adulterer 
was punish’d with death, if the woman was of note, or else 
with the rack.” * 

We find no difficulty in explaining all these facts. In 
early civilisation a husband has often extreme rights over 
his wife. The seducer encroaches upon a right of which 
he is most jealous, and with regard to which his passions 
are most easily inflamed. Adultery is regarded as an 
illegitimate appropriation of the exclusive claims which 
the husband has acquired by the purchase of his wife, as 
an offence against property.® It is said in the ‘ Laws of 
Manu ’ that “ seed must not be sown by any rnan on that 
which belongs to another.” ® How closely the seducer is 
associated with a thief is illustrated by the fact that among 
some peoples he is punished as such, having his hands, 
or one of them, cut off.’ Yet even among savages the 
offence is something more than a mere infringeirent of the 
right of ownership. The Kurile Islanders, says Krashe- 
ninnikoff, have an extraordinary way of punishing 
adultery ; the husband of the adulteress challenges the 
adulterer to a combat. ’ The result is generally the death 
of both the combatants ; but it i? held to be “ as great 
dishonour to refuse this combat as to refuse an iniritation 
to a duel among the people of Europe.” ® The passion of 
jealousy, the feeing of ownership, and the sense of honour, 
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thus combine to make the seducer’s act an offence, and 
often a heinous offence, in the eyes of custom or law ; and 
for the same reasons as in other offences the magnitude 
of guilt is here also influenced by the rank of the parties 
concerned. Modern legislation, on the other hand, does 
not to the same extent as early law and custom allow a 
man to give free vent to his angry passion ; it regards the 
dishonour of the aggrieved husband as a matter of 
too private a character to be publicly avenged ; and the 
faithfulness which a wife owes her husband is no longer 
connected with any idea of ownership. Moreover, the 
severity of earlier European laws against adultery was 
closely connected with Christianity’s abhorrence of aU 
kinds of irregular sexual intercourse ; and secular legis- 
lation has more and more freed itself from the bondage of 
religious doctrine. 

Among some savage peoples it is the seducer only who 
suffers, whilst the unfaithful wife escapes without punish- 
ment.^ Jealousy, in the first place, turns against the rival, 
and the seducer is the dishonourer and the thief. But, as 
a general rule, the unfaithful wife is also looked upon as 
an offender, and the punishment falls on both. She 
is discarded, beaten, or ill-treated in some way or other, 
and not infrequently she is killed. Often, too, she 
is disfigured by her enraged husband, so that no man may 
fall in love with her ever after.® Indeed, so strong is the 
idea that a wife belongs exclusively to her husband, 
that among several peoples she has to die with him ; ® and 
frequently a widow is prohibited from remarrying either 
for ever or for a certain period after the husband’s death.* 
In ancient Peru widows generally continued to live single, 
as “ this virtue was much commended in their laws 
and ordinances.” ® Nor is it in China considered proper 
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for a woman to contract a second marriage after her 
husband’s death, and a lady of rank, by doing so, exposes 
herself to a penalty of eighty blows.^ “ As a faithful 
minister does not serve two lords, neither may a faithful 
woman marry a second husband ” — this is to the Chinese 
a principle of life, a maxim generally received as gospel.* 
Among so-called Aryan peoples the ancient custom which 
ordained sacrifice of widows survived in the prohibitions 
issued against their marrying a second time.* Even now 
the bare mention of a second marriage for a Hindu 
woman would be considered the greatest of insults, and, if 
she married again, “ she would be hunted out of society, 
and no decent person would venture at any time to 
have the slightest intercourse with her.” * In Greece® and 
Rome * a widow’s remarriage was regarded as an insult to 
her former husband ; and so it is still regarded among the 
Southern Slavs.’ The early Christians, especially the 
Montanists and Novatians, strongly disapproved of second 
marriages by persons of either sex ;® a second marriage 
was described by them as a “ kind of fornication,” * or as 
a “ specious adultery.” It was looked upon as a manifest 
sign of incontinence, and also as inconsistent with the 
doctrine that marriage is an emblem of the union of Christ 
with the Church,^ 

Conjugal fidelity, whilst considered a stringent duty in 
the wife, is not generally considered so in the husband. 
This is obviously the rule among savage and barbarous 
tribes ; but there are interesting exceptions to the rule. 
The Igorrotes of Luzon are so strictly monogamous that 
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in case of adultery the guilty party can be compelled to 
leave the hut and the family for ever,^ and among various 
other monogamous savages adultery is said to be 
unknown.* The Dyak husband “ preserves his vow of 
fidelity with a rectitude which makes jealousy a farce.” * 
The Toungtha, who marry only one wife, do not consider 
it right for a master to take advantage of his position 
even with regard to the female slaves in his house.* 
Nay, the duty of fidelity in the husband has been 
recognised even by some savage peoples who allow 
polygamy. The Abipones, we are told, thought it both 
wicked and disgraceful to have any illicit intercourse with 
other women than their wives ; hence adultery was almost 
unheard of among them.* Among the Omaha Indians, 
“ if a woman’s husband be guilty of adultery with another 
woman she may strike him or the guilty female in her 
anger,” though she cannot claim damages.® In several 
tribes of Western Victoria a wife whose husband has been 
unfaithful to her “ may make a complaint to the chief, 
who can punish the man by sending him away from his 
tribe for two or three moons ” and among some 
aborigines in New South Wales similar complaints may 
be made to the elders of the tribe, with the result that 
the adulterous husband may have to suffer for his 
conduct.® The Kandhs of India deny the married man 
certain prerogatives which are granted to his wife : whilst 
constancy to her husband is so far from being re- 
quired in a wife, “ that her pretensions do not, at 
least, suffer diminution in the eyes of either sex when 
fines are levied on her convicted lovers,” infidelity in 
a married man is held to be highly dishonourable, and 
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is often punished with deprivation of many social 
privileges.^ 

The duty which savages thus in certain instances have 
imposed on the husband is hardly at all recognised in the 
archaic State. The Mexicans “ did not consider, nor did 
they punish, as adultery the trespass of a husband with 
any woman who was free, or not joined in matrimony ; 
wherefore the husband was not bound to so much fidelity 
as was exacted from the wife,” adultery in her being 
inevitably punished with death.® In China, where adultery 
in a woman is branded as one of the vilest crimes and the 
guilty wife is oftentimes “ cut into small pieces,” 
concubinage is a recognised institution of the country.® 
In Corea “ conjugal fidelity — obligatory on the woman — 
is not required of the husband. . . . Among the nobles, 
the young bridegroom spends three or four days with his 
bride, and then absents himself from her for a considerable 
time, to prove that he does not esteem her too highly. 
Etiquette dooms her to a species of widowhood, while he 
spends his hours of relaxation in the society of his 
concubines. To act otherwise would be considered in 
very bad taste, and highly unfashionable.”* In Japan, 
“ while the man is allowed a loose foot, the woman is 
expected not only to be absolutely spotless, but also 
never to show any jealousy, however wide the husband 
may roam, or however numerous may be the concubines 
in his family.” ® According to Hebrew law adultery was 
a capital offence, but it presupposed that the guilty woman 
was another man’s wife.® The “ Aryan ” nations in early 
times generally saw nothing objectionable in the unfaith- 
fulness of a married man, whereas an adulterous wife was 
subject to the severest penalties.^ Until some time after 
the introduction of Christianity among the Teutons their 
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law-books made no mention of the infidelity of husbands, 
because it was permitted by custom.^ The Romans 
defined adultery as sexual intercourse with another man’s 
wife ; on the other hand, the intercourse of a married man 
with an unmarried woman was not regarded as adultery 
The ordinary Greek feeling on the subject is expressed in 
the oration against Nesera, ascribed to Demosthenes, where 
the licence accorded to husbands is spoken of as a matter 
of course : — “ We keep mistresses for our pleasures, con- 
cubines for constant attendance, and wives to bear us 
legitimate children and to be our faithful house- 
keepers.” * 

At the same time the idea that fidelity in marriage ought 
to be reciprocal was not altogether unknown in classical 
antiquity.* In a lost chapter of his ‘ Economics,’ which 
has come to us only through a Latin translation, Aristotle 
points out that it for various reasons is prudent for a man 
to be faithful to his wife, but that nothing is so peculiarly 
the property of a wife as a chaste and hallowed intercourse.® 
Plutarch condemns the man who, lustful and dissolute, 
goes astray with a courtesan or maid-servant ; though at 
the same time he admonishes the wife not to be vexed or 
impatient, considering that “ it is out of respect to her 
that he bestows upon another all his wanton depravity.”® 
Plautus argues that it is unjust of a husband to exact a 
fidelity which he does not keep himself. 

In its condemnation of adultery Christianity made no 
distinction between husband and wife.® If continence is a 
stringent duty for unmarried persons independently of 
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their sex, the observai\pe of the sacred marriage vow must 
be so in a still higher degree. But here again there is a 
considerable discrepancy between the actual feelings of 
Christian peoples and the standard of their religion. Even 
in the laws of various European countries relating to 
divorce or judicial separation we find an echo of the 
popular notion that adultery is a smaller offence in a 
husband than in a wife.^ • 

The judgment pronounced upon an unfaithful husband 
is of course influenced by the opinion about extra- 
matrimonial connections in general. Where it is con- 
sidered wrong for a man to have intercourse with either 
an unmarried woman or another man’s wife, adultery in a 
husband is eo ipso condemned. But whether, or how far, 
infidelity on his part is stigmatised as an offence against 
his wife, chiefly depends upon the degree of regard which 
is paid to the feelings of women. That a married man 
generally enjoys more liberty than a married woman is 
largely due to the same causes as make him the more 
privileged partner in other respects ; but there arc also 
special reasons for this inequality between the sexes. It 
was a doctrine of the Roman jurists that adultery i's a 
crime in the wife, andiin the wife only, on account of the 
danger of introducing strange children to the husband.^ 
Moreover, the temptation to infidelity and the facility in 
indulging in it are commonly greater in the case of the 
husband than in that of the wife ; and, as we have often 
noticed before, actual practice is always apt to influence 
moral opinion. And a still more important reason for the 
inequality in question is undoubtedly the general notion 
that unchastity of any kind is more discreditable for a 
woman than for a man. 


* See supra, ii 397 


® Hunter, Exposition of Roman 
Law, p 1071 



CHAPTER XLIII 

HOMOSEXUAL LOVE 


Our review of the moral ideas concerning sexual rela- 
tions has not yet come to an end. The gratification of 
the sexual instinct assumes forms which fall outside the 
ordinary pale of nature. Of these there is one which, 
on account of the r6le which it has played in the moral 
history of mankind, cannot be passed over in silence, 
namely, intercourse between individuals of the same’ sex, 
what is nowadays commonly called homosexual love. 

It is frequently met with among the lower animals.^ 
It probably occurs, at least sporadically, among every race 
of mankind.* And among some peoples it has assumed 
such proportions as to form a true national habit. 

In America homosexual customs have been observed 
among a great number of the native tribes. In nearly 
every part of the continent there seem to have been, since 
ancient times, men dressing themselves in the clothes and 
performing the functions of women, and living with other 
men as their concubines or wives.® Moreover, between 


‘ Karsch, ' Paderastie und Tnbadie 
bei den Tiercn,’ m Jakrbuch filr 
sexuelle Zwtschenstufen, ii iz6 sgq 
Havelock Elhs, Studies in the Psv- 
chologv of Sex, ‘ Sexual Inversion,' 
P 2 

* Cf Ives, Classification of Cntnes, 
p 40 The statemeht that it is un- 
known amoni; a certain people cannot 
rcasonablv mean that it may not be 
pr.ictised in secret 

• von Sjiix and von Martius, Travels 


in Braetl, ii 246 , von Martius, Von 
dem Rechtseustande unter den Urein- 
wohnern lirasiltens, p 2j sq , Lo- 
monaco, ' Sullc razze indigene del 
Brasile,' in Archimo per I'antro- 
pologia e la etnologia, xix 46 , 
Burton, Arabian Nights, x 246 
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la Vega, First Part of the Royal 
Commentaries of the Yncas, 11 
441 sqq , Cieza de Leon, ' La crdnica 
del Perd [pnmera parte],' ch 49, in 
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jroung men who are comrades in arms there are liaisons 
ffamitii, which, according to Lafitau, “ ne laissent aucun 
soupgon de vice apparent, quoiqu’il y ait, on qu’il puisse 
y avoir, beaucoup de vice riel.” 

Homosexual practices are, or have been, very prominent 
among the peoples in the neighbourhood of Behring Sea.* 
In Kadiak it was the custom for parents who had a girl-like 
son to dress and rear him as a girl, teaching him only 
domestic duties, keeping him at woman’s work, and 
letting him associate only with women and girls. Arriving 
at the age of ten or fifteen years, he was married to some 
wealthy man and was then called an achnuchik or shoo- 
pan? Dr. Bogoraz gives the following account of a 


Btbholeca de aulores espaHoles, xxvi 
403 (Peruvian Indians at the time of 
the ' Spamsh conquest) Oviedo y 
Vald£s, ‘ Sumano de la natur^ 
tustona de las Indias,' ch 81. in 
Bibhoteca de aulores espaOohs, 
xxii 308 (Isthmians] Bancroft, 
Native Races of the Pacific Stales, 
1 385 (Indians of New Mexico), 
11. 467 sq (ancient Mexicans) Diaz 
del Castillo, 'Conquista de Nueva- 
Espafia,* ch 208, in Bibhoteca de 
aulores espaholes, xxvi 309 (ancient 
Mexicans) Landa, Relacion de las 
COSOS de Yucatan, p 178 (ancient 
Y ucatans) Nu fl ez Cabcza de Vaca, 
‘ Naufragios y relacion de la jomada 
que hizo a la Florida,’ ch 26, in 
Bibhoteca de aulores espaholes, xxii 
338 , Coreal, Voyages aux Indes Occi- 
^ntdles,\ 33 sq (I ndians of Florida) 
Pemn du Lac, Voyage dans les deux 
Louistanesel ches les nalions^sauvages 
du Missouri, p 332, Bossu, Travels 
through Louisiana, 1 303 Hen- 

nepin, Nouvelle Difouverle d'un 
tris Grand Pays Situi dans 
I'Atnenque, p 219 sq , ‘La Salle's 
Last Expedition and Discoveries in 
North Amenca,’ in Collections of the 
New-Yorh Historical Society, 11 237 
sq ,de Lahontan, Mimoires del’ A mi- 
nque septenlrionale, p 142 (Illinois) 
Marquette, Recit des voyages, p 32 sq 
(Illinois and Naudowessies) Wied- 
Neuwied, Travels in the Intenor of 
North Amenca, p 331 (Manitaries, 
Mandans, &c ). McCoy, History of 


Baptist Indian Missions, p 360 sq 
(Osages) Henot, Travels through the 
Canadas, p 2 j8,Ca.tlm, North Amen- 
can Indians, u 214 sq (Sioux) Dor- 
sey, 'OmahaSociology,'in/fMti Rep. 
Bur Ethn iii 365 , James, Expedi- 
tion from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains, 1 267 (Omahas) Loskiel. 
History of the Mission uf the United 
Brethren among the Indians,! 14 (Iro- 
quois) RActaidson, Arctic Search- 
ing Expedition,!! 42 (Crees) Oswald, 
quoted by Bastian, DerMenschin der 
Geschichte, 111 314 (Indians of Cali- 
fornia) Holder, in Nev '■'orh Medical 
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by Ilavelork EUis, op cit v ^ sq 
(Indians uf Washington and other 
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States) SeealsoKarsch, 'Uranismus 
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sexuelle Zwischenstufen, III 112 sqq 

* Lafitau Mururs des sauvages 
amenquains, 1 603, 607 sqq 

* Daiil, Alaska, p 402 , Bancroft, 
op ct/ 1 92, Waltz, Anthropologic dcr 
Naturvolkei, 111 314 (Aleuts), von 
Langsdorf, Voyages and Travels, 11 48 
(natives of Oonalaska) Steller, 
Kamtschatka, p 289, n a , Georgi, 
Russia, ill 13Z sq (Kamchadales) 

* Davydow, quoted by Holmberg, 
* Ethnographische Skizzen uber die 
Volker des russischen Amcnka,' in 
Acta Soc Scientiarum Fennica, iv. 
400 sq Lisiansky, Voyage Round the 
World, p 199 von Langsdorf qp.cit 
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similar practice prevalent among the Chukchi : — “ It 
happens frequently that, under the supernatural influence 
of one of their shamans, or priests, a Chukchi lad at 
sixteen years of age will suddenly relinquish his sex and 
imagine himself to be a woman. He adopts a woman’s 
attire, lets his hair grow, and devotes himself altogether 
to female occupation. Furthermore, this disowner of his 
sex takes a husoand into the yurt and does all the work 
which is usually incumbent on the wife in most unnatural 
and voluntary subjection. Thus it frequently happens in 
a yurt that the husband is a woman, while the wife is a 
man ! These abnormal changes of sex imply the most 
abject immorality in ihe community, and appear to be 
strongly encouraged by the shamans, who interpret such 
cases as an injunction of their individual deity.” The 
change of sex was usually accompanied by future shaman- 
ship ; indeed, nearly all the shamans were former delin- 
quents of their sex.^ Among the Chukchi male shamans 
who are clothed in woman’s attire and are believed to be 
transformed physically into women are still quite common; 
and traces of the change of a shaman’s sex into that of a 
woman may be found among many other Siberian tribes.® 
In some cases at least there can be no doubt that these 
transformations were connected with homosexual prac- 
tices. In his description of the Koriaks, Krasheninnikoff 
makes mention of the ke’yev, that is, men occupying the 
position of concubines ; and he compares them with the 
Kamchadale koe'kcuc, as he calls them, that is, men trans- 
formed into women. Every koe’kcuc, he says, is regarded 
as a magician and interpreter of dreams ; but from his 
confused description Mr. Jochelson thinks it may be 
inferred that the most important feature of the institution 
of the koe’kcuc lay, not in their shamanistic power, but in 
their position with regard to the satisfaction of the 

II 64 Sauer, BtUtng's Expedition to Voyages, vi t6 
the Northern Parts of Russia, p 176 ^ Bogoraz, quoted by Demidoif, 

Sarytschew, ' Voyage of Discovery Shooting Trip to Kamchatka, p 74 sq 
to the North-East of Siberia,’ in Co/- •Jochelson, Koryak Religion and 

lection of Modern and Contemporary Myth, pp 52, 53 n 3. 
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unnatural inclinations of the Kamchadales, The koikcvi 
wore women’s clothes, did women’s work, and were in the 
position of wives or concubines.^ 

In the Malay Archipelago homosexual love is common,* 
though not in all of the islands.* It is widely spread 
among the Bataks of Sumatra.^ In Bali it is practised 
openly, and there are persons who make it a profession.® 
The hastr of the Dya^ are men who make their living 
by witchcraft and debauchery. They “ are dressed as 
women, they are made use of at idolatrous feasts and for 
sodomitic abominations, and many of them are formally 
married to other men.” ® Dr. Haddon says that he never 
heard of any unnatural offences in Torres Straits but in 
the Rigo district of British New Guinea several instances 
of pederasty have been met with,® and at Mowat in Daudai 
it is regularly indulged in.* Homosexual love is reported 
as common among the Marshall Islanders^* and in Hawaii.^ 
From Tahiti we hear of a set of men called by the natives 
mahoos, who “ assume the dress, attitude, and manners, of 
women, and affect all the fantastic oddities and coquetries 
of the vainest of females. They mostly associate with the 
women, who court their acquaintance. With the manners 
of the women, they adopt their peculiar employments. . . . 
The encouragement of this abomination is almost solely 


‘ Jochelson, op ext p 52 sq 

* Wilken, ' Plechtigheden en gebrui- 
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Ozranien, p 437 

Remy, Ka Mooolelo Hawaii, p 
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confined to the chiefs.”* Of the New Caledonians 
M. Foley writes : — “ La plus grande fraterniti n’est pas 
chez eux la fraterniti uterine, mais la fraterniti des armes. 
II en est ainsi surtout au village de Poepo. II est vrai que 
cette fraterniti des armes est compliqude de p6d6rastie.” * 
Among the natives of the Kimberley District in West 
Australia, if a young man on reaching a marriageable age 
can find no wife, he is presented with a boy-wife, known 
as chookadoQ. In this case, also, the ordinary ezogamic 
rules are observed, and the “ husband ” has to avoid his 
“ mother-in-law,” just as if he were married to a woman. 
The chookadoo is a boy of five years to about ten, when he 
is initiated. “ The rdations which exist between him and 
his protecting biUalu,*' says Mr. Hardman, “ are somewhat 
doubtful. There is no doubt they have connection, but 
the natives repudiate wdth horror and disgust the idea of 
sodomy.”® Such marriages are evidently exceedingly 
common. As the women are generally monopolised by 
the older and more influential men of the tribe, it is rare 
to find a man under thirty or forty who has a wife ; hence 
it is the rule that, when a boy becomes five years old, he 
is given as a boy-wife to one of the young men.* Accord- 
ing to Mr. Purcell’s description of the natives of the same 
district, “ every useless member of the tribe ” gets a boy, 
about five or seven years old ; and these boys, who are 
called mullatffongahs, are used for sexual purposes.® 
Among the Chingalee of South Australia, Northern 
Territory, old men are often noticed with no wives but 
accompanied by one or two boys, whom they jealously 
guard and with whom they have sodomitic intercourse.® 


^ Turnbull, Voyage Round the 
World, p 382 See also Wilson, Mts- 
stondry Voyage to the Southern Pacific, 
PP 33S. 3bi , Ellis, Polynesian 
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That homosexual practices are not unknown among other 
Australian tribes may be inferred from Mr. Howitt’s state- 
ment relating to South-Eastern natives, that unnatural 
offences are forbidden to the novices by the old men and 
guardians after leaving the initiation camp.^ 

In Madagascar there are certain boys who live like 
women and have intercourse with men, paying those men 
who please them.^ In an old account of that island, dating 
from the seventeenth century, it is said : “ II y a . . . 
quelques homines qu’ils appeUentTsecats, qui sont hommes 
effeminez et impuissans, qui recherchent les gardens, 
et font mine d’en estre amoureux, en contrefaisans les 
fiUes et se vestans ainsi qu’elles leurs font des presents pour 
dormir auec eux, et mesmes se donnent des noms de nlles, 
en faisant les honteuses et les modestes. . . . Ils haissent les 


femmes et ne les veulent point hanter.” ® Men behaving 
like women have also been observed among the Ondonga 
in German South-West Africa * and the Diakiti-Sarraco- 
lese in the French Soudan,® but as regards their sexual 
habits details are wanting. Homosexual practices are 
common among theBanaka and Bapuku in the Cameroons.® 
But among the natives of Africa generally such practices 
seem to be comparatively rare,'^ except among Arabic- 
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speaking peoples and in countries like Zanzibar/ where 
there has been a strong Arab influence. In North Africa 
they are not restricted to the inhabitants of towns ; they 
are frequent among the peasants of Egypt * and universal 
among the Jbala inhabiting the Northern mountains of 
Morocco. On the other hand, they are much less common 
or even rare among the Berbers and the nomadic 
Bedouins,® and it is reported that the Bedouins of Arabia 
are quite exempt from them.* 

Homosexual love is spread over Asia Minor and Meso- 
potamia.® It is very prevalent among the Tartars and 
Karatchai of the Caucasus,* the Persians,’ Sikhs,® and 
Afghans ; in Kaubul a bazaar or street is set apart for 
it.® Old travellers make reference to its enormous fre- 
quency among the Muhammedans of India,^® and in this 
respect time seems to have produced no change.*’^ In China, 
where it is also extremely common, there are special 
houses devoted to male prostitution, and boys are sold by 
their parents about the age of four, to be trained for this 
occupation.^ In Japan pederasty is said by some to have 
prevailed from the -most ancient times, whereas others are 
of opinion that it was introduced by Buddhism about the 
sixth century of our era. The monks used to live with 
handsome youths, to whom they were often passionately 
devoted ; and in feudal times nearly every knight had as 
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his favourite a young man with whom he entertained rela- 
tions of the most intimate kind, and on behalf of whom 
he was always ready to fight a duel when occasion occurred. 
Tea-houses with male ghetshas were found in Japan till the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Nowadays pederasty 
seems to be more prevalent in the Southern than in the 
Northern provinces of the country, but there are also 
districts where it is hardly known.^ 

No reference is made to pederasty either in the Homeric 
poems or by Hesiod, but later on we meet with it almost 
as a national institution in Greece. It was knov/n in Rome 
and other parts of Italy at an early period ; ® but here also 
it became much more frequent in the course of time. At 
the close of the sixth century, Polybius tells us, many 
Romans paid a talent for the possession of a beautiful 
youth.® During the Empire “ il etait d’usage, dans les 
families patriciennes, de donner au jeune homme pubere 
un esclave du mcme ige comme compagnon de ht, afin 
qu’il p6t satisfaire . . . ‘ ses premiers ilans ’ g^n^siques ® 
and formal marriages between men were introuuced with 
all the solemnities of ordinary nuptials.® Homosexual 
practices occurred among the Celts,® and were by no 
means unknown to the ancient Scandina\ians, who had a 
whole nomenclature on the subject.'^ 

Of late years a voluminous and constantly increasing 
literature on homosexuality* has revealed its frequency in 
modern Europe. No country and no class of society is 
free from it. In certain parts of Albania it even exists as 
a popular custom, the young men from the age of sixteen 

* Jwaya, ' Nan sho k,’ in Jahrbuch Manhi '), 128 s^q Cf Martial, 

fiir sexuellt Zmschemtufen, iv. 266, Eptgrammata, viii 44 16 sq 
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upwards regularly having boy favourites of between twelve 
and seventeen.^ 

The above statements chiefly refer to homosexual 
practices between men, but similar practices also occur 
between women.® Among the American aborigines there 
are not only men who behave like women, but women who 
behave like men. Thus in certain Brazilian tribes women 
are found who abstain from every womanly occupation and 
imitate the men in everything, who wear their hair in a 
masculine fashion, who go to war with a bow and arrows, 
who hunt together with the men, and who would rather 
allow themselves to be killed than have sexual inter- 
course with a man. “ Each of these women has a woman 
who serves her and with whom she says she is married ; 
they live together as husband and wife.” * So also there 
are among the Eastern Eskimo some women who refuse to 
accept husbands, preferring to adopt masculine manners, 
following the deer on the mountains, trapping and fishing 
for themselves.* Homosexual practices are said to be 
common among Hottentot ^ and Hereto ® women. In 
Zanzibar there are women who wear men’s clothes in 
private, show a preference for masculine occupations, and 
seek sexual satisfaction among women who have the same 
inclination, or else among normal women who are won 
over by presents or other means.’ In Egyptian harems 
every woman is said to have a “ friend.”® In Bali homo- 
sexuality is almost as common among women as among 
men, thdugh it is exercised more secretly ;* and the same 
seems to be the case in India,*® From Greek antiquity we 
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hear of “ Lesbian ” love. The fact that homosexuality has 
been much more frequently noticed in men than in women 
does not imply that the latter are less addicted to it. For 
various reasons the sexual abnormalities of women have 
attracted much less attention,^ and moral opinion has 
generally taken little notice of them. 

Homosexual practices are due sometimes to instinctive 
preference, sometimes to external conditions unfavourable 
to normal intercourse.^ A frequent cause is congenital 
sexual inversion, that is, “ sexual instinct turned by inborn 
constitutional abnormality toward persons of the same 
sex.”* It seems likely that the feminine men and the 
masculine women referred to above are, at least in many 
instances, sexual inverts ; though, in the case of shamans, 
the change of sex may also result from the belief that such 
transformed shamans, like their female colleagues, are par- 
ticularly powerful.^ Dr. Holder affirms the existence of 
congenital inversion among the North-Western tribes of 
the United States,® Dr. Baumann among the people of 
Zanzibar ; * and in Morocco, also, I believe it is common 
enough. But as regards its prevalence among non- 
European peoples we have mostly to resort to mere 
conjectures ; our real knowledge of congenital inversion is 
derived from the voluntary confessions of inverts. The 
large majority of travellers are totally ignorant of the 
psychological side of the subject, and even to an expert it 
must very often be impossible to decide whether a certain 
case of inversion is congenital or acquired. Indeed, 
acquired inversion itself presupposes an innate disposition 
which under certain circumstances develops into actual 
inversion. ’ Even between inversion and normal sexuality 


^ See tbtd p 121 sg 
* Another reason for such practices 
IS given by Mr Beardmore (in Jour 
Anthr Inst xix 464), with refer- 
ence to the Papuans of Mowat He 
says that they indulge in sodomy 
because too great increase of popu- 
lation is undesired amongst the 
younger portion of the married 
VOL. 11 


people. C/ vttfru, p 484 sqq. 

* Havelock Ellis, op cit p i 

* Jochelson, op c\t p 52 sq 

* Holder, quoted by Havelock 
Elhs, op ett p 9 sq 

* Baumann, in Verhandl Berliner 
Gesellsch Anlkrop 1899, p 668 sq 

t Cf F6ce, L'lnstinct sexuel, quoted 
by Havelock Ellis, op cit. p 41 
H 11 
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there seem to be all shades of variation. Professor James 
thinb that inversion is “ a kind of sexual appetite, of 
which very likely most men possess the germinal pos- 
sibility.” ^ This is certainly the case in early puberty.® 

A very important cause of homosexual practices is 
absence of the other sex. There are many instances of 
this among the lower animals.® Buffon long ago observed 
that, if male or female birds of various species were shut 
up together, they would soon begin to have sexual relations 
among themselves, the males sooner than the females.* 
The West Australian boy-marriage is a substitute for 
ordinary marriage in cases when women are not obtainable. 
Among the Bororo of Brazil homosexual intercourse is 
said to occur in their men-houses only when the scarcity of 
accessible girls is unusually great.® Its prevalence in 
Tahiti may perhaps be connected with the fact that there 
was only one woman to four or five men, owing to the 
habit of female infanticide.® Among the Chinese in 
certain regions, for instance Java, the lack of accessible 
women is the principal cause of homosexual practices.’ 
According to some writers such practices are the results of 
polygamy.® In Muhammedan countries they are no doubt 
largely due to the seclusion of women, preventing free 
intercourse between the sexes and compelling the un- 
married people to associate almost exclusively with 
members of their own sex. Among the mountaineers of 
Northern Morocco the excessive indulgence in pederasty 
thus goes hand in hand with great isolation of the women 


* James, Pnnctples of Psychology, 
11 439. also Ives, op at p 36 
sqq 

* Dr Dessoir (' Zur Fsycholo^e 
der Vita sexualis,' m AUgemetne 
Zextschrxft fur Psychtatne, 1 942) 
even goes so far as to conclude that 
" an undifferentiated sexual feelmg 
IS normal, on the average, dunng 
the first years of puberty ” But this 
IS certainly an exaggeration {cf. 
Havelock Elhs, op ext p -47 sq ) 

* Karsch, in Jahrbxtch fxtr sexxtelU 
Zwxschenstufen, u. 126 sqq. Have- 


lock Ellis, op ext p t sq 

* Havelock Ellis, op ext p 2, 

* von den Steinen, Unter den 

Naturvolkem Zentral-BrasxJxens, p. 
50* V 

* Ellis, Polynesxan Researehes, 1 
*57 «?• 

^ Matignon, m Arehxves d’anthro- 
pologxe mmxnelle, xiv 42 Kaisch, 
op at p 32 sqq 

* Waits, Anthropolqgie der Natur- , 
vSlker, ui 113 Bastxaji, Der Menseh 
xn der Gesckxehte, 111 305 (Daho- 
mans). 
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and a very high standard of female chastity, whereas 
among the Arabs of the plains, who are little addicted to 
boy-love, the unmarried girls enjoy considerable freedom. 
Both in Asia ^ and Europe * the obligatory celibacy of the 
monks and priests has been a cause of homosexual practices, 
though it must not be forgotten that a profession which 
imposes abstinence from marriage is likely to attract a 
comparatively large number of congenital inverts. The 
temporary separation of the sexes involved in a military 
mode of life no doubt accounts for the extreme prevalence 
of homosexual love among warlike races, ‘ like the Sikhs, 
Afghans, Dorians, and Normans.* In Persia® and 
Morocco it is particularly common among soldiers. In 
Japan it was an incident of knighthood, in New Caledonia 
and North America of brotherhood in arms. At least in 
some of the North American tribes men who were dressed 
as women accompanied the other men as servants in war 
and the chase.® Among the Banaka and Bapuku in the 
Cameroons pederasty is practised especially by men who 
are long absent from their wives.’ In Morocco I have 
heard it advocated on account of the convenience it affords 
to persons who are travelling. 

E)r. Havelock Ellis justly observes that when homo- 
sexual attraction is due simply to the absence of the other 
sex we are not concerned with sexual inversion, but merely 
with the accidental turning of the sexual instinct into an 
abnormal channel, the instinct being called out by an 
approximate substitute, or even by diffused emotional 
excitement, in the absence of the normal object.® Bht it 
seems to me probable that in such cases the homosexual 

‘ Su^ra, 11 462 Kaisch.op ctt pp.7 * Marquette, op. c\t p 53 (lUi- 

(China), 76579 (Japan), 132 (Corea) nois) Puna doLM, Voyage dans Us 
' See Voltaire, Dtcltonnatte phtlo- deux Loutstanes et chex les tialtons 
sophique, * Amoui Socratique ' sauvages du Mtssourt, p. 332. Cf. 
{(Euvres, vii 82) , Buret, Syphths Nu&ez Cabeza de Vaca, loc ctt. p 
tn the Middle Ages and in Modem ' 538 (concerning the Indians of 
Times, ja 88 sq. notida) — “ . tiran arco y 

' ^ Havelock Ellis, op cit p s llevan muy gran carga " 

* Freeman, JieigHoffVil/amJlu/us, ’ Steinmetz, BecklsverhOllmsse, p 

• 159 38 

‘ Folak, in Wiener Medixinische * Havelock Ellis, op cif p 3 
Woehenschnfl, xi. 6z8 
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attraction in the course of time quite easily develops into 
genuine inversion. I cannot but think that our chief 
authorities onhomosexuality have underestimated the modi- 
fying influence which habit may exercise on the sexual 
instinct. Professor Krafft-Ebing ^ and Dr. Moll® deny 
the existence of acquired inversion except in occasional 
instances ; and Dr. Havelock Ellis takes a similar view, if 
putting aside those cases of a more or less morbid character 
in which old men with failing sexual powers, or younger 
men exhausted by heterosexual debauchery, are attracted 
to members of their own sex.® But how is it that in some 
parts of Morocco such a very large proportion of the men 
are distinctly sexual inverts, in the sense in which this word 
is used by Dr. Havelock Ellis,* that is, persons who for 
the gratiflcation of their sexual desire prefer their own sex 
to the opposite one ? It may be that in Morocco and in 
Oriental countries generally, where almost every individual 
marries, congenital inversion, through the influence of 
heredity, is more frequent than in Europe, where inverts 
so commonly abstain from marrying. But that this could 
not be an adequate explanation of the fact in question 
becomes at once apparent when we consider the extremely 
unequal distribution of inverts among different neighbour- 
ing tribes of the same stock, some of which are very 
little or hardly at all addicted to pederasty. I take the 
case to be, that homosexual practices in early youth have 
had a lasting effect on the sexual instinct, which at its 
first appearance, being somewhat indefinite, is easily turned 
into a homosexual direction.® In Morocco inversion is 
most prevalent among the scribes, who from childhood 
have lived in very close association with their fellow- 
students. Of course, infiuenccs of this kind “ require a 
favourable organic predisposition to act on ” ; ® but this 
predisposition is probably no abnormality at all, only a 


* Kialft-Ebing, op cil p zii sq 
- iMolI, op cit pis? iVV 

* Havelock Ellis, op cit p 50 iq 
Cf. tbtd p, 181 sqq 

* Ibid. p. 3 
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feature in the ordinary sexual constitution of man.^ It 
should be noticed that the most common form of inver- 
sion, at least in Muhammedan countries, is love of boys or 
youths not yet in the age of puberty, that is, of male 
individuals who are physically very like girls. Voltaire 
observes : — “ Souvent un jeune gargon, par la fralcheur de 
son teint, par I’iclat de ses couleurs, et par la douceur de 
ses yeux, ressemble pendant deux ou trois ans k une belle 
fille ; si on I’aime, c’est parce que la nature se meprend.” * 
Moreover, in normal cases sexual attraction depends not 
only on sex, but on a youthful appearance as well ; and 
there are persons so constituted that to them the latter 
factor is of chief importance, whilst the question of sex 
is almost a matter of indifference. 

In ancient Greece, also, not only homosexual intercourse 
but actual inversion, seems to have been very common ; 
and although this, like every form of love, must have 
contained a congenital element, there can be little doubt, 
I think, that it was largely due to external circumstances 
of a social character. It may, in the first place, be traced 
to the methods of training the youth. In Sparta it seems 
to have been the practice for every youth of good character 
to have his lover, or " inspirator,” ® and for every well- 
educated man to be the lover of some youth.* The rela- 
tions between the “ inspirator ” and the “ listener " were 
extremely intimate : at home the youth was constantly 
under the eyes of his lover, who was supposed to be to 
him a model and pattern of life ; ® in battle they stood 
near one another and their fidelity and affection were often 
shown tin death ; ® if his relatives were absent, the youth 

* Dr Havelock Ellis also admits phtque, art ‘ Amour Socratique,' 
[op at. p 190) that, if m early life [CEuwes, vu 8i) Cf Ovid, Meta- 
the sexual instincts are less de- morphoses, x 84 sq. 
finitely determmed than when * Servius, In Vergtht Mneidos, x 
adolescence is complete, " it is con- 325. For the 'whole subject of pede- 
ceivable, though unproved, that a rasty among the Dorians see 
very strong impression, acting even Mueller, History and Antiquities of 
on a normal organism, may cause the Done Race, 11 307 sq 
arrest of sexual development on the * Aehan, Varia hislona, 111 10 
psychic side It is a question," he * Mueller, op cit 11 308 
adds, " I am not in a position to * Xenophon, Historia Graca, iv. 8 
settle " 39. 

' Voltaire, Dictionnaire Philoso- 
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might be represented in the public assembly by his lover ; ^ 
and for many faults, particularly want of ambition, the 
lover could be punished instead of the “ listener.” * This 
ancient custom prevailed with still greater force in Crete, 
which island was hence by many persons considered to be 
the place of its birth.’ Whatever may have been the case 
originally, there can be no doubt that in later times the 
relations between the youth and his lover implied unchaste 
intercourse.* And in other Greek states the education of 
the youth was accompanied by similar consequences. At 
an early age the boy was taken away from his mother, and 
spent thenceforth all his time in the company of men, 
until he reached the age when marriage became for him 
a civic duty.® According to Plato, the gymnasia and 
common meals among the youth “ seem always to have 
had a tendency to degrade the ancient and natural custom 
of love below the level, not only of man, but of the 
beasts.” ® Plato also mentions the effect which these habits 
had on the sexual instincts of the men : when they reached 
manhood they were lovers of youths and not naturally 
inclined to marry or beget children, but, if at all, they did 
so only in'obedience to the law. ^ Is not this, in all prob- 
ability, an instance of acquired inversion ? But besides the 
influence of education there was another factor which, co- 
operating with it, favoured the development of homosexual 
tendencies, namely, the great gulf which mentally separ- 
ated the sexes. Nowhere else has the difference in culture 
between men and women been so immense as in the fully 
developed Greek civilisation. The lot of a wife in Greece 
was retirement and ignorance. She lived in almost absolute 
seclusion, in a separate part of the house, together with her 
female slaves, deprived of all the educating influence of 
male society, and having no place at those public spectacles 

^ Plutarch, Lycurgus, xxv i Ellis and Symonds, Das koulrOre 

* Ibtd xviii 8 Aelian, op cit Gesehltchtsgs/Uhl, p 55 

111 10 * Ibid p. n6 Dollmgrr, The 

* Aelian, op ctl ili 0 Athenaeus, Gentile and the Jew, 11 24,^ 

Detpnosopktsia, xiii 77, p 601 • Plato, Leges, 1 636 Cf Plutarch, 

*Cf Symonds, ‘ Die Homosexual- Amatonus, v 9 
it&t in Grleche^and,’ in Havelock ’ Plato, Symposium, p 192 
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which were the chief means of culture.^ In such circum- 
stances it is not difficult to understand that men so highly 
intellectual as those of Athens regarded the love of women 
as the offspring of the common Aphrodite, who “ is of the 
body rather than of the soul.” * They had reached a stage 
of mental culture at which the sexual instinct normally has 
a craving for refinement, at which the gratification of mere 
physical lust, appears brutal. In the eyes of the most 
refined among them those who were inspired by the 
heavenly Aphrodite loved neither women nor boys, but 
intelligent beings whose reason was beginning to be deve- 
loped, much about the time at which their beards began to 
grow.® In present China we meet with a parallel case. 
Dr. Matignon observes : — II y a tout lieu de supposer 
que certains Chinois, raffin^s au point de vue intellectuel, 
recherchent dans la p6d6rastie la satisfaction des sens et de 
I’esprit. La femme chinoise est peu cultiv6e, ignorante 
meme, quelle que soit sa condition, honnete femme ou 
prostitute. Or le Chinois a souvent I’^me podtique : il 
aime les vers, la musique, les belles sentences des philo- 
sophes, autant de choses qu’il ne peut trouver chez le beau 
sexe de I’Empire du Milieu.” * So also it seems that the 
ignorance and dullness of Muhammedan women, which is 
a result of their total lack of education and their secluded 
life, is a cause of homosexual practices ; Moors are 
sometimes heard to defend pederasty on the plea that the 
company of boys, who have always news to tell, is so much 
more entertaining than the company of women. 

We have hitherto dealt with homosexual love as a fact ; 
we shall now pass to the moral valuation to which it is 
subject. Where it occurs as a national habit we may 
assume that no censure, or no severe censure, is passed on 
it. Among the Bataks of Sumatra there is no punishment 

' ‘ state of Female Society m was instniinental to ^^derasty has 
Greece,' in Quarterly Review, xxii been pointed out by DoUihger (op 
172 sqq Lecky, History of European eit 11 244) and Symonds (loc ctt 
Morals, n 287 Dolhnger, o/p cil pp 77,100,101,11659}] 

11 M4 • Plato, Symposium, p 181 

Symposium, ja 181 That * Matignon, in Archives d'anthro- 
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for it.*- Of the bazirs among the Ngajus of Pula Fatale, 
in Borneo, Dr. Schwaner says that “ in spite of their 
loathsome calling they escape well-merited contempt.” ® 
The Society Islanders had for their homosexual practices 
“ not only the sanction of their priests, but the direct 
example of their respective deities.” ® The tsekats of 
Madagascar maintained that they were serving the deity 
by leading a feminine life ; *■ but we are told that at 
Ajikisimane and in Nossi-B6, opposite to it, pederasts are 
objects of public contempt.® Father Veniaminof says of 
the Atkha Aleuts that “ sodomy and too early cohabitation 
with a betrothed or intended -wife are called among them 
grave sins ” ; ® but apart from the fact that his account of 
these natives in general gives the impression of being 
somewhat eulogistic, the details stated by him only show 
that the acts in question were considered to require a 
simple ceremony of purification.'^ There is no indication 
that the North American aborigines attached any oppro- 
brium to men who had intercourse with those members of 
their own sex who had assumed the dress and habits of 
women. In Kadiak such a companion was on the contrary 
regarded as a great acquisition ; and the effeminate men 
themselves, far from being despised, were held in repute 
by the people, most of them being wizards.® We have 
previously noticed the connection between homosexual 
practices and shamanism among various Siberian peoples ; 
and it is said that such shamans as had changed their sex 
were greatly feared by the people, being regarded as very 
powerful.® Among the Illinois and Naudowessies the 

' Junghuhn, op ett ii 157, n certain weeds and earned them 

'Schwaner, op ett 1 186. about his person, then deposited 

' Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 1 them and threw his sm upon them, 
258 Cf Moerenhout, Voyages aux callmg the sun as a witness, and, 
ties du Grand Ocian, 11 167 sq when he had eased his heart of all 

' de Flacourt, op. nt p 86 that had weighed upod it, he threw 

• Walter, in Stemmetz, Rechisver- the grass or weeds into the fire, 

hiltnisse, p 376 and after that considered himself 

• Veniaminof, quoted by Petroff, cleansed of his sin ’’ 

Report on Alaska, p 158 • Davydow, quoted by Holmberg, 

’ Ibid p 158 — “ The offender loc cit p 400 sq Lisianski, op at 
desirous of unburdening himself p 199 

selected a time when the sun was • Bogoraz, quoted by Demidoff, op 
clear and unobscured ; he picked up at p 75 Jochelson, at p 525} 
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effeminate men assist in all the juggleries and the solemn 
dance in honour of the calumet, or sacred tobacco pipe, for 
which the Indians have such a deference that one may call 
it “ the god of peace and war, and the arbiter of life and 
death ” ; but they are not permitted either to dance or 
sing. Tiiey are called into the councils of the Indians, 
and nothing can be decided upon without their advice ; 
for because of their extraordinary manner of living they 
are looked upon as manitous, or supernatural beings, and 
persons of consequence.^ The Sioux, Sacs, and Fox 
Indians give once a year, or oftener if they choose, a feast 
to the Berdashe, or I-coo-coo-a, who is a man dressed in 
woman’s clothes, as he has been all his life. “ For extra- 
ordinary privileges which he is known to possess, he is 
driven to the most servile and degrading duties, which he 
is not allowed to escape ; and he being the only one of the 
tribe submitting to this disgraceful degradation, is looked 
upon as ‘ medicine ’ and sacred, and a feast is given to him 
annually ; and initiatory to it, a dance by those few young 
men of the tribe who can .... dance forward and 
publicly make their boast (without the denial of the 
Berdashe) .... Such, and such only, are allowed to 
enter the dance and partake of the feast.” * Among some 
American tribes, however, these effeminate moo are said to 
be despised, especially by the women.^ In ancient Peru, 
also, homosexual practices seem to have entered in the 
religious cult. In some particular places, says Cieza de 
Leon, boys were kept as priests in the temples, with whom 
it was rumoured that the lords joined m company on days 
of festivity. They did not meditate, he adds, the com- 
mitting of such sin, but only the offering of sacrifice to 
the demon. If the Incas by chance had some knowledge 
of such proceedings in the temple, they might have 

* Marquette, op cit p 53 ^ dans les deux Loutsianes et ohei les 

•Catlm, North American Indians, nations sauvages du Aftssourt, p 352 
11 214 sq Bossu, op cit 1 303 (Chactaws) 

* ' La Salle's Last Expedition in Oviedo y Valdes, loc cit p 50S 
North America,' in Collections oj the (Isthmians) von Martins, Von dem 
New-York Historical Society, 11 238 Rechtszustande unter den Uretnwoh- 
(lUinois). Pernn du Lau:, Voyage nern Brastliens, p 28 (GuaycurHs). 
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iraored them out of religious tolerance.^ But the Incas 
themselves were not only free from such practices in their 
own persons, they would not even permit any one who was 
guilty of them to remain in the royal houses or palaces. 
And Cieza heard it related that, if it came to their know- 
ledge that somebody had committed an offence of that 
kind, they punished it with such a severity that it was 
known to all.* Las Casas tells us that in several of the 
more remote provinces of Mexico sodomy was tolerated, 
if not actually permitted, because the people believed that 
their gods were addicted to it ; and it is not improbable 
that in earlier times the same was the case in the entire 
empire.* But in a later age severe measures were adopted 
by legislators in order to suppress the practice. In 
Mexico people found guilty of it were killed.* In 
Nicaragua it was punished capitally by stoning,® and none 
of the Maya nations was without strict laws against it.® 
Among the Chibchas of Bogota the punishment for it was 
the infliction of a painful death.’ However, it should be 
remembered that the ancient culture nations of America 
were generally extravagant in their punishments, and that 
their penal codes in the first place expressed rather the 
will of their rulers than the feelings of the people at 
large.® 

Homosexual practices are said to be taken little notice 
of even by some uncivilised peoples who are not addicted 
to them. In the Pelew Islands, where such practices occur 
only sporadically, they are not punished, although, if I 
understand Herr Kubary rightly, the persons committing 
them may be put to shame.® The Ossetes of the Caucasus, 

^Ciez&Ac'L,eon,Segundapartedela logy of Nicaragua,' in Trans 
Crdmca del Peril, ch 25, p 99 See Amerxean Ethn Soc 111 pt 1 128 
also Idem, Crdmca del PerA \prxmera * Bancroft, op cil 11 677 ' 

parte], ch 64 (Bibhoteca de autores '' PiedTsibita, Iltslona general de las 

espaHoles, xxvi 416 sq ) conquistas del nuevo reyno de Gra- 

* Idem, Segunda parte de la Crdmca nada, p 46 

del PerA, ch 25, p 98 See also • See supra, i 18 6.195 

Garcilasso de la Vega, at 11 132 » Kubary, 'Die Verbrechen und 

* Las Casas, quoted by Bancroft, das Strafverfahren auf den Pelau- 
op ext 11 467 sq Cf tbtd 11 677 Inseln,' in Orxgxnal-Mxtthexlungen 
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among whom pederasty is very rare, do not generaUy 
prosecute persons for committing it, but ignore the act.^ 
The East African Masai do not punish sodomy.* But we 
also meet with statements of a contrary nature. In a 
Kafir tribe Mr. Warner heard of a case of it — ^the only 
one during a residence of twenty-five years — ^which was 
punished with a fine of some cattle claimed by the chief.® 
Among the Ondonga pederasts are hated, and the men 
who behave like women are detested, most of them being 
wizards.^ The Washambala consider pederasty a grave 
moral aberration and subject it to severe punishment.® 
Among the Waganda homosexual practices, which have 
been introduced by the Arabs and are of rare occurrence, 
“ are intensely abhorred,” the stake being the punish- 
ment.® The Negroes of Accra, who are not addicted to 
such practices, are said to detest them."^ In Nubia 
pederasty is held in abhorrence, except by the Kushefs 
and their relations, who endeavour to imitate the Mame- 
lukes in everything.® 

Muhammed forbade sodomy,® and the general opinion 
of his followers is that it should be punished like forni- 
cation — for which the punishment is, theoretically, severe 
enough — unless the offenders make a public act of peni- 
tence. In order to convict, however, the Lw requires 
that four reliable persons shall swear to have been eye- 
witnesses,^ and this alone would make the law a dead 
letter, even if it had the support of popular feelings ; but 
such support is certainly wanting. In Morocco active 


' Kovalewsky, Coutunu contempo- 
ratne, p 340 

* Merker, Die Masai, p 208 The 
Masai, however, slaughter at once 
any bullock or he-goat which is 
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tercourse, for fear lest otherwise 
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plague as a divine punishment (ibid 
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* Rautanen, in Steinmetz, Rechts- 
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pederasty is regarded with almost complete indifference, 
whilst the passive sodomite, if a grown-up individual, is 
spoken of with scorn. Dr. Polak says the same of the 
Persians.*^ In Zanzibar a clear distinction is made between 
male congenital inverts and male prostitutes ; the latter 
are looked upon with contempt, whereas the former, as 
being what they are “ by the will of God,” are tolerated.® 
The Muhammedans of India and other Asiatic countries 
regard pederasty, at most, as a mere peccadillo.® Among 
the Hindus it is said to be held in abhorrence,'* but their 
sacred books deal with it leniently. According to the 
‘ Laws of Manu,’ “ a twice-born man who commits an 
unnatural offence with a male, or has intercourse with a 
female in a cart drawn by oxen, in water, or in the day- 
time, shall bathe, dressed in his clothes ” ; and all these 
are reckoned as minor offences.® 

Chinese law makes little distinction between unnatural 
and other sexual offences. An unnatural offence is variously 
considered according to the age of the patient, and 
whether or not consent was given. If the patient be an 
adult, or a boy over the age of twelve, and consent, the case 
is treated as a slightly aggravated form of fornication, both 
parties being punished with a hundred blows and one 
month’s cangue, whilst ordinary fornication is punished 
with eighty blows. If the adult or boy over twelve resist, 
the offence is considered as rape ; and if the boy be under 
twelve, the offence is rape irrespective of consent or resis- 
tance, unless the boy has previously gone astray.® But, as a 
maftef of fact, unnatural offences arc regarded as less 
hurtful to the community than ordinary immorality,’ and 
pederasty is not looked down upon. “ L’opinion publique 
reste tout a fait indifferente a ce genre de distraction et la 
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morale ne s’en dmeut en rien : puisque cela plait a Top^ra- 
teur et que I’opdr^ est consentant, tout est pour le mieux ; 
la loi chinoise n’aime gu^re a s’occuper des affaires trop 
intimes. La pdd^rastie est memc consider^e commc une 
chose de bon ton, une fantaisie dispendieuse et partout un 
plaisir 616gant. ... La piderastie a une consecration 
officielle en Chine. II existe, en effet, des pedires pour 
I’Empereur.” ^ Indeed, the only objection which Dr. Ma- 
tignon has heard to be raised to pederasty by public opini on 
in China is that it has a bad influence on the eyesight.^ 
In Japan there was no law against homosexual intercourse 
till the revolution of 1868.® In the period of Japanese chiv- 
alry it was considered more heroic if a man loved a person 
of his own sex than if he loved a woman , and nowadays 
people are heard to say that in those province'^ of the coun- 
try where pederasty is widely spread the men are more 
manly and robust than in those where it does nut pi cvail.'* 

The laws of the ancient Scandinavians ignored homo- 
sexual practices ; but passive pedeiasts were n'l’ch despised 
by them. They were identified with cowards ana regarded 
as sorcerers. The epithets applied to them — argr, ragr, 
blandr, and others — assumed the meaning of poltroon ” 
in general, and there are instances of the word arg being 
used in the sense of “ practising witchcraft. This con- 
nection between pederasty and sorcery, as a ho^rwegian 
scholar justly points out, helps us to understand 'I'acitus’ 
statement that among the ancient 'rcutons individuals 
whom he describes as corpore infanus were buried alive in 
a morass.® Considering that drowiiiiuj was a common 
penalty for sorcery, it seems probable that this punishment 
was inflicted upon them not, in the first place, on account 
of their sexual practices, but in iheir capacitv of wizards. 
It is certain that the opprobrium which the pagan Scandi- 
navians attached to homosexual love was chiefly restricted 
to him who played the woman’s pai t. In one of the poems 

‘ Malignon, in Archives d'anthro- * Jwava, in Jahrhuch fur semelli 
potogie crtmtnelle, xiv 42, 43, 52 Zwischenstufen, iv 2OO, 270 sq 

^ Ibid p 44 ‘l.uitus, Gemiania, n 

’ Ivarscli, op ctl p gg 
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the hero even boasts of being the father of offspring borne 
by another man.^ 

In Greece pederasty in its baser forms was censured, 
though generally, it seems, with no great severity, and in 
some states it was legally prohibited.* According to an 
Athenian law, a youth who prostituted himself for money 
lost his rights as a free citizen and was liable to the 
punishment of death if he took part in a public feast or 
entered the agora? In Sparta it was necessary that the 
“ listener ” should accept the “ inspirator ” from real 
affection ; he who did so out of pecuniary considerations 
was punished by the ephors.* We are even told that 
among the Spartans the relations between the lover and 
his friend were truly innocent, and that if anything un- 
lawful happened both must forsake either their country or 
their lives.® But the universal rule in Greece seems to 
have been that when decorum was observed in the friend- 
ship between a man and a youth, no inquiries were made 
into the details of the relationship.® And this attachment 
was not only regarded as permissible, but was praised as 
the highest and purest form of love, as the offspring of 
the heavenly Aphrodite, as a path leading to virtue, as a 
weapon against tyranny, as a safeguard of civic liberty, as 
a source of national greatness and glory. Phaedrus said 
that he knew no greater blessing to a young man who is 
beginning life than a virtuous lover, or to the lover than 
a beloved youth ; for the principle which ought to be the 
guide of men who would lead a noble life cannot be 
implanted by any other motive so well as by love.'^ The 
Platonic Pausanias argued that if love of youths is held in 
ill repute it is so only because it is inimical to tyranny ; 
“ the interests of rulers require that their subjects should 


* ' Spuren von Kontrarsexualitat 
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be poor in spirit, and that there should be no strong bond 
of friendship or society among them, which love, above aU 
other motives, is likely to inspire.” ^ The power of the 
Athenian tyrants was broken by the love of Aristogeiton 
and the constancy of Harmodius ; at Agrigentum in 
Sicily the mutual love of Chariton and Melanippus pro- 
duced a similar result ; and the greatness of Thebes was 
due to the Sacred Band established by Epaminondas. For 
“ in the presence of his favourite, a man would choose to 
do anything rather than to get the character of a coward.”® 
It was pointed out that the greatest heroes and the most 
warlike nations were those who were most addicted to the 
love of youths ; * and it was said that an army consisting 
of lovers and their beloved ones, fighting at each other’s 
side, although a mere handful, would overcome the whole 
world.^ 

Herodotus asserts that the love of boys was introduced 
from Greece into Persia.® Whether his statement be 
correct or not, such love could certainly not have been a 
habit of the Mazda worshippers.® In the Zoroastrian books 
“ unnatural sin ” is treated with a severity to which there 
is a parallel only in Hebrewism and Christianity. Accord- 
ing to the Vendldad, there is no atonement for it.'^ It is 
punished with torments in the other world, and is capital 
here below.® Even he who committed it involuntarily, 
by force, is subject to corporal punishment.® Indeed, it is 
a more heinous sin than the slaying of a righteou'! man.^® 
“ There is no worse sin than this in the good religion, and 
it is proper to call those who commit it worthy of death in 
reality. If any one comes forth to them, and shall see 
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* Hieronymus, the Peripatetic, re- 
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them in the act, and is working with an axe, it is requisite 
for him to cut off the heads or to rip up the bellies of 
both, and it is no sin for him. But it is not proper to 
kill any person without the authority of high-priests and 
kings, except on account of committing or permitting 
unnatural intercourse.” ^ 

Nor are unnatural sins allowed to defile the land of the 
Lord. Whosoever shall commit such abominations, be he 
Israelite or stranger dwelling among the Israelites, shall be 
put to death, the souls that do them shall be cut off from 
their people. By unnatural sins of lust the Canaanites 
polluted their land, so that God visited their guilt, and 
the land spued out its inhabitants.^ 

ITiis horror of homosexual practices was shared by 
Christianity. According to St. Paul, they form the climax 
of the moral corruption to which God gave over the 
heathen because of their apostasy from liim.® Tertullian 
says that they are banished “ not only from the threshold, 
but from all shelter of the church, because they are not 
sins, but monstrosities.”* St. Basil maintains that they 
deserve the same punishment as murder, idolatry, and 
witchcraft.® According to a decree of the Council of 
Elvira, those who abuse boys to satisfy their lusts are 
denied communion even at their last hour.® In no other 
point of morals was the contrast between the teachings of 
Christianity and the habits and opinions of the world over 
which it spiead more radical than in this. In Rome there 
was an old law of unknown date, called Lex Scantinia (or 
Scatima), which imposed a mulct on him who committed 
pederasty with a free person but this law, of which 
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very little is known, had lain dormant for ages, and the 
subject of ordinary homosexual intercourse had never 
afterwards attracted the attention of the pagan legislators.^ 
But when Christianity became the religion of the Roman 
Empire, a veritable crusade was opened against it. Con- 
stantins and Constans made it a capital crime, punishable 
with the sword.® Valentinian went further still and ordered 
that those who were found guilty of it should be burned 
alive in the presence of all the people.® Justinian, terrified 
by certain famines, earthquakes, and pestilences, issued an 
edict which again condemned persons guilty of unnatural 
offences to the sword, “ lest, as the result of these impious 
acts, whole cities should perish together with their inhabi- 
tants,” as we are taught by Holy Scripture that through 
such acts cities have perished with che men in them.* “ A 
sentence of death and infamy,” savv, Gibbon, ” was often 
founded on the slight and suspicious evidence of a child or 
a servant, . . . and pederasty became the crime of those 
to whom no crime could be imputed.” ® 

This attitude towards homosexual practices ha 1 a pro- 
found and lasting influence on European legislation. 
Throughout the Middle Ages and later, Christian law- 
givers thought that nothing but a painful death in the 
flames could atone for the sinful act * In England Fleta 
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speaks of the offender being buried alive ; ^ but we are 
dsewhere told that burning was the due punishment.^ 
As unnatural intercourse, however, was a subject for eccle- 
siastical cognizance, capital punishment could not be 
inflicted on the criminal unless the Church relinquished 
him to the secular arm ; and it seems very doubtful 
whether she did relinquish him. Sir Frederick Pollock 
and Professor Maitland consider that the statute of I533> 
which makes sodomy felony, affords an almost sufficient 
proof that the temporal courts had not punished it, and 
that no one had been put to death for it for a very long 
time past.® It was said that the punishment for this crime 
— ^which the English law, in its very indictments, treats as 
a crime not fit to be named ^ — ^was determined to be capi- 
tal by “ the voice of nature and of reason, and the express 
law of God ” ; ® and it remained so till i86i;* although in 
practice the extreme punishment was not inflicted.’ In 
France persons were actually burned for this crime in the 
middle and latter part of the eighteenth century.® But in 
this, as in so many other respects, the rationalistic move- 
ment of that age brought about a change.® To punish 
sodomy with death, it was said, is atrocious ; when uncon- 
nected with violence, the law ought to take no notice of 
it at all. It does not violate 2ny other person’s right, 
its influence on society is merely indirect, like that of 
drunkenness and free love ; it is a disgusting vice, but 
its only proper punishment is contempt.^® This view was 
adopted by the French ‘ Code pinal,’ according to which 
homosexual practices in private, between two consenting 
adult parties, whether men or women, are absolutely 
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unpunisked. The homosexual act is treated as a crime 
only when it implies an outrage on public decency, or 
when there is violence or absence of consent, or when one 
of the parties is under age or unable to give valid consent.^ 
This method of dealing with homosexuality has been 
followed by the legislators of various European countries,* 
and in those where the law still treats the act in ques- 
tion per se as a penal offence, notably in Germany, a 
propaganda in favour of its alteration is carried on with 
the support of many men of scientific eminence. This 
changed attitude of the law towards homosexual inter- 
course undoubtedly indicates a change of moral opinions. 
Though it is impossible to measure exactly the degree of 
moral condemnation, I suppose that few persons nowadays 
attach to it the same enormity of guilt as did our forefathers. 
And the question has even been put whether morality 
has anything at all to do with a sexual act, committed by 
the mutual consent of two adult individuals, wliiih is pro- 
ductive of no offspring, and which on the whole concerns 
the welfare of nobody but the parties themseU (.s.'* 

From this review of the moral ideas on the subject, 
incomplete though it be, it appears that homosexual 
practices are very frequently subject to sonie degree of 
censure, though the degree vanes extiemely. This censure 
is no doubt, in the first place, due to that teJing of 
aversion or disgust which the idea of homosexual inter- 
course tends to call forth in normally constituted adult 
individuals whose sexual instincts ha\e developed under 
normal conditions. I presume that nobod’ will deny the 
general prevalence of such a tendency It corresponds 
to that instinctive repugnance to sexual connections wiih 
women which is so frequently found in congenital invcris ; 
whilst that particular form of it with which legislators 
have chiefly busied themselves evokts, m addition, a 
physical disgust of its own. And in a society where the 
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large majority of people are endowed with normal sexual 
desires their aversion to homosexuality easily develops into 
moral censure and finds a lasting expression in custom, 
law, or religious tenets. On the other hand, where 
special circumstances have given rise to widely spread 
homosexual practices, there will be no general feeling of 
disgust even m the adults, and the moral opinion of the 
society will be modified accordingly. The act may stiU be 
condemned, in consequence of a moral doctrine formed 
under different conditions, or of the vain attempts of 
legislators to check sexual irregularities, or out of 
utilitarian considerations ; but such a condemnation would 
in most people be rather theoretical than genuine. At 
the same time the baser forms of homosexual love may be 
strongly disapproved of for the same reasons as the baser 
forms of intercourse between men and women ; and the 
passive pederast may be an object of contempt on account 
of the feminine practices to which he lends himself, as also 
an object of hatred on account of his reputation for 
sorcery. We have seen that the effeminate men are 
frequently believed to be versed in magic ; ^ their 
abnormalities readily suggest that they are endowed with 
supernatural power, and they may resort to witchcraft as 
a substitute for their lack of manliness and physical 
strength. But the supernatural qualities or skill in magic 
ascribed to men who behave hke women may also, instead 
of causing hatred, make them honoured or reverenced. 

It has been suggested that the popular attitude towards 
homosexuality was originally an aspect of economics, a 
question of under- or over-population, and that it was 
forbidden or allowed accordingly. Dr. Havelock Ellis 
thinks it probable that there is a certain relationship 

^ See also Bastian, in Zeitschr f the male wizards are chosen for their 
Ethnol 1 88 iq Speaking of the office when they are children, and 
witches of Fez, Leo Africanus says " a preference is always shown to 
{History and Description of Africa, those who at that early time of life 
11 .158) that " they haue a damnable discover an effeminate disposition " 
custome to commit vnlawfull Yen- They are obliged, as it were, to leave 
ene^mong themselues " Among the their sex, and to dress themselves in 
Patagonians, according to Falkner female apparel. 
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between the social reaction against homosexuality and 
against infanticide : — “ Where the one is regarded leni- 
ently and favourably, there generally the other is also ; 
where the one is stamped out, the other is usually stamped 
out.”^ But our defective knowledge of the opinions of 
the various savage races concerning homosexuality hardly 
warrants such a conclusion ; and if a connection really 
does exist between homosexual practices and infanticide it 
may be simply due to the numerical disproportion between 
the sexes resulting from the destruction of a multitude of 
female infants.® On the other hand we are acquainted 
with several facts which are quite at variance with Dr. 
Ellis’s suggestion. Among many Hindu castes female 
infanticide has for ages been a genuine custom,® and yet 
pederasty is remarkably rare among the Hindus. The 
ancient Arabs were addicted to infanticide,* but not to 
homosexual love,® whereas among modern Arabs the case 
IS exactly the reverse. And if the early Christians deemed 
infanticide and pederasty equally heinous sins, they did so 
certainly not because they were anxious that th:; popula- 
tion should increase , if this had been their motive they 
would hardly have glorified celibacy. It is true that m a 
few cases the unproductiveness of homosexual love has 
been given by indigenous writers as a rea (,n tor its 
encouragement or condemnation. It was said that the 
Cretan law on the subject had in view to check the growth 
of population ; but, like Dollinger,® I do not believe that 
this assertion touches the real root of the matter. More 
importance may be attached to the following passage in 
one of the Pahlavi texts : — “ He who is wasting seed 
makes a practice of causing the death of progeny ; when 
the custom is completely continuous, which p'roduces an 
evil stoppage of the progress of the race, the creatures 
have become annihilated ; and certainly, that action, from 
which, when it is universally proceeding, the depopulation 
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of the world must arise, has become and furthered the 
greatest wish of Aharman.” ' I am, however, of opinion 
that considerations of this kind have generally played only 
a subordinate, if any, part in the formation of the moral 
opinions concerning homosexual practices. And it can 
certainly not be admitted that the severe Jewish law 
against sodomy was simply due to the fact that the 
enlargement of the population was a strongly felt social 
need among the Jews.* However much they condemned 
celibacy, they did not put it on a par with the abomina- 
tions of Sodom. The excessive sinfulness which was 
attached to homosexual love by Zoroastrianism, Hebrew- 
ism, and Christianity, had quite a special foundation. It 
cannot be sufficiently accounted for either by utilitarian 
considerations or instinctive disgust. The abhorrence of 
incest is generally a much stronger feeling than the 
aversion to homosexuality. Yet in the very same chapter 
of Genesis which describes the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah we read of the incest committed by the daugh- 
ters of Lot with their father ; * and, according to the 
Roman Catholic doctrine, unnatural intercourse is an even 
more heinous sin than incest and adultery.^ The fact is 
that homosexual practices were intimately associated with 
the gravest of all sins : unbelief, idolatry, or heresy. 

According to Zoroastrianism, unnatural sin had been 
created by Angra Mainyu.® “ Aharman, the wicked, 
miscreated the demons and fiends, and also the remaining 
corrupted ones, by his own unnatural intercourse.” * Such 
intercourse is on a par with Afrisiy&b, a Turanian king 
who conquered the Iranians for twelve years,’ with DaMk, 
a king or dynasty who is said to have conquered Yim and 
reigned for a thousand years with Tiir-i Brddar-vakhsh, 

* Dddistdn-t Dtntk, Ixxvii ii " Hoc vitium cst ina]us, quam si 
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a heterodox wizard by whom the best men were put to 
death.^ He who commits unnatural sin is “ in his whole 
being a Daeva ” ; ^ and a Daeva-worshipper is not a bad 
Zoroastrian, but a man who does not belong to the 
Zoroastrian system, a foreigner, a non-Aryan.® In the 
Vendtd^d, after the statement that the voluntary com- 
mission of unnatural sin is a trespass for which there is no 
atonement for ever and ever, the question is put, When is 
it so ? And the answer given is ; — If the sinner be a 
professor of the religion of Mazda, or one who has been 
taught in it. If not, his sin is taken from him, in case 
he makes confession of the religion of Mazda and resolves 
never to commit again such forbidden deeds.^ This is to 
say, the sin is inexpiable if it involves a downright 
defiance of the true religion, it is forgiven if it is 
committed in ignorance of it and is followed by submission. 
From all this it appears that Zoroastrianism stigmatised 
unnatural intercourse as a practice of infidels, as a sign of 
unbelief. And I think that certain facts referred to above 
help us to understand why it did so. Not only have 
homosexual practices been commonly associated with' 
sorcery, but such an association has formed, and partly 
still forms, an incident of the shamanistic system prevalent 
among the Asiatic peoples of Turanian stock, and that 
it did so already in remote antiquity is made extremely 
probable bystatementswhichl have justquotcd fromZoro- 
astrian texts. To this system Zoroastrianism was naturally 
furiously opposed, and the “ change of sex ” therefore ap- 
peared to the Mazda worshipper as a devilish abomination. 

So also the Hebrews’ abhorrence of sodomy was largely 
due to their hatred of a foreign cult. According to 
Genesis, unnatural vice was the sin of a people who were 
not the Lord’s people, and the Levitical legislation 
represents Canaanitish abominations as the chief reason 
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why the Canaanites were exterminated.^ Now we kndw 
that sodomy entered as an element in their religion. 
Besides keieshuh^ or female prostitutes, there were keie- 
shim, or male prostitutes, attached to their temples.* The 
word kadssh, translated “ sodomite,” properly denotes a 
man dedicated to a deity ; * and it appears that such men 
were consecrated to the mother of the gods, the famous 
Dea Syria, whose priests or devotees they were considered 
to be.* The male devotees of this and other goddesses were 
probably in a position analogous to that occupied by the 
female devotees of certain gods, who also, as we have seen, 
have developed into libertines ; and the sodomitic acts 
committed with these temple prostitutes may, like the 
connections with priestesses, have had in view to transfer 
blessings to the worshippers.® In Morocco supernatural 
benefits are expected not only from heterosexual, but also 
from homosexual intercourse with a holy person.® The 
kedishim are frequently alluded to in the Old Testament, 
especially m the period of the monarchy, when rites of 
foreign origin made their way into both Israel and Judah. 
And It is natural that tlie Yahveh worshipper should re- 
gard their practices with the utmost horror as forming 
part of an idolatrous cult. 

The Hebrew conception of homosexual love to some 
extent affected Muhammedanism, and passed into 
Christianity. The notion that it is a form of sacrilege 
was here strengthened by the habits of the gentiles. St. 
Paul found the abominations of Sodom prevalent among 
nations who had “ changed the truth of God into a lie, 
and worshipped and served the creature more than the 

’ l-evihcus, XX 2 5 ‘Rosenbaum supBrsls {(iathichle 
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Creator.” ^ During the Middle Ages heretics were accused 
of unnatural vice as a matter of course.® Indeed, so 
closely was sodomy associated with heresy that the same 
name was applied to both. In ‘La Coutume de 
Touraine- Anjou ’ the word heritc, which is the ancient 
form of heretique,^ seems to be used in the sense of 
“ sodomite ” ; * and the French hougre (from the Latin 
BulgaruSy Bulgarian), as also its English synonym, was 
originally a name given to a sect of heretics who came from 
Bulgaria in the eleventh century, and was afterwards 
applied to other heretics, but at the same time it became 
the regular expression for a person guilty of unnatural in- 
tercourse.® In mediaeval laws sodomy was also repeatedly 
mentioned together with heresy, and the punishment was 
the same for both.® It thus remained a religious offence 
of the first order. It was not only a “ vitium nefandum 
et super omnia detestandum,”’ but it was one of the four 
“ clamantia pcccata,” or ciying 'ins,® a “ crime dc 
Majestic, vers le Roy celestre.” * Very naturallv. there- 
fore, It has come to be regaiJcd with somewliai. greater 
leniency by law and public opinion in proportion as they 
have emancipated themselves from theological doctrines. 
And the fresh light which the scientific st.idy of the sexual 
impulse has lately thrown upon the subject of homo- 
sexuality must also necessarily influelI^.c the moral ideas 
relating to it, in so far as no scrutinising judge can Tail to 
take into account the pressure which a pow'crfnl non- 
volitional desire exercises upon an agent’s will. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

REGARD FOR THE LOWER ANIMALS 

Men’s conduct towards the lower animals is frequently 
a subject of moral valuation. 

Totem animals must be treated with deference by those 
who bear their names, and animals generally regarded as 
divine must be respected by all ; of this more will be said 
in a subsequent chapter.^ Among various peoples the 
members of certain animal species must not be killed, be- 
cause they are considered to be receptacles for the souls of 
departed men, * or because the species is believed to have 
originated through a transformation of men into animals.® 
The Dyaks of Borneo have a superstitious dread of killing 
orang-utans, being of opinion that these apes are men who 
went to live in the forest and abstain from speaking 
merely in order to be exempt from paying taxes.* The 
Moors consider it wrong to kill a monkey, because the 
monkey was once a man whom God changed into his 
present shape as a punishment for the sin he committed by 
performing his ablutions with milk ; and they would never 
do harm to a stork, because, as they say, the stork was 
originally a judge, who passed unjust sentences upon his 
fellow creatures and therefore became what he is. They 
also account it a sin to kill a swallow or a pigeon, a white 
spider or a bee, because they regard them as holy. Other 
creatures, again, are spared by the Moors because they 
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appear uncanny or are suspected of being evil spirits in 
disguise. It is believed that anybody virho kills a raven 
easily goes mad and that he who kills a toad will get fever 
or die ; and no Moor would dare to hit a cat or a dog in 
the dark, since it seems very doubtful what kind of being 
it really is. Superstitions of this sort are world-wide. 

It is a common belief among uncultured peoples that a 
person who slays an animal is exposed to the vengeance 
either of its disembodied spirit or of all the other creatures 
belonging to the same species.^ Hence, as Sir J. G. Frazer 
has shown, the savage often makes it a rule to spare the 
lives of those animals which he has no pressing motive for 
killing, at least such fierce and dangerous ones as are 
likely to exact a bloody revenge for the slaughter of any 
of their kind ; and when, for some reason or other, he 
overcomes his superstitious scruples and takes the life of the 
beast, he is anxious to appease the victim and it; kindred 
by testifying his respect for them, or making apologies, 
or trying to conceal his share in procuring th'* death of 
the animal, or promising that its remains will bt, honour- 
ably treated.® The Stiens of Cambodia, for instance, 
who believe that animals have souls which wander about 
after death, ask pardon when they have killed one, lest its 
soul should visit and torment them , and they a so offer it 
sacrifices proportioned to the strength and size of the 
animal.® When a party of Koriaks have killed a bear or 
a wolf, they skin the beast, dress one of their family in 
the skin, and dance round llic skin-clad man, saying that 
it was not they who killed the animal but someone else, 
by preference a Russian.^ The Kskim-> about Behring 
Strait maintain that the dead bodies of larious animals 
must be treated very carefully by ’he hunter who obtams 
them, so that their shades may not be offended and bring 
bad luck or even death upon him or his people * 
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The savage, moreover, desires to keep on good terms 
with animals which, without being feared, are either eaten 
or valued for their skins. Hence, when he captures one, 
he shows such deference for it as may be necessary for 
inducing its fellows to come and be killed also.^ Alaskan 
hunters preserve the bones of sables and beavers out of 
reach of the dogs for a year and then bury them carefully, 
lest the spirits which look after these species should con- 
sider that “ they are regarded with contempt and hence 
no more should be killed or trapped.” ® The Thompson 
River Indians of British Columbia said that when a deer 
was killed its fellows would be well pleased if the hunters 
butchered the animal nicely and cleanly.® The Hurons 
refrained from throwing fish bones into the fire, lest the 
souls of the fish should go and warn the other fish not to 
let themselves be caught, since, if they were, their own 
bones would also be burned^ Some savages respect the 
bones of the animals which they eat because they believe 
that the bones, if preserved, will, in the course of time, 
be reclothed with flesh and the animal thus come to life 
again.® 

Besides the creatures which primitive man treats with 
respect because he dreads their strength and ferocity or 
on account of the benefits he expects from them, there is 
yet a third class of animate beings which he sometimes 
deems it necessary to conciliate, namely, vermin that 
infest the crops.® Among the Saxons of Transylvania, in 
order to keep sparrows from the corn, the sower begins 
by throwing the first handful of seed backwards over his 
head, saying, “ That is for you, sparrows.”’ And of the 
Drividian tribes of Miizapur we are told that, when 
locusts threaten to eat up the fruits of the earth, the 
people catch one, decorate its head with a spot of red 
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lead, salaam to it, and let it go ; after which civilities the 
whole flight immediately departs.^ 

Domestic animals are frequently objects of superstitious 
reverence.* They are expected to reward masters who 
treat them well, whereas those who harm them are 
believed to expose themselves to their revenge. Among 
the Eskimo about Behring Strait dogs are never beaten 
for biting people, lest the inua or shade of the dog should 
become angry and prevent the wound from healing.® 
Butchers are often regarded as unclean, and the original 
reason for this was in all probability the idea that they 
were haunted by the spirits of the animals they had slam. 
Among the Guanches of the Canary Islands it was un- 
lawful for anybody but professional butchers to kill 
cattle, and a butcher was forbidden to enter other 
persons’ houses, to touch their property, and to keep 
company with any one not of his own trade.'* In 
Morocco a butcher, like a manslayer, is thought to be 
haunted by jn&n (jtnn), and it seems that in this case also 
the notion of haunting jnun has replaced an earlier belief 
in troublesome ghosts.® So, too, the ancient Troglodytes 
of East Africa, who derived their whole sustenance from 
their flocks and herds, are said to have looked upon 
butchers as unclean.® In the rural districts of Japan it 
is believed that a butcher will have a cripple among his 
descendants.’ 

How far ideas of this sort may account for the great 
disinclination of many peoples to kill their cattle, it is 
impossible to say ; but they certainly do not constitute 
the only motive. We have noticed above that pastoral 
tribes are unwilling to reduce their herds and agricultural 
peoples to kill the ploughing ox, because this would imply 
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loss of valuable property.' And apart from economic, 
considerations, we may assume that feelings of genuine 
sympathy also induce them to treat their animals with 
■Ifindn^ ss. The altruistic sentiment has not necessarily 
reference to members of the same species only ; of this 
we find instances even among animals in confinement 
and domesticated animals, which frequently become 
attached to individuals of a different species with whom 
they live together.® And the savage feels himself much 
more closely related to the animal world than does his 
civilised fellow creature ; indeed, as we have seen, he 
habitually obliterates the boundaries between man and 
beast and regards all animals as practically on a footing 
of equality with himself.® Among the pastoral races of 
Africa the men delight in attending their cattle, and spend 
much time in ornamenting and adorning them ; the 
herdsman knows every beast in his herd, calls it by its 
name, and affectionately observes all its peculiarities.* Of 
the Bahima, a cow tribe in Uganda, the Rev. J. Roscoe 
tells us that the men form warm attachments for their 
cattle ; some of them love the animals hke children, pet 
and coax them, talk to them, and weep over their 
ailments, and should a favourite die their grief is so 
extreme that it sometimes leads to suicide.® The mythical 
founder of the kingdom of Uganda, Kintu, is said to have 
been so humane and averse from the sight of blood, that 
“ even cattle killed for necessary food were slaughtered 
at some distance from his dwelling.” ® But cattle are 
not the only dumb crealures that excite tender feelings 
in the bosom of a savage. The For tribe of Central 
Africa regard it as a characteristic of a good man to be 
kind to animals in general, and consider it wicked to be 
otherwise.’ Concerning the Eastern Central Africans Mr. 
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Macdonald writes that if they appear destitute of pity, 
say, for their fowls in their methods of carrying them, it 
is because they do not reflect that it gives them pain — “ all 
would admit that it was a cruel thing to pain the fowl ” ; 
and they have fables in their language which show a desire 
to enter minutely into the feelings of dumb creatures, 
representing, for instance, fowls as reasoning on their 
hard fate in being killed for their master’s supper.^ 
Among the Indians of the province of Quito, according 
to Juan and Ulloa, the women are so fond of their fowls 
that they will not sell them, much less kill them with 
their own hands ; “ so that if a stranger, who is obliged 
to pass the night in one of their cottages, offers ever so 
much money for a fowl, they refuse to part with it, and 
he finds himself under a necessity of killing the fowl 
himself. At this his landlady shrieks, dissolves in tears, 
and wrings her hands, as if it had been an only son , till 
seeing the mischief past remedy she wipes her eyes, and 
quiedy takes what the traveller offers her.”® North 
American Indians, again, are very fond of their hunting 
dogs. Those on the west side of the Rocky Mountains 
“ appear to have the same affection for them that they 
have for their children •, and they will discourse with 
them, as if they were rational beings. They frequently 
call them their sons or daughters ; and when describing 
an Indian, they will speak of him as father of a particular 
dog which belongs to him. When these dogs die, it is 
not unusual to see their masters or mistresses place them 
on a pile of wood, and burn them in the same manner as 
they do the dead bodies of their relations ; and they 
appear to lament their deaths, by crying and howling, 
fully as much as if they were their kindred.” ® So also 
the natives of Australia often display much affection for 
their dogs ; Mr. Gason has seen women crying over a 
dog when bitten by a snake as if it had been one of their 
own children, and if a puppy has lost its mother the 
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women suckle and nurse it.*^ Of the Maoris of New 
Zealand we read that their extreme love of offspring “ was 
also carried out to excess towards the young of brutes — 
especially of their dogs, and, afterwards, of cats and pigs 
introduced. Hence it was by no means an unusual sight 
to see a woman carrying her child at her back, and a pet 
dog, or pig, in her bosom.” ® The Chukchi of North- 
Eastern Siberia believe that if a person is cruel to brutes 
his soul will after his death migrate into some domestic 
animal — a dog, a horse, or a reindeer.® Even the 
miserable Veddahs of Ceylon are said to be indignant at 
the needless killing of a beast.^ 

On the other hand we also hear of savages who are 
greatly lacking in sympathy for the brute creation. 
Darwin says that humanity to the lower animals is appar- 
ently unfelt by savages, except towards their pets.® 
Mr. Atkinson charges the New Caledonians with great 
cruelty to animals.® The Tasmanians appeared much to 
enjoy the tortures of a wounded bird or beast. ^ It is not 
to be expected that people whose kindly feelings towards 
men hardly extend beyond the borders of their own 
communities should be compassionate to wild animals. 
They may also appear wantonly cruel because they do not 
realise the pain which they inflict. And, like children, 
they may enjoy the agony of a suffering beast or bird 
because it excites their curiosity. 

It is obvious from what has been said above that 
already at the savage stage men’s conduct towards the 
lower animals must in some cases be a matter of moral 
concern. For hand in hand with the altruistic sentiment 
we always find the feeling of sympathetic resentment 
whenever there is an occasion for its outburst. Moreover, 
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acts which are, or are believed to be, injurious to the 
agent, by exposing him to an animal’s revenge or other- 
wise, are prohibited because they are imprudent ; and, as 
we have often noticed, such prohibitions are apt to assume 
a moral character. Finally, li a certain mode of conduct is 
considered to be productive of public harm, as is the case 
with any act or omission which reduces, or is supposed to 
reduce, the supply of food or animal clothing, it is 
naturally looked upon as a wrong against the community. 

Similar facts have, among peoples of a higher culture, 
led to moral rules inculcating regard for animals — rules 
which have often assumed a definite shape in their laws or 
religious books. 

According to Brahmanism tenderness towards all 
creatures is a duty incumbent upon the four castes. It is 
said that “ he who injures innoxious beings from a wish 
to give himself pleasure, never finds happiness, neither 
living nor dead.” ^ If a blow is struck against animals in 
order to give them pain, the judge shall inflict a fine in 
proportion to the amount of pain caused^iust as if the 
blow had been struck against a man.** The killing of 
various creatures, including fish and snakes, reduces the 
offender to a mixed caste;® and, according to ‘Vishnu 
Purana,’ fishermen go after death to the same hell as 
awaits prisoners, incendiaries, and treacherous friends.* To 
kill a cow is a great crime ; ® whereas he who unhesitatingly 
abandons life for the sake of a cow is freed even from the 
guilt of the murder of a BrAhmana, and so is he who 
saves the life of a cow.® Among many of the Hindus 
the slaughter of a cow excites more horror than the 
killing of a man, and is punished with great severity, even 
with death.’ 

In Buddhism, Jainism, and Taouism the respect for 
animal life is extreme. A disciple of Buddha may not 
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knowingly deprive any creature of life, not even a worm 
or an ant. He may not drink water in which animal life 
of any kind whatever is contained, and must not even 
pour it out on grass or clay.^ And the doctrine which 
forbids the killing of animate beings is not only professed, 
but in a large measure followed, by the great majority of 
people in Buddhistic countries. In Siam the tameness of 
many living creatures which in Europe fly from the 
presence of man is very striking. Instances have been 
known in which natives have quitted the service of 
Europeans on account of their unwillingness to destroy 
reptiles and vermin, and it is a not uncommon practice for 
rich Siamese to buy live fish to have the merit of restoring 
them to the sea.® In Burma, though fish is one of the 
staple foods of the people, the fisherman is despised ; not 
so much, perhaps, as if he killed other living things, but 
he IS still an outcast from decent society, and “ will have 
to suffer great and terrible punishment before he can be 
cleansed from the sins that he daily commits.”* The 
Buddhists of Ceylon are more forbearing : they excuse the 
fisherman by saying that he does not kill the fish, but only 
removes it from the water.* In Tibet all dumb 
creatures are treated with humanity, and the taking of 
animal life is rather strictly prohibited, except in the case 
of yaks and sheep needed for food. Owing to the cold- 
ness of the climate, flesh forms an essential staple of diet ; 
but the butchers are regarded as professional sinners and 
are therefore the most despised of all classes in Tibet. 
Wild animals and even small birds and fish are seldom or 
never killed, on account of the religious penalties attached 
to this crime.® 

The Jain is stricter still in his regard for animal life. 
He sweeps the ground before him as he goes, lest animate 
things be destroyed ; he walks veiled, lest he inhale a living 
organism ; he considers that the evening and night are 
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not times for eating, since one might then swaHow a live 
thing by mistake ; and he rejects not only meat but even 
honey, together with various fruits that are supposed to 
contain worms, not because of his distaste for worms but 
because of his regard for life.^ Some towns in Western 
India in which Jains are found have their beast hospitals, 
where animals are kept and fed. At Surat there was 
quite recently an establishment of this sort with a house 
where a host of noxious and offensive vermin, dense as 
the sands on the sea-shore, were bred and nurtured ; and at 
AnjAr, in Kutch, about five thousand rats were kept in a 
certain temple and daily fed with flour, which was pro- 
cured by a tax on the inhabitants of the town.^ 

According to ‘ Thai-Shang,’ one of the books of 
Taouism, a good man will feel kindly towards all 
creatures, and refrain from hurting even the insect tribes, 
grass, and trees ; and he is a bad man who “ shoots birds 
and hunts beasts, unearths the burrowing insects and 
frightens roosting birds, blocks up the dens of animals 
and overturns nests, hurts the pregnant womb and breaks 
eggs-” ® In the book called ‘ Merits and Errors Scrutin- 
ised,’ which enjoys great popularity in China, it is said to 
be meritorious to save animals from death — even insects if 
the number amounts to a hundred, — to relieve a brute 
that IS greatly weaned w'ith work, to purchase and set at 
liberty animals intended to be slaughtered. On the other 
hand, to confine birds in a cage, to kill ten insects, to be 
unsparing of the strength of tired animals, to disturb 
insects in their holes, to destroy the nests of birds, without 
great reason to kill and dress animals for food, are all 
errors of various degrees. And “to be the foremost to 
encourage the slaughter of animals, or to hinder persons 
from setting them at liberty,” is regarded as an error of 
the same magnitude as the crime of devising a person’s 
death or of drowning or murdering a child.* Kindness 
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to animals is conspicuous in the writings of Confucius and 
Mencius ; ^ the Master angled but did not use a net, he 
shot but not at birds perching.® Throughout Japan, 
according to Sir Edward Reed, “ the life of animals 
has always been held more or less sacred. . . ., neither 
Shintoism nor Buddhism requiring or justifying the 
taking of the life of any creature for sacrifice.” ® 

The regard for the lower animals which is shown by 
these Eastern religions and their adherents is to some 
extent due to superstitious ideas, similar to those which we 
found prevalent among many savages. Dr. de Groot 
observes that in China the virtues of benevolence and 
humanity are extended to animals because these, also, have 
souls which may work vengeance or bring reward.* The 
conduct of Orientals towards the brute creation has 
further been explained by their belief in the transmigra- 
tion of souls. But it seems that the connection between 
their theory of metempsychosis and their rules relating to 
the treatment of animals is not exclusively, nor even 
chiefly, one of cause and effect, but rather one of a common 
origin. This theory itself may in some measure be regarded 
as a result of that intimacy which prevails in the East 
between animals and men. Buddhism recognises no 
fundamental distinction between them, only an accidental 
or phenomenal difference ; ® and the step is not Jong from 
this attitude to the doctrine of metempsychosis. Captain 
Forbes maintains that the humanity with which the 
Burmans treat dumb animals comes “ more from the 
innate good nature and easiness of their dispositions than 
from any effect over them of this peculiar doctrine ” , * and 
they laugh at the suggestion made by Europeans that 
Buddhists abstain from taking life because they believe in 
the transmigration of souls, having never heard of it 
before. Their motive, says Mr. Fielding Hall, is 
compassion and noblesse oblige."^ But by its punishments 
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and rewards, religion has greatly increased the natural 
regard for animal life and welfare, and introduced a new 
motive for conduct which originally sprang in the main 
from kindly feeling. 

In Zoroastrianism we meet with a different attitude 
towards the lower animal world. A fundamental distinc- 
tion is made between the animals of Ormuzd and those of 
Ahriman. To kill one of the former is a heinous sin, to 
kill one of the latter is a pious deed.^ Sacred above all 
other animals is the dog. The ill-feeding and maltreat- 
ment of dogs are prosecuted as criminal, and extreme 
penalties are inflicted on those who venture to kill them.® 
Nay, if there be in the house of a worshipper of Mazda 
a mad dog who has no scent, the worshippers of Mazda 
“ shall attend him to heal him, in the same manner as they 
would do for one of the faithful.”* In the eyes of the 
Farsis, animals are enlisted under the standards of either 
Ormuzd or Ahriman according at they are useful or 
hurtful to man ; but M. Darmesteier is of opinion that 
they originally belonged to the one or the other noc on 
account of any such qualities, but according as they 
chanced to have lent their forms to either the god or the 
fiend in the storm tales. “ It was not animal psychology,” 
he says, “ that disguised gods and fiends as dogs, otters, 
hedge-hogs, and cocks, or as snakes, tortoises, frogs, and 
ants, but the accidents of physical qualities and the caprice 
of popular fancy, as both the god and the fiend might be 
compared with, and transformed into, any object, the idea 
of which was suggested by the uproar of the storm, the 
blazing of the lightning, the streaming of the water, or the 
hue and shape of the clouds.” * This hypothesis, however, 
seems to attach undue importance to mythical fancies, and 
it presupposes an almost unbounded and capricious 
aUegorism, for which there is apparently little foundation 

* Darmesteter, Ortnatd et Ahrt- * Vendiddd, xiii 35 
man, p 283 * Darmesteter, m Sacred Books of 
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in facts. The suggestion that the animals are referred to 
either the one or the other category according as they are 
useful or obnoxious to man, is at all events borne out by 
a few salient features, although in many details the matter 
remains obscure. 

It appears that among the Zoroastrians, also, the respect 
for the life of animals is partly due to superstitious ideas 
about their souls and fear of their revenge. According to 
the ‘ Yasts,’ “ the souls of the wild beasts and of the tame ” 
are objects of worship ; * and in one of the Pahlavi texts 
it is said that people should abstain from unlawfully 
slaughtering any species of animals, since otherwise, in 
punishment for such an act, each hair of the animal 
killed becomes like a sharp dagger, and he who is unlaw- 
fully a slaughterer is slain.* But here again we may 
assume the co-operating influence of the feeling of sym- 
pathy. Various passages in the Zoroastrian ‘ Gathas ’ 
which enjoin kindness to domestic animals® suggest as 
their motives not only considerations of utility but genuine 
tenderness. In a later age Firdausi sang, “ Ah ! spare 
yon emmet rich in hoarded grain : He lives with pleasure, 
and he dies with pain.”^ And of the modern Persian 
Dr. Polak says that, “ naturally not cruel,.he treats animals 
with more consideration than men.” ® His present 
religion, too, enjoins kindness to animals as a duty. 

According to Mohammedanism, beasts, birds, fish, in- 
sects, are all, like man, the slaves of God, the tools of His 
will. There is no intrinsic distinction between them and 
the human species, except what accidental diversity God 
may have been pleased to make.® Muhammed said to his 
followers : — “ There is not a beast upon the earth nor a 
bird that flies with both its wings, but is a nation like to 
you ; ... to their Lord shall they be gathered.” ’ 
Mohammedan law prescribes that domestic animals shall 

* xiii 15^ Hesearches, i\ 12 

* Shdya^t Lu-Slitiyasl x 8 ‘J’olak Persieit, i 12 
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be treated with consideration and not be overworked 
and in various Muhammedan countries this law has also 
been habitually put into practice. The Moslems of India 
are kind to animals.^ In his earlier intercourse with the 
people of Egypt, Mr. Lane noticed much humanity to 
beasts.® Montaigne said that the Turks gave alms to 
brutes and had hospitals for them ; * and Mr-. Bosworth 
Smith is of opinion that beasts of burden and domestic 
animals are nowhere in Christendom — with the one ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Norway — ^treated with such unvarying 
kindness and consideration as they are in Turkey. “ In 
the East,” he adds, “ so far as it has not been hardened by 
the West, there is a real sympathy between man and the 
domestic animals ; they understand one another.” ® 

So also the ancient Greeks were on familiar terms with 
the animal world. Thi' appears from the frequency with 
which their poets illustrate hum-m qualities by metaphors 
drawn from it. And as men were compared with animals, 
so animals were believed to posses^ human ptv. ibarities. 
When a beast was going to be sacrificed it had to give its 
consent to the act by a nod of the head before it was 
killed.® Animals were held in some measure responsible 
for their deeds ; they were tried for manslaughter, 
sentenced, and executed.’ On the other ha.ii.1, honours 
were bestowed upon beasts which had rendered signal 
services to their masteis. The graves of Cimon’s mares 
with which he three times conquered at the Olympic games 
were still in the days of Plutarch to be seen near his own 
tomb ; ® and a certain Xanthippus bononred lab dog by 
burying it on a promontory, since then called “ the dog’s 
grave,” because when the Athenians were compelled to 
abandon their city it swam by the side of his galley to 
Salamis.® According to Xenocrates, there were in existence 

'Sachaii, Muhammedanisches ‘Montaignr, Essais, 11 ll 
Rechl.pp 18,101 » Bosworth Smith, MoAammtd anrf 

•Pool, Studies in Mohammedan- Mohammedanism, pp 180,217 
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at Eleusis three laws which had been made by an ancient 
legislator, namely : — Honour your parents ; Sacrifice to 
the gods from the fruits of the earth ; Injure not animals.”^ 
At Athens a man was punished for flaying a living ram.^ 
The Areopagites once condemned a boy to death because 
he had picked out the eyes of some quails.® As we have 
noticed before, the life of the ploughing ox was sacred ; * 
and young animals in particular were believed to be under 
the protection of the gods.® An ancient proverb says that 
“ there are Erinyes evei} for dogs.” ® This seems to 
indicate that the Greeks, also, were influenced by the 
common notion that the soul of an animal may take 
revenge upon him who killed it, the Erinys of the slain 
animal being originally its persecuting ghost. Among the 
Pythagoreans, again, the rule that animals which are not 
obnoxious to the human race should be neither injured 
nor killed’ was connected with their theory of metem- 
psychosis ; ® and in some cases the prohibition of slaying 
useful animals may be traced to utilitarian motives.® But 
both in Greece and Rome kindness to brutes was also 
inculcated for their own sake, on purely humanitarian 
grounds. Porphyry says that, as justice pertains to 
rational beings and animals have been proved to be 
possessed of reason, it is necessary that we should act 
justly towards them.^® He adds that “ he who does not 
restrict harmless conduct to man alone, but extends it to 
other animals, most closely approaches to divinity ; and if 
it were possible to extend it to plants, he would preserve 
this image in a still greater degree.” According to 
Plutarch kindness and beneficence to creatures of every 
species flow from the breast of a well-natured man as 

* Porphyry, De ahstvnentta ab esu ^ Jamblichus, De Pylha!;orica vita, 
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streams that issue from the living fountain. We ought 
to take care of our dogs and horses not only when they 
are young, but when they are old and past service.' We 
ought not to violate or kill anything whatsoever that has 
life, unless it hurt us first.* And if we cannot live 
unblamably we should at least sin with discretion : when 
we kill an animal in order to satisfy our hunger we should 
do so with sorrow and pity, without abusing and 
tormenting it.* Cicero says it is a crime to injure an 
animal.* And Marcus Aurelius enjoins man to make use 
of brutes with a generous and liberal spirit, since he has 
reason and they have not.® 

In the Old Testament we meet with several instances of 
kindly feeling towards animals.® God watches over and 
controls the sustenance of their life. He sends springs 
into the valleys which will give drink to every beast 
of the field. He gives nests to the birds of the heaven, 
which sing among the branches. He causes grass to 
grow for the cattle ; and the young lions, roaring after 
their prey, seek their food from God.'^ Whilst the Jews, 
as Professor Toy observes, found it hard to conceive 
of the God of Israel as thinking kindly of its enemies, 
they had no such feeling of hostility towards beasts and 
birds.® But at the same time man is the centre of the 
creation, a being set apart from all other sentient 
creatures as God’s special favourite, for whose sake 
everything else was brought into existence. The sun, 
the moon, and the stars were placed in the firmament of 
the heaven to give light upon the estate of man.® For 
his sustenance the fruits of the earth were made to grow, 
and to him was given dominion over the fish of the sea, 

' Plutarch, Caio Major, v i sq are often quoted ab instances of 
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and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing 
that moves upon the earth.^ And when the earth is to be 
replenished after the deluge, the same privileges are again 
granted to him. The fear of man and the dread of man 
shall be upon all living creatures, into his hand are they 
all delivered, they shall all be meat for him.® And they are 
given over to his supreme and irresponsible control 
without the slightest injunction of kindness or the 
faintest suggestion of any duties towards them. They 
are to be regarded by him simply as food.® 

Among ^e Hebrews the harshness of this anthro- 
pocentric doctrine was somewhat mitigated by the sym- 
pathy which a simple pastoral and agricultural people 
naturally feels for its domestic animals. In Christianity, 
on the other hand, it was further strengthened by the 
exclusive importance which was attached to the spiritual 
salvation of man. He was now more than ever separated 
from the rest of sentient beings. Even his own animal 
nature was regarded with contempt, the immortality of 
his soul being the only object oi religious interest. “ It 
would seem,” says Dr. Arnold, “ as if the primitive 
Christian, by laying so much stress upon a future life in 
contradistinction to this life, and placing the lower creatures 
out of the pale of hope, placed them at the same time out 
of the pale of sympathy, and thus laid the foundation for 
this utter disregard of animals in the light of our fellow- 
creatures.” * St. Paul asks with scorn, “ Doth God take 
care for oxen ? ” ® No creed in Christendom teaches 
kindness to animals as a dogma of religion.® In the Middle 
Ages various councils of the Church declared hunting 
unlawful for the clergy but the obvious reason for this 
prohibition was its horror of bloodshed,® not any consider- 

* Genesis, i 28 killing of animals (Baur, Das Mani- 
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ation for the animals. Mr. Mauleverer in Sir Arthur Helps’ 
‘ Talk about Animals and their Masters,’ says, “ Upon a 
moderate calculation, I think I have heard, in my time, 
1320 sermons ; and I do not recollect that m any one of 
them I ever heard the shghtest allusion made to the 
conduct of men towards animals.” ^ Nor is there any such 
allusion in most treatises on Ethics which base their 
teachings upon distinctly Christian tenets. The kindest 
words, I think, which from a Christian point of view have 
been said about animals have generally come Irom 
Protestant sectarians, Quakers and Methodists, ® whereas 
Roman Catholic writers — ^with a few exceptions® — ^wnen 
they deal with the subject at all, chiefly take pains to show 
that animals are entirely destitute of rights Brute beasts, 
says Father Rickaby, cannot have anj rights for the reason 
that they have no understanding and therefore are not 
persons. We have no duties of any kind to h^iu, as 
neither to stocks and stones ; we or^v have durie*- about 
them. We must not harm them 'vhen ihcr 'ire our 
neighbour’s property, we mu.-t not vex and annoy them 
for sport, because it disposes him who dees so to 
inhumanity towards his own species. But there is no 
shadow of evil resting on the practice of causing pain 
to brutes tn sport, where the pain is not the sp^rt itself, 
but an incidental concomitant of it. Much more m all 
that conduces to the sustenance of man may we give pain 
to animals, and we are not “ bound to any anxious care 
to make this pain as little as may be. Brutes are as things 
in our regard : so far as they are useful to us, they 
exist for us, not for themselves , and we do right in 
using them unsparingly for our need and convenience, 
though not for our wantonness.” * According to another 

^ Helps, itome Talk about Antmals 490 sqq . Chalmers, ‘Cruelty to 
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modern Catholic writer the infliction of suffering upon an 
animal is not only justifiable, but a duty, “when it 
confers a certain, a solid good, however small, on the 
spiritual nature of man.” ^ Pope Pius IX. refused a 
request for permission to form in Rome a Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals on the professed 
ground that it was a theological error to suppose that 
man owes any duty to an animal.® 

It is not only theological moralists that maintain that 
animals can have no rights and that abstinence from 
wanton cruelty is a duty not to the animal but to man. 
This view has been shared by Kant ® and by many later 
philosophers.^ So also the legal protection of animals has 
often been vindicated merely on the ground that cruelty 
to animals might breed cruelty to men or shows a crud 
disposition of mind, ® or that it wounds the sensibilities of 
other people.® In ‘ Parliamentary History and Review ’ 
for 1825-1826 it is stated that no reason can be assigned 
for the interference of the legislator in the protection of 
animals unless their protection be connected, either 
directly or remotely, with some advantage to man.’ The 
Bill for the abolition of bear-baiting and other cruel 
practices was expressly propounded on the ground that 
nothing was more conducive to crime than such sports, 
that they led the lower orders to gambling, that they 
educated them for thieves, that they gradually trained 
them up to bloodshed and murder.® The criminal code 
of the German Empire, again, imposes a fine upon any 
person “ who spitefully tortures or cruelly ill-treats beasts. 
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either publicly or in a manner to create scandal ” ^ — ^in 
other words, he is punished, not because he puts the 
animal to pain, but because his conduct is offensive to his 
fellow men. 

Indifference to ammal suffering has been a characteristic 
of public opinion in European countries up to quite 
modern times. Only a little more than a hundred years 
ago Thomas Young declared in his ‘ Essay on Humanity 
to Animals ’ that he was sensible of laying himself open 
to no small portion of ridicule in offering to the public a 
book on such a subject.* Till the end of the eighteenth 
century and even later cock-fighting was a very general 
amusement among the English and Scotch, entering into 
the occupations of both the old and young Travellers 
agreed with coachmen that they were to wait a night if 
there was a cock-fight in any town through which they 
passed. Schools had their cock-fights ; on Shrove 
Tuesday every youth took to the village schoolroom a 
cock reared for his special use, and the schoolmaster 
presided at the conflict.® Those who felt that the practice 
required some excuse found it m the idea that the race 
was to suffer this annual barbarity by way of punishment 
for St. Peter’s crime ; ^ but the number of people who 
had any scruples about the game cannot have been great 
considering that even such a strong advocate of humanity 
to animals as Lawrence had no decided antipathy to it.® 
Other pastimes indulged in were dog-fighting, buU-baiting 
and badger-baiting , and in the middle of the eighteenth 
century the bear-garden was described by Lord Karnes as 
one of the chief entertainments of the English, though it 
was held in abhorrence by the French and “ other polite 
nations,” being too savage an amusement to be relished 
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hy those of a refined taste.^ As late as 1824 Sir Robert 
(then Mr.) Peel argued strongly against the legal prohibi- 
tion of bull-baiting.® 

About two years previously, however, humanity to 
animals had, for the first time, become a subject of English 
legislation by the Act which prevented cruel and improper 
treatment of cattle.® This Act was afterwards followed by 
others which prohibited bear-baiting, cock-fighting, and 
similar pastimes, as also cruelty to domestic animals in 
general. In 1876 vivisection for medical or scientific 
purposes was subjected to a variety of restrictions, and 
since 1900 cases of ill-treatment of wild animals in 
captivity may be dealt with under the Wild Animals in 
Captivity Protection Act.^ On the Continent cruelty to 
animals was first prohibited by criminal law in Saxony, in 
1838, ® and subsequently in most other European states. 
But in the South of Europe there are still countries in 
which the law is entirely silent on the subject.® 

Whatever be the professed motives of legislators for 
preventing cruelty to animals, there can be no doubt 
that the laws against it are chiefly due to a keener and 
more generally felt sympathy with their sufferings. The 
actual feelings of men have commonly been somewhat 
more tender than the theories of law, philosophy, and 
religion The anthropocentric exclusiveness of Christian- 
ity was from ancient times to some extent counterbalanced 
by popular sentiments and beliefs. In the folk-tales of 
Europe man is not placed in an isolated and unique 
position in the universe. He lives in intimate and 
friendly intercourse with the animals round him, attributes 
to them human qualities, and regards them with mercy. ^ 
Tender feelings towards the brute creation are also dis- 
played in many legends of saints.® St. Francis of Assisi 
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talked with the birds and called them “ brother birds ” or 
“ little sister swallows,” and was seen employed in remov- 
ing worms from the road that they might not be trampled 
by travellers.^ John Moschus speaks of a certain abbot 
who early in the morning not only used to give food to 
all the dogs in the monastery, but would bring corn to the 
ants and to the birds on the roof.® In the ‘ Revelations 
of St. Bridget ’ we read, “ Let a man fear, above all, me, 
his God, and so much the gentler will he become towards 
my creatures and animals, on whom, on account of me, 
their Creator, he ought to have compassion.”® Many 
kind words about animals have come from poets and 
thinkers. Montaigne says that he has never been able to 
see without affliction an innocent beast, which is without 
defence and from which we receive no offence, pursued 
and killed.^ Shakespeare points out that “ tht poor beetle 
that we tread upon, in corporal sufferance finds, a pang as 
great &j when a giant dies.” ® Mandeville thinks that if 
it was not for that tyranny which custom usurps over us, 
no men of any tolerable good-nature could ever be 
reconciled to the killing of so many animals for their 
daily food, as long as the bountiful earth so plentifully 
provides them with varieties of vegetable dainties.® 
Towards the end of the eighteenth centur; Bentham 
wrote : — “ Men must be permitted to kill anima's ; but 
they should be forbidden to torment them. Artificial death 
may be rendered less painful than natural death by simple 
processes, well worth the trouble of being studied, and of 
becoming an object of police. Why should the law 
refuse its protection to any sensitive being f A time 
will come when humanity will spread its mantle over 
everything that breathes. The lot of slaves has begun to 
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excite pity ; we shall end by softening the ‘ lot of the 
animals which labour for us and supply our wants.” ^ 
Some years later Thomas Young pronounced hunting, 
shooting, and fishing for sport to be “ unlawful, cruel, and 
sinful.” ® And in the course of the nineteenth century 
humanity to animals, from being conspicuous in a few 
individuals only, became the keynote of a movement 
gradually increasing in strength. Humanitarians, says Mr. 
Salt, “ insist that the difference between human and non- 
human is one of degree only and not of kind, and that we 
owe duties, the same in kind though not in degree, to all 
our sentient fellow-beings.” ® Some people maintain that 
it is wrong to kill animals for food or in sport ; but the 
most vigorous attacks concerning the treatment of the 
brute creation are at present directed against the practice 
of vivisection. The claim is made that this practice should 
be, not merely restricted, but entirely prohibited by law. 
And while the antivivisectionists generally endeavour to 
deny or minimise the scientific importance of experiments 
on living animals, their cry for the abolition of such 
experiments is mainly based on the argument that 
humanity at large has no right to purchase relief from its 
own suffering by torturing helpless brutes. 

This rapidly increasing sympathy with animal suffering 
is no doubt to a considerable extent due to the decline of 
the anthropocentric doctrine and the influence of another 
theory, which regards man, not as an image of the deity 
separated from the lower animals by a special act of crea- 
tion, but as a being generally akin to them, and only 
representing a higher stage in the scale of mentalevolution. 
Through this doctrine the orthodox contempt for dumb 
creatures was succeeded by feelings of affinity and kindly 
interest. But apart from any theory as regards human 
origins, growing reflection has also taught men to be more 
considerate m their treatment of animals by producing a 
more vivid idea of their sufferings. Human thought- 
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lessness has been responsible for much needless pain to 
which they have been made subject. In spite of some 
improvement it is so still ; whilst, at the same time, the 
movement advocating greater humanity to animals is 
itself not altogether free from inconsistencies and a 
certain lack of discrimination. 

It has been observed that the Neapolitan would not 
act so cruelly as he does to almost all animals 
except the cat if he could bring himself to conceive 
their capacity for joy and pain.^ So also we ourselves 
should often behave differently if we realised the tortures 
we thoughtlessly cause to creatures whose sufferings 
escape our notice from want of obvious outward expres- 
sion. While the practice of whipping young pigs to 
death to make them tender, which occurred in England 
not much more than a century ago,** W'ould nowadays be 
regarded with general horror, cruelties inflicted for 
gastronomic purposes upon creatures of a lower type arc 
little thought of. Cray-fish, oysters, and fish in general, 
as Mandeville observed, excite hardly any compassion at 
all, because “ they express themselves unintelligibly to us ; 
they are mute, and their inward formation, as w^ell as 
outward figure, vastly different from ours.” ® On the 
other hand, even passionate sportsmen describe the 
hunting of monkeys as repulsive on account of their 
resemblance to man ; Rajah Brooke thought it almost 
barbarous to kill an orang-utan, unless for the sake of 
scientific research.* Buddhism itself declares that “ he 
who takes away the life of a large animal will have greater 
demerit than he who takes away the life of a small one. . . . 
The crime is not great when an ant is killed ; its magnitude 
increases in this progression — a lizard, a guana, a hare, a 
deer, a bull, a horse, and an elephant.” ® How little the 
feelings which underlie men’s opinions concerning conduct 

^ ‘ Cruelty to Animals in Naples/ 1 100 Cf Rengger, Naturggschtchle 
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towards the lower animals are influenced by reflection is 
also apparent in the present crusade against vivisection, 
when compared with the public indifference to the suffer- 
ings inflicted on wild animals in sport. The vivisector who 
in cold blood torments his helpless victim in the interest 
of science and for the benefit of mankind is called a 
coward, and is a much more common object of hatred than 
the sportsman who causes agonies to the creature he 
pursues for sheer amusement. The pursued animal, it is 
argued, has “ free chances of escape.”^ This is an excellent 
argument — provided we share the North American 
Indian’s conviction that an animal can never be killed 
without Its own permission. 

At present there is among ourselves no topic of moral 
concern which presents a greater variety of opinion than 
the question how far the happiness of the lower animals 
may be justly sacrificed for the benefit of man. The 
extreme views on this subject might, no doubt, be 
somewhat modified, on the one hand hy a more vivid 
representation of animal suffering, on the other hand by 
the recognition of certain facts, often overlooked, which 
make it unreasonable to regard conduct towards dumb 
creatures in exactly the same light as conduct towards 
men. It should especially be remembered that the 
former have none of those long-protracted anticipations of 
future misery or death which we have.® If they are 
destined to serve as meat they are not aware of it ; 
whereas many domestic animals would never have come 
into existence, and been able to enjoy what appears a very 
happy life, but for the purpose of being used as food. 
But though greater intellectual discrimination may 
somewhat lessen the divergencies of moral opinion on the 
subject, nothing like unanimity can be expected, for the 
simple reason that moral judgments are ultimately based 
upon emotions, and sympathy with the animal world is 
a feeling which varies extremely in different individuals. 


> Cobbe, o/> ctf p lo Principles of Morals and Legislation. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

REGARD FOR THE DEAD 


Morality takes notice not only of men’s conduct 
towards the living but of their conduct towards the dead. 

There is a general tendency in the human mind to 
assume that what has existed still exists and will exist. 
When a person dies it is difficult for those around him to 
conceive that he is really dead, and when the cold motion- 
less body bears sad testimony to the change which has 
taken place, there is a natural inclination to believe that 
the soul has only changed its abode. In the savage the 
tendency to assume the continued existence of the soul 
after death is strongly supported by dreams and visions of 
his deceased friends. What else could these mean but 
visits of their souls ? 

There are, it is true, somq savages who are reported to 
believe in the annihilation of the soul at the moment of 
death, or to have no notion whatever of a future state.^ 
But the accuracy of these statements is hardly beyond sus- 
picion. We sometimes hear that the very people who 
are said to deny any belief in an after-life are afraid of 
ghosts.® A native of Madagascar will almost in the same 

* Powers, Tribes of California, p yans) Colquhoun, Amongst the 
348 sq (Miwok) Brinton, Myths of Shans, p 76 (Lethtas) Dalton, 
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breath declare that when he dies he ceases altogether to 
exist and yet confess the fact that he is in the habit of 
praying to his dead ancestors.^ Of the Masai in Eastern 
Africa some writers state that they believe in annihilation,® 
others that they attribute a future existence to their chiefs, 
medicine men, or influential people.® The ideas on this 
subject are often exceedingly vague, and inconsistencies 
are only to be expected. 

The disembodied soul is commonly supposed to have the 
shape of a small unsubstantial human image, and to be in 
its nature a sort of vapour, film, or shadow.* It is 
believed to have the same bodily wants and to possess the 
same mental capacities as its owner possessed during his 
lifetime. It is not regarded as invulnerable or immortal — 
it may be hurt and idlled. It feels hunger and thirst, heat 
and cold. It can see and hear and think, it has human 
passions and a human will, and it has the power to influence 
the living for evil or for good. These notions as regards 
the disembodied soul determine the relations between the 
living and the dead. 

The dead are supposed to have rights very similar to 
those they had whilst alive. The soul must not be killed 
or injured. The South Australian Dieyerie, for instance, 
show great reverence for certain trees, which are believed 
to be their fathers transformed ; they will not cut them 
down and protest against the settlers doing so.® So also 
some of the Philippine Islanders maintain that the souls 
of their forefathers are in trees, which they therefore 
spare.* The North American Powhatans refrained from 
doing harm to some small wood-birds, which were 
supposed to receive the souls of their chiefs.^ In Lifu, 

^ EUia, History of Madagascar, 1 Woods' Native Tribes of South 
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when a father was about to die, surrounded by members 
of his family, he might say what animal he would be, for 
instance a butterfly or some kind of bird, and that 
creature would be sacred to his family, who would neither 
injure nor kill it.^ The Rejangs of Sumatra imagine that 
tigers in general contain the spirits of departed men, and 
“ no consideration will prevail on a countryman to catch 
or to wound one, but in self-defence, or immediately after 
the act of destroying a friend or relation.”® Among 
other peoples monkeys, crocodiles, or snakes, being 
thought men in metempsychosis, are held sacred and must 
not be hurt.® Some Congo Negroes, again, abstain tor a 
whole year after a death from sweeping the house, lest the 
dust should injure the delicate substance of the ghost.* In 
China, for seven days after a man’s death his widow and 
children avoid the use of knives aud needles, and even of 
chopsticks, eating their food with their lingers, *0 as not 
to wound the ghost.® And to ♦•his day it remains a 
German peasants’ belief that it is wrong to elam a door, 
lest one should pinch a soul in it.® 

But the survivors must not only avoid doing anything 
which might hurt the soul, they must also positively 
contribute to its comfort and 'subsistence. They often 
provide it with a dwelling, either burying th^* deceased in 
his own house, or erecting a tent or hut on hii grave. 
Some Australian natives kindle a fire at a few yards’ 
distance from the tomb, and repeat th's until tlie soul is 
supposed to have gone somewhere else others, again, 
are in the hab'l of wrapping ihc I'ody up in a rug, 
professedly for the purpose of keeping it warm.® In the 
Saxon district of Voigtland people have been known to 

* Codnngton. quoted by 1 vlor, 1 212 i\\OT, Primitive CtUture, 11 8 
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put into the coffin an umbrella and a pair of galoshes.' 
An extremely prevalent custom is to place provisions in 
or upon the grave, and very commonly feasts are given 
for the dead.® Weapons, implements, and other movables 
are deposited in the tomb ; domestic animals are buried or 
slaughtered at the funeral ; ® and, as we have seen before, 
even human beings are sacrificed to the dead to serve 
them as companions or attendants, or to vivify their spirits 
with their blood, or to gratify their craving for revenge.* 
The offerings made to the dead may be gifts presented 
to them by the survivors, but the regular funeral sacrifice 
consists of the deceased person’s own individual property. 
Among savages the whole, or a large part, of it is often 
consigned to the grave or destroyed.® The right of 
ownership does not cease with death where the belief 
prevails that the dead stand in need of earthly chattels, 
^e recognition of this right is also apparent in the severe 
condemnation of robbery or violation committed at a 
tomb. Among various North American tribes such an 
act was regarded as an offence of the first magnitude and 
provoked cruel revenge.® Of the Chippewa Indians it is 
said that however bad a person may be or however much 
inclined to steal, the things left at a grave, valuable or 
not, are never touched, being sacred to the spirit of the 
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dead.^ Among the Maoris “ the least violation of any 
portion of the precincts of the dead is accounted the 
greatest crime that a human being can commit, and is 
visited with the direst revenge of a surviving tribe.” ® 
The laws of Athens® and Rome^ and the ancient 
Teutonic law-books® punished with great severity the 
plunder of a corpse or a tomb. In Rome the punishment 
was death if the offence was committed by force, otherwise 
condemnation to the mines. 

Like living men the dead are sensitive to insults and 
fond of praise ; hence respect must be shown for their 
honour and self-regarding pride. De mortuts ml msi honum; 
oil ycLp icrdXa KCLTdavowt KepTOfuiv hr avBpdo'iv.^ In Greece 
custom required that at the funeral meal the virtues of the 
deceased should be enumerated and extolled,'^ and calumny 
against a dead person was punished by law.® The same 
was the case in ancient Egypt." In Greenland, after the 
interment, the nearest male relative of the dead com- 
memorated in a loud plaintive voice all the excellent 
qualities of the departed.’^® Among the Iroquo!’" the near 
relatives and friends approached the body in turn and 
addressed it in a laudatory speech.^^ 

The dead also demand obedience and arc anxious that 
the rules they laid down while alive should be followed by 
the survivors. Hence the sacredness which is attached to 
a will ; hence also, in a large measure, the rigidity of 
ancestral custom. The greatest dread of the natives of 
South-Eastern Africa “ is to offend their ancestors and the 
only way to avoid this is to do everything according to 
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traditional usage.” ^ Among the Basutos “ the anger of 
the deified generations could not be more directly pro- 
voiced than by a departure from the precepts and examples 
they have left behind them.” ^ The Ewe-speaking peoples 
of the Slave Coast have a proverb which runs : — “ Follow 
the customs of your father. What he did not do, avoid 
doing, or you will harm yourself.” ® Among the Aleuts the 
old men always impress upon the native youth the great 
importance of strictly observing the customs of their fore- 
fathers in conducting the chase and other matters, as any 
neglect in this respect would be sure to bring upon them 
disaster and punishment.^ The Kamchadales, says Steller, 
consider it a sin to do anything which is contrary to the 
precepts of their ancestors.® The Papuans of the. Motu 
district, in New Guinea, believe that when men and women 
are bad — adulterers, thieves, quarrellers, and the like — the 
spirits of the dead arc angry with them.® One of the most 
powerful sentiments in the mind of a Chinese is his rever- 
ence for ancestral custom ; and in a large sense Japan also 
is still a country governed by the voices that are hushed.’ 
The life of the ancient Roman was beset with a society of 
departed kinsmen whose displeasure he provoked if he 
varied from the practice handed down from his fathers. 
The expression mos majorum, “ the custom of the elders,” 
was used by him as a charm against innovation.® 

Besides such duties to the dead as are similar in nature 
to those which men owe to their living fellow men or 
superiors, there arc obligations of a different character 
arising from the fact of death itself. The funeral, the rites 
connected with it, and the mourning customs arc largely 
regarded as duties to the dead. 
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The grave is represented as a place where the deceased 
finds his desired rest, and if denied proper burial he is 
believed not only to walk but to suffer. The Iroquois con- 
sidered that unless the rites of burial were performed, the 
spirits of the dead had to wander for a time upon the earth 
in a state of great unhappiness ; hence their extreme 
solicitude to recover the bodies of their slain in battle.^ 
The Abipones regard it as the greatest misfortune for the 
dead to be left to rot in the open air, and they therefore 
inter even the smallest bone of a departed friend.^ In 
Ashantee the spirits of those who for some reason or other 
have been deprived of the customary funeral rites are 
doomed, in the imagination of the people, to haunt the 
gloom of the forest, stealing occasionally to their former 
abodes in rare but lingering visits, troubling and bewitch- 
ing their neglectful relatives.® The Negroes of Accra 
believe that happiness in a future life depends not only 
upon courage, power, and wealth in this world, but also 
upon a proper burial.^ In some Australian irihes the souls 
of those whose bodies have been left to lie ur: u^t-d are 
supposed to have to prowl on the face of the earth and 
about the place of death, with no gratification but to harm 
the living ; ® or there is said to be no future existence tor 
them, as their bodies will be devoured hy crow, nd native 
dogs Among the Bataks of Suma*^ra nothing ‘j con- 
sidered to be a greater disgrace to a person than to be 
denied a gra-ve ; for by not being held worthy of burial 
he is declared to be spiritually dead.’ The Samoans 
believed that the souls of unburicd friends, for instance 
such as had been drowned or had iaJcii iii war, haunted 
them everywhere, crying out in a pitiful tor;e, “ Oh, how 
cold ! Oh, how cold ! ” ® AccoidirL' to Karen ideas the 
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spirits of those who die a natural death and arc decently 
buried go to a beautiful country and renew their earthly 
life, whereas the ghosts of persons who by accident are 
left uninterred will wander about the earth, occasionally 
showing themselves to mankind.^ Confucius connected 
the disposal of the dead immediately with the great virtue 
of submission and devotion to superiors.® No act is in 
China recognised more worthy a virtuous man than that 
of interring stray bones and covering up exposed coffins,® 
and to bury a person who is without friends is considered 
to be as great a merit as to save life.* It is also held 
highly important to provide the proper place for a grave ; 
the Taouists maintain that “ if a coffin be interred in an 
improper spot, the spirit of the dead is made unhappy, 
and avenges itself by causing sickness and other calamities 
to the relatives who have not taken sufficient care for its 
repose.” ® The ancient Chaldeans believed that the spirits 
of the unburied dead, having neither place of repose nor 
means of subsistence, wandered through the town and 
country, occupied with no other thought than that of 
attacking and robbing the living.® In classical antiquity 
it was the most sacred of duties to give the body its 
funeral rites, ^ and the Greeks referred the right of 
sepulture to the gods as its authors.® 

So also among peoples who practise cremation the dead 
themselves are considered to be benefited by being 
burned. The Nayars of Malabar are of opinion that no 
time should be lost in setting about the funeral, as the 
disposal of a corpse either by cremation or burial as soon 
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as possible after death is conducive to the happiness of 
the spirit of the departed ; they say that “ the collection 
and careful disposal of the ashes of the dead gives peace 
to his spirit.” ^ The Thlinkets maintain that those whose 
bodies are burned will be warm and comfortable in the 
other world, whereas others will have to suffer from cold. 
“ Burn my body ! Burn me ! ” pleaded a dying Thlinket ; 
“ I fear the cold. Why should I go shivering through all 
the ages and the distances of the next world ? ” ® The 
ancient Persians, on the other hand, considered both 
cremation and burial to be sins for which theie was no 
atonement, and exposed their dead on the summits of 
mountains, thinking it a great misfortune if neither 
birds nor beasts devoured their carcases.® So also the 
Samoyedes and Mongols held it to be good fcir the de- 
ceased if his corpse was soon devoured by beasts,^ and the 
Kamchadales regarded it as a great blessing to be ^aten by 
a beautiful dog.® The East African Masai, who likewise, 
as a rule, expose their dead to the wild beasts, say that if 
the corpse is eaten by the hyxnas the first u gut, the 
deceased must have been a good man, as the hyaenas are 
supposed to act by the command of ’Ng ais, or God * 
Certain ceremonies are protcasedly performed for the 
purpose of preventing evil spirits from doing i..irni to the 
dead.’ This is sometimes the case with crematiuii , we 
are told that among some Siberian peoples the dead are 
burned so as to be “ effectually removed from the 
machinations of spirits.” ® The Teleutes believe that the 
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spirits of the earth do thuch mischief to the departed ; 
hence their shamans drive them off at the funeral by 
striking the air several times with an axe.' In Christian 
countries the passing-bell has likewise been supposed to 
repel evil spirits.® 

Fasting after a death is regarded as a dutiful tribute to 
the dead ; the Chinese say ^at it is “ a means of raising 
the mind up to the soul, a means to enable the sacriiicer 
to perform in a more perfect way the acts of worship 
incumbent upon him, by bringing about a closer contact 
between himself and the soul.”® The self-mutilations 
performed by the relatives of the dead are supposed to be 
pleasing to him as tokens of affliction ; * and the same is 
of course the case with the lamentations at funerals. In 
some Central Australian tribes the custom of painting the 
body of a mourner is said to have as its object “ to render 
him or her more conspicuous, and so to allow the spirit to 
see that it is being properly mourned for.”® The 
mourning dress is a sign of regard for the dead. Nay, 
even the custom of not mentioning his name is looked 
upon in the same light. Some peoples maintain that to 
name him would be to disturb his rest,® or that he would 
take it as an indication that his relatives are not properly 
mourning for him, and would feel it as an insult.'' 

As the duties to the living, so the duties to the dead 
are greatly influenced by the relationship between the 
parties. Everywhere the obligation to satisfy the wants 
of the deceased is incumbent upon those who were nearest 
to him whilst alive. In the archaic State, as we have seen, it 
is considered the greatest misfortune which can befall a 
person to die without descendants, since in such a case 
there would be nobody to attend to his soul.® Confucius 
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said, “For a man to sacrifice to a spirit which does not 
belong to him is flattery.” ^ The distinction between a 
tribesman or fellow countryman and a stranger also applies 
to the dead. In Greenland a stranger without relatives or 
friends was generally suffered to lie unburied.® Among 
North American Indians it is permitted to scalp warriors 
of a hostile tribe, whereas “ there is no example of 
an Indian having taken the scalp of a man of his 
own tribe, or of one belonging to a nation in alliance 
with his own, and whom he may have killed in a 
quarrel or a fit of anger ” ; ® and an Indian who would 
never think of desecrating the grave of a tribesman may 
have “ no such scruple in regard to the graves of another 
tribe.”* Yet already from early times we hear of the 
recognition of certain duties even to strangers and 
enemies. The Greeks of the post-Homeric age made it a 
rule to deliver up a slain enemy so that he should receive 
the proper funeral rites.® It was considered a disgraceful 
act of Lysander not to accord burial to Philocles, the 
Athenian general at Aegospotami, together with about 
four thousand prisoners whom he put to the sword ; * and 
the Athenians themselves boasted that their ancestors had 
with their own hands buried the Persians who had fallen 
in the battle of Marathon, holding it to be “ a sacred and 
imperative duty to cover with earth a human corpse.”^ 
According to the Chinese penal code, “ destroying, 
mutilating, or throwing into the water the unenclosed and 
unburied corpse of a stranger,” though a much less 
serious crime than the same injury inflicted upon the 
corpse of a relative, is yet an offence punishable with 
100 blows, and perpetual banishment to the distance of 
3,000 lee.^ 

The duties to the dead also vary according to the age, 

* Lun Va, 11 24 I Gntehtfi, 11 100 sqq Rohde, op. ci(. 

' Crane, op ctt 1 zi6 p. 200 sq, 

' Domenech, Sevan Years’ Rest- * Pausanias, ix 32 g 
dence tn the Great Deserts of North ^ Ibid 1 32 5 , ix 32 9 
America, 11. 357. • Ta Tstng Lei* Lee, sec cdxxvi. 

* Dodge, Our Wild ludums, p. 162. p. 295. 

* Scbmdt, Die Ethik der alien 
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sex, and social position of the departed. Among the 
natives of Australia children and women are interred with 
but scant ceremony.^ In the tribes of North-West- 
Central Queensland nobody paints his body in mourning 
for a young child.® In Eastern Central Africa the spirit 
of a child which dies when about four or five days of age 
gets nothing of the attention usually bestowed on the 
dead.® Among the Wadshagga married persons are buried 
in their huts, whilst the bodies of unmarried ones and 
especially children are put in some hidden place, where 
they are left to rot or be devoured by beasts.^ Some 
Siberian tribes were formerly accustomed to inhume adults 
only, whereas the corpses of children were exposed on 
trees.® The natives of Port Jackson, in New South 
Wales, consigned their young people to the grave, 
but burned those who had passed middle age.® The 
Kondayamkottai Maravars, a Dravidian tribe of Tinne- 
velly in Southern India, bury the corpses of unmarried 
persons, whilst those of married ones are cremated.’ In 
some other tribes in India burial is practised in the case 
of young children only,® and this has long been a rule of 
Brahmanism.® Among the Andaman Islanders, again, 
infants are buried within the encampment, whereas all 
other dead are carried to some distant and secluded spot 
in the jungle.^® We meet with a kindred custom in the 
neighbourhood of Victoria Nyanza in Central Africa : in 
Karagwe and Nkole “ children are buried in the huts 
themselves, grown-up people outside, generally in culti- 
vated fields, or in such as are going to be cultivated.” 
The bodies of women are sometimes disposed of in a 
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different way from those of men. Thus among the 
Blackfeet Indians the latter were fastened in the branches 
of trees so high as to be beyond the reach of wolves, and 
then left to waste in the dry winds ; whilst the body 
of a woman or child was thrown into the under bush 
or jungle, where it soon became the prey of the wild 
animals.^ Among the Tuski (Chukchi), who cremate 
or rather boil the bodies of good men, women are not 
usually burned, on account of the scarcity of wood.® 

Class distinctions likewise influence the disposal of the 
dead. In some American tribes cremation seems to be 
reserved for persons of higher rank.® Among the pagans 
of Obubura Hill district m Southern Nigeria “ the bodies 
of ordinary people are buried 111 the bush, sometimes 
being merely thrown on the ground, but those of chiefs 
and important men and women are buried in their huts or 
in the adjoining verandah.”^ The Masai throw away the 
corpses of ordinary persons to be eaten by hysenas, whereas 
medicine-men and influential people are buried.® The 
Nandi do not bury their dead unless they have been very 
important persons.® Among the Waganda, when a chirf 
dies, he is buried in a wooden coffin, whilst the bodies of 
slaves are thrown into the jungle.'^ Some other African 
peoples throw the corpses of slaves into a morass or the 
nearest pool of water.® The Thhnkets committed them 
to the tender mercies of the sea.® Among the Maoris a 
slave would not be greatly bewailed after death, nor have 
his bones ceremonially scraped.^® The Roman ‘ Law of the 
Twelve Tables ’ prohibited the bodies of slaves from being 
embalmed.^ Moral distinctions, also, are noticeable in 

^ Yarrow, Introditctton to the Study ' Denham and Clapperton, Travels 
of Mortuary Customs among the tn Northern and Central Afrtca, ii 
North American Indians, p 67 64 (natives of Kano) Pogge, Im 

* Dali, op ctt p 382 Reiche des Muata Jamwo, p 243 

* Preuss, op cit p 301 (Kalunda) 
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the treatment of the dead. In some parts of Central 
America the bodies of men of high standing who had 
committed a crime were, like those of the common people, 
exposed to be devoured by wild beasts.^ Among the 
Tuski the corpses of bad men were simply left to rot.* 
In Greenland the body of a dead malefactor was dis- 
membered, and the separate limbs were thrown apart.* 
To the same class of facts belong the punishments which 
were inflicted upon the corpses of criminals in classical 
antiquity and formerly in Christian Europe.* 

From this survey of facts we shall now pass to a con- 
sideration of the causes from which the duties to the dead 
have sprung. In the first place, there can be no doubt that 
these duties to a considerable extent are based upon the 
feeling of sympathetic resentment, in the same way as is the 
case with duties to living persons. Death does not entirely 
extinguish the affection which was felt for a person whilst 
he was alive. The rites and customs connected with a 
death are very largely similar to or identical with natural 
expressions of grief, and in spite of their ceremonial 
character it is impossible to believe that they are altogether 
counterfeit. We are told by trustworthy eye-witnesses 
that, although the self-inflicted pain and the loud lamenta- 
tions which form part of a funeral among the Australian 
blacks are not to be taken as a measure of the grief actually 
felt, this expression of despair " is not all artificial or 
professional ” ; * and Mr. Man believes that among the 
Andaman Islanders “ in the majority of cases the display 
of grief is thoroughly sincere.” ® But the dead also 
inspire other feelings than sympathy and sorrow, and the 
duties towards them have consequently a complex origin. 

The souls of the dead are not generally supposed to 
lead a merely passive existence. They are conceived as 

' Freuss, op ctt p 301. u 254 

' Dali, op etl p 382 ■ ]^iser, AborKvnes of New South 

* Rink, Tales and Tradthoni of the Wales, p 44 Spencer and Gillen, 
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capable of acting upon the living, of conferring upon 
them benefits, or at all events of inflicting upon them 
harm. Death has in some respects enhanced their powers. 
They know what is going on upon earth, what those 
whom they have left behind are doing. Their power 
of acting, also, is greater than that which they possessed 
when they were tied to the flesh. They are raised to a 
higher sphere of influence ; magic properties are ascribed 
even to their corpses. Their character may remain on 
the whole unchanged, and so, too, their affection for their 
surviving friends. Hence they often become guardians of 
their descendants. Among the Amazulu the head of each 
house is worshipped by his children ; remembering his 
kindness to them while he was living, they say, “ He will 
still treat us in the same way now he is dead.”^ The 
Hereto invoke the blessings of their deceased friends or 
relatives, praying for success against their enemies, an 
abundance of cattle, numerous wives, and prosperity in 
their undertakings,* On the West African Slave Coast 
the head of a family, after death, often becomef its pro- 
tector, and is sometimes regarded as the guardian of a 
whole community or village.® The Mpongwe teach the 
child “ to look up to the parent not only as its earthly 
protector, but as a friend in the spirit-land.”* The 
Gournditch-mara in Australia believed that the spirit 
of the deceased father or grandfather occasionally visited 
the male descendant in dreams, and imparted to him 
charms (songs) against disease or against witchcraft.” ® 
The Veddah of Ceylon invokes the spirits of his departed 
relatives “ as sympathetic and kindred, though higher 
powers than man, to direct him to a life pleasing to the 
gods, through which he may gain their protection or 
favour.” ® The Nayadis of Malabar, on certain ceremonial 
occasions, offer solemn prayers that the souls of the 

1 Callaway, Kshgtous Sysltm of iht * Wilson, Afnea, p 394 

Amatulu, -p 144 sq * Fison and Howitt, Xamt/orot ani 

* Andersson, Lake Ngann, p aaa Kumat, p. ayS 
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departed may protect them from the ravages of wild 
beasts and snakes.^ The Vedic people called upon the aid 
of their dead : — “ O Fathers, may the sky-people grant 
us life ; may we follow the course of the living.” * So 
also the Zoroastrian Fravashis, who corresponded to the 
Vedic “ Fathers,” helped their own kindred, borough, 
town, or country.® Aeschylus, in his ‘ Eumenides,’ 
represents Orestes as saying, “ My father will send me aid 
from the tomb.” * The Lar Familiaris, the spirit guardian 
of the Roman family, was undoubtedly the spirit of a 
deceased ancestor.® The old Slavonians believed that the 
souls of fathers watched over their children and their 
children’s children. In Galicia the people still think that 
their hearths are haunted by the souls of the dead, wlio 
make themselves useful to the family ; and among the 
Czechs it is a common belief that departed ancestors look 
after the fields and herds of their descendants and assist 
them in hunting and fishing.® 

But the ancestral guardian spirit docs not bestow his 
favours for nothing. He must be properly attended to,'^ 
and if neglected he easily becomes positively dangerous to 
his living relatives. The same Africans who invoke the 
dead in adversity think them “ capable of wreaking their 
vengeance on those who do not liberally minister to their 
wants and enjoyments.” ® The Chaldeans believed that 
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the departed who otherwise carefully watched over the 
welfare of his children, if abandoned and forgotten, 
avenged himself for their neglect by returning to torment 
them in their homes, by letting sickness attack them, and 
by ruining them with his imprecations.^ The Vedic poet 
prays to the Fathers, “ May ye not injure us for whatever 
impiety we have as men committed.” ® The Fravashis 
come to the help of those only who treat them well, and 
are “ dreadful unto those who vex them.” ® In Rome, 
according to Ovid, once upon a time when the great 
festival of the dead was not observed, and the manes 
failed to receive the customary gifts, the injured spirits 
revenged themselves on the living, and the city “ became 
heated by the suburban funeral pyres.” * So also, accord- 
ing to Slavonic beliefs, the dead “ might be induced, if 
proper respect was not paid to them, to revenge them- 
selves on their forgetful survivors.” ® 

Moreover, we must not conclude that wherever the 
spirits of deceased ancestors are inv Aed as guardians they 
are necessarily looked upon as essentially bi rL’'olent to 
their descendants.® Concerning the ancient Babylonians 
and Assyrians Professor Jastrow writes ■ — “ In general the 
dead were not favorably disposed towards the living, and 
they were inclined to use what power they had to work 
evil rather than for good. In this respect they resembled 
the demons, and it is noticeable that an important class of 
demons was known by the name ekimmu, winch is one of 
the common terms for the shades of the dead.”'^ The 
Greeks were much afraid of their dead, and regarded 
their “ heroes ” as extremely irritable, m later times as 
exclusively malicious.® It appears from Ovid’s ‘ Fasti * 
that fear was the predominant feeling of the Romans with 
reference to the spirits of the departed, who were sup- 
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posed to wander about by night, causing men to pine 
away or bewitching them into madness.^ Even in China, 
where the souls of the dead are supposed effectually to 
control the destiny of the living,^ malevolent rather than 
benevolent inclinations are ascribed to them by the 
popular belief, as appears from the fact that the words for 
“ ghost ” and “ devil ” are the same and form a portion of 
the objectionable epithets applied to foreigners.® Gener- 
ally speaking, my collection of facts has led me to the 
conclusion that the dead are more commonly regarded as 
enemies than friends,* and that Professor Jevons® and 
Mr. Grant Allen® are mistaken in their assertion that, 
according to early beliefs, the malevolence of the dead is 
for the most part directed against strangers only, whereas 
they exercise a fatherly care over the lives and fortunes of 
their descendants and fellow clansmen. 

Thus the Bondeis iii East Africa apparently make little 
difference between a devil and a departed ancestor.^ Among 
the Fjort of Loango the good people who have left this life 
“ are generally considered the enemies of mankind.” * Other 
Africans maintain that the spirits of the dead hover in the air, 
“watching the destiny of friends, haunting houses, killing 
children, injuring cattle, and causing disease and destruction,” 
all being malevolent to the living.* Of the Savage Islanders in 
Polynesia wc are told that no effort of the missionary can 
avail to break them of their belief in the malevolence of ghosts, 
even of those who loved them best in life ; the spirits of the 
dead seem compelled to work ill to the living without their own 
volition.”*® In Tahiti the spirits of parents and children, 
sisters and brothers, “ seemed to have been regarded as a sort of 

* Ovid, Fasti, V 429 sqq Granger, ' Jevons, Introduction to the HiS- 
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demons.” ' Among the Maoris ** the nearest and most beloved 
relatives were supposed to have their natures changed by death, 
and to became malignant, even towards those they formerly 
loved.” ® The natives of Erromanga, in the New Hebrides, 
maintained that all the spirits of their departed ancestors were 
evil, and roamed the earth doing harm to men ’ In the tribes 
uihabiting the mouth of the Wanigela River, in New Guinea, 
all dead ancestors are supposed to be constantly on the watch 
to deal out sickness or death to anyone who may displease 
them ; hence the natives are most particular to do nothing that 
should raise their anger.* Australian natives believe that a 
deceased person is malevolent for a long time after death, and 
the more nearly related the more he is feared.^ The amtos, or 
ghosts, of the Tagales in the Philippine Islands are likewise 
perpetually anxious to do harm to their descendants, trying to 
kill people, especially shortly after death, and being the causes 
of nearly all diseases.^ The Saora of the Madras Presidency 
only know the existence of the departed souls by the mischief 
they do, and think that alt ills are occasioned either by ancestral 
spirits or gods." In the North-Western Provinces of India the 
diuudrsy or gtnit loct^ are oftentimes “ the spirits of good men. 
Brahmans, or village heroes, who manage, when they become 
objects of worship, to be generally considered very malicious 
devils” , * and the ghosts of all low caste natives are notoriously 
malignant.* The Tibetans are of opinion that a ghost is 
always malicious, and that it returns and gives troubles either 
on account of its malevolence or its desire to see how its former 
property is being disposed of.^® The Finns and_ other peoples of 
the same stock believed that the souls of the dead were generally 
intent to do harm to the living, their nearest relatives included.'^ 
Thus, according to Votyak ideas, even a mother may become 

* Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i * Unien de los habitanles de la 

334 sj Oceams ' p is. Poblacion,' p 2f) 
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the enemy of her own child from the moment of her death.^ 
Among the Amu of Japan, “if a man is at a loss for the 
authorship of any particular calamity, which has befallen him, 
he IS very apt to refer it to the ghost of a dead wife, mother, 
grandmother, or, still more certainly, to that of a dead mother- 
in-law”,® an Amu who accompanied Mr. Batchelor would 
on no account come within twenty-five or thirty yards of the 
spot where his own mother was burned.'* The Koniagas 
believe that after death every man becomes a devil.* Accord- 
ing to ideas prevalent among the Central Eskimo, the dead are 
at first malevolent spirits who frequently roam around the 
villages, causing sickness and mischief and killing men by their 
touch ; but subsequently they are supposed to attain to rest and 
are no longer feared,** The Tarahumares of Mexico are afraid 
of their dead , a mother asks her deceased infiint to go away 
and not to come back, and the weeping widow implores her 
husband not to carry off, or do harm to, his own sons or 
daughters * Mr. Bridges informs us that the Fuegian word for 
a ghost, chshpicfi, IS also an adjective signifying “ frightful, 
dreadful, awful ” ^ 

The belief in the irritable or malevolent character of 
the dead is easily^ explained. As Bishop Butler observed, 
we presume that a thing will remain as it is except when 
we have some reason to think that it will be altered.® 
And in the case of the souls of departed friends men may 
have reason to suppose that they undergo a change. 
Death is commonly regarded as the gravest of all mis- 
fortunes ; hence the dead are believed to be exceedingly 
dissatisfied with their fate. According to primitive ideas 
a person only dies if he is killed — by magic if not by 
force, — and such a death naturally tends to make the soul 
revengeful and ill-tempered. It is envious of the living 
and is longing for the company of its old friends ; no 
wonder, then, that it sends them diseases to cause their 
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death. The Basutos maintain that their dead ancestors 
are continually endeavouring to draw them to themselves, 
and therefore attribute to them every disease ; ^ and the 
Tarahumares in Mexico suppose that the dead make their 
relatives ill from a feeling of loneliness, that they, too, 
may die and join the departed.® But the notion that the 
disembodied soul is on the whole a malicious being con- 
stantly watching for an opportunity to do harm to the 
living IS also, no doubt, intimately connected with the 
instinctive fear of the dead, which is in its turn the out- 
come of the fear of death. 

We are told, it is true, that many savages meet death 
with much indifference, or regard it as no great evil, but 
merely as a change to a hfe very similar to this.® But it 
is a fact often noticed among ourselves, that a person on 
the verge of death may resign himself to his fate with 
the greatest calmness, although he has been afraid to die 
throughout his life. Moreover, the fear of death may be 
disguised by thoughtlessness, checked by excitement, or 
mitigated by dying in company. There are peoples who 
are conspicuous for their bravery, and yet have a great 
dread of death.^ Nobody is entirely free from this 
feeling, though it varies greatly in strength among 
different races and in different individuals. In many 
savages it is so strongly developed, that they cannot bear to 
hear death mentioned ® And inseparably mingled with 
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this fear of death is the fear of the dead. The place in 
which a death occurs is abandoned,^ or the hut is de- 
stroyed * or the corpse is carried out from it as speedily as 
possible.® The survivors endeavour to frighten away the 
ghost by firing off guns,^ or shooting into the grave,® or 
throwing sticks and stones behind themselves after they 
have interred the corpse.® To prevent the return of the 
ghost the body is buried face downwards,^ or its limbs are 
firmly tied,® or, in extreme cases, it is fixed in the ground 
with a stake driven through it.® We may assume that 
these and many other funeral ceremonies are very closely 
connected with the fear of the pollution of death ; for 
even when their immediate object is to keep the ghost at 

death, see Bridges, in A Voice for funeral procession amon^ the Bataks 
South America, xiii 211 (Fuegians) , {von Brenner, Besuch bet den Kanm- 
Muller, Gesckichle der Amertkan- balen Sumatras, p 235) probably 
tsehen UrreJtgtonen, p 215 (Caribs) , belongs to the same class of facts 
Dunbar, m Magaitne of American * von Brenner, op eit. p 233 
History, v 334 (various North (Bataks) Fawcett, Saoras, p 46 sq. 
American tribes) , Brinton, Mytiis • von Brenner, op etl p 235 
the New World, p 238 , Georgi, (Bataks) von Wlislocki, Volhsglaube 
op. at 11 40o(Jakuts) ; Bosman, der Magyaren, p 134 
cit p 130 (Gold Coast natives] * Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the 

* Dorman, op at. p. 22 (North North-Western Provinces, 1 43 

American Indians) von den (Ahenya, in Dukb), 287 (Bhangi, 
Steinen, Unler den Naturvolkern the sweeper tribe of Hindustan) 
Zentral-Brasiiiens, p 502 (Borord) Ralston, op at p 320 (ancient 
Hyades and Deniker, Mission saen- Bohemians) 

tifique du Cap Horn, vii 379 (Fue- ’ Dorsey, in Ann Rep Bur Elhn 
gians). Curr, The Australian Race, xi 420 (Omahas) Crooke, op at 1 
1 44 Fraser, Abongtnes of New 44 (Ahenya, in Du&b) 

South Wales, p 82 Spencer and 'Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p 
Gillen, Native Tribes of Central 402 (Vedic people) Turner, in Ann 
Australia, p 498 Worcester, Rep Bur Ethn xi 191 (Hudson 
Philippine Islands, p 496 (Tag- Bay Eskimo) Yarrow, ibid 1 98 
banuas of Busuanga) Bailey, (Pimas of Arizona) Southey, 

‘ Veddahs of Ceylon,' in Trans History of Brattl, 1 248 (Tupin- 

Ethn Soc N S 11 296 , Deschamps, ambas) Of the trussing and tying 
Carnet d'un voyageur, p *83 (V^- of the dead body which is practised 
dahs) Decle, op at p 79 (Barotse) in various Australian tnbes the 
von Duben, Lappland, pp 241, 249 blacks themselves say that it is done 

* Hyades and Deniker, op cit vii " to prevent the spmt of the de- 

379 (Fuegians) Batchelor, Ainu of ceased from wandenng in the night 
Japan, p 222 sa Worcester, op at from its bed, and disturbing the 
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a distance, it is likely that they are largely due to dread 
of its presence for the reason that it is conceived as a seat 
of deadly contagion.^ It seems to me that certain anthro- 
pologists, in their explanations of funeral ceremonies, have 
too much accentuated the volitional activity of ghosts. 
To take an instance. The common custom of carrying 
the dead body away through some aperture other than the 
door,® has generally been interpreted as a means of 

P reventing the ghost from finding its way back to the old 
ome ; but various facts indicate that it also may have 
sprung from a desire to keep the ordinary exit free from 
pollution. According to the Vendtdid a spirit of death 
is breathing all along the way which a corpse has passed ; 
hence no man, no flock, no being whatever that belongs 
to the world of Ahura Mazda is allowed to go that way 
until the deadly breath has been blown away to hell.® In 
the capital of Corea there is a small gate in the city-wall 
known as the “ Gate of the Dead,” through which alone 
a dead body can be carried out, and no one is ever allowed 
to enter through that passage-way.* In China even a 
messenger who delivers tidings of death strictly abstains 
from passing the threshold of the houses at which he 
knocks, unless urgently requested by the inmates to walk 
in.® Among the KwakiutI Indians of British Columbia a 
mourner, who is regarded as unclean, “ must not use the 
house door, but a separate door is cut for his use ” ; girls 
at puberty, whilst in a state of uncleanness, may leave 


* Cf supra, 11 303 For the con- 
tagion of death see also Crawley, 
The Mystic Rose, p 93 sgq 
■ Tylor, Primitive Culture, 11 26 sq 
Frazer, m Jour Anthr Inst xv 69 
sq Trumbull, Threshold Covenant,p 
33 sqq Liebrecht, Zur Volkshunde, 
PP 372. 373. 414 ^ Lippert, 
Chnstenthum, Volksglaube und Volks- 
hrauch, V 391 Egede, Vescnp- 
tion of Greenland, p 132 sq , Nan- 
sen, Eskimo Life, p 245 sq 
(Greenlanders) Turner, in Ann 
Rep Rur Ethn xi igi (Hudson 
Bay Eskimo) McNair Wngbt, 
Among the Alaskans, p. 313. Jochel- 


son, ' Koryak Religion,' m Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, vi no sg 
Georn, op at 111 26 sq , Jackson, 
in four Anthr Inst xxiv 406 
(Samoyedes) Ramsever and Kuhne, 
Pour Years in Ashantee, p 50. 
Kilund, ' Skandinavische Verhalt- 
nisse,' m Paul, Grundnss der ger- 
mantschen Phtlologte, 11 pt 11 227 
(ancient Scandinavians) 

* Vendiddd, viii 14 sqq Dar- 
mesteter, m Sacred Books of the 
East, IV p Ixxiv sq 

* Trumbull, op at p 24 

* de Groot, op cit (vol 11 book) 1 
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and enter their room only through a hole made in the 
floor ; ^ and men who have polluted themselves by par- 
taking of human flesh are for four months allowed to go 
out only by the secret door in the rear of the house.* 
Even the water and fire ceremonies performed in con- 
nection with a death have been represented as methods of 
preventing the ghost from attacking the living by placing 
a physical barrier of water or fire between them.® But I 
see no reason whatever to assume, with Sir J. G. Frazer, 
that “ the conceptions of pollution and purification are 
merely the fictions of a later age, invented to explain the 
purpose of a ceremony of which the original intention was 
forgotten.” ^ 

It is obvious that the beliefs held as regards the 
character, activity, and polluting influence of the dead 
greatly affect the conduct of the survivors They are 

^ Boas, m Fifth Iteport on ttie Noith- svhich he or she entered the paternal 
Western Tribes of Canada, p 42 sag dwelling (lull, life in the Southern 

* Idem, quoted by Frarer, Golden Isles, p 40) In soniepaits of the 
Bough, 1 341 s? Among the BhuiySr, Pacific, the door thiough which the 
a Dravidian tribe m South Mirra king or quetn passed m opening a 
pur, each house has two doors, temple was shut up and ever after 
one of which is only used by made sacred ” (lurntr, Nineteen 
menstruous women, and when Years in Pohnesia, p 328I Ezekiel 
such a woman has to quit the (xhv 2 sq ) represents the Lord as 
house " she is obliged to creep out saying — ” This gate shall be shut, 
on her hands and knees so as to it shall not be opened, and no man 
avoid polluting the house thatch by shall enter in by it , because the 
her touch" (Crooke, Tribes and Lord, the God of Israel hath entered 
Castes of the North-Western Pro- m by it, therefore it shall be shut 
ttnees, ti 87) Among the Thompson It is for the prince, he shall 
River Indians of British Columbia enter by the way of the porch of 
meat was only taken into the hunt- that gate, and shall go out by the 
ing lodge through a hole in the back way of the same " Among the Arabs 
of the structure, because the com- in olden days those who returned 
mon door was used by women and from a pilgrimage to Mecca entered 
women were regarded as unclean their houses not by the door but by 
(Teit, ‘ Thompson Indians,' in Me- a hole made in the back wall (Pal- 
motrs of the American Museum of mer, in Sacred Books of the East, vi 
Nalura/ Hislory, ' Anthropology,’ 1 27. n i) This practice was forbid- 

347) In other instances ordinary den hyMuhammcd (Ifarun, 11 185) 
people are prohibited from using a * Frazer, in Jour Anthi Inst w 
door through which a sacred person 76 sqq 

has passed, obviously because ton- ' It should be added, however, that 
tact with his santtity^is looked upon Sir J G Frazer’s important essay on 
as dangerous In some of the South ‘ Burial Customs ’ was published 
Sea Islands, where the first-born many years ago and therefore per- 
whether male or female, was es- baps docs not exactly represent 
pecially sacred, no one else was the author’s present views on the 
allowed to pass by the door through subject 
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naturally anxious to gain the favour of the disembodied 
soul, to avert its ill-will, to keep it at a distance, and to 
avoid the defilement of death. Self-interest is often a 
conspicuous motive for acts and omissions which are 
regarded as duties to the dead, and prudence also has a 
very large share in their being enjoined as obligatory. 
This is obviously true of the offerings made to the dead. 
The Thompson River Indians of British Columbia threw 
some food on the ground near the grave of the deceased, 
“ that he might not visit the house in search of food, 
causing sickness to the people.”^ Among the Iroquois, 
“ on the death of a nursing child two pieces of cloth are 
saturated with the mother’s milk and placed in the hands 
of the dead child so that its spirit may not return to 
haunt the bereaved mother.” ® The Negroes of Accra, 
when asked why they slaughtered animals at the tombs of 
their departed friends, answered that they did so in order 
to prevent the ghosts from walking.® The Monbuttu place 
some oil and other victuals in the little hut which is 
erected for the dead in the forest, so that his spirit shall 
not return to his old home in search of food.* For the 
same reason the Bataks of Sumatra put various things 
into the graves of their deceased friends, ask the dead to 
be quiet and not to long for the company of the living, 
and finish their address with the words, “ Here you have 
still some sinA and tobacco, and every year, at harvest 
time, we shall give you some rice.”® Among the 
Chuvashes the son says to his departed father, “We 
remember you with a feast, here are bread and different 
kinds of food for you, everything you have before you, 
do not come to us.”® It is considered particularly 
dangerous to keep back and make use of articles which 
belonged to the dead. The Gypsies burn on the grave 
all those chattels which the deceased was in the habit of 
using during his lifetime, “ because his soul would other- 

* Teit, he cit p 320 
• • Smith, ' Myths of the Iroquois,’ 
in Antt Rep Bur. Ethn 11 6g 

' Monrad, op. at p 26 


* Burrows, op cit p 103 

■* von Brenner, op cit p 234 sqq 

* Castrin, op at 111 123 sq 
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wise return to torment his relatives and claim back his 
property.” ^ A Saora gave the following reason for the 
custom of burning all the belongings of a dead person : — 
“ If we do not burn these things with the body, the 
Kulba (soul) will come and ask us for them and trouble 
us.” ® The Kafirs believe that, after his death, “ a man’s 
personality haunts his possessions.” * Among the Brazilian 
Tupinambas “ whoever happened to have any thing which 
had belonged to the dead produced it, that it might be 
buried with him, lest he should come and claim it.”* 
When a Navaho Indian dies within a house the rafters are 
pulled down over the remains and the place is usually set 
on fire ; after that nothing would induce a Navaho to 
touch a piece of the wood or even approach the immediate 
vicinity of the place, the shades of the dead being regarded 
“ as inclined to resent any intrusion or the taking of any 
liberties with them or their belongings.”® The Green- 
landers, as soon as a man is dead, “ throw out every thing 
which has belonged to him; otherwise they would be 
polluted, and their lives rendered unfortunate. The house 
is cleared of all its movables till evening, when the smell 
of the corpse has passed away.”® 

The fear of the dead has also taught men to abstain 
from robbing or violating their tombs. The Omahas 
believe that, if anybody touched an article of food exposed 
at a grave, “ the ghost would snatch away the food and 
paralyse the mouth of the thief, and twist his face out 
of shape for the rest of his life ; or else he would be 
pursued by the ghost, and food would lose its taste, and 
hunger ever after haunt the offender.”^ The Brazilian 
Coroados “ avoid disturbing the repository of the dead, 
for fear they should appear to them and torment them.” * 

* von Wlislocki, Volksglaube der *Cran7, 0^ at 1 217 

Ztgeuner, p 100 t La Flesche, ' Death and Funeral 

* Fawcett, op at p 47 Customs among the Omahas,' in 

* Kidd. The Essential Kafir, p 83 Jour American Folk-Lore, 11 il 

* Southey, op at 1 248 Cf von Cf Reid, m Jour Anthr Inst 111 
den Steinen, Unter den Naturvolkern 112 (Chippewas) 

Zentral-Brasiliens, p 502 (Borord) * von Spix and von Martius, 

* Mindeleff, ‘ Navaho Houses,' in Travels in Brasil, 11 251 
Ann, Rep Bur Ethn xvii 487 
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The Maoris suppose that the violation of a burial place 
would bring disease and death on the criminal.^ The 
extreme dislike of the Chinese to disturbing a grave is 
based on the supposition that the spirit of the person 
buried will haunt and cause ill-luck or death to the 
disturber.® According to the popular beliefs of the 
Magyars, he who seizes upon anything belonging to a 
tomb, even if it were only a flower, wiU be unhappy for 
the rest of his life.® The Rumanians of Transylvania 
think that a person who picks a flower which grows on a 
grave will die in consequence, and that he who smells at 
such a flower will lose his sense of smell.® 

The transgression of ancestral custom, as we have 
already seen, is supposed to be punished by the spirits of 
the dead ; and the sacredness of a will largely springs from 
superstitious fear. The South Slavonian belief that, if a 
son does not fulfil the last will of his father the soul of 
the father will curse him from the grave,® has its counter- 
part in the denunciatory clause in Anglo-Saxon landbooks, 
which usually curses all and singular who attack the 
donee’s title.® 

The custom of praising the dead, again, is mainly flat- 
tery, and the lamentations over them are not altogether 
sincere.’ By their excessive demonstrations of grief the 
Andaman Islanders hope to conciliate the spirits of the 
departed, and to be preserved from many misfortunes 
which might otherwise befall them.® The Central Aus- 
tralian native fears “ that, unless a sufficient amount of 
grief be displayed, he will be harmed by the offended 
Ulthana or spirit of the dead man.” ® The Angmagsa- 

iPolack, o/> cit 1 112 English Law befors the Time of 

* Pennys, op cit p 26 de Groot, Edward J 11 251 sg 

op ctt, (vol IV. book) 11 446 sg. * See Gibl^, ioc cit p 203 (tnbes 

* von Wlislocki, VolhsglaUbe der oi Western Washington and North- 

Magyaren, p 135 Cf Idem, Volks- western Oregon) , Wied-Neuwied, 
glatae der Ztgeuner, p 96 M Reise naeh SrastlteH, 11. 56 (Boto- 

* Frexl. ‘ Geburts- und Todtenge- cudos) 

br&uche der Rumanen in Sieben- *Man, in four. Anihr Inst xii 
bfirgen,' in Globus, Ivu 30. 143 

* Supra, I 624 ' Spencer and Gillen, Native Tnbes 

* Pollock Sind Maitland, History of of Central Australia, p 510 
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liks on the East Coast of Greenland say that they cry 
and groan and perform other mourning rites “ in order to 
prevent the dead from getting angry.” ^ But the loud 
wailing of mourners may also, like the shouting after 
a death, 2 be intended to drive away the ghost, or perhaps 
death itself. 

Fear is certainly a very common motive for funeral and 
mourning rites which have been interpreted as duties to 
the dead. This is the case with the various methods of 
disposing of the corpse. Thus the custom of leaving it 
as food for beasts of prey ® is, in some instances at least, 
deliberately practised for the purpose of preventing the 
ghost from walking. The Herero who accompanied Chap- 
man said of two of their sick comrades who formed part 
of the company, “ You must throw them away, and let 
the wolves eat them , then they won’t come and bother 
us.”^ Cremation, also, has frequently been resorted to 
as a means of protecting the living from unwelcome visits 
of the dead, or, as the case may be, of effectually getting 
rid of the contagion of death.® The Vedic people, while 
burning the corpses of their dead, cried aloud, “ Away, go 
away, 0 Death ! injure not our sons and our men.” ® In 
Northern India the corpses of all low caste people are 
either cremated or buried face downwards, in order to 
prevent the evil spirit from escaping and troubling its 
neighbours.'^ The Ndyars of Malabar not only believe that 
the collection and careful disposal of the ashes of the dead 
man gives peace to his spirit, but, “ what is more import- 
ant, the pacified spirit will not thereafter injure the living 
members of the Taravad (house or family), cause mis- 


* Holm, ‘ Ethnologisk Skizze af 
Angmag<>alikeme,' in Meddelelser om 
Grjnland, x 107 

• Spencer and Gillen, op ett p 506 
Cf Robertson Smith, Jiehgton of Ike 
Semites, p 432, n 2 

‘ For this custom see also Murdoch, 
in Ann Rep Bur Ethn ix 424 sq 
(Pomt Barrow Eskimo) , Norden- 
skiold, Vegas f&rd knng Asten och 
Europa, 11 93 (Chukchi) , Anders- 


son. Notes on Travel in South Africa, 
p 234 (Oiambo) 

* Chapman, 7 ravels in the Interior 
of South Africa, n 282 

* Cf Rohde, op cit p 28 sq^ 
(ancient Greeks) , Preuss, op cit 
P 294 

* Rig-Veda, TL 18 i 

’ Crooke, Popular Religion of 
Northern India, 1 269 
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carriage to the women, possess the men, as with an evil 
spirit, and so on.”^ In Tibet a ghost which makes its 
presence felt in dreams or by causing deliriousness or tem- 
porary insanity is disposed of by cremation.^ In his 
description of the Savage Islanders, Mr. Thomson tells 
us of a mother who destroyed her own daughter’s grave 
by fire in order to burn the spirit which was afflicting her.® 
Among the ancient Scandinavians the bodies of persons 
who were believed to walk after death were dug up from 
their graves and burned.* And exactly the same is done 
in Albania to this day.® 

Burial itself has served a similar purpose.® According 
to the Danisli traveller Monrad, the Negroes of Accra 
expressly believe that by covering the body of a dead 
person with earth they keep the ghost from walking and 
causing trouble to the survivors ; and he adds that 
exactly the same superstition prevails in Jutland in Den- 
mark.’ This belief is also preserved in the Swedish word for 
committing a corpse to the czxtYi, jordfdsta, which literally 
means “ to fasten to the earth.” In Gothland, in Sweden, 
there was an old tradition of a man called Takstein who 
m his lifetime was overbearing and cruel and after his 
deatli haunted the living, in consequence of which “ a 
wizard finally earth-fastened liim in such a manner that he 
afterwards lay quiet.” ® But burial has often been supple- 
mented by other precautions against the return of the 
ghost. HogstrOm says that the Laplanders carefully 
wrapped up their dead in cloth so as to prevent the soul 
from slipping away.® The practice of placing logs or 
stones immediately over the corpse may have a similar 
origin ; in some Queensland tribes, when an individual 
has been killed by the whole tribe in punishment for some 

* Fd\\celt, m llie Madras (jovern- * Cf Frazer, iti Jour Anthr Inst 
ment Museum’s Bulletin, iii 251 xv O4 si/ , Preuss, op cit p 292 sq 
SeealsoJyer, ' Navadis of Malabar,’ ’ Monrad, 0/) cit. p 13 
ibtd jv 71 ' * Laffler, Den gottlindska Takstei- 

- Waddell, op cit p 498 nar-sdgnen, p 5 

’ rhonison. Savage Island, p 134 “ Hogstrom, Beskrifmng ofuer de 

' Kdlund, he cit p 227 til Sveriges Krona lydande Lap- 

- von Hahn, Albanesische Sludien, marker, p 207 
1 163 
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serious crime, boomerangs are substituted for the ordinary 
logs, evidently for fear of the ghost.^ The Chuvashes, 
again, put two stakes across the coffin of a dead man for 
the purpose of preventing him from lifting up the cover.* 
Graves are often provided with mounds, tombstones, or 
enclosures in order to keep the dead from walking.* The 
Omahas raise no mound over a man who has been killed 
by lightning, but bury him face downwards and with the 
soles of his feet split, in the belief that he will then go to 
the spirit-land without giving further trouble to the 
living.* The Savage Islanders pile heavy stones upon the 
grave to keep the ghost down.® The Cheremises believe 
that the ghosts cannot step over the fence-poles with 
which they surround the graves.* When ceremonies like 
that of striking the air at a funeral or the ringing of bells 
are represented as means of keeping off evil spirits from 
the dead, we have reason to suspect that their original 
object was to keep oflF the ghost from the living. At 
Central Australian funerals women beat the air with the 
palms of their hands for the express purpose of driving the 
spirit away from the old camp which it is supposed to 
haunt, and the men beat the air with their spear- throwers.^ 
The Bondeis of East Africa frighten the ghosts by beating 
drums.® And at Port Moresby, in New Guinea, when 
the church bell was first used, the natives thanked the 
missionaries for having driven off numerous bands of 
ghosts.® 

That the mourning fast is essentially a precaution taken 
by the survivors, and not a tribute to the dead, is obvious 
from what has been said in a previous chapter.'-® When 
mourners mutilate, cut, or beat themselves, the original 
object of their doing so seems often to be to ward off the 
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contagion of death.^ Among the Bedouins of Morocco 
women at funerals not only scratch their faces, but also 
rub the wounds with cow-dung, and cow-dung is regarded 
as a means of purification. The mourning customs of 
painting the body and of assuming a special costume have 
been explained as attempts on the part of the survivors to 
disguise themselves ; ® but the latter custom may also 
have originated in the idea that a mourner is more or less 
polluted for a certain period and that therefore a dress 
worn by him then, being a seat of contagion, could not be 
used afterwards. Egede writes of the Greenlanders, “ If 
they have happened to touch a corpse, they immediately 
cast away the clothes they have then on ; and for this 
reason they always put on their old clothes when they go 
to a burying, in which they agree with the Jews.”® 
There can, finally, be no doubt that the widespread 
prohibition of mentioning the name of a dead person* 
does not in the first instance arise from respect for the 
departed, but from fear. To name him is to summon 
him ; the Indians of Washington Territory even change 
their own names when a relative dies, because “ they 
think the spirits of the dead ivill come back if they hear 
the same name called that they were accustomed to hear 


’ Cf Frazer. Golden Bough, i 302 
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before death.’* ^ But apart from this, a dead man’s name 
itself, is probably felt to be defiling, or at all events 
produces an uncanny association of thought, tvhich even 
among ourselves makes many people reluctant to mention 
it.2 And to do so may also be a wrong to other persons 
who would be endangered thereby. Among the Goajiro 
Indians of Colombia, to mention a dead man before his 
relatives is a dreadful offence, which is often punished 
even with death.^ 

By all this I certainly do not mean to assert that the 
funeral and mourning customs to which I have just 
referred have exclusively or in every case originated in 
fear of the dead or of the pollution of death. Burial may 
also be genuinely intended to protect the body from 
beasts or birds ; and the same may be the case with 
mounds, tombstones, and enclosures.^ Some savages are 
reported to burn the dead in order to prevent their bodies 
from falling into the hands of enemies,® which might be 
bad both for the dead and for their friends, as charms 
might be made from the corpses.® Moreover, cremation 
does away with the slow process of transformation to 
which a dead body is naturally subject, and this process is 
regarded not only as a danger to the living but also as 
painful to the deceased himself.^ The same object may be 
achieved by exposing the corpse to wild animals. And 
we should also remember that the putrefactive process 


(Touareg) Wenier, ‘ Custom oi 
■' Hlonipa,” ' in /our African Soc. 
1903, April, p 346 (Zulus) 

^ Swan, Residence i» Washington 
Territory, p. 189 
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ducing my teacher m Shelha, a 
Berber from the Great Atlas Moun- 
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'* illness " in his own language , and 
when he finally did so, he spat imme- 
diately afterwards Among the 
Central Australian Arunta the older 
men will not look at the photograph 
of a deceased person '(Gillen, ‘ Abon- 
nnes of the McDonnell Kanges,' in 
Report of the Horn Expedition, iv 
‘ Anthropology,' p. t68). 


* Simons, ' Exploration of the 
Goajira Penmsnla,’ in Proceed Roy. 
Geograph Soc N S vii 791, 

* Cranz, op cit 1 217 (Green- 

landers) Turner, in Ann Rep Bur. 
Ethn xi 192 (Hudson Bay Eskimo) 
Yarrow, ibid 1 102 (Wichita 

Indians). Dunbar, m Magatitu of 
American Histoiy, viii. 734 (Pawnee 
Indians) Curr, The A ustrahan Race, 
1 87 

* Hyades and Deniker, op eit. mi 
379 (Fuegians) Preuss, op cit p. 
310 (Seminole Indians of ^onda). 

* R^ph, quoted by Hartland, 
Legend of Perseus, u. 437 (Haidahs 
of British Columbia) 

’ See Hertz, he cit p 71, 
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itself, whether accompanied by any superstitious ideas or 
not, is a sufficient motive for disposing of the dead body 
in some way or other — either by burial or cremation or 
exposure ; and if one method is held objectionable 
another will be resorted to. Among the Masai the 
custom of throwing away corpses is said to spring from 
the notion that to bury them would be to poison the 
soil ; ^ and the Zoroastrian law enjoining the exposure of 
the dead was closely connected with the sacredness 
ascribed to fire and earth and the consequent dread of 
polluting them. 

Again, as for the mutilations and self-inflicted wounds 
which accompany funerals, I have suggested in a previous 
chapter that they may be partly pi actised for the purpose 
of refreshing the departed soul with human blood ; ^ or, 
as Dr. Him observes, they may be instinctive efforts to 
procure that relief from overpowering feelings which is 
afforded by pain and the subsequent exhaustion.^ The 
reluctance to name the dead may, in some measure, be 
traced to a natural unwillingness in his old f'-iends to 
revive past sorrows.* And with reference to the mourning 
apparel, Dr. de Groot believes — ^if rightly or wrongly I 
am not in a position to decide — that, so far as China is 
concerned, it originated in the custom of sacrificing to the 
dead the clothes on one's own back. He thinks that this 
explanation is confirmed by the fact that in the age of 
Confucius it was customary for the mourners to throw off 
their clothes as far as decency allowed when the corpse 
was being dressed.* 

There are several reasons why practices connected with 
death which originally sprang from self-regarding motives 
have come to be enjoined as duties. We have first to re- 
member the various factors mentioned above * which tend 
to make self-regarding conduct a matter of moral concern. 

^ Thomson, Through Masai Land, (Kurnai). Frazer, Golden Bough, 1 . 
P 259 4a* 

‘Sufira, 1 476 *de Groot, o/> oil (vol, 11 book) 1, 

• Him, Origins of Art, p 66 sj 475 sq 

* Fison and Howitt, op cit p 249 * Supra, 11 266 sq. 
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But in this case the transition from the prudential to the 
obligatory has been much facilitated by the circumstance 
that all the acts which a person’s self-interest induces him . 
to perform or to abstain from have direct reference to 
another individual, and, indeed, to an individual who is 
supposed to reward benefits bestowed upon him or at all 
events to resent injuries and neglect. These punishments 
and rewards sent by the departed soul are all the more 
readily recognised to be well deserved, as the claims of the 
dead are similar in nature to those of the living and are at 
the same time in some degree supported by sympathetic 
feelings in the survivors. Nor is it difficult to explain why 
even such practices as are not originally supposed to com- 
fort the dead have assumed the character of duties towards 
them. The dead are not only beings whom it is dangerous 
to offend and useful to please, but they are also very easily 
duped. No wonder therefore that the living are anxious 
to put the most amiable interpretation upon their conduct, 
trying to persuade the ghost, as also one another, that 
they do what they do for hxs benefit, not for iheir own. It 
is better for him to have rest in his grave than to wander 
about on earth unhappy and homeless. It is better for 
him to enjoy the heat of the flames than to suffer from the 
cold of an arctic chmate. It is better for him to be eaten 
by an animal — say, a beautiful dog or a hyaena sent by God 
— ^than to lie and rot in the open air. And all the mourn- 
ing customs, what are they if not tokens of grief ? More- 
over, if the corpse is not properly disposed of or any 
funeral or mourning rite calculated to keep off the ghost 
is not observed, the dead man will easily do harm to the 
survivors. And does not this indicate that they have been 
neglectful of their duties to him ? 

The mixture of sympathy and fear which is at the 
bottom of the duties to the dead accounts for the fact that 
these duties are rarely extended to strangers. A departed 
stranger is not generally an object of either pity or fear. 
He expects attention from his own people only, he haunts 
his own home. But he may of course be dangerous to 
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anybody who directly offends him, for instance by inflict- 
ing an injury upon his body, or to people who live in the 
vicinity of his grave. We are told that the Angami 
Nagas bestow as much care on the tombs of foes who have 
fallen near their villages as on those of their own warriors.^ 
So also the differences in the treatment of the dead which 
depend upon age, sex, and social position are no doubt 
closely connected with variations in the feelings of sym- 
pathy, respect, or fear,* although in many cases we are 
unable to explain those differences in detail. Among the 
Australian natives women and children are said to be 
interred with little ceremony because they are held to be 
very inferior to men while alive and consequently are not 
much feared after death ; * and if in Eastern Central 
Africa the attention usually bestowed upon the dead is 
not extended to children which die when four or five days 
old, the reason seems to be that such children are hardly 
supposed to possess a soul.* We may assume that the 
special treatment to which the bodies of criminals are 
subject is due not only to indignation but, in some 
instances at least, to fear of their ghosts. And we have 
noticed above that suicides, murdered persons, and those 
struck with lightning are sometimes left unburied because 
no one dares to interfere with their bodies, or perhaps in 
order to prevent them from mixing with the other dead.® 
It should finally be noticed that the duties to the 
departed become less stringent as time goes on. As Dr. 
Hertz has recently shown, the fear of the dead is greatest 
as long as the process of decomposition last"! and till the 
second funeral is performed, and this ceremony brings 
the period of mpurning to an end.® Moreover, the dead 
are gradually less and less thought of, they appear less 
frequently in dreams and visions, the affection for them 
fades away, and, being forgotten, they are no longer 
feared. The Chinese say that ghosts are much more 

’ Pram, ' Angami Nagas,' in Revue * Curr, The Auslrahan Race i 8o 

colonxale iriternaHonale, V 493 * Macdonald, 1 6S 

'C/, Hertz, loc at pp 122, * Supra, n 2^S sq 

X32 sqq • Hertz, loc cU passim 
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liable to appear very shortly after death than at any other 
period.^ Tne natives of Australia are only afraid of the 
spirits of men who have lately died.*® In the course of 
time savages also become more willing to speak of their 
dead.” But whilst the large bulk of disembodied souls 
sooner or later lose their individuality and dwindle into 
insignificance or sink into the limbo of All Souls, it may 
be that some of them escape this fate, and, instead of 
being ignored, are raised to the rank of gods. 


Progress in intellectual culture has a tendency to affect 
the notions of death. The change involved in it appears 
greater. The soul, if still thought to survive the death of 
the body, is more distinctly separated from it ; it is rid 
of all sensuous desires, as also bf all earthly interests. 
Duties to the dead which arose from the old ideas may 
still be maintained, but their meaning is changed. 

Thus the funeral sacrifice may be continued as a mark 
of respect or affection. In Melanesia, for instance, at the 
death-meals which follow upon funerals or begin before 
them, and which still form one of the principal insti- 
tutions of the natives, a piece of food is put aside for the 
dead. “ It is readily denied now,” says Dr. Codrington, 
“ that the dead ... are thought to come and eat the 
food, which they say is given as a friendly remembrance 
only, and in the way of associating together those whom 
death has separated.”* In many cases the offerings made 
to the dead have become alms given to the poor, just as 
has been the case with sacrifices offered to gods ; ® and 
this almsgiving is undoubtedly looked upon as a duty to 
the dead. Among the Omahas goods are collected from 
the kindred of the dead between the death and the funeral, 
and when the body has been deposited in the grave they 


* Denn3ra. op ctt. p 76 

'Curr, The Australxan Race, 1 44. 
87. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, p 
279 (Northern Queensland abori- 
gines) 

• Tout, ' Ethnology of the Stlat- 
lumh of British Columbia,' in Jour. 


Anihr Inst xxxv 138 Bourke, 
* Medicine-Men of the Apache,' in 
Ann Rep Bur Ethn ix 462 
Frazer, Golden Bough, 1 431 sqq 
* Codnngton, Melanesians, p 271 
sq Cf ibtd p 128 
‘ Supra, 1 565 sqq. 
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are brought forth and equally divided among the poor 
who are assembled on the spot.^ At a Hindu funeral in 
Sindh, on the road to the burning place, the relatives of 
the dead throw dry dates into the air over the corpse ; 
these are considered as a kind of alms and are left to the 
poor.* Among some peoples of Malabar, at the frdddha, 
or yearly anniversary of a death, not less than three 
Brahmins are well fed and presented with money and 
cloth ; * and according to Brsdimanism the frdddha is “ a 
debt which is transferred from one generation to another, 
and on the payment of which depends the happiness of the 
dead in the next life.”^ Among Muhammedans alms, 
generally consisting of food, are distributed in connection 
with a death in order to confer merits upon the deceased.® 
Thus in Morocco bread or dried fruits are given to the 
poor who are assembled at the grave-side on the day of the 
funeral, as also on the third and sometimes on the fortieth 
day after it, on the tenth day of Muharram, and in many 
parts of the country on other feast-days as well, when the 
graves are visited by relatives of the dead. Th'^sc alms 
are obviously survivals of offerings to the dead them- 
selves. While residing among the Bedouins of Dukkala, 
I was told that if the funeral meal were omitted the dead 
man’s mouth would be filled with earth ; and it is a 
common custom among the Moors that, if a dead person 
appears in a dream complaining of hunger or thirst, food 
or drink is at once given to some poor people. Among 
the Christians, in former days, alms were distributed in 
the church when, soon after a death or on the anniversary 
of a death, the sacrifice of the mass was offered ; and alms 
were also given at funerals and at graves, in the hope that 
their merit might be of advantage to the deceased.® At 
Mykonos, in the Cyclades, on some fixed days after the 

‘La Flesche, in Jour American ‘Barth, Religions of India, p 5z 
Folk-Lore, 11 8 sqq ‘ Garnett, Women of Turkey, ii. 

" Burton Sindh, p 350 496 Lane, Modern Egyptians, p 

• Fawcett, ‘ Notes on some of the 530 Certeux and Carnoy, VAlgirte 
People of Malabar,' m the Madras tradiiionelle, p 220 
Government Museum’s Bulletin, in * Uhlhorn, Die chnsiltche Ltebes- 
71, thitigkeit, 1 281 
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burial a dish consisting of boiled wheat adorned with 
sugar plums or other delicacy is put on the tomb, and 
finally distributed to the poor at the church door ; ^ and 
in some parts of Russia the people still believe that if the 
usual alms are not given at a funeral the dead man’s soul 
will reveal itself to his relatives in the form of a moth 
flying about the flame of a candle* The supposed 
conferring of merits upon the dead and the prayers on 
their behalf, so common both in Christianity and Muham- 
medanism, are the last remains of a series of customs by 
means of which the living have endeavoured to benefit 
their departed friends. 

But even when the dead are no longer believed to be in 
need of human care, nay, though death be thought to put 
an end to existence, there are still duties, if not to the 
dead, at all events to those who were once alive. A 
person may be wronged by an act which he can no longer 
feel. There are rights that are in force not only during 
his lifetime but after his death. A given promise is not 
buried with him to whom it was made. A dead man’s will 
is binding. His memory is protected against calumny. 
These rights have the same foundation as all other 
rights : the feelings of the person himself and the claims of 
others that his feelings shall be respected. We have 
wishes with regard to the future when we live no more. 
We take an interest in persons and things that survive 
us. We desire to leave behind a spotless name. And the 
sympathy felt for us by our fellow men will last when we 
ourselves are gone. 


’ Bent, Cyclades, p 221 sj 


' Italston, op eit p 117 
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CANNIBAUSM 

Before we take leave of the dead we have still to 
consider the practice of eating them. 

Habitual cannibalism, permitted or in some cases 
enjoined by custom, has been met with in a large number 
of savage tribes and, as a religious or magical rite, among 
several peoples of culture. It is, or has been, particularly 
prevalent in the South Sea Islands, Australia, Central 
Africa, and South and Central America. But it has also 
been found among various North American Indians, in 
certain tribes of the Malay Archipelago, and among a tew 
peoples on the Asiatic continent. And it is proved to 
have occurred in many parts of Europe.^ 

> For the prevalence and extension Dorman, On;tn of Primitive Super- 

oi cannibalism see Andrce, Die stitions.p 145 S09 (American abon- 

Antkropophagie, p 1 sqa , Serge- gmes) , Koch. ‘ Die Anthropophagi e 
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pophagie, p 5 sqq , Steinmetz, Internationales Archil f Ethno- 
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sqq , Letourneau, L'tvolution de la Nordostasialen, p 217 sqq , Vos, 
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Archtv f Anthropologie, iv 248 sqq , 363 sqq , Hubbe-Schleiden, Ethio- 
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Sometimes the whole body is eaten, with the exception 
of the bones, sometimes only a part of it, as the liver or 
the heart. Frequently the victim is an enemy or a 
member of a foreign tribe, but he may also be a relative 
or fellow tribesman. Among various savages exo- and 
endo-anthropophagy prevail simultaneously ; but many 
cannibals restrict themselves to eating strangers, slain 
enemies, or captives taken in war, whereas others eat their 
own people in preference to strangers, or are exclusively 
endo-anthropophagous. Thus the Birhors of the Central 
Provinces of India are said to eat their aged relatives, but 
to abhor any other form of cannibalism ; ^ and in certain 
Australian tribes it is not the dead bodies of slain enemies 
that are eaten, but the bodies of friends, the former being 
left where they fell.* Sometimes people feed on the 
corpses of such kinsmen as have happened to die, 
sometimes thej^ kill and eat their old folks, sometimes 
parents eat their children, sometimes criminals are eaten 
by the other members of their own community. The Aus- 
tralian Dieyene have a fixed order in which they partake 
of their dead relatives : — “ The mother eats of her 
children. The children eat of their mother. Brothers- 
in-law and sisters-in-law eat of each other. Uncles, 
aunts, nephews, nieces, grandchildren, grandfathers, and 
grandmothers eat of each other. But the father does not 
eat of his offspring, or the offspring of the sire.’'® 
Among some peoples cannibalism is an exclusively mas- 
culine custom, the women being forbidden to eat human 
flesh, except perhaps in quite exceptional circumstances.* 

1 Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p * Coquilhat, Svr le Haut-Congo, p 
.n *74 (Bangala) Torday and Joyce, 

•Palmer, SomeAustralian Tribes,’ ' Ethnography of the Ba-Mbala,’ m 
m Jour Anihr Inst xiii *83 , Jour Anthr Inst xxxv 403 sq 
Fraser, Aborigines of New South Iidem, ' Ethnography of the Ba- 
Wales, p 56 , Howitt, Native Huana, ibid xxxvi 279 Reade, 
Tribes of South-East Australia, p Savage Africa, p 158 (West Equa- 
753 (Queensland aborigines) Daw- tonal Afncans) Thomson, Story of 
son, Australian Aborigines, p 67 New Zealand,! 145 , Best, ‘ Art of 
(tnbes of Western Victona) War, as conducted by the Maori,' m 

• Gason, “Dieyene Tnbe,' m Jour Polynesian Soc xi 71 (some 
Woods, Native Tnbes of South of the Maons) von Langsdorf, op. 
Australia, p. 274 cu 1 134 (Nukahivans) Erskme. 
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The practice of cannibalism may be traced to many 
different sources. If often springs from scarcity or lack 
of animal food.^ In the South Sea Islands, according to 
Ellis, “ the cravings of nature, and the pangs of famine, 
often led to this unnatural crime.”* The Nukahivans, 
who were in the habit of eating their enemies slain in 
battle, also killed and ate their wives and children in 
times of scarcity, but not unless forced to it by the 
utmost necessity.* Hunger has been represented as the 
motive for cannibalism in some North and West 
Australian tribes, parents sometimes consuming even 
their own children when food is scarce.* The Indians 
north of Lake Superior often resorted to the eating of 
human flesh when hard pressed by their enemies or 
during a famine.* Among the Hudson Bay Eskimo 
“ instances are reported where, in times of great scarcity, 
families have been driven to cannibalism after eating their 
dogs and the clothing and other articles .made of skins.”* 
But whilst among some peoples starvation is the only 
inducement to cannibalism, there are others who plead 
no such motive for their anthropophagous habits. 'Hie 
Fijians, until lately some of the greatest man-eaters 
on earth, inhabit a country where food of every kind 
abounds. ^ The Brazilian cannibals generally have a great 
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plenty of game or fish.^ In Africa cannibalism prevails 
in many countries which are well supplied ■ with food.® 
Thus the Bangala of the Upper Congo have been known 
to make frequent warlike expeditions against adjoining 
tribes seemingly for the sole object of obtaining human 
flesh to eat, although their land is well provided with a 
variety of vegetable food and domestic animals, to 
say nothing of the incredible abundance of fish in its 
lakes and rivers.® Of the cave-cannibals in the Trans- 
Gariep Country, in South Africa, a traveller remarks ivith 
some surprise : — They were inhabiting a fine agricultural 
tract of country, which also abounded in game. Notwith- 
standing this, they were not contented with hunting and 
feeding upon their enemies, but preyed much upon each 
other also, for many of their captures were made from 
amongst the people of their own tribe.”® Far from 
being an article of food resorted to in emergency only, 
human flesh is not seldom sought for as a delicacy.® 
The highest praise which the Fijians could bestow on a 
dainty was to say that it was “tender as a dead man.”* 
In various other islands of the South Seas human flesh is 
spoken of as a delicious food, far superior to pork. The 
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Australian Kurnai said that it tasted better than beef.^ 
In some tribes in Australia a plump child is considered “ a 
sweet mouthful, and, in the absence of the mother, clubs 
in the hands of a few wilful men will soon lay it low.” ^ 
Of certain natives of Northern Queensland we are told 
that the greatest incentive to taking hfe is their appetite 
for human flesh, as they know no greater luxury than the 
flesh of a black man.^ 

However, bodily appetites, whether hunger or 
gourmandise, are by no means the sole motives for 
cannibalism. Very frequently it is described as an act of 
revenge.^ The Typees of the Marquesas Islands, 
according to Melville, are cannibals only when they seek 
to gratify the passion of revenge upon their foes.® The 
cannibalism of the Solomon Islanders seems mainly to 
have been an expression of the deepest humiliation to 
which they could make a person subject.® The Samoans 
afRrmed that, when in some of their wars a body was 
occasionally cooked, “ it was always some one of the 
enemy who had been notorious for provocation or { '■ueky, 
and that eating a part of his body w'as considered the 
climax of hatred and revenge, and was not occasioned by 
the mere relish for human flesh.” To speak of roasting 
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him is the very worst language that can be addressed to a 
Samoan, and if applied to a chief of importance, he may 
raise war to avenge the insult.^ Among the Maoris 
human flesh was frequently eaten from motives of revenge 
and hatred, to cast disgrace on the person eaten, and to 
strike terror. “ It was such a disgrace for a New 
Zealander to have his body eaten, that if crews of 
Englishmen and New Zealanders, all friends, were dying of 
starvation in separate ships, the English might resort to 
cannibalism, but the New Zealanders never would.” ^ 
Even in Fiji, where cannibalism was largely indulged in for 
the mere pleasure of eating human flesh as food, revenge is 
said to have been the chief motive for it.® Thus, “ in any 
transaction where the national honour had to be avenged, 
it was incumbent upon the bng and principal chiefs — ^in 
fact, a duty they owed to their exalted station — to avenge 
the insult offered to the country by eating the perpetrators 
of it.” * 

The practice of eating criminals, which is quite a 
common form of cannibalism, seems to be largely due to 
revenge or indignation.® In Lepers’ Island, in the New 
Hebrides, the victims of it were not generally enemies 
who had been killed in fighting, but “ it was a murderer 
or particularly detested enemy who was eaten, in anger 
and to treat him ill.” ® Among the Bataks of Sumatra 
offenders condemned for certain capital crimes, such as 
atrocious murder, treason, and adultery, were usually 
eaten by the injured persons and their friends with all 
the signs of angry passion.^ But this form of cannibalism 
may also have another foundation.® If for any reason 
there is a desire to eat human flesh, an unsympathetic 
being like a criminal is apt to be chosen as a victim. 
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It is said that some of the Line Islanders in the South 
Seas began their cannibalism by eating thieves and slaves.^ 
In Melanesia, where human sacrifices were combined with 
the eating of bits of the victim, “ advantage was taken of 
a crime, or imputed crime, to take a life and offer the 
man to some tindalo.” * 

It has been questioned whether cannibalism can be a 
direct expression of hatred ; ® but for no good reason. 
To eat a person is, according to primitive ideas, to anni- 
hilate him as an individual,^ and we can readily imagine 
the triumphant feelings of a savage who has his enemy 
between his jaws. The Fijian eats in revenge even the 
vermin which bite him, and when a thorn pricks him he 
picks it out of his flesh and eats it.® The Cochin-Chinese 
express their deepest hatred of a person by saying, “ I 
vwsh I could eat his liver or his flesh.” ® Other people 
want to drink the blood ” of their enemies. 

The idea that a person is annihilated or lo»es his 
individuality by being eaten has led to cannibalism not 
only in revenge but as an act of protection, as a method 
of making a dangerous individual harmless after death. ^ 
Among the Botocudos warriors devoured the bodies of 
their fallen enemies in the belief that they would thus 
be safe from the revengeful hatred of the dead.® In 
Ashantee “ several of the hearts of the enemy aic cut out 
by the fetish men who follow the army, and the blood 
and small pieces being mixed (with much ceremony and 
incantation) with various consecrated herbs, all those who 
have never killed an enemy before eat a portion, for it is 
believed that if they did not, their vigour and courage 
would be secretly wasted by the haunting spirit of the 
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deceased.” ^ In Greenland “ a slain man is said to have 
the power to avenge himself upon the murderer by 
‘ rushing into him,’ which can only be prevented by eating 
a piece of his liver.” ® Many cannibals are in the habit 
of consuming that part of a slain enemy which is supposed 
to contain his soul or courage or strength, and one reason 
for this practice may be the wish to render him incapable 
of doing further harm. Queensland natives eat the 
kidneys of the persons whom they have killed, believing 
that “ the kidneys are the centre of life.” ® Among the 
Maoris a chief was often satisfied with the left eye of his 
enemy, which they considered to be the seat of the soul ; 
or they drank the blood from a corresponding belief ; * or 
in the case of a blood feud the heart of the enemy, repre- 
senting the vital essence of him, was eaten “ to fix or 
make firm the victory and the courage of the victor.” ® 
Other peoples likewise eat the hearts or suck the brains of 
their foes. 

Moreover, by eating the supposed seat of a certain 
quality in his enemy the cannibal thinks not only that he 
deprives his victim of that quality, but also that he 
incorporates it with his own system.® In many cases this is 
the cmef or the only reason for the practice of cannibalism. 
The Shoshone Indians supposed that they became 
animated by the heroic spirit of a fallen foe if they partook 
of his flesh. ^ Among the Hurons, if an enemy had 
shown courage, his heart, roasted and cut into small pieces. 
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was given to the jroung men and boys to eat.^ The Ewe- 
speaUng peoples of the Slave Coast used to eat the hearts 
of foes remarkable for sagacity, holding that the heart is 
the seat of the intellect as weJl as- of courage.* Among 
the Kimbunda of South-Western Africa, when a new 
king succeeds to the throne, a brave prisoner of war is 
killed in order that the king and nobles may eat his flesh, 
and so acquire his strength and courage.* The idea of 
transference very largely underlies Austrdian cannibalism.* 
In some tribes enemies are consumed with a view to 
acquiring some part of their qualities and courage.* The 
Dieyerie devour the fatty portions of their foes because 
they think it will impart strength to them.® And similar 
motives are often given for the practice of eating relatives 
or friends. When a man is killed in one of the 
ceremonial fights in the tribes about Maryborough, in 
Queensland, his friends skin and eat him in the hope that 
his virtues as a warrior may go into those who partake of 
him.’ Among the natives of the River Darling, in New 
South Wales, a piece of flesh is cut from the dead body 
and taken to the camp, and after being sun-dried is cut up 
into small pieces, which are distributed among the rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased. Some of them use the 
piece in making a charm, or throw it into the river to 
bring a flood and fish, but others suck it to get strength 
and courage.® In certain Central Australian tribes, when 
a party starts on an avenging expedition, every man of 
it drinks some blood and also has some spurted over 
his body, so as to make him lithe and active ; the elder men 
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indicate from whom the blood is to be drawn, and the 
persons thus selected must not decline.^ In certain South 
Australian tribes cannibalism is only practised by old men 
and women, who eat a baby in order to get the youngster’s 
strength.® Among other natives of the same continent, 
as we have noticed above, a mother used to kill and eat her 
first child, as this was believed to strengthen her for later 
births.® And in various Australian tribes it is, or has 
been, the custom when a child is weak or sickly to kill its 
infant brother or sister and feed it with the flesh to make 
it strong.* Many of the Brazilian Indians are in the 
habit of burning the bones of their departed relatives, 
and mix the ashes with a drink of which they partake for 
the purpose of absorbing their spirits or virtues.® Dr. 
Couto de MagalhSes was informed that the savage 
Chavantes “ eat their children who die, in the hope of 
gathering again to their body the soul of the child.”® 

The belief in the principle of transference has also led 
to cannibalism in connection with human sacrifice and to 
the eating of man-gods. At Florida, in the Solomon 
Islands, human flesh was eaten in sacrifice only.'^ In 
Hawaii, “ apres le sacrifice, le peuple, qui d’ailleurs ne fut 
jamais anthropophage, pratiquait une sorte de communion 
en mangeant certaines parties de la victime.” ® In West 
Equatorial Africa, according to Mr. Winwood Reade, 
there are two kinds of cannibalism — the one is simply an 
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act of gourtnandtse, the other is sacrificial and is 
performed by the priests, whose office it is to eat a 
portion of the victims, whether men, goats, or fowls.^ 
And this sacrificial cannibalism is not restricted to the 
priests. In British Nigeria “ no great human sacrifice 
offered for the purpose of appeasing the gods and 
averting sickness or misfortune is considered to be 
complete unless either the priests or the people eat the 
bodies of the victims ” ; ^ and among the Aro people in 
Southern Nigeria the human victims offered to the god 
were eaten by all the people, the flesh being distributed 
throughout their country.® The inhabitants of the 
province of Caranque, in ancient Peru, likewise consumed 
the flesh of those whom they sacrificed to their gods.* 
The Aztecs ate parts of the human bodies whose blood 
had been poured out on the altar of sacrifice,® and so did 
the Mayas.® In Nicaragua the high-priests received the 
heart, the king the feet and hands, he who captured the 
victim took the thighs, the entrails were given to the 
trumpeters, and the rest was divided among the p^^qAe.'^ 
In ancient India it was a prevalent opinion that be i\ho 
offered a human victim in sacrifice should partake of its 
flesh ; though, in opposition to this view, it was also said 
that a man cannot be allowed, much less requir; d, to eat 
human flesh.® The sacrificial form of cannibalism 
obviously springs from the idea that a victim offered to a 
supernatural being participates in his sanctity® and from 
the wish of the worshipper to transfer to himself some- 
thing of its benign virtue. So also the divine qualities of 
a man-god are supposed to be assimilated by the person 
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who eats his flesh or drinks his blood.' This was the idea of 
the early Christians concerning the Eucharist. In the holy 
food they assumed a real bestowal of heavenly gifts, a 
bodily self-communication of Christ, a miraculous im- 
planting of divine life. The partaking of the consecrated 
elements had no special relation to the forgiveness of sins ; 
but it strengthened faith and knowledge, and, especially, 
it was the guarantee of eternal life, because the body of 
Christ was eternal. The holy food was described as the 
“ medicine of immortality.” ® 

In various other instances human flesh or blood is 
supposed to have a supernatural or medicinal effect 
upon him who partakes of it. The Banks’ Islanders in 
Melanesia believe that a man or woman may obtain a 
power like that of Vampires by stealing and eating a 
morsel of a corpse ; the ghost of the dead man would 
then “ join in a close friendship with the person who had 
eaten, and would gratify him by afflicting any one against 
whom his ghostly power might be directed.” ® Australian 
sorcerers are said to acquire their magic influence by eating 
human flesh.^ The Egyjptian natives who accompanied 
Baker on one of his expeaitions imagined that the rite of 
consuming an enemy’s liver would give a fatal direction 
to a random buUet.® Among the aborigines of Tasmania 
a man’s blood was often administered as a healing 
draught.® In China the heart, the liver, the gall, and the 
blood of executed criminals are used for life-strengthening 
purposes;’ thus at Peking, when a person has been 
executed by the sword, certain large pith balls are steeped 
in the blood and, under the name of " blood-bread,” sold 
as a medicine for consumption.® Tertullian speaks of those 
“ who at the gladiatorial shows, for the cure of epilepsy. 
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quaff with greedy thirst the blood of criminals slain 
in the arena, as it flows fresh from the wound.” ^ So 
also in Christian Europe the blood of criminals has been 
drunk as a remedy against epilepsy, fever, and other 
diseases.^ In these cases the ascription of a healing effect 
to the blood of the dead may perhaps have been derived 
from a belief in the transference of some quality which 
they possessed in their lifetime ; the blood or life of a 
sound and strong individual might impart health to the 
sickly. But the mystery of death would also give to the 
corpse a miraculous power of its own, especially when com- 
bined with the horror or awe inspired by an executed felon. 

In other instances, again, the belief in the wonderful 
effects of cannibal practices may have originated in the 
notion that, if a person or the essential part of him is eaten, 
he ceases to exist even as a spirit, or at all events loses 
his power of doing mischief. Among the Indians of 
British Guiana, when a man is pointed out as the secret 
murderer of a relative who has d ';d, the avenger will 
shoot him through the back ; and if he happens to fall 
dead to the ground, his corpse is dragged aside aaa bi’ried 
in a shallow grave. The third night the avenger goes 
to the grave and presses a pointed stick through the 
corpse ; and if on withdrawing the stick he finds blood on 
the end of it, he tastes the blood in order to w ard off anv 
evil effects that might follow from the murder, returning 
home appeased and apparently at ease. But if it happens 
that the wounded individual is able to escape, he charges 
his relatives to bury him after his death in some place 
where he cannot be found. This is to punish the 
murderer for his deed, “ inasmuch as the belief prevails 
that if he taste not the blood he must perish by 
madness.” ® In Prussia it was a popular superstition that 
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if a murderer cut off, roasted, and ate a piece of his 
victim’s body, he ‘would never after think of his deed,^ 
But by eating a part of the corpse a homicide may also 
protect himself against the vengeance of the survivors, 
presumably because he has now absorbed their relative 
into his own system.^ The natives of New Britain eat 
their enemies and fix the leg and arm bones of the victims 
at the butt end of their spears, believing that this not 
only gives them the strength of the man whose bones they 
carry but also makes them invulnerable by his relatives.® 
The Botocudos thought that by devouring their fallen 
enemies they both protected themselves from the hatred 
of the dead and at the same time prevented the arrows of 
the hostile tribe from hitting them.* In Greenland the 
relatives of a murdered person, when highly enraged, will 
cut to pieces the body of the murderer and devour part 
of the heart or liver, “ thinking thereby to disarm his 
relatives of all courage to attack them.” ® In the South 
of Italy there is a popular belief that a murderer will not 
be able to escape unless he taste or bedaub himself with 
his victim’s blood.® Sometimes, we are told, cannibalism 
is even supposed to have a positively injurious effect upon 
the victim’s relatives, in accordance, as it seems, with the 
principle of sympathetic magic. Among the Chukchi, in 
the case of revenge for blood, the slayers eat a little bit of 
the enemy’s heart or liver, supposing that they in this way 
cause the hearts of his kinsfolk to sicken.'^ 

Human flesh or blood is not only believed to impart 
certain qualities or beneficial magic energy to him who 
partakes of it, but also serves as a means of transferring 
conditional curses from one person to another. This 
I take to be the explanation of cannibalism as a covenant 
rite ; in a previous chapter I have tried to show that the 
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main principle underlying the blood-covenant is the idea 
that the transference of blood conveys to the person who 
drinks it, or is inoculated with it, a conditional curse 
which will injure or destroy him should he break his 
promise.^ The drinking of human blood, or of wine 
mixed with such blood, has been a form of covenant 
among various ancient and mediaeval peoples, as well as 
among certain savages.® In some South Slavonic districts 
compacts between different clans are even now made by 
their representatives sucking blood from each other’s 
right hands and swearing fiddity till the grave.® In certain 
parts of Africa, again, the partaking of human flesh, gener- 
ally prepared in a kind of paste mixed wiih condiments 
and kept in a quaintly-carved wooden box and eaten with 
round spoons of human bone, constitutes a bond of union 
between strangers who are suspicious of one another or 
between former enemies, or accompanies the making of 
a solemn declaration or the taking of an oath.* Among 
the Bambala, a Bantu tribe in the Kasai, south of the 
River Congo, cannibalism accompanies the ceremony by 
which a kind of alliance is established between chiefs of 
the same region. The most powerful chief will invite 
the other chiefs of the neighbourhood to a meeting held 
on his territory, in order to make a compact against 
bloodshed. “ A slave is fattened for the occasion and 
killed by the host, and the invited chiefs and their fol- 
lowers partake of the flesh. Participation in this banquet 
is taken as a pledge to prevent murder. Supposing that 
a chief, after attending an assembly of this kind, kills a 
slave, every village which took part in the bond has the 
right to claim compensation, and the murderer is sure to 
be completely ruined.” ® 

For the practice of eating relatives or friends, finally, 
some special reasons are given besides those already men- 
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tioned. It is represented as a mark of afFection or respect 
for the dead,^ as an act which benefits not only the person 
who eats but also him who is eaten. The reason which 
the Australian Dieyerie assign for their endo-anthro- 
pophagy is, that should they not eat their relatives they 
would be perpetually crying and become a nuisance to the 
camp.^ The natives of the Boulia district, Queensland, 
among whom children that die suddenly are partly eaten 
by the parents and their blood brothers and sisters, say 
that “ putting them along hole ” would make them think 
too much about their beloved little ones.® In the Turrbal 
tribe in Southern Queensland a man who happened to be 
killed in one of the ceremonial combats which followed 
the initiation rites was eaten by those members of the 
tribe who were present ; and the motive stated is that they 
ate him because “ they knew him and were fond of him, 
and thev now knew where he was, and his flesh would not 
stink.” ^ The Bataks of Sumatra declared that they fre- 
quently ate their own relatives when aged and infirm, 
“ not so much to gratify their appetite, as to perform a 
pious ceremony.”® Among the Samoyedes old and 
decrepit persons who were no longer able to work let 
their children kill and eat them in the hope that they 
thereby might fare better after death.® The Indian of 
Hayti “ would think he was wanting to the memory of 
a relation, if he had not thrown into his drink a small 
portion of the body of the deceased, after having dried it 
. . . and reduced it to powder.”^ Among the Botocudoj^ 
old men who were unable to keep up in the march were 
at their own request eaten up by their sons so that their 
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enemies should be prevented from digging up and in- 
juring their bodies ; ^ whilst mothers not infrequently- 
consumed their dead children out of love.® The 
Mayorunas considered it more desirable for the de- 
parted to be eaten by relatives than by worms ; * and 
the Cocomas, a tribe of the Maranon and Lower Huallaga, 
said it was better to be inside a friend than to be swal- 
lowed up by the cold earth.* It is impossible to decide 
how far these statements represent original motives for 
the custom of eating dead relatives. They may be later 
interpretations of a habit which in the first place sprang 
from selfishness rather than love. 

The cannibalism of modem savages has often been 
represented as the survival of an ancient practice which 
was once universal in the human race.® The advocates 
of this theory, however, have not generally made any 
serious attempts to prove it. I have m another place put 
the question how ethnographical facts ran give us in- 
formation regarding the early hist'-ry of mankind, and 
my answer was : — We have first to find out the muses of 
the social phenomena ; we may then from the prevalence 
of the causes infer the prevalence of the phenomena 
themselves, if the former must be assumed to have 
operated -without being checked by other causes.® This 
seems a very obvious method ; but, so far as I know, 
Dr. Steinmetz is the only one who has strictly applied 
it to the question of cannibalism. He has arrived at the 
inclusion that primitive man most probably was in the 
habit of eating the bodies of his dead kinsmen as also of 
slain enemies. His argument is briefly as follows : — 
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The chief impulse of primitive man was his desire for 
food. He fed not only on fruits and vegetables, but on 
flesh. His taste for animal food was not limited by any 
sufficient esthetic horror of human corpses. Nor was he 
kept back from eating them by fear of exposing himself 
to the revenge of the disembodied soul of his victim, nor 
by any fantastic sympathy for the dead body. Conse- 
quently, he was an habitud cannibal.^ If I cannot accept 
Dr. Steinmetz’s conclusion it is certainly not because I 
find fault with his method, but because I consider his 
chief premise exceedingly doubtful. 

It is quite likely that early man preferred cannibalism 
to death from starvation, and that he occasionally 
practised it from the same motive as has induced many 
shipwrecked men even among civilised peoples to have 
recourse to the bodies of their comrades in order to save 
their lives. But we are here concerned with habitual 
cannibalism only. Although I consider it highly probable 
that man was originally in the main frugivorous, there can 
be no doubt that he has from very early times fed largely 
on animal food. We may further take for granted that 
he has habitually eaten the flesh of whatever animals he 
could get for which he had a taste and from the eating 
of which no superstitious or sentimental motive held him 
back. But that he at first had no aversion to human 
flesh seems to me a very precarious assumption. 

A large number of savage tribes have never been 
known to be addicted to cannibalism, but are, on the 
contrary, said to feel the greatest dislike of it. In times of 
scarcity the Eskimo will eat their clothing sooner than 
touch human flesh. The Fuegians have been reported to 
devour their old women in cases of extreme distress ; ® 
but Mr. Bridges, who has spent most part of his life 
among them, emphatically affirms that cannibalism is 
unknown amongst the natives of Cape Horn and that 
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they abhor it.^ Concerning the natives of South 
Andaman Mr. Man observes : — “ Not a trace could be 
discovered of the existence of such a practice in their 
midst, even in far-off times. . . . They express the 
greatest horror of the custom, and indignantly deny that 
it ever held a place among their institutions.” ^ We meet 
with similar statements with reference to many African 
tribes. The editor of Livingstone’s ‘ Last Journals ’ says 
that it was common on the fover Shir6 to hear Manganja 
and Ajawa people speak of tribes far away to the north 
who eat human bodies, and that on every occasion the 
fact was related with the utmost abhorrence and disgust.® 
Amongst the Dinka the accounts of the cannibalism of 
the Niam-Niam excites as much horror as amongst 
ourselves.^ The Bakongo “ shudder with repugnance at 
the mere mention of eating human flesh.” ^ Among 
the Bayaka, in the Congo Free State, “ cannibalism is 
never found, and is regarded as something quite abhor- 
rent.” ® No intermarriage takes place between the Fans 
and their non-cannibal neighbours, as “ then peculiar 
practices are held in too great abhorrence.”’ Accoiding 
to Burton, cannibalism “ is execrated by the Efiks of Old 
Calabar, who punish any attempts of the kind with 
extreme severity.”® Even amongst the South Sea 
Islanders there are tribes which have been known to view 
cannibalism with great repugnance.® 

It is true that the information which a traveller visiting 
a savage tribe receives as regards its attitude towards 
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cannibalism is often apt to be misleading. There is 
nothing as to which many savages are so reticent or the 
practice of which they will deny so readily as cannibalism, 
though at the same time they are much inclined to accuse 
other peoples of it.^ The reason why they are so anxious 
to conceal its prevalence among themselves is of course 
their knowledge of the detestation in which it is held by 
the visiting stranger ; but not infrequently they really 
seem to fed that it is something to be ashamed of. It has 
been said of some Australian natives that, “ unlike many 
other offences with which they are justly charged, . . . this 
one in general they knew to be wrong,” their behaviour 
when they were questioned on the subject showing that 
“ they erred knowingly and wilfully.” * At all events the 
reproaches of the whites have been taken to heart with 
remarkable readiness. Even among peoples who have been 
extremely addicted to it, cannibalism has disappeared with 
a rapidity to which, I think, there is hardly any parallel in 
the history of morals, Erskine -wrote in the middle of the 
last century : — “ Our experience in New Zealand has 
proved that this unnatural propensity can be eradicated 
from the habits of a whole savage nation, in the course of a 
single generation. I have heard it asserted that there did 
not exist in 1845 many New Zealand males of twenty 
years of age who had not, in their childhood, tasted of 
human flesh ; yet it is perfectly well known that at the 
present time the occurrence of a single case of cannibalism, 
in any part of those islands, would attract as much notice 
as in any country of Europe ; and that, when a native can 
be induced to talk on the subject, his information is given 
reluctantly, and -with an unmistakable consciousness of 
degradation, and a feeling of shame that he and his 
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countrymen should ever have been liable to such a 
reproach.”^ Of the Bataks it was said some time ago 
that the rising generation began to refrain from cannibal- 
ism, and that those of them who had submitted to 
European rule thought with horror of the wild times when 
they or their ancestors were addicted to it.® Cieza de 
Leon remarks with some astonishment that, as soon as 
the Peruvian Incas began to put a stop to this practice 
among all the peoples with whom they came in contact, 
it was in a short time forgotten throughout their empire 
even by those who had previously held it in high estima- 
tion.® Moreover, the extinction of cannibalism has not 
always been due to the intervention of superior races.^ 
Even among peoples very notorious for cannibalism 
there are individuals who abhor the practice. Dr. 
Schweinfurth asserts that some of the Niam-Niam “ turn 
with such aversion from any consumption of human flesh 
that they would peremptorily refuse to eat out of the 
same dish with any one who was a cannibal.” ® With 
reference to Fijian cannibalism Dr. Seemann observes : — 
“ It would be a mistake to suppose that all Fijians, not 
converted to Christianity, are cannibals. There were 
whole towns, as for instance Nakelo, on the Rewa river, 
which made a bold stand against this practice, declaring 
that it was tabu, forbidden to them by their gods, to 
indulge in it. The common people throughout the 
group, as well as women of all classes, were by custom 
debarred from it. Cannibalism was thus restricted to the 
chiefs and gentry, and again amongst them there is a 
number . . . who never eat human flesh, nor go near the 
biers when any dead bodies have been brought in, and who 
abominate the practice as much as any white man does.” * 
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It should also be remembered that many cannibals eat 
human flesh not as ordinary food, but only in special cir- 
cumstances, and that their cannibalism is often restricted 
to the devouring of some small part of the victim’s body. 

The dislike of cannibalism may be a complex feeling. In 
many instances sympathy for the dead is undoubtedly one 
of its ingredients. It is true that endo-anthropophagy is 
frequently described as a mark of affection, but on the 
other hand there are many cannibals who never eat their 
dead friends though they eat strangers or foes. Some 
cannibals exchange their own dead for those of another 
tribe so as to avoid feeding on their kinsmen ; ^ the natives 
of Tana, in the New Hebrides, are said to do so “ when, 
they happen to have a particular regard for the deceased.” * 
But neither affection nor regard can be the reason why 
savages abstain from eating their enemies. I think that 
aversion to cannibalism is most likely, in the first instance, 
an instinctive feeling akin to those feelings which regulate - 
the diet of the various animal species. Although our 
knowledge of their habits in this respect is defective, 
there can be little doubt that carnivorous animals as a 
rule refuse to eat members of their own species ; and this 
reluctance is easy to understand considering its race- 
preserving tendency. 

Moreover, the eating of human flesh is regarded with 
some degree of superstitious dread. This is not seldom 
the case even among peoples who are themselves can- 
nibals. In Lepers’ Island, in the New Hebrides, where 
cannibalism still prevails, the natives say that “ to eat 
human flesh is a dreadful thing,” and that a man-eater 
is a person who is afraid of nothing ; hence “ men will buy 
flesh when some one has been killed, that they may get 
the name of valiant men by eating it.” ® In those parts 
of Fiji where cannibalism was a national institution, only 
the select few, the taboo-class, the priests, chiefs, and 
higher orders, were deemed fit to indulge in it ; and 
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whilst every other kind of food was eaten with the 
fingers, human flesh was eaten with forks, which were 
handed down as heirlooms from generation to generation, 
and with which the natives would not part even for a 
handsome equivalent.^ The Fijians of Nakelo, again, 
who did not practise cannibalism, attributed to it those 
fearful skin diseases with which children are so often 
visited in Fiji.® The New Caledonians, who are exo- 
anthropophagous, believe that if a man eats a tribes- 
fellow he will break out into sores and die.® Among the 
Maoris no men but sacred chiefs could partake of 
human flesh without becoming tapu, in which state they 
could not return to their usual occupations without 
having the tapu removed from their bodies.* So also among 
the Rwakiutl Indians of British Columbia a man wlio has 
eaten human flesh as a ceremonial rite is for a long time 
afterwards subject to a variety of restrictions, being con- 
sidered unclean. For sixteen days he must not eat any 
warm food. For four months he is not allowed to blow 
hot food in order to cool it. For the same period he 
uses a spoon, dish, and kettle of his own, which are 
thrown away after the lapse of the prescribed time. He 
must stay alone in his bedroom, and is not allowed to go 
out of the house door but must use the secret door in the 
rear of the house. And for a whole year he must not 
touch his wife, nor is he allowed to gamble or to work.® 
Among the West African Fans, before a cannibal meal, 
the corpse is carried to a hut built on the outskirts of the 
settlement. There “ it is eaten secretly by the warriors, 
women and children not being allowed to be present, or 
even to look upon man’s flesh ; and the cooking pots 
used for the banquet must all be broken. A joint of 
‘ black brother ’ is never seen in the villages.” ® So also 
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among the Bambala, south of the River Congo, vessels in 
which human flesh has been coohed are broken and the 
pieces thrown away.^ In Eastern Central Africa the 
person who eats a human being is believed to run a great 
risk ; Mr. Macdonald knew a headman whose success in 
war was attributed to the fact that he had eaten the whole 
body of a strong young man, but it was supposed that if 
he had not been protected by powerful charms, such 
cannibalism might have been dangerous to him.‘ 

One reason for this superstitious dread of cannibalism 
is undoubtedly fear of the dead man’s spirit, which is then 
supposed not tp be annihilated by the act, but to become 
a danger to him who partakes of the corpse. The Fijian 
cannibals avowed “ that they were always frightened at 
night lest the spirit of the man they had eaten should 
haunt them.” * In the Luritcha tribe in Central Australia 
care is invariably taken to destroy the bones of those 
enemies who have been eaten, “ as the natives beUeve 
that unless this is done the victims will arise from the 
coming together of the bones, and will follow and harm 
those who have killed and eaten them.”* And among 
the Kwakiutl Indians the taboos imposed upon a cannibal 
are more obligatory when he has devoured a corpse than 
when he has contented himself with taking bites out of a 
living man.* But it may also be that the superstitious 
fear of cannibalism is to some extent an outcome of the 
natural reluctance to partake of human flesh, just as the 
aversion to eating certain animals may give rise to the 
idea that their meat is unwholesome food,* and as the 
supernatural dangers attributed to incest spring from the 
instinctive horror of it.^ 

The fact that so many peoples partake or are known to 
have partaken of human flesh without repugnance, or 
even with the greatest eagerness, by no means proves 
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that there was no original aversion to it in the human 
race. It is easy to imagine that the feeling of reluctance 
may have been overcome by other motives, such as 
hunger, revenge, the desire to acquire another person’s 
courage or strength, the hope of making an enemy 
harmless, or of gaining supernatural benefits. And every- 
body knows that men and even many animals, when once 
induced to taste a certain food which they have previously 
avoided, often conceive a great liking for it. There is 
evidence that this also applies to cannibalism. In 1200 
Egypt was affiicted with a terrible famine, in consequence 
of which the poor fed even upon human corpses and fell 
to devouring children. An eyewitness, the Arabian 
physician ‘Abd-AUatif, writes that, when the poor began 
to eat human flesh, the wonder and horror excited were 
such, that these crimes were in every mouth, and people 
were never weary of the extraordinary topic. But by 
degrees custom operated, and produced even a taste for 
such detestable repasts. Many men made children their 
ordinary food, eating them from pure gluttony and 
laying up stores of their flesh. Various modes of cooking 
and seasoning this kind of food were invented ; and the 
practice soon spread through the provinces, so that there 
was not a single district in which cannibalism became not 
common. By this time it caused no longer either surprise 
or horror, and the matter was discussed with indifference. 
Diverse rich people, who could have procured other food, 
seemed to become infatuated, and practised cannibalism as 
a luxury, using murderers as their purveyors and inviting 
their friends to dinner, without taking too much trouble 
to conceal the truth.^ There is a similar story from 
Polynesia. Cannibalism, we are told, was introduced 
into Futuna by king Veliteki in consequence of a great 
tempest which brought on a disastrous famine ; but in 
time it became a dreadful scourge, which threatened to 
depopulate the island. The desire to eat human flesh 
arrived at such a point that wars no longer sufficed to 
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furnish victims in sufficient numbers, hence the people 
took to hunting down members of their own tribes.^ It 
has been suggested that in other islands of the South Seas 
cannibalism likewise arose in times of great famine, and 
that the inhabitants, becoming used to it, acquired a taste 
for human flesh.* In Western Equatorial Africa, again, 
gastronomic cannibalism has been supposed to be a 
practical extension of the sacrificial ceremony, neither the 
women nor the young men being allowed to touch the 
dainty.® That such a practice may easily grow up when 
the beginning has been made, is well illustrated by the 
words of a cannibal chief who declared that he who has 
once indulged in a repast of human flesh will find it very 
difficult to abstain from it in the future.^ 

The question whether early man was in the habit of 
eating human flesh may thus, I think, be resolved into 
the question whether his natural shrinking from it may be 
assumed to have been subdued by any of those factors 
which in certain circumstances have induced men to 
become habitual cannibals. For such an assumption I 
find no sufficient grounds. On the contrary, I maintain 
that It IS made highly improbable by the fact that 
cannibalism is much less prevalent among the lowest 
savages than among races somewhat more advanced in 
culture.® In America, instead of being confined to savage 
peoples, it was practised “ to a greater extent and with 
more horrible rites among the most civilised. Its 
religious inception,” Mr. Dorman adds, “ was the cause 
of this ” ® Humboldt observed long ago : — “ The 
nations who hold it a point of honour to devour their 
prisoners are not always the rudest and most ferocious .... 
The Cabres, the .Guipunavis, and the Caribees, have 
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always been more powerful and more civilised than the 
other hordes of the Oroonoko ; and yet the former are 
as much addicted to anthropophagy, as the last are 
repugnant to it.”^ In Brazil, Martins found the 
cannibalism of the Central Tupis to form a strange 
contrast to their relatively high state of culture.* 
Cannibals like the Fijians and Maoris were on the verge of 
semi-civilisation, and the Bataks of Sumatra were already 
in early times so advanced as to frame an alphabet of 
their own, though after the Indian model. Among the 
African Niam-Niam and Monbuttu a great predilection 
for human flesh coexists with a remarkable degree of 
culture ; whereas in the dwarf tribes of Central Africa, 
which are of a very low type, Mr. Burrows never heard 
of a single case of cannibalism.* 

It would be very instructive to follow the history of 
cannibalism among those peoples who are, or have lately 
been, addicted to it, if we were able to do so ; but the 
subject is mostly obscure. The most common change 
which we have had an opportunity to notice is the decline 
and final disappearance of the practice under European 
influence ; but we must not assume that every change 
has been in the direction towards extinction. Among the 
East African Wadoe and Wabembe cannibalism is, 
according to their own account, of modern origin.* Mr. 
Torday informs me that among some of the Congo 
natives it is spreading in the present day. In the Solomon 
Islands it has recently extended itself; it is asserted by 
the elder natives of Florida that man’s flesh was formerly 
never eaten except in sacrifice, and that human sacrifice is 
an innovation introduced from further west.® Erskine 
maintains that in Fiji cannibalism, though a very ancient 
custom, did not prevail in earlier times to the same extent 
as It did more recently , ® and Mr. Fornander has arrived 
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at the conclusion that among the Polynesi^s this practice 
was not an original heirloom brought with them from 
their primitive homes in the Far West, but was adopted 
subsequently by a few of the tribes under conditions and 
circumstances now unknown.' For various reasons, then, 
it is an illegitimate supposition to regard the cannibalism 
of modern savages as a survival from the first infancy of 
mankind, or, more generally, from a stage through which 
the whole human race has passed. 

As for the moral opinions about cannibalism, we may 
assume that peoples who abstain from it also generally 
disapprove of it, or would do so if they were aware of its 
being practised. Aversion, as we have often noticed, 
leads to moral indignation, especially where the moral 
judgment is little influenced by reflection. Another 
source of the condemnation of cannibalism may be sym- 
pathetic resentment resulting from the idea that the dead 
is annihilated or otherwise injured by the act, or from the 
feeling that it is an insult to him to use his body as an 
article of food , but this could certainly not be the origin 
of savages’ disapproval of eating their foes. Among 
civilised races, as well as among non-anthropophagous 
savages, horror or disgust is undoubtedly the chief reason 
why cannibalism is condemned as wrong. This emotion is 
often so intense that the same people whose moral feelings 
are little affected by a conquest, with all its horrors, made 
for the purpose of gain, shudder at the stories of wars 
waged by famished savages for the purpose of procuring 
human flesh for food. On the other hand, where the 
natural aversion to such food is for some reason or other 
overcome, the disapproval of cannibalism is in consequence 
no longer felt. But an attitude of moral indifference 
towards this practice has also been advocated on a totally 
different ground, by persons whose moral emotions are 
too much tempered by thought to allow them to pro- 
nounce an act as wrong simply because it creates in them 
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disgust. Thus, Montaigne argued that it is more barbarous 
to torture a man to death under colour of piety and 
religion than to roast and eat him after he is dead.^ And 
he quotes with apparent agreement the opinion of some 
Stoic philosophers that there is no harm in feeding upon 
human carcases to avoid starvation.® 
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CHAPTER XLVII 

THE BELIEF IN SUPERNATURAL BEINGS 

We now come to the last of those six groups of moral 
ideas into which we have divided our subject — ideas con- 
cerning conduct towards beings, real or imaginary, that 
are regarded as supernatural. But before we enter upon 
a discussion of human behaviour in relation to such beings, 
it is necessary to say some words about man’s belief in 
their existence and the general qualities attributed to 
them. 

Men distinguish between two classes of phenomena — 
“ natural ” and “ supernatural,” ^ between phenomena 
which they are familiar with and, in consequence, ascribe 
to “ natural causes,” and other phenomena which seem to 
them unfamiliar, mysterious, and are therefore supposed 
to spring from causes of a “ supernatural ” character. We 
meet with this distinction at the lowest stages of culture 
known to us, as well as at higher stages. It may be that 
in the mind of a savage the natural and supernatural are 
often confused, and that no definite limit can be drawn 
between the phenomena which he refers to the one class 
and those which he refers to the other ; but he certainly 
sees a difference between events of everyday occurrence 
or ordinary objects of nature and other events or objects 
which fill him with mysterious awe. The germ of such a 

' Iclonotsh.'iretheobjectionsraised preferable to the word " super- 
by various writers to the term human,” when applied to inanimate 
" supernatural ” It has the sanction things or animals which are objects 
of common usage, and I consider it of worship 
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distinction is found even in the lower animal world. The 
horse fears the whip but it does not make him shy ; on 
the other hand, he may s^y when he sees an umbrella 
^ened before him or a paper moving on the ground. 
The whip is well known to the horse, whereas the moving 
paper or umbrella is strange and uncanny. Dogs and 
cats are alarmed by an unusual noise or appearance, and 
remain uneasy till they have by examination satisfied 
themselves of the nature of its causc.'^ Professor Romanes 
frightened a dog by attaching a fine thread to a bone and 
surreptitiously drawing it from the animal, giving to the 
bone the appearance of self-movement ; and the same 
dog was frightened by soap-bubbles.® Even a lion is 
scared by an unexpected noise or the sight of an un- 
familiar object ; a horse, the lion’s favourite prey, has 
been known to wander for days in the vicinity of a troop 
of these animals and be left unmolested simply because it 
was blanketed and knee-haltered ® And we are told of a 
tiger which stood trembling and roaring in an ecstasy of 
fear when a mouse tied by a string to a stick had been 
inserted into its cage.^ Little children are apt to be 
terrified by the strange and irregular behaviour of a 
feather as it glides along the floor or lifts itself into the air.® 
But the primitive mind not only distinguishes between 
the natural and the supernatural, it makes, practically, yet 
a further distinction. The supernatural, like the natural, 
may be looked upon in the light of mechanical energy, 
which discharges itself without the aid of any volitional 
activity. This is, for instance, the case with the super- 
natural force inherent in a tabooed object ; mere contact 
with such an object communicates the taboo infection. 
So also the baneful energy in a curse is originally con- 
ceived as a kind of supernatural miasma, which injures 
or destroys anybody to whom it cleaves ; in fact, to 

* Morgan, Animal Life and Intelh- * Hall, quoted ibid p 81 

gence, p 330 See aUo ibid p 7S iqq , Viginoli, 

“ Romanes, Animal Intelligence, p Myth and iictence, p 58 sqq 
435^9 ^ SuVly, Studies oj Childhood, x> 205 

* Gillmore, quoted by King, The sq 
Supernatural, p 80 
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taboo a certain thing commonly consists in charging it 
with a curse. On the other hand, supernatural qualities 
may also be attributed to the mental constitution of 
animate beings, especially to their will. Such an attribu- 
tion makes them supernatural beings, as distinct from any 
ordinary individuals who, without being endowed with 
special miraculous gifts, may make use of supernatural 
mechanical energy in magical practices. This distinction is 
in many cases vague ; a wizard may be looked upon as a 
god and a god as a wizard But it is nevertheless essen- 
tial, and is at the bottom of the difference between 
religion and magic. Religion may be defined as a belief 
in and a regardful ^ attitude towards a supernatural being 
on whom man feels himself dependent and to whose will 
he makes an appeal in his worship. Supernatural me- 
chanical power, on the other hand, is applied in magic. 
He who performs a purely magical act utilises such power 
without making any appeal at all to the will of a super- 
natural being.*"^ 

This, I think, is what we generally understand by 
religion and magic. But in the Latin word rehgto there 
seems to be no indication of such a distinction. Rehgto 
IS probably related to reltgare, which means “ to tie.” It 
is commonly assumed that the relationship between these 
words implies that in religion man was supposed to be tied 
by his god. But I venture to believe that the connection 
between them allows of another and more natural inter- 
pretation — that it was not the man who was tied by the 
god, but the god who was tied by the man. This interpre- 
tation was suggested to me by certain ideas and practices 
prevalent in Morocco. The Moors are in the habit of 
tying rags to objects belonging to a siyid, that is, a place 
where a saint has, or is supposed to have, his grave, or 
where such a person is said to have sat or camped. In very 
many cases, at least, this tying of rags is ‘dr upon the 


^ Though somewhat indehaite, the do not call it religion when a savage 
epithet " regardful " seems a neces- flogs hisfetishto make it submissive 
sary attribute of a religious act We ‘ See infra. Additional Notes 
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saint, and i-‘4r implies the transference of a conditional 
curse.^ Thus, in Ae Great Atlas Mountains I found a 
large number of rags tied to a pole which was stuck in a 
cairn dedicated to the great saint MAlai ‘Abd-til-Kider, 
and when I asked for an explanation the answer was that 
petitioners generally fasten a strip of their clothes to the 
pole muttering some words like these : — “ O saint, behold ! 
I promised thee an offering, and I will not release (literally 
‘ open ’) thee until thou attendest to my business.” If 
the petitioner’s wish is fulfilled he goes back to the place, 
ofiers the sacrifice which he promised, and unties the knot 
which he made. A Berber servant of mine from Aglu in 
Sus told me that dnce when in prison he invoked. Lalla 
Rilhma Yusf, a great female saint whose tomb is in a 
neighbouring district, and tied his turban, saying, “ I am 
tying thee, Lalla R3hma Yusf, and I am not going to 
open the knot till thou hast helped me ” Or a person in 
distress will go to her grave and knot the leaves of some 
palmetto growing in its vicinity, with the words, “ I tied 
thee here, O saint, and I shall not release thee unless thou 
releasest me from the toils in which I am at present.” 
All this IS what we should call magic, but the Romans 
would probably have called it religio. They were much 
more addicted to magic than to true religion ; they wanted 
to compel the gods rather than to be compelled by them. 
Their rehgto was probably nearly akin to the Greek 
KaTaSeafim, which meant not only an ordinary tie, but also 
a magic tie or knot or a bewitching thereby.® Plato 
speaks of persons who with magical arts and incantations 
bound the gods, as they said, to execute their will.® That 
rdtgio, however, from having originally a magical signifi- 

* See Westcrmarck, ‘ I.-'dr, or the Detptwsophista, xv 9. p 670 . Dio 
TransfcrenceofConditionairiirsesin Cassiub, Ihstoria Roinana, 1 5), anti 
Morocco,’ in Anlhropnlogual lissayi Karittiris is used to denote "a 
presented to I. It Tylor,\> i(ii sijq binding bv m.igir knots " (Plato, 

* 1 am indebtid to my friend Mr Reges, xi 91 1 ) bee I.iddcll-Scott, 
K K Marett for drawing m> atten- Greek-Lngltsh Lexicon, p 754, 
tion to this meaning of the word Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study 
KariStafios So also the verb KaraSia of Greek llehgton, p 1 18 sqq 
means not only "to tie" but " to • Plato, Respublica, 11 364 

bind by magic knots " (Athenaeus, 
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cance, has come to be used in the sense which we attribute 
to the term “ religion,” is not difficult to explain. Men 
make use of magic not only in relation to their fellow 
men, but in relation to their gods. Magical and religious 
elements are often almost inseparably intermingled in one 
and the same act ; and, as we shall soon see, the magical 
means of constraining a god are often externally very 
similar to the chief forms of religious worship, prayer 
and sacrifice. 

That mystery is the essential characteristic of super- 
natural beings is proved by innumerable facts. It is 
testified by language. The most prominent belief 
in the religion of the North American Indians was 
their theory of mamtou, that is, of “ a spiritual and 
mysterious power thought to reside in some material 
form.” The word is Algonkm, but all the tribes had 
some equivalent for it.^ Thus the Dacotahs express the 
essential attribute of their deities by the term wakan, 
which signifies anything which they cannot comprehend, 
“ whatever is wonderful, mysterious, superhuman, or 
supernatural.” ^ The Navaho word digfn likewise means 
“ sacred, divine, mysterious, or holy ” ; ® and so does 
the Hidatsa term mahopa.^ In Fiji “ the native word 
expressive of divinity is kalou, which, while used to denote 
the people’s highest notion of a god, is also constantly 
heard as a qualification of anything great or marvellous.” ® 
The Maoris of New Zealand applied the word atua, 
which IS generally translated as “ god,” not only to spirits 
of every description, but to various phenomena not under- 
stood, such as menstruation and foreign marvels, a compass 
for instance, or a barometer.® The natives of Madagascar, 

* Daiina.n,OnfftnofPnmthve Super- • Matthews, Navaho 1 egends, p 37 
sltlions, p 226 Farkman, Jesuits * Idet^, Hidatsa Indians, p 47 sq 

tn North America, p Ixxix Bnnton, “ WilliamsandOalvert, Fyt, p 183 

Religions of Primitive Peoples,p 102 “ Best, ' Lore of the Whare-Ko- 

Hofiman. ‘ Menoinini Indians,’ in hanga,' in Jour Polynesian Soc xiv 
Ann Rep Bur kthn xiv 39, n i 210 Dielienbach. Travels in New 

’Schoolcraft, Archives of Abort- Zealand, n 116, iiB Thoword/upua 

ginal Knowledge, iv 642 Dorsey, (or tipua) is iisid m a very similar 
' Siouan Cults,' in Ann Rep Bur way (Trcgear, Maon-Polynesian 
I thn XI 366 McGee, ' Siouan Comparative Dictionary, p 557) 
Indians,' ibid \v 182 sq 
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says Ellis, designate by the term ndriamamtra, or god, 
everything that exceeds the capacity of their under- 
standing. “ Whatever is new and useful and extraordin- 
ary, is called god. . . . Rice, money, thunder and light- 
ning, and earthquakes, are all called god. ... 7 aratasy, 
or book, they call god, from its wonderful capacity of 
speaking by merely looking at it.” ^ The Monbuttu use 
the word ktltma for anything they do not understand — 
the thunder, a shadow, the reflection in water, as well as 
the supreme being in which they vaguely believe.* The 
Masai conception of the deity (ngSt), says Dr. Thomson, 
“ seems to be marvellously vague. I was NgJli. My lan- 
guage was Ngai. Ngai was in the steaming holes. ... In 
fact, whatever struck them as strange or incomprehensible, 
that they at once assumed had some connection with 
Ngai.” * Mr. and Mrs. Hinde use “ the Unknown ” as 
their equivalent of the word ng^u* 

The testimony of language is corroborated by kindred 
facts referring to the nature of those objects which are 
most commonly worshipped.® Among all the American 
tribes, says Mr. Dorman, “ any remarkable features in 
natural scenery or dangerous places became objects of 
superstitious dread and veneration, because they were 
supposed to be abodes of gods.” * A great cataract, a 
difficult and dangerous ford in a river, a spring bubbling 
up from the ground, a volcano, a high mountain, an 
isolated rock, a curious or unusually large tree, the bones 
of the mastodon or of some other immense animal — all 
were looked upon by the Indians with superstitious respect 


* Ellis, History of Madagascar, i 
390 sqq 

* Burrows, Land of the Pigmies, p 
100 

’ Thomson, Through Masai Land, 
p 260 

* Hinde, Last of the Masai, p 99 
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or were propitiated by offerings.^ In Fiji “ every object 
that is specially fearful, or vicious, or injurious, or novel,” 
is eligible for admission to the native Pantheon.® It is 
said that when the Actas of the Philippines saw the first 
locomotive passing through their country “ they all fell 
upon their knees in abject terror, worshipping the strange 
monster as some new and powerful deity.”® Of the 
shamanistic peoples in Siberia Georgi writes, “ All the 
celestial bodies, and all terrestrial objects of a considerable 
magnitude, all the phenomena of nature that can do good 
or harm, every appearance capable of conveying terror 
into a weak and superstitious mind, are so many gods to 
whom they direct a particular adoration.” * Among the 
Samoyedes “ a curiously twisted tree, a stone with an 
uncommon shape would receive, and in some quarters 
still receives, not only veneration but actual ceremonial 
worship.” ® Castr^n states that the Ostyaks worshipped no 
other objects of nature but such as were very unusual and 
peculiar either in shape or quality.® The Lapps made 
offerings not only to large and strange-looking objects, 
but to places which were difficult to pass, or where some 
accident had occurred, or where they had been either 
exceptionally unlucky or exceptionally lucky in fishing or 
the chase.’ The Ainu of Japan deify all objects and 
phenomena which seem to them extraordinary or dread- 
ful.® In China “ a steep mountain, or any mountain at all 
remarkable, is supposed to have a special local spirit, who 
acts as guardian.” * The average middle-class Hindu, 
according to Sir Alfred LyaU, worships stocks or stones 
which are unusual or grotesque in size, shape, or position ; 
or inanimate things which are gifted with mysterious 

1 Dorman, op ctl pp 279, 290, 291, resor och forshmngar, 111 230 
302,303,308,313-315,319 Cham- * Castrtn, op ett ui 227. 
berldin, m Jour American Folk- ’ Ibid iti 210 Hogstrom, Besknf- 
l.ore, 1 157 (Mississagua Indians) nivg ofver de hi Svertges Krona 
Gcorgi, Russia, 111 237 sq (Aleuts ) lydande Lapmarker, p 182 Leem, 
’ Williams and Calvert, op cit p Besknvelse over Ftnmarkens Lapper, 
183 p 44259 Vnis, Lappish Mythologi, 

* Lala, Philippine Islands, p 9O p 133 sq 
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* Jackson, m Jour Anthr Inst pologte, x 98 

XXIV 398. Cf. Castr£n, Nordtska * Edkins, Religion tn Chtna, p 221. 
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motion ; or animals which he fears ; or visible things, 
animate or inanimate, which are directly or indirectly use- 
ful and profitable or which possess any incomprehensible 
function or property.' From all parts of Africa we hear of 
similar cults.* The Negroes of Sierra Leone dedicate to 
their spirits places which “ inspire the spectator wdth awe, 
or are remarkable for their appearance, as immensely large 
trees rendered venerable by age, rocks appearing in the 
midst of rivers, and having something peculiar in their 
form, in short, whatever appears to them strange or un- 
common.”® When Tshi-speakmg natives of the Gold 
Coast take up their abode near any remarkable natural 
feature or object, they worship and seek to propitiate its 
indwelling spirit ; whereas they do not worship any of 
the heavenly bodies, the regularity of whose appearance 
makes little impression upon their minds.* Through- 
out East Africa the people seem to attach religious sanctity 
to anything of extraordinary size ; in the island of 
Zanzibar, where the hiUs are low, they reverence the 
baobab tree, which is the largest growing there, and in all 
parts of the country where hills are not found they 
worship some great stone or tall tree.® In Morocco places 
of striking appearance are generally supposed to be haunted 
by jnm Qtnn) or are associated with some dead saint.® 
As I have elsewhere tried to show, the Arabic jtnn were 
probably “ beings invented to explain what seems to fall 
outside the ordinary pale of nature, the wonderful and 
unexpected, the superstitious imaginations of men who 
fear ” ; ^ and the saint was in many cases only the 
successor of the jtnn. Indeed, the superstitious dread of 
unusual objects is not altogether dead even among our- 
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selves. It survives in England to this day in the habit of 
ascribing grotesque and striking landmarks or puzzling 
antiquities to the Devil, who became the residuary legatee 
of obsolete pagan superstitions in Christian countries.^ 
The common prevalence of animal worship is no doubt 
due to the mysteriousness of the animal world ; the most 
uncanny of all creatures, the serpent, is also the one most 
generally worshipped. Throughout India we meet with 
the veneration of animals which by their appearance or 
habits startle human beings.* In the Indian tribes of 
North America animals of an unusual size were objects of 
some kind of adoration.* In certain parts of Africa a cock 
crowing in the evening or a crane alighting on a house-top 
is regarded as supernatural.* White men have often 
been taken for spirits by red, yellow, or black savages, 
when seen by them for the first time.* Religious venera- 
tion is among various races bestowed on persons suffering 
from some abnormality, such as deformity, albinoism, or 
madness.* Some South American Indians “ regard as 
divinities aU phenomenal children, principally such as are 
born with a larger number of fingers or toes than is 
natural.”’ The Hindus venerate persons remarkable for 
any extraordinary qualities — great valour, virtue, or even 
vice.® By performing miracles men directly prove that 
they are supernatural beings. The Muhammedan saints, 
like the Christian in olden days, are believed to perform all 
kinds of wonders, such as flying in the air, passing unhurt 
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through fire, walking upon water, transporting themselves 
in a moment of time to immense distances, or supporting 
themselves and others with food in desert places.^ When 
Muhammed first claimed to be the Prophet of Allah, he 
was urged to give proof of his calling by working some 
miracle ; and though he uniformly denied that he possessed 
such power, it was nevertheless ascribed to him even by 
his contemporaries.® 

The dead are objects of worship much more 
commonly than are the living. Whilst the human 
individual consisting of body and soul is as a rule well- 
known, the disembodied soul, seen only in dreams or 
visions, is a mysterious being which inspires the survivors 
with awe. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Grant Allen even regard 
the worship of the dead as “ the 1 oot of every religion.” ® 
But this IS to carry the ghost theory to an extreme for 
which there is no justification in facts. The spirits of the 
dead are worshipped because they are held capable of 
influencing, in a mysterious manner, the welfare of the 
living ; but there is no reason to assume that they were 
originally conceived as the only supernatural agents 
existing. We have noticed that even the lower animals 
show signs of the same feeling as underlies the h'^lief in 
supernatural beings ; and we can hardly suppose that they 
are believers in ghosts. 

On account of their wonderful effects medicines, 
intoxicants, and stimulants, are frequently objects of 
veneration. Most of the plants for which the American 
Indians had superstitious feelings were such as have 
medical qualities ; * tobacco was generally held sacred by 
them,® and so was cocoa in Peru.® The Vedic deification 

* Lane, Arabian Society in the ’ Spencer, Pmicip/ei 0/ Sociology, i 
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of the drink soma was due to its exhilarating and invigor- 
at;ing effects.^ 

Am ong all the phenomena of nature none is more 
wonderful, impressive, awe-inspiring than thunder, and 
none seems more generally to have given rise to religious 
veneration. But with growing reflection man finds a 
mystery even in events of daily occurrence. The Vedic 
poet, when he sees the sun moving freely through the 
heavens, asks how it comes that it does not fall downward, 
although “ unpropped beneath, not fastened firm, and 
downward turned ” ; * and it seems to him a miracle that 
the sparkling waters of all rivers flow into one ocean 
without ever filling it.* “ Venly,” says the Koran, “ in 
the creation of the heavens and the earth, and in the 
succession of night and day, are signs to those possessed 
of minds.” ^ 

The attribution of miraculous power to a certain object 
or being may be due to direct experience of some effect 
produced by it, as in the case of a medical plant, or a 
poisonous snake, or a miracle-working spring, or a 
Christian or Muliammedan saint. Or it may be based on 
the inference that objects with a strange and mysterious 
^pearance also possess strange and mysterious powers. 
This inference, too, is in a way supported by facts. The 
unusual appearance of the object makes an impression on 
the person who sees it, and predisposes him to the belief 
that the object is endowed with secret powers. If then 
anything unusual actually happens in its neighbourhood 
or shortly after it has been seen, the strange event is 
attributed to the influence of the strange object. Thus a 
Siberian tribe came to regard the camel as the small-pox 
demon because, just when the animal had appeared among 
them for the first time with a passing caravan, the small- 
pox broke out.* Of the British Guiana Indian we are 
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told by Sir E. F. Im Thurn that if his eye falls upon a rock 
in any way abnormal or curious, and if shortly after any 
evil happens to him, he regards rock and evil as cause and 
effect, and perceives a spirit in the rock.^ With the lapse 
of time the data of experience readily increase. If a certain 
object has gained the reputation of being supernatural, it is 
looked upon as the cause of all kinds of unusual events 
which may possibly be associated with it. When I visited 
the large cave Imi-ntakkandut in the Great Atlas Moun- 
tains, the interior of which is said to contain a whole spirit 
city, my horse happened to stumble on my way back to my 
camp, and fell upon one of my servants who was carrying 
a gun. The gun was broken and the man became lame 
for some days. I was told that the accident was raused 
by the cave spirits, because they were displeased at my 
visit. When the following day I again passed the cave 
with my little caravan, heavy ram oegan to fall ; and now 
the rain was attribu*ed to the ill-lcnu'er of the spiiits. 

Startling events are ascribed to the activity n > onlv of 
visible, but of invisible supernatural agents. Thus 
sudden or strange diseases are, at the lower stages of 
civilisation, commonly suppobf-d to be occasioned by a 
supernatural being, which lus taken up its abode in the 
sick person’s body, or otherwise sent the disease.® 
Among the Maoris, for instanec, “ each disease was 
supposed to be occasioned by a different god, who r^^sided 
in the part affected.’’® The Australian Ruinai maintain 
that phthisis, pneumonia, bowel complaints, and insanity 
are produced by an evil spirit, “wle i-' h'^e the wind.” ^ 
According to Moorish beliefs convulsions, epileptic or 
paralytic fits, rheumatic or neuralgic pains, and certain 
rare and violent epidemics, like the cholera, are caused oy 
spirits, which either strike their victim, or enter Jus body, 
or sometimes, m the case of an epideinv, shoot at the 
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people with poisonous arrows. Indeed, unexpected 
events of every kind are readily ascribed to super- 
natural influence, in Morocco and elsewhere. Among 
the North American Indians “ the storms and tempests 
were generally thought to be produced by aerial spirits 
from hostile lands.” ^ Among the Hudson Bay Indians 
“ everything not understood is attributed to the working 
of one of the numerous spirits.” * “ Dans route 
I’Afrique,” says M. Duveyrier in his description of the 
Touareg, “ il n’y a pas un individu, dclaird ou iguare, 
instruit ou illettrd, qui n’attribue aui gdnies tout ce qui 
arrive d’ extraordinaire sur la terre.”® Of the South 
African natives Livingstone writes, “ Everything not to 
be accounted for by common causes, whether of good or 
evil, is ascribed to the Deity.”* With the progress of 
science the chain of natural causes is extended, and, as 
Livy puts it, it is left to superstition alone to see the 
interference of the deity in trifling matters. Among 
ourselves the ordinary truths of science are so generally 
recognised that in this domain God is seldom supposed 
to interfere. On the other hand, with regard to social 
events, the causes of which are often hidden, the idea 
of Providence is still constantly needed to fill up the gap 
of human ignorance. 

Man’s belief in supernatural agents, then, is an attempt 
to explain strange and mysterious phenomena which 
suggest a volitional cause.® The assumed cause is the 
will of a supernatural being. Such beings are thus, in 
the first place, conceived as volitional. But a being 
which has a will must have a mind, with emotions, 
desires, and a certain amount of intelligence. Neither 
the savage nor ourselves can imagine a volitional being 

^ Dorman, op ctl p 350 Zambesi, p 521 sq 
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which has nothing but a will. If an object of nature, 
therefore, is looked upon as a supernatural agent, 
mentality and life are at the same time attributed to it as 
a matter of course. This I take to be the real origin of 
animism. It is not correct to say that “ as the objects of 
the visible world are conceived as animated, volitional, 
and emotional, they may be deemed the originators of 
those misfortunes of which the true cause is unknown.” ^ 
This is to reverse the actual order of ideas. Inanimate 
things are conceived as volitional, emotional, and animate, 
because they are deemed the originators of startling events. 
The savage does not speculate upon the nature of things 
unless he has an interest in doing so. He is not generally 
inquisitive as to causes.® The natives of West Australia, 
says Eyre, “ are not naturally a reasoning people, and by 
no means given to the investigation of causes or their 
effects.” ® In matters not concerning the common wants of 
life the mind of the Brazilian Indian is a blank.* When 
Mungo Park asked some negroes, what became of the 
sun during the night ? they considered his question a very 
childish one ; “ they had never indulged a conjecture, nor 
formed any hypothesis, about the matter.” ® I often 
found the Beduins of Morocco extremely curious, but 
their curiosity consisted in the question. What ? rather 
than in the question, Why ? 

Whilst belief in supernatural agents endowed with a will 
made the savage an animist, the idea that a mind presup- 
poses a body, when thought out, led to anthropomorphism. 
Impossible as it is to imagine a will without a mind, it is 
hardly less impossible to imagine a mind without a body. 
The immaterial soul is an abstraction to which has been 
attributed a metaphysical reality, but of which no clear 
conception can be formed. As Hobbes observed, the 
opinion that spirits are incorporeal or immaterial, “ could 
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never enter into the mind of any man by nature ; because, 
though men may put together words .... as Spirit and 
Incorporeall ; yet they can never have the imagination of 
anything answering to them.” ^ Descartes himself frankly 
confessed, “ What the soul itself was I either did not 
stay to consider, or, if I did, I imagined that it was some- 
thing extremely rare and subtile, like wind, or flame, or 
ether, spread through my grosser parts.” ® The super- 
natural agents were consequently of necessity considered 
to possess a more or less material constitution. The dis- 
embodied human soul which the savage saw in dreams or 
visions, in the shadow or the reflection, was only the 
least material being which he could imagine ; and when 
raised to the dignity of an ancestor-god, it by no means 
lost Its materiality, but, on the contrary, tended to acquire 
a more substantial body. 

Of a grosser substantiality and very unlike the human 
shape are the inanimate objects of nature which 
receive divine veneration. It has been said of savages 
that they do not worship the thing itself, only the 
spirit dwelling in it. But such a distinction cannot be 
primitive. The natural object is worshipped because it is 
believed to possess supernatural power, but it is neverthe- 
less the object itself that is worshipped.® Castr^n, who 
combined great personal experience with unusual acute- 
ness of judgment, states that the Samoyedes do not know 
of any spirits attached to objects of nature, but worship 
the objects as such ; “ in other words, they do not separate 
the spirit from the matter, but adore the thing in its 
totality as a divine being.” * Of the deification of the 
Nerbudda river Sir. W. H. Sleeman likewise observes, 
“ As in the case of the Ganges, it is the river itself to 
whom they address themselves, and not to any deity 
residing in it, or presiding over it — the stream itself is 
the deity which fills their imaginations, and receives their 

* Hobbes, op at 1 12, p 80 op at p ixvu (North American 
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homage.” ^ The animist who endows an inanimate object 
with a soul regards the visible thing itself as its body.® 
How a being with such a body, like a tree or a stone, 
can hear the words of men, can see their doings, and can 
partake of the food they offer, might be difficult to 
explain — ^if it had to be explained. But, as I have said, 
the inquisitiveness of savage curiosity does not go to the 
roots of things, and religion is in its essence mystery. 

However, in proportion as a supernatural being comes 
more and more to occupy the thoughts of its worshippers 
and to stir their imagination, a more distinct personality 
is attributed to it ; and at length neither the ethereal or 
vaporous materiality of a departed human soul, nor the 
crude substantiality of an inanimate object is considered a 
satisfactory body for such a being. It is humanised also 
with regard to its essential shape. The Koriaks of 
Siberia believe “ that objects and phenomena of nature 
conceal an anthropomorphic substance underneath their 
outer forms ” ; but they also show the tirst signs of a belief 
in spiritual owners or masters ruling over certain classes 
of things or over large objects.® The supernatural being 
which is originally embodied in a natural phenomenon is 
gradually placed behind it. In the Vedic hymns we may 
study this anthropomorphism as a }?roccss in jrowth. 
The true gods of the Veda arc almost withfmt exception 
the deified representatives of the phenomena oi forces of 
nature,^ which are personified, though in varying degiees. 
When the name of the god is the same as that of his natural 
basis, the personification has not yet advanced beyond the 
rudimentary stage ; names like Dyau^ (“ hea\ cn ”), Pfthivi 
(“ earth ”), Sorya (“ sun ”), Ujas (“ dawn ”), represent 
the double character of natural phenomena and of the 
personalities presiding over them Speaking of the 
nature of the gods, the ancient Vedic interpreter Yaska 
remarks that what is seen of the gods is certainly not 

• Sleeman, Rambles and Recollec- M>th,' in Jrsu() North Pacific Ex- 
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anthropomorphic, for example the sun, the earth, and so 
forth,”*- Again, when the name of the god is different 
from that of the physical substance he is supposed to 
inhabit, the anthropomorphism is more developed, though 
never very distinct. The Vedic people always recognised 
behind its gods the natural forces of which they were the 
expression, and their physical appearance often only repre- 
sents aspects of their natural bases figuratively described 
to illustrate their activities. The sun is spoken of as 
the eye with which Varuna observes mankind or it is 
said that the all-seeing sun, rising from his abode, goes 
to the dwellings of Mitra and Varuna to report the deeds 
of men.® Even to this day the Hindu, to whatever sect 
he may belong, does homage to the rising sun every 
morning of his life by repeating a text of the Veda.* The 
god does not very readily change his old solid body for 
another which, though more respectable, has the dis- 
advantage of being invisible. The simple unreflecting 
mind finds it easier to worship a material thing which 
may be seen, than a hidden god, however perfect in 
shape. To the common Japanese the sun is still the 
god to whom he prays morning and evening.® Whilst 
Chinese scholars declare that the sacrifice offered to 
Heaven “ is assuredly not addressed to the material and 
sensible heaven, which our eyes see, but to the Master 
of heaven, earth, and all things,” ® the people are less 
metaphysical ;,and the Russian peasant to this day makes 
an appeal to the Svarog of the old religion when crying, 
“ Dost thou hear, O Sky ? dost thou see, O Sky ? ”’ 
That the worship of animals survives at comparatively 
late stages of civilisation is probably due to the double 
advantage of their bodies being both visible and animate. 

* Nirukta, vii 4, quoted by Hop* OldenberK, Religion des Veda, p 
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But tholigh man created his gods in his own image 
and likeness, endowing them with a mind and a body 
modelled after his own, he never lost sight of the 
difference between him and them. He always ascribed 
to them a superior power of action ; otherwise they 
would have been no gods at all. In many cases, at least, 
he also attributed to them a superior knowledge. The 
Bechuanas maintain that their gods are much wiser than 
they are themselves.^ In the admonitions of an Aztek 
mother to her daughter reference is made to a god who 
“ sees every secret fault.*’ * The gods of the Greeks 
and Romans were possessed of superhuman wisdom,® 
and so was Yahveh. It is true that the anthropomorphic 
god acquires knowledge of the affairs of men through his 
senses. When hearing the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Yahveh said, “ I will go down now, and see whether they 
have done altogether according to the cry of it, which 
is come unto me ; and if not, 1 will know.” * But 
the senses of a god are generally superior to those of 
a man. “ A god,” says Orestes, “ tan hear even from 
a distance.” ® Varuna has an all-sceing eye, and the 
Zoroastrian Mithra has a thousand ears and ten thousand 
eyes.® In other respects, also, the bodies of gods excel 
the bodies of men. Sometimes they are more beautiful, 
sometimes they have a gigantic shape. Wlien Ares is 
felled to the ground by the stone flung by Athene, his 
body covers seven roods of land.’ When Here takes a 
solemn oath, she grasps the earth with one hand and 
the sea with the other.® In three steps Poseidon goes 
an immense distance ; ® in three paces Vishnu traverses 
earth, air, and sky.^® 

However, the tendency to make gods more and more 
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perfect — of which I shall say more in a following chapter 
— gradually led to the notion that materiality is a quality 
which is not becoming to a god ; hence men endeavoured, 
to the best of their ability, to grasp the idea of a 
purely spiritual being, endowed with a will and even 
with human emotions, but without a material body. 
Like Xenophanes in Greece, the Inca Yupangui in Peru 
protested against the prevailing anthropomorphism, 
declaring that purely spiritual service was befitting the 
almighty creator, not tributes or sacrifices.^ In the 
Bible we notice a successive transformation of the nature 
of the deity, from crude sensuousness to pure spirituality. 
According to the oldest traditions, Vahveh works and 
rests, he plants the garden of Eden, he walks in it in 
the cool of the day, and Adam and Eve hear his 
voice. In a great part of the Old Testament he is 
expressly bound by conditions of time and space. He 
is attached in an especial manner to the Jerusalem 
temple or some other shrine, and his favour is gained 
by definite modes of sacrifice At the time of the 
Prophets the cruder anthropomorpliisms of the earlier 
religion have been overcome ; Yahveh is no longer seen 
in person, and by a prophet like Isaiah his residence 
in Zion is almost wholly demat erialised. Yet, as 
Professor Robertson Smith observes, not even Isaiah 
has risen to the full height of the New Testament 
conception that God, who is spirit and who is to be 
worshipped spiritually, makes no distinction of spot 
with regard to worship, and is equally near to receive 
men’s prayers m every place.^ Moslem theologians take 
pains to point out that God neither is begotten nor 
begets, and that he is without figure, form, colour, and 
parts. He hears all sounds, whether low or loud ; but 
he hears without an ear. He sees all things, even the 
steps of a black ant on a black stone in a dark night ; 

* Bnnton, American Hero-Myths, Montefiore, op ext p 424 Robert- 
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but he has no eyes, as men have. He speaks ; bat not 
with a tongue, as men do^ He is endowed with know- 
ledge, feelings, and a will * Thus the dematcnaliscd god 
still retains a mental constitution modelled upon the 
human soul, with all its bodily desires and imperfections 
removed, with its higher qualities indefinitely increased, 
and, above all, endowed with a supernatural power of 
action. 

In following chapters we shall sec how the moral 
ideas of men have been influenced b^ the attributes they 
ascribe to supernatural beings. 

1 RisAlah-i-Berkevi, quoted by Sell, * Sell, o/) cit p 185. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

DUTIES TO GODS 

Men not only believe in the existence of supernatural 
beings, but enter into frequent relations with them. In 
every religion we may distinguish between two elements : 
a belief, and a regardful attitude towards the object of 
this belief. At the same time the assumption that super- 
natural beings exist is not necessarily connected with 
religious veneration of them. Relations may be estab- 
lished with some of them to the exclusion of others. If 
the relations between man and a certain supernatural 
being are of a more or less permanent character, the 
latter is generally called his god. 

As man attributes to his gods a variety of human 
qualities, his conduct towards them is in many respects 
determined by considerations similar to those which 
regulate his conduct towards his fellow men. He endows 
them with rights quite after human fashion, and imposes 
on himself corresponding duties. 

Gods have the rights to life and bodily integrity. 
They are not necessarily either invulnerable or immortal.^ 
According to ancient Egyptian beliefs, the life of a god is 
indeed longer than that of a man, but death puts an end 
to the one as well as to the other.® The Vedic gods were 
mortal at first ; immortality was only bestowed upon 
them by Savitr or by Agni, or they obtained it by drink- 

’ See Frazer, Golden Bough, ii i cxent Egyptians, p 173 C/ Maspero, 
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ing sotna^ or by practising continence and austerity, or by 
the performance of certain ceremonies.^ Nor were the 
Greek gods eternal by nature ; they secured immortality 
by feasting on nectar and ambrosia.^ The Scandinavian 
gods had in Idun’s apples a means of preserving perpetual 
freshness and youth ; but for all that they were subject 
to the encroachments of age, and their death is spoken of 
without disguise.® 

Though liable to death, the invisible anthropomorphic 
gods generally run little risk of being killed by men. 
But the case is different with such supernatural beings 
as live on earth in a visible and destructible shape. 
They may be, and occasionally are, slain by human hands, 
although in this case killing hardly means absolute 
destruction, the soul surviving the death of the body. 
But to kill such a being is in ordinary circumstances 
looked upon as a dangerous act. We have noticed above 
that people are often reluctant to slay animals of certain 
species for fear lest either the disembodied spirit of the 
slain animal or others of its kind should avenge th" injury;* 
and the danger is naturally increased when the victim and 
its whole species are regarded as divine. Savages as a 
rule avoid killing animals of their own totem, and various 
statements imply that the act is disapproved of.® 

It has been suggested that this regard for the life of a 
totemic animal is due to the notion that a man is akin to 
his totem.® But the various taboos imposed upon him 
with reference to it, and the nature of the penalties 
incurred by the taboo-breaker,’ indicate that the relation 
between a human individual and the animal members of 
his totem are after all somewhat different from that 
between cousins. It seems that the totemic animal is in 
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the first place looked upon as a supernatural being, and 
that a person’s attitude towards it depends on the degree 
of dread or veneration which he feels for it. Such sacred 
animals as are not conceived to be of one stock with their 
devotees are equally tabooed ; in ancient Egypt, we are 
told, offences against holy animals were punished even 
with death.^ On the other hand, so little respect is not 
seldom felt for the totem that it is treated in a way to 
which there is no parallel in the treatment of human 
relatives. Speaking of the native tribes of Central 
Australia, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen observe, “ That the 
totemic animal or plant is not regarded exactly as a close 
relative, whom it would be wrong to kiU, or to assist any- 
one else to kill, is very evident ; on the contrary, the 
members of one totem not only, as it were, give their 
permission to those who are not of the totem to kill and 
eat the totemic animal or plant, but . . . they will 
actually help in the destruction of their totems.” * The 
South Australian Narrinyen kill their totemic animals 
if they are good for food.® A Bechuana will kill his 
totem if It be a hurtful animal, for instance a lion ; the 
slayer then only makes an apology to the beast and goes 
through a form of purification for the sacrilege.^ Among 
the Mcnomini Indians a man belonging to the Bear clan 
may kill a bear, although he must first address himself 
to his victim and apologise for depriving it of life.® 
The Indian tribes in the South-Eastern States had no 
respect for their totems and would kill them when they 
got the chance * Among the Thlinkets a Wolf man will 
hunt wolves without hesitation, although he calls them 
his relatives when praying them not to hurt him. ^ 

In certain cases divine animals are killed as a religious 
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or magical ceremony. Several instances of this have been 
pointed out by Sir J. G. Frazer.^ Sometimes, when the 
revered animal is habitually spared, it is nevertheless hilled 
on rare and solemn occasions. In other cases, when the 
revered animal is habitually killed, there is a special 
annual atonement, at which a select individual of the 
species is slain with extraordinary marks of respect and 
devotion. Frazer has offered ingenious explanations 
of both customs. As regards the former one he 
argues that the savage apparently thinks that a species 
left to itself will grow old and die like an individual, and 
that the only means he can think of to avert the catas- 
trophe is to kill a member of the species in whose veins 
the tide of life is still running strong and has not yet 
stagnated among the fens of old age ; “ the life thus di- 
verted from one channel will flow, he fancies, more freshly 
and freely in a new one.” ^ Th( latter custom again, is 
explained by Frazer as a kind of atonement; by 
showing marked deJerence to a few chosen individuals of a 
species the savage thinks himself entitled to c ttcrminatc 
with impunity all the remainder upon which he can lay 
hands.® These explanations, as Frazer himself is the 
first to admit, are only hypothetical, but, so far as 
I know, they are the only ones yet offered. However, 
it is worth noticing that certain acts accompanying the 
slaughter of divine animals sometimes clearly indicate a 
desire in the worshippers to transfer to themselves super- 
natural benefits — as when they eat the flesh of the animal, 
or sprinkle themselves with its blood, or by other means 
place themselves in contact with it ; and it may be V^at in 
such cases the animal is killed for the express purpose of 
communicating to the people the sanctity, or beneficial 
magic energy, with which it is endowed. The Madi or 
Moru tribe of Central Africa furnish an instructive 
example. Once a year, as it seems, a very choice lamb is 
killed by a man belonging to a kind of priestly order, who 
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sprinkles some of the blood four times over the assembled 

n le and then smears each individual with the same 
. But this ceremony is also observed on a small scale 
at other times — if a family is in any great trouble, through 
illness or bereavement, their friends and neighbours come 
together and a lamb is killed with a view to averting 
further evil.^ Among the Arunta and some other tribes in 
Central Australia, as we have noticed above,. at the time of 
Intichiuma, totemic animals are killed with the object of 
being eaten. But here the sacramental meal is a magical 
ceremony intended to multiply the species, so as to 
increase the food supply for other totemic groups ; the 
fundamental idea being that the members of each totemic 
group are responsible for providing other individuals with 
a supply of their totem.® 

Frazer has also called attention to various instances 
in which a man-god or divine king is put to death by 
his worshippers, and has suggested the following explana- 
tion of this custom : — ^Primitive people sometimes believe 
that their own safety and even that of the world is bound 
up with the life of one of these god-men or human in- 
carnations of the divinity. They therefore take the 
utmost care of his life, out of a regard for their own. 
But no amount of care and precaution will prevent the 
divine king from growing- old and feeble and at last 
dying. And in order to avert the catastrophes which 
may be expected from the enfeeblement of his powers and 
their final extinction in death, they kill him as soon as he 
shows symptoms of weakness, and his soul is transferred 
to a vigorous successor before it has been seriously im- 
paired by the threatened decay. But some peoples appear 
to have thought it unsafe to wait for even the slightest 
symptom of decay and have preferred to kill the divine 
king while he is still in the full vigour of life. Ac- 
cordingly, they have fixed a term beyond which he 

* Felkm, ' Madi or Mom Tribe of Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Aus- 
Ceatral Ainca.,' m Proceed Roy Soc traha, ch vi Jidem, Northern Tribes 
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may not reign, and at the close of which he must die, the 
term fixed upon being short enough to exclude the proba- 
bility of his degenerating physically in the interval. Thus 
it appears that in some places the people could not trust 
the king to remain in full bodily and mental vigour for 
more than a year ; whilst in Ngoio, a province of the 
ancient kingdom of Congo, the rule obtains that the chief 
who assumes the cap of sovereignty one day shall be put 
to death on the next.^ 

Every reader of *The Golden Bough must admire the 
ingenuity, skill, and learning with which its author has 
worked out his theory, even though he may fail to find 
the argument in every point convincing. It is obvious 
that the supernatural power of divine kings is frequently 
supposed to be influenced by the condition of their bodies. 
In some cases it is also obvious that they are killed on 
account of some illness, corporal defect, or symptom of 
old age, and that the ultimate reason for this lies in the 
supposed connection between physical deterioration and 
waning divinity. But, as Frazer liimself oh^cr/es, in 
the chain of his evidence a link is wanting : he can 
produce no direct proof of the idea that the soul of the 
slain man-god is transmitted to his royal successor.® In 
the absence of such evidence I venture to suggest a some- 
what different explanation, which seems to me more in 
accordance with known facts — to wit, that the new king 
is supposed to inherit, not the predecessor’s soul, but his 
divinity or holiness, which is looked upon in the light of 
a mysterious entity, temporarily seated in the ruling 
sovereign, but separable from him and transferable to 
another individual. 

This modification of Frazer’s theory is suggested by 
certain beliefs prevalent among the Moors. The Sultan of 
Morocco, who is regarded by the people as “ the vice- 
gerent of God,” appoints before his death some member 
of his family — by preference one of his sons — as his 
successor, and this implies that his baraka, or holiness, will 

^ Frazer, Golden Bough, 11. 5 sgg ’ Jbtd. 11 36 
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be transferred to the new sovereign. But his holiness may 
also be appropriated by a pretender during his lifetime, 
which proves that it is regarded as something quite dis- 
tinct from his soul. Thus the people told me that the pre- 
tender Buh^mira had come into possession of the Sultan’s 
baraka, and that he would subsequently hand it over to 
one of the Sultan’s brothers, who was then denied his 
liberty. Like the sultans of Morocco, the divine Kafir 
kings of Sofala, who were put to death if afflicted with 
some disease, nominated their successors.^ In ancient 
Bengal, again, whoever killed the king and succeeded in 
placing himself on the royal throne, was immediately 
acknowledged as king ; the people said, “We are faithful 
to the throne, whoever fills the throne we are obedient 
and true to it.” ^ In the kingdom of Passier, on the 
northern coast of Sumatra, whose sacred monarch was not 
allowed by his subjects to live long, “ the man who struck 
the fatal blow was of the royal lineage, and as soon as he 
had done the deed of blood and seated himself on the 
throne he was regarded as the legitimate king, provided 
that he contrived to maintain his scat peaceably for a single 
day.” * In these cases, it seems, the sanctity was con- 
sidered to be inherent in the throne and to be partly 
communicated to persons who came into close contact 
with it.* 


Now, as we have noticed before, holiness is generally 
held to be exceedingly susceptible to any polluting in- 
fluence,® and this would naturally suggest the idea that, 
in order to remain unimpaired, it has to be removed from 
a body which is defiled by disease or blemish. Such an 
idea may be supposed to underlie those cases in which 


* Frazer, Golden Bough, ii lo 
Ibid 11 lO 

* Ibid 11 lO 

* Since the above was written. 
Sir J G Frazer himself has kindly 
drawn my attention to some state- 
ments m his Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship (p rzi sqq ) 
from which it appears that in some 
parts of the Malay region the rega- 
lia arc regarded as wonder-workmg 
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p IZ4, n 1} See tn/fo, Additional 
Notes 

‘ See especially supra, 11 294-296, 
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even the slightest bodily defect is a sufficient motive for 
putting the divine king to death. It is of the greatest 
importance for the community that the holiness on which 
its welfare depends should not be attached to an in- 
dividual whose organism is no longer a fit receptacle for 
it, and who is consequently unable to fulfil the duties in- 
cumbent upon a divine monarch ; and it may be thought 
that the only way of removing the holiness from him is 
to kill him. The same explanation would seem to apply 
to the killing of kings or magicians who have actually 
proved incapable of bringing about the benefits expected 
from them, such as rain or good crops, ^ although in these 
instances the murderous act may also be a precaution 
against the revenge they might otherwise take for being 
deposed, or it may be a punishment for their failure,® or 
have the character of a sacrifice to a god.® Moreover, 
the disease, weakness, or physical deterioration of the 
king might cause his death ; and, owing to the extremely 
polluting effect ascribed to natural death, this would be 
the greatest catastrophe which could happen to the holi- 
ness seated in him. The people of Congo believed that 
if their pontiff, the Chitome, were to die a natural death, 
the world would perish, and the earth, which he alone 
sustained by his power and merit, would immediately be 
annihilated ; hence, when he fell ill and seemed likely to 
die, the man who was destined to be his successor 
entered the pontiff’s house with a rope or a club and 
strangled or clubbed him to death,* Similar motives may 
also have induced people to kill their divine king after a 
certain period, as everybody is sooner or later liable to 
fall ill or grow weak and die. But I can also imagine 
another possible reason for this custom. Supernatural 


* Frazer, Golden Bou^, i 158 5; 
Landtman, Ongtn of Priesthood, p 

'\.a%tinan. op cU p 144 DivmS 
animals are sometimes treated in a 
similar way In ancient E^pt, if 
the sacred beasts could not, or 
would not, help in emergency, they 
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were beaten , and if this measure 
failed to prove efficacious, then the 
creatures were punished with death 
(Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians, p 178 , Idem, Herodols 
Mweites Bitch, p 428 sq ). 
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energy is sometimes considered so sensitive to external 
influences that it appears to wear away almost by itself in 
the course of time. I have heard from Arabs in 
Morocco that a pretender’s holiness usually lasts only for 
half a year. And it may be that some of the divine 
kings mentioned by Frazer were exposed to a similar 
fatality and therefore had to be slain in time. 

As the right to life, generally granted to gods, is thus in 
certain circumstances abrogated for the benefit of their 
worshippers, so their right to bodily integrity may be 
suspended if their behaviour does not answer the ex- 
pectations of their devotees. Men punish their gods as 
they punish their fellow men. Among the Amazulu, 
when it thunders or, as they say, “ the heaven is coming 
badly,” the doctors go out and scold it ; “ they take a stick 
and say they are going to beat the lightning of 
heaven.” ^ The negro cudgels his fetish unmercifully to 
make it submissive.® The Samoyede flogs his idol or 
throws it away if he does not succeed in his doings.® The 
idols of the Typees, in the Marquesas Islands, “ received 
more hard knocks than supplications.” * When his 
guardian spirit proves stubborn, the Hudson Bay 
Eskimo deprives it of food, or strips it of its garments.® 

In normal circumstances men regard it as a duty, not 
only to refrain from killing or injuring their gods, but 
positively to promote their existence and comfort. 
According to early beliefs, supernatural beings are subject 
to human needs. The gods of the heathen Siberians 
laboured for their subsistence, engaged in hunting and 
fishing, and laid up provisions of roots against times of 
dearth.® When the heavens appear checkered with 
white clouds on a blue surface, the Maoris of New 
Zealand say that the god is planting his potatoes and 

> Callaway, Rthgtous Systtm of the * Melville, Typee, p 261 
Amaeulu, p 404 * Turner, 'Ethnology of the Un- 

‘Bastian, Afnkantsche Reisen, p gava Distnct,' in Ann Rep Bur. 
61 Ethn XI 194 
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other divine edibles.'- The Fijian gods are described as 
enormous eaters.® The Vedic gods wore clothes, were 
great drunkards, and suffered from constant hunger ; ® I 
need only refer to the numerous passages in the Rig- 
Veda where mention is made of the appetite or thirst of 
Indra and the pleasure he has in filling his belly.* An 
Egyptian god cannot be conceived without his house in 
which he lives, in which his festivals are solemnised, and 
which he never leaves except on professional days. His 
dwelling has to be cleaned, and he is assisted at his toilet 
by his attendants ; the priest has to dress anc^ serve his 
god, and places every day on his table offerings of food 
and drink.^ So also the Chaldean gods had to be 
nourished, clothed, and amused ; and the stone or 
wooden statues erected to them in the sanctuaries 
furnished them with bodies which they animated with 
their breath.* 

The idea that supernatural beings have human 
appetites and human wants leads to the practice of 
sacrifice. Whatever means they may have . arning 
their livelihood, they are certainly not indifferent to 
gifts offered by men. If such offerings fail them 
they may even suffer want and become feeble and 
powerless. The Egyptian gods, says M. Maspero, 
“ were dependent upon the gifts of mortals, «nd the 
resources of each individual deity, and consequently his 
power, depended on the wealth and number of his 
worshippers.”’ We meet with the same idea at every 
step in the Vedic hymns.® Should sacrifices cease for an 
instant to be offered, the gods would cease to send rain, 

* Polack, Manners and Customs of Religion,' in Proceed Soc Btbltcal 

the New Zealanders, i 244 Archa-ologv, xvv 153 sqq Maspero, 

* Williams and Calvert, Pyt, pp op cil p 679 
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304, 366 sqq Bartli, Religions of trine of the Immortality of the Soul, 
India, p 36, n 2 p *9 

*Rig-Veda,ii 11 11, viii 4 10, • Rig- Veda, n 15 2,x 52 5 sq , 

viii 17 4, via 78 7 , X 86 13 sqq X 121 7 Cf A tharva-Veda , ni 7 14 
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to bring back at the appointed hour Aurora and the sun, 
to raise and ripen harvests — not only because they would 
be unwilling, but because they would be unable to do so.^ 
It was by sacrifice that the gods delivered the world from 
chaos, and it is by sacrifice that man prevents it from 
lapsing back into the same state ; ® in the ‘ Laws of 
Manu ’ it is said that sacrifices support “ both the 
movable and the immovable creation.”® The Zoroas- 
trian books likewise represent the sacrifice as an act 
of assistance to the gods, by which they become 
victorious in their combats with the demons.* When 
not strengthened by offerings they fly helpless before 
their foes. Overcome by the demon Apaosha, the 
bright ^nd glorious Tistrya cries out in distress ; — 
“ Woe is me, O Ahura Mazda ! . . . Men do not 
worship me with a sacrifice in which I am invoked 
by my own name. ... If men had worshipped me 
with a sacrifice in which I had been invoked by my 
own name, as they worship the other Yazatas with 
sacrifices in which they are invoked by their own 
names, I should have taken to me the strength of ten 
horses, the strength of ten camels, the strength of 
ten bulls, the strength of ten mountains, the strength 
of ten rivers.” ® 

Men are induced by various motives to offer sacrificial 
gifts to supernatural beings. In early religion the most 
common motive is undoubtedly a desire to avert evils ; 
and we have reason to believe that such a desire was the 
first source of religious worship. In spite of recent 
assertions to the contrary, the old saying holds true that 
religion was born of fear. Those who maintain that the 
savage is little susceptible to this emotion,® and that he 
for the most part takes his gods joyously,’ show ignorance 

* Barth, op cU p. 36 of the East (ist edit ), iv p Ixviii. 

* Rig-Veda, X 130, Barth, op at * Yosts, viu 23 sq 

p 37. *Gruppe, Die gnechischen Culte 

* Laws of Manu, 111 73 sqq und Mythen, p 2^4 sq 

*SeeDarmesteter, OnnoMeMArt- ’Grant Allen, Evolution of the 

man, p 327 , Idem, in Sacred Boohs Idea of God, p 347 
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of facts. _ One of his characteristics is great nervous 
susceptibility,^ and he lives in constant apprehension of 
danger from supernatural powers. We are told of the 
Samoyedes that a sudden blow on the outside of a tent 
will sometimes throw the occupants into spasms. “ The 
Indian,” says Parkman, “ lived in perpetual fear. The 
turning of a leaf, the crawling of an insect, the cry of a 
bird, the creaking of a bough, might be to him the 
mystic signal of weal or woe.” * From all quarters of the 
uncivilised world we hear that terror or fear is the 
predominant element in the religious sentiment, that 
savages are more inclined to ascribe evil than good to 
the influence of supernatural agents, that their sacrifices 
and other acts of worship more frequently have in view 
to avert misfortunes than to procure positive benefits, or 
that, even though benevolent deities are believed in, 
much more attention is paid to malignant ones.® And 
even among peoples who have passed beyond the stage of 
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savagery fear still remains a prominent factor in their 
religion. The great bulk of Homeric cult-operations lay 
in propitiatory rites in avoidance of evil.' “ No one,” 
says Sir Monier-Williams, “ who has ever been brought 
into close contact with the Hindus in their own country 
can doubt the fact that the worship of at least ninety per 
cent, of the people of India in the present day is a 
worship of fear.” ^ In one of the Pahlavi texts we read 
that “ he is not to be considered as faithful who has no 
fear of the sacred beings.”® The Egyptian Amon R4, 
who is praised as “ the beautiful and beloved god, who 
giveth life by all manner of warmth, by all manner of fair 
cattle,” is at the same time styled “ Lord of fear, great 
one of terror.” * The Psalmist says that “ the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” ® and, as Noldeke 
points out, “ the fear of God ” was used in its literal 
sense.® Although the Koran has much to tell about the 
loving kindness of God, the god of Islam evokes much 
more fear than love. Faith is said by Muhammedan 
theologians to “ stand midway between hope and 
fear.”’ 

Hope, indeed, forms an element in every religion, 
even the lowest. The assumed authors of painful or 
alarming events became objects of worship because they 
were conceived, not as mechanical causes, but as personal 
agencies which might be influenced by the regardful 
attitude of the worshipper. The savage is not so 
irrational as to make offerings to beings from whom he 
expects no benefits in return. And in proportion as the 
deities grew more benignant and their sphere of action 
was extended, their worshippers became more confident, 
expecting from them not only mercy but positive 
assistance. 

We may suppose that already at an early stage of 

* C/ Keller, Homeric Society, p ‘Wiedemann, Religion of the 
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culture man, occasionally, was struck by some unexpected 
fortunate event and ascribed it to the influence of a 
friendly spirit with which he was anxious to keep on 
amicable terms. Among the Tshi-speaking peoples of 
the Gold Coast worship is the result not only of fear, 
but also of the hope of obtaining some direct advantage 
or protection.^ The pagans of Siberia accompanied their 
sacrifices with words like these : — “ Behold what I bring 
you to eat ; bring me then in return children, cattle, and 
a long life.” ® The Point Barrow Eskimo, when he ar- 
rives at a river, throws into the air a small piece of tobacco, 
crying out, “ Spirits, spirits, I give you tobacco, give me 
plenty of fish ! ” ® Of the Sia Indians (Pueblos) Mrs. 
Stevenson writes that their religion is not mainly one of 
propitiation, but rather of supplication for favours and 
payment for the same — they “ do the will of and thereby 
please the beings to whom they pray.”* We even hear 
of savages making thank-offerings to their gods. In Fiji, 
after successful fishing for turtle, or remarkable deliverance 
from danger in war or at sea, or recovery fro'n ickhess, 
a kind of thank-offering was sometimes presented to the 
deities.® When certain natives of Eastern Central Africa, 
after they have prayed for a successful hunting expedition, 
return home laden with venison or ivory, thev know that 
they are indebted to “ their old relative ” for th'^ir good 
fortune, and give him a thank-offering.® We are toid that 
in Northern Guinea, when a person has been repeatedly 
fortunate through the agency of a fetish, ” he contracts a 
feeling of attachment and gratitude to it Yet we have 
reason to suspect that the gratitude >^5 tlu ''acrificer is com- 
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monly of the kind which La Rochefoucauld defined as “ a 
secret desire to receive greater benefits in the future.” *■ 
Sometimes the thank-offering, if it may be called so, is ex- 
pressly preceded by a vow. Among the Kansas the warrior, 
when going to war says, facing the East, “ I wish to pass 
along the road to the foe I O Wakanda ! I promise 
you a blanket if I succeed ” ; and turning to the West, 
“ O Wakanda ! I promise you a feast if I succeed.” * 
Even in religions of a higher type the offering of sacrificial 
gifts is mainly a sort of bargain with the god to whom 
they are offered. In the Vedic hymns the gods are 
addressed by phrases like these, “ If you give me this, I 
shall give you that,” or, “ As you have given me this, I 
shall give you that.”* The singer naively confesses, 
“ I looked forth in spirit, seeking good, O Indra and 
Agni, to relations and kinsmen ; but I have no other 
helper than you ; therefore I have made you a powerful 
song.” ^ The Greeks expressed the idea connected with 
their sacrifices m the proverbial saying, S&pa 

The ancient Hebrew view on the subject is 
illustrated by the vow of Jacob : — “ If God will be with 
me, and will keep me m this way that I go, and will give 
me bread to eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come 
again to my father’s house in peace ; then shall the Lord 
be my God : And this stone, which I have set for a 
pillar, shall be God’s house : and of all that thou shalt 
give me I will surely give the tenth unto thee.” ® 

In many cases the sacrificial victims are intended to 
serve as substitutes for other individuals, whose lives are 
in danger. We have previously noticed that the practice 
of human sacrifice is mainly based on the idea of substitu- 
tion.’ We have also seen that a gi owing reluctance to 
this practice often led to the offering of animals instead of 

* La Rochefoucauld, Maxtmes, 298 302-326, 430 sqq 
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men.^ But we have no right to assume that the sacrifice 
of an animal for the purpose of saving the life of a man 
is in every case a later modification of a previous human 
sacrifice. The idea that spirits which threaten the lives 
of men are appeased by other than human blood may in 
some instances be primary though in others it is derivative. 
The Moors invariably sacrifice an animal at the foundation 
of a new building ; and though this is said to be *dr upon 
"the spirit owners of the place some idea of substitution 
seems also to be connected with the act, as they maintain 
that if no animal were killed the inmates of the house 
would die or remain childless. A similar practice prevails 
in Syria, where the people believe that “ every house 
must have its death, either man, woman, child, or 
animal.” * Among the Jews it is or has been the custom 
for the master of each house to kill a cock on the eve 
of the fast of atonement. Before doing so he strikes 
his head with the cock three times, saying at each stroke, 
“ Let this cock be a commutation for me, let him be 
substituted for me ” j and when he strangles his victim 
by compressing the neck with his hand, he at the same 
time reflects that he himself deserves to be strangled.* 
These customs can ceitainly not be regarded as survivals 
of ah earlier practice of killing a human being. More- 
over an animal is sometimes sacrificed for the purpose of 
saving the lives of other animals. Thus in a place in 
Scotland, in 1767, a young heifer was offered in the 
holy fire during a cattle-plague.* And in Great Benin, 
in West Africa, on the anniversary of the death of Adolo, 
king Overami’s father, not only twelve men, but twelve 
cows, twelve goats, twelve sheep, and twelve fowls were 
offered, and Overami, addressing his father, asked him to 
look after the “ cows, goats, and fowls, and everything in 
the farms,” as well as the people.® Sacrifices which are 
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substitutional in character may or may not be intended to 
satisfy the material needs of supernatural beings. In 
some cases, as we have seen, their object is to appease a 
resentful god by the mere death of the victim.^ 

We have further noticed that, in the case of human 
sacrifice, the victim is occasionally regarded as a messenger 
between the worshippers and their god even though the 
primary object of the rite be a different one.* The same 
is sometimes true of other offerings as well.* The 
Iroquois’ sacrifice of the white dog* was, according to 
Mr. Morgan, intended “ to send up the spirit of the dog 
as a messenger to the Great Spirit, to announce their 
continued fidelity to his service, and, also, to convey to 
him their united thanks for the blessings of the year ” ; 
and in their thanksgiving addresses they were in the hahit 
of throwing leaves of tobacco into the fire from time to 


time that their words might ascend to the dwelling of the 
Great Spirit in the smoke of their offerings.® The Huichols 
of Mexico often use the arrows which they sacrifice to 
their gods as carriers of special prayers,® 

Not only are sacrifices used as bearers of prayers, but 
they are also frequently offered for the purpose of trans- 
ferring curses. In Morocco every siyid ^ of any importance 
is constantly visited by persons who desire to invoke the 
saint to whom it is dedicated with a view to being cured 
of some illness, or being blessed with children, or getting 
a suitable husband or wife, or receiving help against an 
enemy, or deriving some other benefit from the saint. To 
secure his assistance the visitor makes ‘ar upon him ; and 
the Moorish of which I have spoken above,® implies 
the transference of a conditional curse, whether it be made 
upon an ordinary man or a saint, living or dead. The 
‘dr put upon a saint may consist in throwing stones upon a 
cairn connected with his sanctuary, or making a pile of 

1 Supra, 1 438 sqq p 216 sqq 
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stones to him, or tying a piece of cloth at the siyid, or 
knotting the leaves of some palmetto or the stalks of 
white broom growing in its vicinity, or offering an animal 
sacrifice to the saint.^ This making of ^dr is accompanied 
by a promise to reward the saint if he grants the request j 
but the sacrifice offered in fulfilment of such a promise 
Q-wd ‘da) is totally distinct from that offered as ‘dr. It is a 
genuine gift, whereas the ‘«>-sacrifice is a means of con- 
straining the saint. When an animal is killed as ‘dr the 
usual phrase bismtlldh, “ In the name of God,” is not used, 
and the animal may not be eaten, except by poor people ® 
On the other hand, the animal which is sacrificed as ivd‘da 
is always killed “ in the name of God,” and is offered for 
the very purpose of being eaten by the saint’s earthly 
representatives. Nothing can better show than the 
Moorish distinction between I- dr and l-wd‘da how futile 
it would be to try to explain eve'-y kind of saciificc by 
one and the same principle. The distinction between 
them is fundamental : the former is a threat, th’ latter is 
a promised reward.® But at the same time n is not im- 
probable that the idea of transferring curses to a super- 
natural being by means of a sacrifice was originally sug- 
gested by the previous existence of sacrifice as a religious 
act, combined with the ascription of mysterious propensi- 
ties to blood, and especially to sacrificial blood, which, 
according to primitive ideas, made it 1 most efficient con- 
ductor of curses. 


* 'Westcrmarck. ' L-'dr, or the 
Transference of Conditional Cuiacs 
in Morocco,' in Anthropological 
Essays presented to E B Tylor, p 
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that the s iint does all that he can, 
but that he is not all-powerful and 
the tailure is lue to the fact that 
God does noi listen to his prayer 
But it also occurs that a person who 
h.is in vain made 'dr upon a saint 
goes to another sfyid to complain of 
him Th're is a general belief that 
saints do not help unless ‘dr is made 
on them — an idea w hich is not very 
flattering to their character 
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There are obvious indications that the *4f-8acrifice of 
the Moors is not unique of its kind, but has its counter- 
part among certain other peoples. In ancient regions 
sacrifice is often supposed to exercise a constraining in- 
fluence on the god to whom it is offered. We meet 
with this idea in Zoroastrianism,^ in many of the Vedic 
hymns,® and especially in Brahmanism. “ Here,” says 
Barth, “ the rites of religion are the real deities, or at any 
rate they constitute together a sort of independent and 
superior power, before which the divine personalities dis- 
appear, and which almost holds the place allotted to destiny 
in other systems. The ancient belief, which is already 
prominent in the Hymns, that sacrifice conditionates the 
regular course of things, is met with here in the rank of a 
commonplace, and is at times accompanied with incredible 
details.”^ Now, there can be little doubt that this ascrip- 
tion of a magic power to the sacrifice, by means of which 
it could control the actions of the gods, was due to the 
idea that it served as a conductor of imprecations ; for it 
was invariably accompanied by a formula which was con- 
sidered to possess irresistible force. In the invocation 
lies the hidden energy which gives the efficacy to the 
sacrifice ; without Brahman^ati, the lord of prayer, 
sacrifice does not succeed.* The Greeks actually offered 
anathemata, or curses, to their gods.® The ancient Arabs, 
again, after killing the sacrificial animal, threw its hair on 
a holy tree as a curse.® But so little has the true import 
of such sacrifices been understood even by eminent 
scholars, that they have been represented as votive 
offerings or gifts to the deity.’ 

Considering that the idea of sacrifice being a conductor 
of imprecations has hitherto almost entirely escaped the 
notice of students of early religion, it is impossible to say 

‘ Darmesteter, Ormazi et Akn- * Rtg-Veda, i i8 7 
man, p 330 • Rouse, Creek Votive Offerings, p 

* Rtg-Veda, \n 45 i , iv 15 5 , vi 337 W 

51 8 . viii 2 6 Oldenberg, Re- • Wellhausen, Rests arabtscken 
tigion des Veda, ■p 31150 Heidentums, p 124 

• Barth, Religions of India, p 47 ’ Rouse, op cit p 337, Woll- 

sg hausen, op. at. p 124 
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how widely it prevails and whether it also occurs in the 
savage world. We know that the practice of cursing a 
god not only was familiar to the ancient nations of culture, 
including the Egyptians, ^ Hebrews, and other Semites,® 
but is common among peoples like the South African 
Bechuanas® and the Nagas of India.* And that the 
shedding of blood is frequently applied as a means of 
transferring curses is suggested by various cases in which, 
however, the object of the imprecation is not a god but a 
man. We have previously noticed the reception sacrifices 
offered to visiting strangers, presumably for the purpose of 
transmitting to them conditional curses ; ® and a very 
similar idea seems to underlie certain cases of oath-taking. 
Sometimes the oath is taken in connection with a sacrifice 
made to a god, and then the sanctity of the sacrificial 
animal naturally increases the efficacy of the selt-impreca- 
tion. In other instances the oath is taken on the blood of 
an animal which is killed for the purpose, apparently 
without being sacrificed to a god. But in either case, I 
believe, the blood of the animal is thought not onij to add 
supernatural energy to the oath, but to transfer, as it were, 
the self-imprecation to the very person who pronounces it. 
The Mrus, a Chittagong hill tribe, “ will swear by one of 
their gods, to whom, at the same time, a sacrificf* must be 
offered.” * Among the ancient Norsemen both the 
accused and the accuser grasped the holy ring kej't for 
that purpose on the altar, stained with the blood of a 
sacrificial bull, and made oath by invoking Freyr, Niordr, 
and the almighty among the Asas.'^ At Athens a person 
who charged another with murdei made an oath with 
imprecations upon himself and his family and his house, 
standing upon the entrails of a boar, a ram, and a bull, 

^ Book of the Dead, tb 125 ‘Lewin, Wild Races of South- 

* Exodus, xxii 28 I Samuel, xvu Eastern Indus, p 233 Cf tbsd p 

43 Isaiah, viii 21 244 (PanUho' snd Bunjogees) 

* Chapman, Travels in the Intenor ’ LandridmauJa, iv 7 (Islendinga 

of South Africa, 1 45 sq Sdgur. 1 258) Lea, Superstition and 

‘ Woodthorpe, ' Wild Tnbes in- Force, p 27 Keyser, Efterladte 
habiting the so-called Naga Hills/ Sknfler, 11 pt. 1 388 Gummere, 
in Jour Anthr Inst xi 70 Germanic Origins, p. 301 

* Supra, 1 590 sq 
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which had been sacrificed by special persons on the 
appointed days.^ Tyndareus “ sacrificed a horse and 
swore the suitors of Helen, making them stand on the 
pieces of the horse,” the oath being to defend Helen and 
him who might be chosen to marry her if ever they 
should be wronged.^ One of the three binding forms of 
oath prevalent among the Sinsiya in India is to “ kill a 
cock and pouring its blood on the ground swear over it.” * 
When the Annamese swear by heaven and earth, they 
often kill a buffalo or he-goat and drink its blood.* 
Among the ancient Arabs comrades in arms swore fidelity 
to each other by dipping their hands in the blood of a 
camel killed for the purpose.® 

The last mentioned case, which implies shedding of 
blood as a means of sealing a compact, leads us to a 
special class of sacrifices offered to gods, namely, the 
covenant sacrifice, known to us from Semitic antiquity. 
The Hebrews, as Professor Robertson Smith observes,* 
thought of the national religion as constituted by a 
formal covenant sacrifice at Mount Sinai, where half of 
the blood of the sacrificed oxen was sprinkled on the 
altar and the other half on the people,’ or even by a still 
earlier covenant rite in which the parties were Yahve and 
Abraham ; * and the idea of sacrifice establishing a cove- 
nant between God and man is also apparent in the 
Psalms.* In various cases recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment sacrifice is accompanied by a sacrificial meal ; “ the 

god and his worshippers are wont to eat and drink 
together, and by this token their fellowship is declared 


‘ Uemostheneb, Oralto {xxttt ) con- 
tra Anstocralem, by sq , 'p 642 
‘ Pausanias, 111 20 9 For Homeric 
oath sacrifices see lhad, 111 260 sqq , 
XIX 250 sqq , Keller, Homeric 
Society, p 176 sqq 
’ Crookc, Tribes and Castes of the 
North-Western Provinces, iv 281 
* Kohler, Rechtsvergletchende Stu- 
dten, p 208 

‘ Wellbausen, Reste arabtschen 
Heidentums, p 128. 


Hobertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, p 318 sq 
’ Exodus, XXIV 4 sqq 
’ Genesis, xv 8 sqq 
’ Psalms, 1 5 

Genesis, xxxi 54 Exodus, xxiv 
II I Samuel, xi 15 Wellhausen 
says (Prolegomena to the History of 
Israel, p 71) that, according to the 
practice of the older period, a meal 
was nearly always connected with a 
sacrifice 
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and sealed.” ^ Robertson Smith and his followers have 
represented this as an act of communion, as a sacrament 
in which the whole kin — ^the god with his clansmen — 
unite, and in partaking of which each member renews his 
union with the god and with the rest of the clan. At 
first, we are told, the god — ^that is, the totem god — him- 
self was eaten, whilst at a later stage the practice of 
eating the god was superseded by the practice of eating 
with the god. Communion still remains the core of 
sacrifice ; and it is said that only subsequently the prac- 
tice of offering gifts to the deity develops out of the 
sacrificial union between the worshippers and their god.® 
But I venture to think that the whole of this theory is 
based upon a misunderstanding of the Semitic evidence, 
and that existing beliefs in Morocco throw new light upon 
the covenant sacrifice. 

The Moorish covenant (l-‘ahd) is closely connected with 
the Moorish ‘dr. Whilst /-Vlr is one-sided, l-‘ay is 
mutual, both parties transferring .'onditional curves to 
one another. And here again the transference ’ouires a 
material conductor. Among the Arabs of the plains and 
the Berbers of Central Morocco chiefs, in times of re- 
bellion, exchange their cloaks or turbans, and it is believed 
that if any of them should break the covenant he would 
be punished with some grave misfortune. Among the 
Ulid Bu ‘Aziz, in the province of Dukkala, it is a 
common custom for persons who wish to be reconciled 
after a quarrel to go to a holy man and in his presence 
join their right hands so that the fingers of the one go 
between the fingers of the other, after which the saint 
throws his cloak over the united hands, saying, “ This is 
‘ahd between you.” Or they may in a similar manner 
join their hands at a saint’s tomb over the head of the 
box under which the saint is buried, or they may perform 
the same ceremony simply in the presence of some 
friends. In either case Ae joining of hands is usually 

1 Robertson Smith, op ett p 271 Introduction to the History of 
■ Ibid lec IX sq^ Hartland, Religion, p 225 
Legend of Perseus, u 236. Jevoss, 
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accompanied by a common meal, and frequently the 
hands are joined over the dish after eating. If a person 
who has thus made a compact with another is afterwards 
guilty of a breach of faith, it is said that “ God and the 
food will repay him ” ; in other words, the conditional 
curse embodied in the food which he ate will be realised. 
All over Morocco the usual method of sealing a compact 
of friendship is by eating together, especially at the tomb 
of some saint. As we have noticed above, ^ the sacredness 
of the place adds to the efficacy of the imprecation, but 
its vehicle, the real punisher, is the eaten food, because it 
contains a conditional curse. 

The ‘ahd of the Moors helps us to understand the 
covenant sacrifice of the ancient Semites. The only 
difference between them is that the former is a method 
of establishing a compact between men and men, whilst 
the latter established a compact between men and their 
god. The idea of a mutual transference of conditional 
curses undoubtedly underlies both. It should be noticed 
that in the Old Testament also, as among the Moors, we 
meet with human covenants made by the parties eating 
together.^ Thus the Israelites entered into alliance with 
the Gibeonites by taking of their victuals, without con- 
sulting Yahve, and the meal was expressly followed by an 
oath.® In other instances, again, the common dish con- 
sisted of sacrificial food, either because the sacredness of 
such food was supposed to make the conditional curse 
embodied in it more efficacious, or because the deity was 
included as a third party to the covenant. 

Whilst in some cases the object of a sacrifice is to 
transfer conditional curses either to the god to whom it 
is made, or to both the god and the worshipper, the 
victim or article offered may in other instances be used as 
a vehicle for transferring benign virtue to him who 
offered it or to other persons. As we have noticed 

* Supra, 1 587 op cU p 271 Nowack, Lehrbuch 

* Genesis, xxvi 30, xxxi 46 2 der hebrdtschen Archiologte, i 339 
Samuel, m 20 sq BAbertson Smith, * Joshua, m iq sq 
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above, a sacrifice is very frequently believed to be 
endowed with beneficial magic energy in consequence of 
its contact or communion with the supernatural being 
to which it is offered, and this energy is then supposed 
to have a salutary effect upon the person who comes in 
touch with it. I have said before that in Morocco magic 
virtue is ascribed to various parts of the sheep which is 
sacrificed at the “ Great Feast,” and that every offering 
to a holy person, especially a dead saint, is considered 
to participate to some extent in his sanctity The Vedic 
people regarded sacrificial food as a kind of medicine.* 
The Siberian Kachinzes blessed their huts with sacrificial 
milk.® The Lapps strewed the ashes of their burnt- 
offerings upon their heads.* It is quite possible that in 
some instances a desire to receive the benefit of the 
supernatural energy with which the sacrifice is endowed 
is by itself a sufficient motive for offering it to a god. 

As is the case with other rites, sacrifices .also have a 
strong tendency to survive the ideas from v-liirh they 
sprang. Thus when the materialistic conception *01 the 
nature of gods faded away, offerings continued to be 
made to them, though their meaning was changed. As 
Sir E. B. Tylor observes, “ the idea of practical accept- 
ableness of the food or valuables presented to the deity, 
begins early to shade into the sentiment of divine gratifi- 
cation or propitiation by a reverent offering, though in 
itself of not much account to so mighty a divine 
personage.” ® Sacrifice then becomes mainlv, or exclu- 
sively, a symbol of humility and levercnce. Even in the 
Rig-Veda, in spite of its crude materialism, we meet with 
indications of the idea that the value of a sacrifice lies in 
the feelings of the worshipper ; if unable to offer an ox or 
cow, the singer hopes that a small gift from the heart, a 
fagot, a libation, a bundle of grass, offered with reverence, 

^ Supra, I .44s 'Sf See alst) Wester- p 328 sqq 
marck, ‘ Ihe Popular iiitual of the • Georgi, op cit 111 275 

Great Feast m Morocco,' in Folk- * von lluben, Lappland och Lap- 

Lore, xxii 145 sqq , Hubert and pome, p 258 

Mauss, loc cit p 133 * Tylor, Primitive CuUuie, 11 304 

* Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
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will be more acceptable to the god than butter or hon^.^ 
In Greece, though the sacrificial ritual remained un- 
changed till the end of paganism, we frequently come 
upon the advanced reflection that righteousness is the 
best sacrifice, that the poor man’s slight offering avails 
more with the deity than hecatombs of oxen* According 
to Porphyry, the gods have no need of banquets and 
magnificent sacrifices, but we should with the greatest 
alacrity make a moderate oblation to them of our own 
property, as “ the honours which we pay to the gods 
should be accompanied by the same promptitude as that 
with which we give the first seat to worthy men.” * It is 
said in the Talmud that “ he who offers humility unto 
God and man, shall be rewarded with a reward as if he 
had offered all the sacrifices in the world.” ^ 

I have here spoken of the practice of sacrifice and the 
ideas on which it is based. But sacrifice has also a moral 
value attached to it. Though no doubt in many cases 
optional, it is under various circumstances regarded as a 
stringent duty. This is particularly the case with the 
offerings regularly made by the community at large on 
special occasions fixed by custom. 

As supernatural beings have material needs like men, 
they also possess property like men, and this must not 
be interfered with. The Fjort of West Africa believe 
that the spirits of the rivers kill those who drink their 
waters and sometimes punish those who fish in them for 
greediness, by making them deaf and dumb.® When 
their chief god “ played ” by thundering, the Amazulu 
said to him who was frightened, “ Why do you start, 
because the lord plays ? What have you taken which 
belongs to him ? ” * The Fijians speak of a deluge 

^ Kig-Veda, vm ig j Kaegi, * Porphyry, De abshnenha ab es« 

ctl p 30 animahvm, ii 60 

* Parnell, Cults of the Greek States, * Deutsch, Literary Remains, p 55 

i toi Schmidt, Die Ethik der alien ‘ Dennett, Folklore of the Fjort, p. 

Griechen, 11 43 Wcstcott, Essays in 5 sq 

the History of Religious Thought, p • Callaway, Religious System of the 
116 Amaiulu, p 57. 
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the cause of which was the killing of a favourite bird 
belonging to the god Ndengei by two mischievous lads, 
his grandsons.! In Efate, of the New Hebrides, to steal 
cocoanuts which are consecrated to the worship of the 
gods at some forthcoming festival “ would be regarded 
as a much greater offence than common stealing.” ^ So, 
too, the pillaging of a temple has commonly been looked 
upon as the worst kind of robbery.® Among the 
Hebrews any trespass upon ground which was hallowed 
by the localised presence of Yahveh was visited with 
extreme punishment.* In Arabia people were forbidden 
to cut fodder, fell trees, or hunt game within the 
precincts of a sacred place.® The Moors believe that a 
person would incur a very great risk indeed by cutting the 
branch of a tree or shooting a bird in the horn of a siyid, 
or dead saint. The harm is the l\omestead and domain 
of the saint, and he is the owner of every thing within its 
borders. But the offence is not exclusively one against 
property, and it may be doubted o^hether originally any 
clear idea of ownership at all was connecic i ’’"’ith it 
In a holy place all objects aie endowed with supernatural 
energy, and may therefore themselves, as it were, avenge 
injuries committed against them. This is tiue of the 
horn of a saint, as well as of any other sanctuary, all his 
belongings being considered to partake of his sanctity. 
But, as a matter of fact, the so-called tomb of a saint is 
frequently a place which was at first regarded as Holy by 
itself, on account of its natural appearance, and was only 
afterwards traditionally associated with .a holy person, 
when the need was felt of giving . i .'i thropomorphous 
interpretation of its holiness.® According to early ideas a 
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sacred object cannot with impunity be appropriated for 
ordinary purposes ; ^ but, on the other hand, visitors are 
allowed to take a handful of earth from the tomb of the 
saint or in certain cases to cut a small piece of wood from 
some tree growing in his hortn^ to be used as a charm.® 
It also deserves notice that the saint protects not only his 
own property, but any goods left in his care ; hcncc the 
country Arabs of Morocco often have their granaries in 
the hdrUmat of sairts. 

Moreover, anybo^ who takes refuge at a siytd is for 
the moment safe. The right of sanctuary is regarded as 
very sacred in Morocco, especially in those parts of the 
country where the Sultan’s government has no power. 
To violate it is an outrage which the saint is sure to 
punish. I saw a madman whose insanity was attributed 
to the fact that he once had forcibly removed a fugitive 
from a saint’s tomb ; and of a late Grand- Vizier it is 
said that he was killed by two powerful saints of Dukkala, 
on whose refugees he had laid violent hands. Even the 
descendants of the saint or his manager {mknddem) can 
only by persuasion and bj promising to mediate between 
the suppliant and his pursuer induce the former to leave 
the place.® As is well known, this is not a custom 
restricted to Morocco. Among many peoples, at 
different stages of civilisation, sacred places give shelter 
to refugees.^ 

Among the Central Austiali.m Atunia there is in each local 
totem centie a spot called ittnatulungHy m the immediate 
neighbouihood of which evciything is sacred and must on no 
account be hurt. The plants growing thcie arc never inter- 
fcicd with in any way , animals winch come there are s.ife 

Congris International dts Orienta * Sec Andrcc, ' Die Asyle,' in 
listes. 111 175 Cj Goldzilicr, Globus, xxxviii 301 sq , Fiazer, 

Muhammedamsche Studien, 11 344 ' Origin of rotemism,' in Fortnightly 

sj? JievteiB, N S Ixv 650 sqq , Hcll- 

* See Robertson Smith, op at lec wig, Las Asylrecht der Naturvolker, 

IV and Additional Note B passim Bulmenncq, Las Asylrecht, 

• Westermarck, in Actes du XI J passim I'uld, ‘Das As\Irecht im 

Congris des Onenialistes, 111 167 sq Altertlium und Mittclalter,' in 

’ See Westermarck, 7 he Moorish Aeitschr f vergl Rechtsmss vii p 
Conception of Holiness, p 116 sqq 103 sqq 
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from the spear of the hunter; and a man who was being 
pursued by others would not be touched so long as he remained 
at this spot.^ In Upolu, one of the Samoan Islands, a certain 
god, Vave, had his residence in an old tree, which served as an 
asylum for murdereis and other great offenders; if that tree 
was reached by the criminal he was safe, and the avenger could 
pursue no farthei, but had to wait for investigation and 
trial.® In the island of Hawaii there were two puhonuasy or 
cities of lefuge, which affoided an inviolable sanctuary e/en to 
the vilest criminal who entered their precincts, and during war 
odered safe retreat to all the non-combatants of the neighbouring 
districts who flocked into them, as well as to the vanquished. 
As soon as the fugitive had entered, he repaired to the presence 
of the idol and made a short ejaculatoiy address, expressive of 
his obligations to him in reaching the place with security. The 
piiests and their adheients W'ould immediately put to death 
anyone who should have the teinciity 10 follow 01 molist those 
who were once within the pali of the pnl.u tabu, and, as they 
put It, under the shade or pio •■ctior t the sfiiit of K Uw, ;he 
tiitelaiy dtity of the place Afic« a shoir pi iioJ, pi ihibl^ not 
moic than two or thice the u igee was permittr-d to 

return unmobsted to his h-me, the hvine proi being 

supposed still to abide viitli hi. ' In '1 .ihiti the ruuiuis, 01 holy 
pl.accs, likcwisi^ gave shelter to ciiminals of evciy kind* At 
Maiva, in the South-Eastern pair of New Go nea, “should a 
m.in be piiisiuJ b) an tiiemy'iid take •cfiie'c in tlie [or 
temple], he is peifectly sate inside Any one smiting "nother 
insicle the riubu would have Ins ins and '< irs slirun ed up, and 
he could do nothing but wisli v d,c ” ’ 

In man} Noitli Anencan tribes ccitain sacred or 

whole villages siivid a'- asyluiii<i, in whu '1 those whi. weie 
puisucd hy the tribe 01 even nn ei ^my we'C safe as soon as they 
had obtained admission' Amonj th' A. agc^’i mem Indians, 
in the valley and ncighbouihojd <. ' I’imi Capistiano in 
California, a criminal who had fled ‘o a vur-quech, or place nl 
woisbip, was -icuie not only as long as he remained there, hut 
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of Central A uftralia, p sqq 'Adair, History of the American 
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also after he had left the sanctuary. It was not even lawful to 
mention his crime, but all that the avenger could do to him was 
to point at him and deride him, saying, “ Lo, a coward, who 
has been forced to flee to Chinigchinich ^ ” This flight, how- 
ever, turned the punishment from the head of the criminal upon 
that of some of his relatives,^ 

The South-Central African Barotse have a city of refuge. 
“ Anyone incurring the king’s wrath, or committing a crime, 
may find safety by fleeing to this town. The man in charge 
of It IS expected to plead for him before the chief, and he can 
then return to his house in peace."* Among the same people 
the tombs of chiefs are sanctuaries or places of refuge,® and this 
IS also the case' among the Kafirs.* So, too, in the monarchical 
states of the Gallas homicides enjoy a legal right of asylum if 
they have succeeded in taking refuge in a hut near the burial- 
place of the king '■ Among the Ovambo in South-Western 
Africa the village of a great chief is abandoned at his death, 
except by the members of a certain family, who remain there to 
prevent it from falling into utter decay. Condemned criminals 
who contrive to escape to one of these deserted villages are safe, 
at least for a time , for not even the chief himself may pursue a 
fugitive into the sacred place** In Congo Fran^ais there are 
several sanctuaries — “ The great one in the Calabar district is 
at Omon. Thither mothers of twins, widows, thieves, and 
slaves fly, and if they reach it arc safe In Ashantee a slave 
who flies to a temple and dashes himself against the fetish cannot 
easily be brought back to his master ® Among the Negroes of 
Accra ci iminals used to “ seat themselves upon the fetish,” that 
IS, place themselves under its protection ; but murderers who 
sought refuge with the fetish were always liable to be delivered 
up to their pursuers® A traveller in the seventeenth centuiy 
tells us that in Fetu, on the Gold Coast, a criminal who 
deserved death was pardofied by taking lefuge in the hut of the . 
high-priest.^® Among the Krumen of the Gram Coast the 
house of the high-priest {bodto) “ is a sanctum to which culprits 
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may betake themselves without the danger of being removed by 
anyone except by the bodu himself.”^ In Usambara a murderer 
cannot be arrested at any of the four places where the great 
wizards of the country reside.* 

In other Muhammedan countries besides Morocco the tombs 
of saints, as also the mosques, are or have been places of refuge.* 
In Persia the great number of such asylums proved so injurious 
to public safety, that about tjje middle of the nineteenth 
century only three mosques were left which were recognised by 
the government as affording protection to criminals of every 
description.* A.mong the Hebrews the right of asylum 
originallv belonged to all altars,* but on the abolition of the 
local altars it was limited to certain cities of refuge.* Accord- 
ing to.the Old Testament manslayers could find sheltei there 
only in the case of involuntary homicide , but this was 
undoubtedly a narrowing of the ancient custom. Many 
heathen sanctuaries of the Phoenicians and S)'ri,'ips retained 
even in Roman times what seems to have been an unlimited 
right of asylum and at certain Aiabian shrines the gi'd like- 
wise gave shelter to all fugitives without distinct o. , and even 
stray or stolen cattle that ’■cached the holy ground coold not be 
reclaimed by their owneis* 

On the Coast of Malabar a ceruin temple m . ' 'd to the 
south-east of Calicut affords protection to tli cves and adulterous 
women belonging to the Brahmin caste, but this privilege is 
reckoned among the sixt} four anati.haram>, or “abuses,” which 
were introduced by Brahinanisni * Among the Kifirs of the 
Hindu-Kush there are several “citK-, of retug.,’’ the largest 
being the village of Meigrom, which ’s almost entne'^ peopled 
by or descendants of persons who liave slam some fellow 

tribesman.’* In the Caucasus holy groves r.ffei u-fuge to 
criminals, as also to animals, which cannoi. be shot there.’* 

Ill Greece many sanctuaiie* posses.sed the right of asylum 
down to the end of paganism, aid a-iv Moi\tion of this right 
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was supposed to be severely punished by the deity.’ According 
to an old tiadition, Romulus established a sanctuary, dedicated 
to some unknown god 01 spirit, on the slope of the Capitoline 
Hill, proclaiming that all who icsorted to it, whether bond or 
free, should be safe * This tradition, and also some other state- 
ments made by Latin writers,' seem to indicate that from 
ancient times certain sacred places in Rome gave shelter to 
refugees ; but it was only in a comparatively late pei lod of 
Roman history that the right of sanctuary, under Greek influ- 
ence, became a recognised institution of some impoitance.^ 
This right was expressly conferred upon the temple which in 
the year 42 b c. was built in honour of C^-sar , ’’ and other 
Imperial temples, as also the statues of emperors, laid claim to 
the same privilege® When Christianity became the leligion of 
the State a similai claim was made bv the chuiches , but a legal 
right of as} lum was only granted to them by Hononus in the 
West and Theodosius in the Last ’ Subsequently it was 
restricted by Justinian, who dccited that all maiislaycrs, 
adultereis, and kidnappers of -women who fled to a chuich 
should be taken out of it.® 

The rmht of sanctuary existed among the pagan Slavs, or 
some of them,® and probably also among the ancient Teutons.’® 
Aftti then conversion to Chiistianity the privilege of asylum 
within the church was recognised in most of their codes In 
the Middle Ages and later, persons who fled to a chuich or to 
ccitain boundaries sui rounding it were, for a time at least, safe 
from all persecution, it being considered ticason against God, an 
offence beyond compensation, to force even the most flagiant 
criminal from His altar. 1 he ordinary of the sacied place, or 
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his official, was the only one who could try to induce him to 
leave it, but if he failed, the utmost that could be done was 
to deny the refugee victuals so that he might go forth 
voluntarily.^ In the ‘Lex Baiuwariorum ’ it is asserted m 
the strongest terms that there is no crime which may not be 
prdoned from the fear of God and reverence for the saints.* 
But the right of sanctuary was gradually subjected to various 
restricti-jiis both by secular legislation and by the Church.* 
Innocentius JII. enjoined rhat refuge should not be given to 
a highway robber or to anybody who devastated cultivated fields 
at night , ‘ and according to Beaumanoir’s ‘ Coutumes du 
Beauvoisis,’ dating from the thirteenth eentury, it was also 
denied to persons guilty of sacrilege or arson ® The Parliament 
of Scotland enacted that whoever took the, protection of the 
Church for homicide should be requised to come out and 
undergo an assize, that it might be found whether it was com- 
mitted of “ forethought felony ” or in “ chaiidcmclle '* , ami 
only in the Utter case was he to be lestortd to the sanctuary, 
the sheriff being directed t'- give him seciint/ to that effect 
before requiring him to leave it In England, in .nt reign of 
Heniy VIII., there were tcitain pUrcs winch w-eie llowed to 
be “places of tuition and privilege,” m addition to chiiahcsand 
their preciiicfs Thet wire in fictiilies of perm'' it lefuge 
for persons who should, "...cording to jiKicnt usage, have 
abjured the realm, after tliey had fled in the nrd'iiary way to 
a church. There was governor in each of these pnvi! ged 
places, charged with the dutv of musterir.g ever' day his men, 
who were not to exceed twenty in cm h town ai who had to 
wear a badge whenever tlu\ appeared tail of doors Put when 
these regulations wen niadc, the protection of sanctuary was 
taken away f'-oin peisons guihv « f miiidei, mpe, inngl.ii v, high- 
way robbery, or arson The 'aw of sanctuary was then left 
unchanged till the reign oi J ones T , when, in theory, the 
privilege in que.lion was altogi'li'..' !• I t<i criiii.nals.’ Yet 
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as a matter of fact, asylums continued to exist in England so 
late as the reign of George L, when that of St. Peter’s at West- 
minster was demolished.^ In the legislation of Sweden the last 
reference to the privilege of sanctuary is found in an enactment 
of 1528.* In France it was abolished by an ordannance of 
1539® In Spain it existed even in the nineteenth century.* 
Not long ago the most important churches in Abyssinia,* the 
monastery of Aflaf Woira in the same country,® and the quarter 
in Gondar where the head of the Abyssinian clergy has his 
residence,^ were reported to be asylums for criminals. And the 
same is the case with the old Christian churches among the 
Suanetians of the Caucasus.® 

The right of sanctuary has been ascribed to various 
causes. Obviously erroneous is the suggestion that places 
of refuge were established with a view to protecting 
unintentional offenders from punishment or revenge.® 
The restriction of the privilege of sanctuary to cases of 
accidental injuries is not at all general, and where it occurs 
it is undoubtedly an innovation due to moral or social 
considerations. Very frequently this privilege has been 
attributed to a desire to give time for the first heat of 
resentment to pass over before the injured party could 
seek redress.'® But although I admit that such a desire 
may have helped to preserve the right of asylum where 
it has once come into existence, I do not believe that it 
could account for the origin of this right. We should 
remember that the privilege of sanctuary not only affords 
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temporary protection to the refugee, but in many cases 
altogether exempts him from punishment or retaliation, 
and that shelter is given even to animals which have fled 
to a sacred place. And, if the theory referred to were 
correct, how could we explam the fact that the right of 
asylum is particularly attached to sanctuaries f 

It has been said that the right of sanctuary bears 
testimony to the power of certain places to transmit their 
virtues to those who entered them.^ But we have no 
evidence that the fugitive is supposed to partake of the 
sanctity of the place which shelters him. In Morocco 
persons who are permanently attached to mosques or the 
shrines of saints are generally regarded as more or less 
holy, but this is never the case with casual visitors or 
suppliants ; hence it is hardly for fear of rhc lofugce tlui 
his pursuer refrains from laying hands on him Professor 
Robertson Smith has stated p.-ti of the tr.it’. ui saying 
that “ the assertion of a man’s undoubted rigiit as against 
a fugitive at the sanctuary is regarded as an < ncruachment 
on its holiness."- Tlie’’^ is an almost m .muiive fear 
not only of shedding blood,® but of disturbing the peace 
in a holy place ; and if it is improper to commit any act 
of violence in the hou«c of another mm* it is naturally 
considered equally offensive, and also ii^'nitely more 
dangerous, to do so in the homestead of a siq ..rnatural 
being. In the Tonsra Islands, for instance, “ ir is for- 
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bidden to quarrel or fight upon consecrated ground.”^ 
But this is only one aspect of the matter ; another, equally 
important, still calls for an explanation. Why should 
the gods or saints themselves be so anxious to protect 
criminals who have sought refuge in their sanctuaries f 
Why do they not deliver them up to justice through 
their earthly representatives ? 

The answer lies in certain ideas which refer to human 
as well as divine protectors of refugees. The god or 
saint IS in exactly the same position as a man to whose 
house a person has fled for shelter. Among various 
peoples the domicile of the chief or king is an asylum for 
criminals ; ^ nobody dares to attack a man who is sheltered 
by so mighty a personage, and from what has been said 
above, in connection with the rules of hospitality, it is 
also evident why the chief or king feels himsdf compelled 
to protect him. By being m close contact with his host, 
the suppliant is able to transfer to him a dangerous curse. 
Sometimes a criminal can in a similar way be a danger to 
the king even from a distance, or by meeting him, and 
must in consequence be pardoned. In Madagascar an 
offender escaped punishment if he could obtain sight of 
the sovereign, whether before or after conviction ; hence 
criminals at work on the highroad were ordered to 
withdraw when the sovereign was known to be coming 
by.® Among the Bam haras “ une fois la sentence 
prononcee, si le condamne parvient a cracher sur un 
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prince, non-seulement sa personne est sacr^e, mais elle est 
nourrie, log^e, etc., par le grand seigneur qui a eu 
I’imprudence de se tenir k portae de cet Strange 
projectile.”^ In Usambara even a murderer is safe as 
soon as he has touched the person of the king.* Among 
the Marutse and neighbouring tribes a person who is 
accused of any crime receives pardon if he lays a cupa — 
the fossilised base of a conical shell, which is the most 
highly valued of aU their instruments — at the feet of his 
chief ; and a miscreant likewise escapes punishment if he 
reaches and throws himself on the king’s drums.® On 
the Slave Coast “ criminals who are doomed to death are 
always gagged, because if a man should speak to the king 
he must be pardoned.”^ In Ashantee, if an offender 
should succeed in swearing on the king’s life, he must be 
pardoned, because such an oath is believed to involve 
danger to the king ; hence knives are driven through the 
cheeks from opposite sides, over the tongue, to prevent 
him from speaking.® So also among the Romans, accord- 
ing to an old Jewish writer, a person condemned to death 
was gagged to prevent him from cursing the bng.® 
Fear of the curses pronounced by a dissatisfied refugee 
likewise, m all probability, underlay certain other customs 
whidi prevailed in Rome. A servant or slave who 
came and fell down at the feet of Jupiter’s high-priest, 
taking hold of his knees, was for that day freed from the 
whip ; and if a prisoner with irons and bolts at his feet 
succeeded in approaching the high-priest in his house, he 
was let loose and his fetters were thrown into the road, 
not through t'he door, hut iiotn. the looi.'* Moteovei, Vi a 
criminal who had been sentenced to death accidentally 
met a Vestal virgin on his way to the place of execution, his 
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life was saved.^ So sensitive to imprecations were both 
Jupiter’s high-priest and the priestesses of Vesta, that the 
Praetor was never allowed to compel them to take an 
oath.® Now, as a refugee may by his curse force a king or a 

E riest or any other man with whom he establishes some 
ind of contact to protect him, so he may in a similar 
manner constrain a god or saint as soon as he has entered 
his sanctuary. According to the Moorish expression he is 
then m the ‘ar of the saint, and the saint is bound to pro- 
tect him, just as a host is bound to protect his guest. It is 
not only men that have to fear the curses of dissatisfied 
refugees. Let us once more remember the words 
which Aeschylus puts into the mouth of Apollo, when 
he declares his intention to assist his suppliant, Orestes : — 
“ Terrible both among men and gods is the wrath of a 
refugee, when one abandons him with intent.” ® 

' Plutarch, Nunia, *5 • Aeschylus, Eumemdes *3* sag 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

DUTIES TO GODS {cOtlcludei) 

Supernatural beings are widely believed to have a 
feeling of their worth and dignity. They are sensitive to 
insults and disrespect, they demand submissiveness and 
homage. 

“ The gods of the Gold Coast,” says Major Ellis, “ are 
jealous gods, jealous of their dignity, jealous of the adula- 
tion and offerings paid to them ; and there is nothing 
they resent so much as any slight, whether intentional or 
accidental, which may be offered them. . . . There 
is nothing that offends them so deeply as to ignore them, 
or question their power, or laugh at them.” The wrath 
of Yahveh burst forth with vehemence whenever his 
honour or sanctity was in the least violated, however un- 
intentionally.® Many peoples consider it insulting and 
dangerous merely to point at one of the celestial bodies ; ® 
and among the North American Indians it is a wide- 
spread belief that, if anybody points at the rainbow, the 
finger will wither or become misshapen.* 

Nor is it to supernatural danger only that a person ex- 
poses himself by irreverence to a god, but in many cases 
he is also punished by his fellow men. On the Slave Coast 
insults to a god “ are always resented and punished by the 
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priests and worshippers of that god, it beii^ the^ duty to 
guard his honour.” ^ Among the ancient Peruvians * and 
Hebrews,® as also among Christian nations up to com- 
paratively recent times, blasphemy was a capital offence. 
In England, in the reign of Henry VIII., a boy of fifteen 
was burned because he had spoken, much after the fashion 
of a parrot, some idle words affecting the sacrament of 
the altar, Avhich he had chanced to hear but of which he 
could not have understood the meaning.* According to 
Muhammedan law a person guilty of blasphemy is to be 
put to death without delay, even though he profess 
himself repentant, as adequate repentance for such a sin is 
deemed impossible.® These and similar laws are rooted in 
the idea that the god is personally offended by the insult. 
It was the Lord himself who made the law that he who 
blasphemed His name should be stoned 4o death by all 
the congregation.® “ Blasphemy,” says Thomas Aquinas, 
“ as being an offence directly against God, outweighs 
murder, which is an offence against our neighbour .... 
The blasphemer intends to wound the honour of God.”’ 
That blasphemy is, or should be, punished not as a sin 
against the deity but as an offence against the religious 
feelings of men, is an idea of quite modern origin. ' 

In many cases it is considered offensive to a supernatural 
being merely to mention his name. Sometimes the name 
is tabooed on certain occasions only or in ordinary con- 
versation, sometimes it is not to be pronounced at all. 

In Morocco the (jtnn) must not be referred to by 
name in the afternoon and evening after the ‘dsar. If 
speaking of them at all, the people then make use of some 
circumlocution ; the Berbers of Southern Morocco call 
them wld-tiidntn, “ those others,” or wld-urd-hlr'nin, 
“ those unseen,” or wU-tntl-tisnt, " those who shun salt.” 
The Greenlanders dare not pronounce the name of a glacier 
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as they row past it, for fear lest it should be offended and 
throw off an iceberg.^ Some North American Indians 
believe that if, when travelling, they mention the names of 
rocks or islands or rivers, they wiU have much rain or be 
wrecked or be devoured by some monster in the river.* 
The Omahas, again, “ are very careful not to use names 
which they regard as sacred on ordinary occasions ; and no 
one dares to sing sacred songs except the chiefs and old 
men at the proper times.”® Some other Indians con- 
sidered it a profanation to mention the name of their 
highest divinity.* Among certain Australian natives 
the elders of the tribe impart to the youth, on his 
initiation, the name of the god TharamQlQn ; but there is 
such a disinclination to pronounce his name that, in 
speaking of him, they generally use elliptical expressions, 
such as “ He,” “ the man,” or “ the name I told you of,” 
and the women only know him by the name of Papang 
(father).® The Marutse and allied tribes along the 
Zambesi shrink from mentioning the real name of their 
chief god Nyambe and therefore substitute for it the word 
molemo, which has a very comprehensive meaning, denot- 
ing, besides God, all kinds of good and evil ^irits, medi- 
cines, poisons, and amulets.® According to Cicero, there 
was a god, a son of Nilus, whose name the Egyptians 
considered it a crime to pronounce and Herodotus is 
unwilling to mention the name of Osins on two occasions 
when he is speaking of him.® The divine name of 
Indra was secret, the real name of Agni was unknown.® 
The gods of Brahmanism have mystic names, which 
nobody dares to speak.^® The real name of Confucius 
is so sacred that it is a statutable offence in China to 
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pronounce it ; and the name of the supreme god of the 
Chinese is equally tabooed. “ Tien” they say, “ means 
properly only the material heaven, but it also means 
Shang-Te (supreme ruler, God) ; for, as it is not lawful 
to use his name lightly, we name him by his residence, 
which is in Uen” ^ The “ great name ” of Allah is 
a secret name, known only to prophets, and possibly 
to some great saints.® Yahveh said, “ Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ; for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name 
in vain ” ; ® and orthodox Jews avoid mentioning the 
word Yahveh altogether.^ Among Christian nations, 
as Professor Nyrop observes, there is a common disin- 
clination to use the word “ God ” or its equivalents in 
everyday speech. The English say good instead of God 
(“ good gracious,” “ my goodness,” “ thank goodness ”) ; 
the Germans, Potz instead of Gotts (“ Potz Welt,” “ Potz 
Wetter,” “ Potz Blitz ”) ; the French, bleu instead of Dieu 
(“ corbleu,” “ morbleu,” “ sambleu ”) ; the Spaniards, 
brios or dtez instead of Dios (“ voto i brios,” “ juro a 
brios,” “ par diez ”).® 

These taboos have sprung from fear. There is, first, 
something uncanny in mentioning the name of a super- 
natural being, even apart from any definite ideas connected 
with the act. But to do so is also supposed to summon 
him or to attract his attention, and this may be considered 
dangerous, especially if he is looked upon as malevolent or 
irritable, as is generally the case with the Moorish jniin. 
The uncanny feeling or the notion of danger readily leads 
to the belief that the supernatural being feels offended if 
his name is pronounced ; we have noticed a similar associa- 
tion of thought in connection with the names of the deid. 
But a god may also have good reason for wishing that his 
name should not be used lightly or taken in vain. Accord- 


'■ Friend, ' Euphemism and Tabu 
in China,' in I'olk-Lore Record, iv 76 
Cf Edkins, Religion in China, p 72 
* SeW, Faith of Isldm,-p 185 Lane, 
Modem Egyptians, p 273 
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ing to primitive ideas a person’s nan^e is a part of his 
personality, hence the holiness of a god may be polluted by 
his name being mentioned in profane conversation. More- 
over, it may be of great importance for him to prevent his 
name from being divulged, as magic may be wrought on a 
person through his name just as easily as through any part 
of his body. In early civilisation there is a common 
tendency to keep the real name of a human individual 
secret so that sorcerers may not make an evil use of it ; ^ 
and it is similarly believed that gods must conceal their 
true names lest other gods or men should be able to 
conjure with them.® The great Egyptian god Rd declared 
that the name which his father and mother had given him 
remained hidden in his body since his birth, so that no 
magician might have magic power over him.® The list 
of divine names possessed by the Roman pontiffs in their 
tndigitamenta was a magical instrument which laid at their 
mercy all the forces of the spirit world ; * and we are told 
that the Romans kept the name of their tutelary god secret 
in order to prevent their enemies from drawing him away 
by pronouncing it.® There is a Muhammedan tradition 
that whosoever calls upon Allah by his “ great name ” will 
obtain all his desires, being able merely by mentioning it to 
raise the dead to life, to kill the living, in fact to perform 
any miracle he pleases.® 


One of the greatest insults which can be offered a god 
IS to deny his existence. Plutarch was astonished at 
people’s saying that atheism is impiety, while at the same 
time they attribute to gods all kinds of less creditable 
qualities. “ I for my part,” he adds, “ would much 
rather have men to say of me that there never was a 
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Plutarch at all, nor is now, than to &zy that Plutarch is a 
man inconstant, fickle, easily moved to anger, revengeful 
for trifling provocations, vexed at small things.” ^ But 
Plutarch seems to have forgotten that a jperson is always 
most sensitive on his weak points, and that the weakest 
point in a god is his existence. Religious intolerance js 
in a large measure the result of that feeling of uncertainty 
which can hardly be eradicated even by the strongest will 
to believe. It is a means of self-persuasion in a case 
where such persuasion is sorely needed. Moreover, a 
god who is not believed to exist can be no object of 
worship, and to be worshipped is commonly held to be the 
chief ambition of a god. But atheism is a sin of civilisa- 
tion. Uncultured people are ready to believe that all 
supernatural beings they hear of also exist. 

Some gods are extremely ungenerous towards all 
those who do not recognise them, and only them, as 
thetr gods. To believe in Ahura Mazda was the first 
duty which Zoroastrianism required of a man ; it was 
Angra Mainyu, the evil spirit, that had countcrcreated the 
sill of unbelief.* Doubt destroyed even the effects of 
good actions indeed, only the true believer was to be 
regarded as a man.* The faithful were summoned to 
a war to the death against the opposing spirits, the Daevas, 
and their followers.® And to ]udge from ancient writers, 
the Persians, when they came into contact with nations of 
another religion, also carried into practice the intolerant 
spirit of their own.® Yahveh said : — “ Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me. . . . Thou shalt not bow down 
thyself to them, nor serve them ; for I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God.”^ In the pre-prophetic period the 
existence of other gods was recognised,® but they were not 

* Plntanl), De supers, tiiione, lo Fr&msche Alterthumskunde, in 692 

® Vetididdd, i 8 16 • Spiegel, op ett 111 708 
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to be worshipped by Yahveh’s people. Nor was any mercy 
to be shown to their followers, for Yahveh was “ a man of 
war.” ' The God of Christianity inherited his jealousy. 
In the name of Christ wars were waged, not, it is true, 
for the purpose of exterminating unbelievers, but with a 
view to converting them to a faith which alone could save 
their souls from eternal perdition. So far as the aim of 
the persecution is concerned we can thus notice a distinct 

? rogress in humanity. But whilst the punishment which 
ahveh inflicted upon the devotees of other gods was 
merely temporal and restricted to a comparatively small 
number of people — he took notice of such foreign nations 
only uhich came within his sphere of interests, — Christ- 
ianity was a proselytising religion on a large scale, anxious 
to save but equally ready to condemn to everlasting 
torments all those who refused iu accept it, nay even the 
milliards of men who had ne' - 1 heard of ir. In this 
point Christianity was even mor' intolerant than the 
Koran itself, which doe? not absolutely confi"' salvation 
to the believers in Allah and Ins Prophet bat leaves some 
hope of it to Jews, Christians, and Sabseaiis, though all 
other infidels are hopelesdy lost.® 

That Muhainmedanisin has in course of time become 
the most fanatical of cxistmp religions is due :o political 
rather than religious causes For a thousand years the 
Christian and Muhammedan world were engaged in a 
deadly contest, in which the former came off victorious. 
Most nations confessing Islam have cither lost their inde- 
pendence or are on the verge of losing it. The memory 
of past defeats and cruelties, the present state of subjec- 
tion or national weakness, the fear of the future — are all 
factors which must be taken into account when we judge 
of Moslem fanaticism. In its younger days Islam was 
undoubtedly, not only in theory but in practice, less 
intolerant than its great rival, Christian subjects of 
Muhammedan rulers being on the whole treated with 

* Exodus, XV 3 
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consideration.^ Earlier travellers in Arabia also^ speak 
favourably of the tolerance of its inhabitants. Niebuhr 
was able to write : — “ I never saw that the Arabs have any 
hatred for those of a different religion. They, however, 
regard them with much the same contempt with which 
Christians look upon the Jews in Europe .... The 
Mahometans in India appear to be even more tolerant 
than those of Arabia .... The Mussulmans in general 
do not persecute men of other religions, when they have 
nothing to fear from them, unless in the case of an inter- 
course of gallantry with a Mahometan woman.” * In 
China the Muhammedans live amicably with the infidel, 
regarding their Buddhist neighbours “ with a kindly 
feeling which it would be hard to find in a mixed 
community of Catholics and Evangelicals.” ® Muham- 
medanism looks upon the founder of Christianity with 
profound reyerence, as one of the apostles of God, as 
the only man without sin. Christian writers, on the 
other hand, till the middle of the eighteenth century 
universally treated Muhammed as a false prophet and rank 
impostor. Luther called him “ a devil, and a first-born 
child of Satan,” whilst Melanchthon was inclined to see in 
him both Gog and Magog.* 

Equal in enormity with the sin of not believing in a 
certain god is sometimes the sin of having a false belief 
about him. It seems strange that a god should be so 
easily offended as to punish with the utmost severity those 
who hold erroneous notions regarding some attribute of 
his which in no way affects his honour or glory, or regard- 
ing some detail of ritual. Thomas Aquinas himself admits 
that the heretic intends to take the word of Christ, although 
he fails “ in the election of articles whereon to take that 
word.” But it is in this election that his sin consists. 

* See von Kremer, CulturgeschichU ’Lane-Poole, Studies in a Mosque, 
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Instead of choosing those articles which are truly taught 
by Christ, he chooses those which his own mind suggests 
to him. Thus he perverts the doctrines of Christ, and in 
consequence deserves not only to be separated from the 
Church by excommunication, but to be banished from the 
world by death.^ Moreover, the heretic is an apostate, a 
traitor who may be forced to pay the vow which he has 
once taken,® The extreme rigour of this sophistical 
argumentation can only be understood in connection with 
its historical surroundings. It presupposes a Church 
which not only regards itself as the sole possessor of 
divine truth, but whose cohesion and power depend upon 
a strict adherence to its doctrines.® Nor was it a religious 
motive only that induced Christian sovereigns to persecute 
heretics. Certain heresies, as Manichaiism and Donatism, 
were expressly declared to affect the common welfare ; * 
and the Frankish kings treated heretics not only as 
rebels against the Church, but as traitors to the State, 
as confederates of hostile Visigoths or Burgundians 
or Lombards.® 

Whilst intolerance is a characteristic of all monotheistic 
religions which attribute human passions and emotions to 
their godhead, polytheism is by nature tolerant. A god 
who is always used to share with other gods the worship 
of his believers cannot be a very jealous god. The pious 
Hennepin was struck by the fact that Red Indians were 
“ incapable of taking away any person’s life out of hatred 
to his religion.” ® Among the natives of the African Gold 
and Slave Coasts, though a man must show outward 
respect for the gods so as not to provoke calamities, he 
may worship many gods or none, just as he pleases. 
“ There is perfect liberty of thought in matters of 
religion. ... At this stage, man tolerates any form of 
religion that tolerates others ; and as he thinks it perfectly 
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natural that different people should worship different gods, 
he does not attempt to force his own personal opinions 
upon anyone, or to establish conformity of ideas. On 
the Slave Coast even a sacrilege committed by a European 
is usually regarded with indifference, as the gods of a 
country are supposed to be concerned about the actions of 
the people of that country only.® “ The characteristics of 
Natural Religion,” says Sir Alfred Lyall, “ the con- 
ditions of its existence as we see it in India, are complete 
liberty and material tolerance ; there is no monopoly either 
of divine powers or even of sacerdotal privilege.” ® In 
China the hatred of foreigners has not its root m religion. 
The Catholics residing there were left undisturbed until 
they began to meddle with the civil and social institutions 
of the country , '* and the difficulty in persuading the 
Chinese to embrace Christianity is said by a missionary to 
be due to their notion that one religion is as good as 
another provided that it has a good moral code.® Among 
the early Greeks and Romans it was a principle that the 
religion of the State should be the religion of the people, 
as Its welfare was supposed to depend upon a strict 
observance of the established cult ; but the gods cared for 
external worship rather than for the beliefs of their 
worshippers, and evidently took little notice even of ex- 
pressed opinions. Philosophers openly despised the very 
rites which they both defended and practised ; and religion 
was more a pretext than a real motive for the persecutions 
of men like Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Socrates, and Aris- 
totle ® So also the measures by which the Romans in earlier 
times repressed the introduction of new religions were 
largely suggested by worldly considerations ; “ they grew 
out of that intense national spirit which sacrificed every 

^ Ellis, Yortiha-sf^eaknif; Peoples of zn lierltn, 1 90 
the Slave Coasi p ->95 See also E,be-speaking Peoples, p 8i 
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other interest to the State, and resisted every form of 
innovation, whether secular or religious, that could impair 
the unity of the national type, and dissolve the discipline 
which the predominance of the military spirit and the 
stern government of the Republic had formed.” ^ It has 
also been sufficiently proved that the persecutions of the 
Christians during the pagan Empire sprang from motives 
quite different from religious intolerance. Liberty of 
worship was a general principle of the Imperial rule. 'I'hat 
it was denied the Christians was due to their own aggres- 
siveness, as also to political suspicion. They grossly 
insulted the pagan cult, denouncing it as the worship of 
demons, and every calamity which fell upon the Empire was 
in consequence regarded by the populace as the righteous 
vengeance of the offended gods Their proselytism 
disturbed the peace of families and towns. Their secret 
meetings aroused suspicion of political danger ; and this 
suspicion was increased by the doctrines tliey professed. 
They considered the Roman Empire a manifestation of 
Antichrist, they looked forward with longing to its destruc- 
tion, and many of them refused to take part m its defence. 
The greatest and best among the pagans spoke of the 
Christians as “ enemies,” or “ haters of the human race.” ® 
The same difference in toleration between monotheistic 
and polytheistic religions shows itself in their different 
attitudes towards witchcraft. A monotheistic religion is 
not necessarily averse from magic ; its god may be supposed 
to have created magical as w’ell as natural energy, and 
also to have given mankind permission to utilise it in a 
proper manner. Both Christianity in its earlier phases and 
Muhammedanism are full of magical practices expressly 
sanctioned by their theology — for instance, the use made 
of sacred words and of the relics of saints. But besides 
this sort of magic there is another kind — witchcraft, in the 
narrow sense of the term, — ^which is ascribed to the 

^ Lecky, History of European say. The ' Church in the Roman 
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assistance of exorcised spirits, regarded not as tKe wiling 
agents but as the adversaries of God ; and this practice is 
naturally looked upon as highly offensive to His feelings. 
In Christianity witchcraft was esteemed the most horrible 
form of impiety.^ The religious law of the Hebrews — 
which generally prohibited all practices that savoured of 
idolatry, such as soothsaying and oracles — ^punished 
witches and wizards with death.® Islam disapproves of all 
magic which is practised with the assistance of evil spirits, or 
jtnn, although such magic is very prevalent and popularly 
tolerated in Muhammedan countries.® Among poly- 
theistic peoples, again, witchcraft is certainly in many cases 
treated with great severity ; a large number of uncivilised 
races punish it with death,* and among some of them it is 
the only offence which is capital.® But then witchcraft is 
punished because it is considered destructive to human life 
or welfare.® “ In Africa,” says Mr. Rowley, “ there is 
what is regarded as lawful as well as unlawful witchcraft, 
the lawful being practised professedly for the welfare of 
mankind, and in opposition to the unlawful, which is re- 
sorted to for man’s injury.” But “ the purposes of witch- 

* Le*. Htslorv of the Inquisition, riitse) Casalis, liasutos, p 229 
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craft are now generally wicked; its processes generally 
involve moral guilt ; the spirits invoked are, for the most 
part, avowedly evil and maleficent.” ^ Among the Gaika 
tribe of the Kafirs “ witchcraft is supposed to be an 
influence for evil, possessed by one individual over another, 
or others.” ® Among the Bondeis “ the meaning of 
witchcraft is simply murder.”® That witchcraft, as a 
malicious practice, must be a grave and at the same time 
frequent offence among savages, is obvious from the 
common belief that death, disease, and misfortunes of 
every description are caused by it. From a similar point of 
view it is condemned by polytheistic nations of a higher 
type. Among the Aztecs of ancient Mexico anybody who 
employed sorcery or incantations for the purpose of doing 
haim to the community or to individuals was sacrificed to 
the gods. * The Chinese Penal Code punishes with death 
those who have been convicted of writing and editing 
books of sorcery, or of employing spells and incantations, 
“ in order to agitate and influence the minds of the 
people.” ® But, according to Mr. Dennys, the liatred of 
witches and wizards cherished in the West does not seem 
to exist in China ; “ those reputed to possess magic 
powers are regarded with dread, but it is rare to hear of 
any of them coming to untimely end by mob \ iolence.” ® 
The Laws of Hammurabi, the ancient Babylonian legisla- 
tor, enjoin that “ if a man weave a spell and put a ban upon 
a man, and has not justified himself, he that wove the spell 
upon him shall be put to death.” ^ It is said in ‘ Vishnu 
Purina ’ that he who practises magical rites “ for the harm 
of others ” is punished in the hell called Krimisa.® Among 
the ancient Teutons not every kind of magic but only 
such as was considered of injurious nature was criminal.® 
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In Rome, also, what was deemed harmless magic was 
left undisturbed, whereas, according to the ‘ Law of 
the Twelve Tables,’ “ he who affects another by magical 
arts or with poisonous drugs ” is to be put to death ; ^ and 
during the Empire persons were severely persecuted for 
political astrology or divination practised with a view to 
discovering the successors to the throne * Plato writes in 
his ‘ Laws ’ : — “ He who seems to be the sort of man who 
injures others by magic knots or enchantments or incanta- 
tions or any of the like practices, if he be a prophet or 
divine, let him die ; and, if not being a prophet, he be 
convicted of witchcraft, as in the previous case, let the 
court fix what he ought to pay or suffer.” ® As Mr. Lecky 
justly remarks, both in Greece and Rome the measures 
taken against witchcraft seem to have been almost entirely 
free from religious fanaticism, the magician being punished 
because he injured man and not because he offended God.* 
Sometimes we find even among a polytheistic people that 
sorcery is particularly opposed by its priesthood ; ® but the 
reason for this is no doubt hatred of rivals rather than 
religious zeal. Miss Kingsley, however, does not think that 
the dislike of witchcraft in West Africa at large has 
originally anything to do with the priesthood.® 

The religious intolerance which has accompanied the 
rise of monotheism is, as wc have just observed, the result 
of the nature attributed to its godhead. But the 
evolution of religion does not end with the triumph of a 
jealous and irritable heavenly despot. There is a later 
stage where men believe in a god or supernatural power 
which is absolutely free from all human weakness, and in 
such a religion intolerance has no place. It has been said 
that the tolerant spirit of Buddhism'^ is due to religious 
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indifference,^ but the original cause of it seems to be the 
absence of a personal god ; and the increasing tolerance of 
modern Christianity is undoubtedly connected with the 
more ethical view it takes of the Deity when compared 
with the opinions of earlier ages. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that religious toleration does not mean 
passive indifference with regard to dissenting religious 
ideas. The tolerant man may be a great propagandist. He 
may do his utmost to eradicate, by means of persuasion, 
what he considers to be a false belief. He may even resort 
to stronger measures against those who do mischief in the 
name of their religion. But he does not persecute any- 
body for the sake of his faith ; nor does he believe in an 
intolerant and persecuting god. 

Supernatural beings, according to the belief of many 
races, desire to be worshipped not only because they 
depend upon human care for their subsistence or comfort, 
but because worship is an act of homage. We have seen 
that sacrifice, after losing its original significance, still 
survives as a reverent offering. So also prayer is 
frequently a tribute to the self-regarding pride of the god 
to whom It IS addressed. A supplication is an act of 
humility, more or less flattering to the person r.ppcaled to 
and especially gratifying where, as in the case of a god, the 
granting of the request entails no deprivation or loss, but 
on the contrary is rewarded by the worshipper. More- 
over, the request is very commonly accompanied by 
reverential epithets or words of eulogy ; and praise, nay 
even flattery, is just as pleasant to superhuman as to 
human ears. Gods are addressed as great or mighty, as 
lords or kings, as fathers or grandfathers.® A prayer of 
the ancient Peruvians began with the following words : — 
“ O conquering Viracocha ! Ever present Viracocha ! 
Thou art in the ends of the earth without equal ! ” ® 

^ Forbes, op cit p 322 Cf five Peoples, p 105 
Kuenen.Hibberi Leefureson National • de Molma, ‘ p'ables and Riles nf 

Religions and Universal Religions, the Yncas,' in Narratives of the Riles 
p 290 and Laws of the 1 ncas, p 33 

• See Brmton, Religions of Pnmi- 
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The ancient Egyptians flattered their gods,^ the Vedic and 
Zoroastrian hymns are full of praise. Muhammedans 
invoke Allah by sentences such as, “ God is great,” “ God 
is merciful,” “ God is he who seeth and heareth.” Words 
of praise, as well as words of thanks, addressed to a god, 
may certainly be the expressions of unreflecting admiration 
or gratitude, free from all thought of pleasing him ; but 
where laudation is demanded by the god as a price for 
good services, it is simply a tribute to his vanity. There 
is a Chinese story which amusingly illustrates this little 
weakness of so many gods : — ^At the hottest season of the 
year there was a heavy fall of snow at Soochow. The 
people, in their consternation, went to the temple of the 
Great Prince to pray. Then the spirit moved one of them 
to say, “ You now address me as Your Honour. Make 
it Your Excellency, and, though I am but a lesser deity, 
it may be well worth your while to do so.” Thereupon 
the people began to use the latter term, and the snow 
stopped at once.* The Hindus say that by praise a person 
may obtain from the gods whatever he desires.® 

We have different means of gratifying a person’s 
self-regarding pride : one is to praise him, another is to 
humiliate ourselves. Both have been adopted by men 
with reference to their gods. Besides hymns of praise 
there are hymns of penitence, the object of which is 
largely to appease the angry feelings of offended gods. 
Prayers for remission of sins form a whole literature 
among peoples like that of the Vedic age, the Chaldeans,^ 
and the Hebrews, who commonly regarded calamities to 
which men were subject not as the result of an inexor- 
able fate nor as the machinations of evil spirits, but 
as divine punishments. According to early ideas, as 
we have seen, sin is a substance charged with injurious 

^ Amclmeau L'ivolution des idies * Zimmem, Babvlomsche Busspsal- 
tnorales dans I'^gypte anctenne, p men, passim Murdter-Delitzsch, 

214 Geschichte Babylomens und Assy- 

• Giles, Strange Stories from a rtens, p 38 sq Dehtzsch, Wo lag das 

Chinese Studio, 11 294 Parodies ^ p 86 Hommel, Die 

• Ward, View of the History, Litera- semitischen Volker und Sprachen, p 

ture, and Religion of the Hindoos, u 315 sqq Meyer, Geschichte des 

69 Alterthums, 1 178 
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energy, from which the infected person tries to rid 
himself by mechanical means.*^ But at the same time the 
effect of sin is conceived as a divine punishment, and this 
suggests atonement. In the Rig-Veda we not only hear of 
the removal of sins by magical operations, but the gods 
are requested to free the sufferer from his sin.® 

Gods are fond of prayers not only as expressions of 
humility or repentance but for other reasons as well. 
In early religion a prayer is commonly connected 
tvith an offering, since the god is not supposed to 
bestow his favours gratuitously.® By the call contained 
in it he is invited to partake of the offering, or his atten- 
tion is drawn to it.* “ Compassionate father ! ” says the 
Tanna priest when he dffers first-fruits to a deified 
ancestor ; “ here is some food for you, eat it, and be 
kind to us on account of it ! ” ® In one of the Pahlavi 
texts it is said that when the guardian spirits of the 
righteous are invited they accept the sacrifice, whereas if 
they are not invited “ they go up the height of a spear 
and will remain.” ® Throughout the Yasts w e iicar of 
the claims of deities to be worshipped with sacrifices in 
which they are invoked by their own names and with the 
proper words.’ Mithra complains, “ If men would 
worship me with a sacrifice in which I were invoked by 
my own name, as they worship the othci Yazatas with 
sacrifices m which they are invoked by their own names, 
then I would come to the faithful at the appointed time.”* 


* Supra, i Si sijq 

* Sec Oldenberjt, Vte Ueltgion des 
Veda, pp 292, 296, ^17 <:q 

’ Tylor, Primitive Culture, 11 364 
sqg GeoTgi, Russia, lu 272 (shaman- 
istiL peojilcs of Siberia) Maspero, 
itudes de myihologie et d’ archiologie 
igypttenves, 1 163 , Idem, Dawn of 
Civihtation, p 124, n 5 (ancient 
Egyptians)- Darmesteter, in Sacred 
Books of the hast iv (isted)p Ixix 
(Zoroastrians) Oldcnberg, op cit p 
430 sqq , Barth, Religions of India, 
p 34 (Vedic people) Donaldson, 
* Expiatory and Substitutionary 
Sacnfices of the Greeks,' in Trans 


Roy Soc l.dinburgh, xxvii 430 
Gnmm, lenlomc Mythology, 1 29 
Among the Kafirs of Natal " a 
soldier woundeil in battle would 
onlj' pray if liis hurt were slight , 
but if it were serious, he would vow 
a sacrifice on his return, naming 
perhaps the particular beast " 
(Shooter, Kafirs of Natal, p 164) 

* Cf Bnnton, Religions of Primi- 
tive Peoples, p 104 , 

* Turner, Nineteen Years in Poly- 
nesia, p 88 

* Sh&yast Ld-Shdyast, ix 12 

’ Yasts, viii 23 sqq , x. 30 

* Ibid X 55 Cf ibid X 74 
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According to Vedic and Zoroastrian texts the gods were 
purified, strengthened, and encouraged not only by 
offerings but by prayers, although it is difficult in this 
respect to distinguish between two elements in one and 
the same rite which are so closely interwoven with each 
other.^ By his invocations man assists the gods in their 
combats with evil demons, he sends his prayer between 
the earth and the heavens there to smite the fiends.^ In a 
Vedic hymn the people are exhorted to “ sing to Indra a 
song very destructive to the demons.” ® By pronouncing 
the praise of Asha, Zarathustra brings the Daevas to 
naught ; ^ by mentioning the name of Ahura Mazda their 
malice is most effectually destroyed.® Thus prayer may 
be a religious duty also on account of the magic efficacy 
ascribed to it, and the same is the case with incantations 
directed against evil spirits. 

In earlier chapters we have often noticed how curses 
gradually develop into genuine prayers, and may 

a prayer develop into a curse or spell. Dr. Rivers observes 
that the formula; used in Toda magic have the form of 
prayers.® So also Assyrian incantations are often dressed 
in the robe of supplication, and end with the formula, 
“ Do so and so, and I shall gladden thine heart and worship 
thee in humility.”’ Vedic texts which were not originally 
meant as charms became so afterwards. Incantations are 
comparatively rare in the Rig-Veda, and seem even to be 
looked upon as objectionable, but towards the end of the 
Vedic period the reign of Brahma, the power of prayer, as 
the supreme god in the Indian Pantheon began to dawn.® 


* Sec Bergaigne, La religion v(- 
dique,\\ 2S7. 25c, 273 sgj .Zimmer, 
AUivdischcs Leben, p 337 sqq , 
Olclciibcig, Itehgion dcs I cda.p 437, 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p 60 , 
Meyer, Gcschichte des Alterthums, 1 
534 sq (Zoroastrianism) 

* Yasiia, jwxviii 7 Vasts, lii 3 
Vendtddd, xix i, 2, 8 sqq Darme- 
steter, Otmazd et Ahnman, pp loi, 
liq, 131, 193 Idem, in Sacred Hooks 
of the hast, iv (ist ed ) p Ixix 

* Rig- Veda, viii 78 i 


* Vasts, xin 89 Cf ibid xiii 90 

* Ibid 1 3, 4. 10, II, 19 

* liivers, Todas, pp 450, 433 

’’ rallqvist, ' Die assy rische Be- 
schworungssene MaqlH,’ in Acta Soc 
Scient Fenntcte, xx 22 

•Oldenberg, op. cit p 31 1 sqq 
Hopkins, op cit p 149 Both, 
‘ Brahma und die Brahmancn,’ in 
Zeitschr d Deutschen MorgenlBnd- 
ischen Gesellsch 1 67, 71 Darme- 
steter, Lssais orientaux, p 132, 
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Brahma is a force by which the gods act, by which they 
are born, and by which the world has been formed ; ^ 
but it is also the prayer which ascends from the altar to 
heaven and by means of which man wrests from the gods 
the boon he demands ® — “ the prayer governs them.” ® 
This omnipresent force is personified in Brahma^aspati,the 
lord of prayer, who resides in the highest heaven but of 
whom not only every separate god but the priest himself 
becomes a manifestation at the moment he pronounces the 
mantras or sacred texts.* It is a current saying in India 
that the whole universe is subject to the gods, that the 
gods are subject to the mantras, that the mantras are 
subject to the Brahmans, and that therefore the Brahmans 
are the real gods.® In Zoroastrianism prayers are not made 
efficacious by devotion and fervency, but to the words 
themselves belongs a mysterious power and the mere 
recitation of them, if correct and faultless, brings that 
power into action ; ® in the Yasts prayer is regarded as a 
goddess, as the daughter of Ahura Mazda ’ In ancient 
Egypt, M. Maspero observes, “ la priere n’litait pus comme 
chez nous une petition que I’homme pr^scnte au dieu, ct 
que le dieu est libre d’accepter ou de refuser a son gre : 
c’ctait une formule dont les terms ont une valeur impera- 
tive, et dont I’enonciation exacte oblige le dieu a conceder 
ce qu’on lui demande.”® Greek literature supplies other 
instances of men conjuring their gods by incantations ,® 
the word apa means both prayer and curse.^® And “ in the 
Roman, as in the majority of the old Italian cults, prayer 
is a magic formula, producing its effect by its own inherent 
quality.” ^ 


’ Uharva-Veda, xi 5 5 Barth, 
o/> cil p iS 

' Kolli, he cit p (j(i sqq Barth, 
op cit p 38 Darmesteter, Ormazd 
et Akriman, p loi 

• litg-Veda, vi 51 8 

‘ Barth, op cit p 15 sq Roth, he 
cit p 71 

‘ Monier - Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism, p 201 sq 

• See Geiger, Ctviltzalton of the 
Eastern Iranians, 1 71 

VOL. II 


’ Yasts, xiii 92 . XMi 16 

• Maspero, £.ludes de mythohgie et 
d'archiohgie igvptiennes, 1 1(13 

• See Usener, Oolternamen, p 335s} 
C/ von Lasaulx, Der tluch bet 

Grtechen und lioniern, p 6 So also 
the Manx word gwee means both 
prayer and curse (Rhj s, C eltic Folk- 
lore, i 349) 

“ Renan, Hibbetl Lectures on the 
Influence of Ihi Institutions, (t>c of 
Rome on Christianity , p ro sq Cf 
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Whilst an ordinary curse readily develops into a prayer 
when the name of a god is brought in for the purpose of 
giving magic efficacy to ihe curse, a prayer may contrari- 
wise assume a magic character by being addressed to a god 
— just as a sacrifice becomes endowed with magic energy m 
consequence of its contact or communion with the super- 
natural being to which it is offered ; and the constrain- 
ing force in the prayer or sacrifice may then be directed 
even against the god himself. But there can be little doubt 
that the extreme importance which the magic element in 
the cult attained among the nations of ancient civilisation 
was chiefly due to the prevalence of a powerful priesthood 
or class of persons well versed in sacred texts. A successful 
incantation presupposes a certain knowledge in him who 
utters It The words of the tormulie are fixed and may 
not suffer the slightest modification under penalty of losing 
their potency. Right intonation is equally important,^ 
The Brahmanic mantras “ must be pronounced according 
to certain mystic forms and with absolute accuracy, 
or their efficacy is destroyed ” ; nay, if in the repetition of 
a mantra the slightest mistake is made, either by omission 
of a syllabic or defective pronunciation, the calamity which 
it was intended to bring down on an enemy will inevitably 
recoil on the head of the repeater.® The potency of 
the incantation largely lies m the voice, which is the 
magical instrument excellence? A Buddhist priest who 
was asked what advantage he could expect to derive from 
merely repeating a number of words with the sense of 
which he was entirely unacquainted, gave the answer that 
the advantage of often repeating the sounds was incalcul- 
able, infinite ; ^ and a Muhammedan writer argues that 
prayers which aie offered in any other language than 


Jcvons, m Plutarch's Tiomane Ques- 
tions, p xxvm , Granger, Worship 
of the lioniaits.p 158 
’ Maspero, Etudes, 1 109 , Idem, 
Dawn of CniUzation, pp 146. 213 
(ancient Pg3 ptians) Sajee, Htbbcrt 
LiUiires on the Religion of the An- 
cient Babylonians, p 319 Darmes- 
\.e\.er,OrmazdetAhrtman,p g Sell, 


Faith of Islam, pp 53, 79, 334, 341 

* Monier-Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism, p 199 

* Vasts, IV 5 Maspero, Eludes, 
11 373 sq , Idem, Dawn of Civiliza- 
tion, p 146 (ancient Egyptians) Sell, 
op cit p 318 (Muhammerlans) 

* Indo-Chinese Gleaner, in 145 
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Arabic are profane and useless, because “ the sounds of 
this language ” — ^whether understood or not — “ illuminate 
the darkness of men ” and “ purify the hearts of the 
faithful.” ^ Ideas of this sort are of course most strongly 
advocated by those who derive the greatest profit from 
them — priests or scribes. And it is easy to understand 
that with their increasing influence among a superstitious 
and credulous people the magic significance which is so 
readily ascribed to a religious act also has a tendency to 
grow in importance. 

Among all sms there is none which gods resent more 
severely than disobedience to their commandments. Mr. 
Macdonald says of the Efatese, in the New Hebrides, that 
no people under the sun is more obedient to what they 
regard as divine mandates than these savages, who believe 
that an offence against a spiritual being means calamity 
and death.® The Chaldeans had a lively sense of the 
risks entailed upon the sinner by disobedience to the gods,® 
According to the Bible disobedience was thi. fust sin 
committed by man, and death was introduced into the 
world as its punishment. “ Rebellion is as the sin of 
witchcraft, and stubbornness is as iniquity and idolatry.” * 
On the history of morals this demand of obedience has 
exercised considerable influence. It gives emphasis to 
moral rules which are looked upon as divine injunctions, 
and it helps to preserve such rules after the conditions 
from which they sprang have ceased to exist. The fact 
that they have become meaningless does not render them 
less binding ; on the contrary, the i^steiy surrounding 
them often increases their sanctity. The commandments 
of a god must be obeyed independently of their contents, 
simply because disobedience to him is a sin. Acts totally 
different in character, crimes of the worst description and 

* Indo-Chinese Cleaner, 111 1^6 Testament Theology, 11 286 For 

' Macdonald, Oceanta, p 2»i other instances see vii 8) 

* Maspero, Dawn of Civilization , p 5 , Geiger, Civilisation of the Eastern 

682 Delitzsch, Wo lag das Parodies? Iranians, 1 p li , Schmidt. Die 
p 86 Etkik der alien Griechen, 11 51 sq 

* I Samuel, xv 23 Schultz, Old 
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practices by themselves perfectly harmless, are grouped 
together as almost equally offensive to the deity because 
they have been forbidden by him.^ And moral progress is 
hampered by a number of precepts which, though rooted 
in obsolete superstitions or antiquated ideas about right 
and wrong, have an obstinate tendency to persist on 
account of their supposed divine origin.® 

Duties to gods are in the first place based on prudential 
considerations. Supernatural beings, even when on the 
whole of a benevolent disposition, are no less resentful 
than men, and, owing to their superhuman power, much 
more dangerous. On the other hand, they may also 
bestow wonderful benefits upon those who please them. 
The geni-ral rule that prudence readily assumes a moral 
value holds particularly true of religious matters, where 
great individual interests arc at stake. Watcrland says 
in his Sermon on Self-love : — “ The wisest course for any 
man to take is to secure an interest in the life to come. . . . 
He may love himself, in this instance, as highly and as 
tenderly as he pleases, 'rherc can be no excess of fond- 
ness, or self-indulgcnce, in respect of eternal happiness. 
This is loving himself in the best manner, and to the best 
purposes. All virtue and piety are thus resolvable into 
a principle of self-love. ... It is with reference to 
ourselves, and for our own sakes, that we love even God 
himself.” “ 

At the same time it may be not only in people’s own 
interests, but in the interests of their fellow men as well, 
for them to be on friendly terms with supernatural beings. 
These beings often visit the iniquity of fathers or 
forefathers upon children or descendants, or punish the 
community for the sins of one of its members ; * and, on 
the other hand, they reward the whole family or group 
for the virtues of a single individual.® So also, when the 

* CJ supra, I 193 sqq definition of virtue in his Pnnctplts 

‘ Cf Pollock. Essay's OM Jurispru- 0/ Moral and Political Philosophy, i 7 
dence and Ethics, p 306 sq (Complete Works, 11 , supra.i 300) 

’ WalcrUnd,' On Sclf-I,ove,’in TAr * Sitpra, i -\ii sqq 

English Preacher, i loj sq Cf Puley <s * Supra, 1 96 sqq 
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members of a community join in common acts of worship, 
each worshipper promotes not only his own welfare, but 
the welfare of his people. In early religion it is of the 
utmost importance for the tribe or nation that the estab- 
lished cult should be strictly observed. This is a fact which 
cannot be too much emphasised when we have to explain 
how conduct which is pleasing to a god has come to be 
regarded as a moral duty ; for, if the latest stages of 
religious development be excepted, the relations between 
men and their gods are communal rather than individual 
in character. Ahura Mazda said, “ If men sacrifice unto 
Verethraghna, made by Ahura, if the due sacrifice and 
prayer is offered unto him just as it ought to be 
performed in the perfection of holiness, never will a 
hostile horde enter the Aryan countries, nor any plague, 
nor leprosy, nor venomous plants, nor the chariot of a 
foe, nor the uplifted spear of a foe ! ” ^ 'fhus the duties 
to gods are at the same time social duties of the first order, 
owing to the intensely social character of religious relation- 
ships. 

Another circumstance which has contributed to the 
moral condemnation of offences against gods is that 
people are anxious to punish such offences m order to pre- 
vent the divine wrath from turning against themselves;* 
for punishment, as we have seen, ea ily leads to moral 
disapproval. But although prudential considerations of 
some kind or other be the chief cause f)f the obligatory 
character attached to men’s conduct towards their gods, 
they are not the only cause. \^ c must also remember 
that gods arc regarded with genuine reverence by theu 
worshippers ; and where this is the case offences against 
religion naturally excite sympathetic resentnicnt in the 
latter, whilst great piety calls forth sj mpathetic approval 
and is praised as a virtue. 

I have here spoken of duties which men consider they 
owe to their gods, not of duties to supernatural beings in 
general. This distinction, though not always easy to 


‘ Yaits, XIV 48 
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follow in detail, is yet of vital importance. People m'.y 
no doubt be afraid to offend and even anxious to please 
other spirits besides their gods, but religious duties chiefly 
arisewhere there are established relationships between men 
and supernatural beings ; indeed, it may even be a duty to 
refrain from worshipping or actually to persecute other 
spirits, as is the case in monotheistic religions. Men 
depend for their welfare on their gods more than on any 
other members of the spiritual world. They select as 
their gods those supernatural beings from whom they 
think they have most to fear or most to hope. Hence it 
is generally in the relations to them only that those factors, 
prudential and reverential, are to be found which lead to 
the establishment of religious duties. 



CHAPTER L 

GODS AS GUARDIANS OF MORALITY 

As men are concerned about the conduct of their fellow 
men towards their gods, so gods arc in many cases con- 
cerned about men’s conduct towards one another — disap- 
proving of vice and punishing the wicked, approving of 
virtue and rewarding the good Rut this is by no means 
a universal characteristic of gods. It is a quality 
attributed to certain deities only and, as it i)ecm«, in most 
instances slowly acquired 

We are told by competent observers that the super- 
natural beings of savage belief frequently display the 
utmost indifference to all questions of worldly morality. 
According to Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, '.lie Central 
Australian natives, though they assurnc the existence of 
both friendly and mischievous spirits, “ have not the 
vaguest idea of a personal individual other than an actual 
living member of the tribe who approves or disapproves 
of their conduct, so far as anything like what we call 
morality is concerned.” ^ The Societ) Islanders main- 
tained that “ the only crimes that were visited by the dis- 
pleasure of their deities were the neglect of some rite or 
ceremony.” ® The religious belief of the Gonds of 
Central India is said to be wholly unconnected with any 
idea of morality ; a moral deity demanding righteous con- 
duct from his creatures, our informant adds, is a religious 

* Spencer and Gillen, Northern • Elli<!, Polynesian Researches, i 
Tribes of Central Australia, p 491 397 
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conception far beyond the present capacity either of the 
Indian savage or the ordinary Hindu.' Of the Ewe-, 
Yoruba-, and Tshi-speaking peoples of the West African 
Slave and Gold Coasts Major Ellis, writes “ Religion, 
at the stage of growth in which we find it among these 
three groups of tribes, has no connection with morals, or 
the relations of men to one another. It consists solely of 
ceremonial worship, and the gods are only offended when 
some rite or ceremony has been neglected or omitted. . . . 
Murder, theft, and all offences against the person or 
against property, are matters in which the gods have no 
immediate concern, and in which they take no interest, 
except in the case when, bribed by a valuable offering, 
they take up the quarrel in the interests of some faithful 
worshipper.” ^ So also among the Bambala, a Bantu 
tribe in the Kasai, south of the River Congo, “ there is no 
belief that the gods or spirits punish wrong-doing by 
afflicting the criminal or his family, nor are the acts of a 
man supposed to affect his condition after death.” ® The 
Indians of Guiana,. says Sir E. F. Im Thurn, observe an 
admirable code of morality, which exists side by side with 
a simple animistic form of religion, but the two have 
absolutely no connection with one another.* With 
reference to the Tarahumares of Mexico Dr. Lumholtz 
states that the only wrong towards the gods of which an 
Indian may consider himself guilty is that he does not 
dance enough. “ For this offence he asks pardon. What- 
ever bad thoughts or actions toward man he may have on 
his conscience are settled between himself and the person 
offended.” ® “ In the primitive Indian’s conception of a 
god,” Mr. Parkman observes, “ the idea of moral good 

^ Forsyth, Highlands of Genital p lo Tho Evve god Mawu is rppre- 
India, p 145 See also Hodgson, sented as an exception to this rule 
Miscellaneous Essays, 1 124 (B6do (infra, p 686) 
and Dhimdls) , Caldwell, Tinnevelly *Tordayand Joyce, ' Ethnography 
Shanars,\> }i 6 ,'Ly!in, Asiatic Studies, of the Ba-Mbala,’ in Jour Anthr 
p 45 , Radloff, Das Sekamanenthum, Inst xxxv 415 
p 13 (Turkish tribes of the Altai) * ini Thurn, Indians of Guiana, 

• Ellis, Yoruba-speaktng Peoples of p 342 
the Slave Qoast, p 293 Idem,Tshi- •Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, 1 
Speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, 332 
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has no part. His deity docs not dispense justice for this 
world or the next.” ^ 

That many savage gods are so thoroughly selfish as to 
care about nothing else than what concerns their own 
interests, may also be inferred from the character attri- 
buted to them. We have seen that the altruistic senti- 
ment is the chief source from which moral emotions 
spring, and of the gods of various uncivilised peoples we 
hear not only that they are totally destitute of benevolent 
feelings, but that they are of a malicious nature and mostly 
intent on doing harm to mankind.® 


The Maoris of New Zealand regarded their deities as 
the causes of pain, misery, and death, as mighty enemies 
from whom nobody evei thought of getting any aid or 
good, but who were to be rendered harmless b) means of 
charms or spells or by sacrifices ofFeied to .appease ihtir wrath * 
'rhe Tahitians “supposed their gods wen powerful sp'Mtual 
beings, in some degree acquainted with the cnnr> ot this 
world, and generally governing its aft ts , nc\er exercisin'' any 
thing like benevolence towards even tlieir most devon .1 followcis, 
but requiring homage and obedience, with eonst.ant oftei.ngs, 
denouncing their anger, and dispensing destruction on all who 
either refused or hesitated to comply ” ' The Fi]i,ins “formed 
no idea of any voluntary kindness on the pait of rlicir ijods, 
except the planting of wild yams, and the '^lecklng of 
strange canoes and foreign \ esse Is on their coast”,' and 
that some of these beings were conceived as positivcl) wicked 
IS indicated by the names given them --“the .idultertr,” 
“the rioter,” “the murderer,” .ind so foiili'' I hi people 
of Aneiteum, in the New flebiides, inaintaiiiLd that “earth 
and air and ocean were filled with natmasse«, spiritual bungs, 
but all malignant, who ruled ovir uervtliing that affected 
the human race . . Their duties, like themselves, were 


* Parkman, Jesuits %n North Ame- 
rica, p lxx\ 11] See also li.astinan, 
Dacotah, p xx , Schoolcraft, Indian 
Tribes ot the United istates, 11 105 
(Dacotahs) 

• Sec Memers, Geschichte der Re- 
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Culture, 11 329 , Avebury, Origin of 
Civilisation, p 232 sqq , Koskoff, 
Geschichte des Teufels, i, 20 sq , 
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• Jillis, Polynesian Researches, i 
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all selfish and malignant ; they breathed no spirit of 
benevolence,” ^ 

The Santal of India believes in no god from whose benignity 
he may expect favour, but in “a multitude of demons and evil 
spirits, whose spite he endeavours by supplications to avert.” 
Even his family god “represents the secret principle of evil, 
which no bolts can shut out, and which dwells in unseen but 
eternally malignant presence beside every hearth.” ® The 
Kamchadales do not seem to have hoped foi anything good 
from their deities , Kutka himself, the creator of the universe 
and the greatest of the gods, was once caught in adultery 
and castrated.' 

According to the beliefs of the Koksoagmyut, or Hudson 
Bay Eskimo, all the minor spirits are under the control of the 
great spirit whose name is Tung ak, and this being “is nothing 
more or less than death, which evei seeks to torment and harass 
the lives of people that their spirits may go to dwell with 
him ” * Nay, even the special guardian spirit by which each 
person is supposed to be attended is malignant in charactei and 
ever ready to seize upon the least occasion to work harm upon 
the individual whom it accompanies , its good offices can 
be obtained by propitiation only'' Among the Nenenot, 
or Indians of Hudson Bay, “ the rule seems to be that all spiiits 
are by nature bad, and must be propitiated to secure their 
favour.”® Of various Brazilian tribes we aie likewise told that 
they do not believe in the existence of any benevolent spirits. 
Thus the Coroado Indian acknowledges only an evil principle, 
which sometimes meets him m the foim of a lizard or a 
crocodile or an ounce or a man with the feet of a stag, 
sometimes transforms itself into a swamp, and leads him astray, 
vexes him, brings him into difficulty and d.ingcr, and even kills 
him’ 'Lhe Mundrucus ot the Cupari have no notion of a 
good supreme being, but believe in an ei il spirit, legarded merely 
as a kind of hobgoblin, who is at the bottom of all their 
little failures and gives them troubles in fishing, hunting, and so 
forth* The Uaupes, says Mr Wallace, “appear to have 
no definite idea of a God. . . . They have much more definite 
ideas of a bad spirit, ‘ Juiupari,’ or Devil, whom they fear and 

1 Inglis, In lhe Aew Hebrides, pp gava Distnct,’ in Ann Rep Bur 
30, 32 Rthn XI 272 

•Hunter Annals of Rural Bengal, ^ Ibid p 194 
1 i&l sq * Ibid p 193 sq 

• Klemm, Cultur Geschichle der • von Spix and von Martius. 
Menschheil, 11 318 sq Steller, Be- Travels v« Brasil, 11 243 
schretbung von KanUschalka, p 264 • Bates The Nalurahst on the River 

‘ Turner, ' Ethnology of the Ui>- Amasons, 11 137 
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endeavour through their pagei [or medicine men] to propitiate. 
When It thunders, they say the ‘Jurupari’ is angry, and their 
idea of natural death is that the ‘Jurupari ’ kills them.” ^ 

In Eastern Africa, according to Burton, “ the sentiment 
generally elicited by a discourse upon the subject of the existence 
of a Deity is a desire to see him, in order to revenge upon him 
the deaths of relatives, friends, and cattle.” “ The only quality 
of a moral character which the Wanika are said to ascribe to 
the supreme being, Mulungu, is that of vindictiveness and 
cruelty.® To the Matabele the idea of a benevolent deity is 
utterly foreign, but they have a vague notion of a number of evil 
spirits always ready to do harm, and the chief among these are 
the spirits of their ancestors.^ All the good the Bechuanas enjoy 
they ascribe to rainmakers, but “ all the evil that comes they attri- 
bute to a supernatural being ” ; ® of their principal god, Morimo, 
Ml. Moffat never once, in the course of twenty-five years 
spent in missionary labour, heard that he did good or was capable 
of doing so.® Among various other African peoples, travellers 
assure us, supernatural beings are supposed to exercise a potent 
influence for evil rather than for good, or beneficent spirits arc, 
at any rate, almost unknown.^ On the Gold Coast, according 
to Major Ellis, the majority of spirits are malignant, and every 
misfortune is ascribed to their action. “I believe,” he adds, 
“ that originally all were conceived as malignant, and that the 
indifference, or the beneficence (when propitiated by sacrifice 
and ffattery), which are now belreved 10 be characteristics of 
some of these beings, are later modifications of the original 
idea.” ® 

Of many savages it is reported that they have notions 
of good, as well as of evil spirits, but that they chiefly or 
exclusively worslup the evil ones, since the others are 
supposed to be so good that they require no offerings or 
homage.® But adoration of supernatural beings which are 

^ Wallace, Travels on the ji mason, ’ Rowley, Rehgton of the Africans, 
p 500 p 5} Kingsley, Travels in West 

•Burton, Lake Regions of Central Africa, p 443 Mockler-Ferryman, 
Africa, 11 348 British Nigeria, p 255 sq 

•New, Life, Wanderings, and 'Ellis, Tshi-s-peaktng Peoples, pp 
Labours in Eastern Africa, p 103 sq 12, 18. 20 Cf Cruickshank, £t^A- 
•Decle, Three Years in Savage teen Yeats on the Gold Coast, u 134 
Africa, p T53 * V/iUson, Het Animisme bi} de vol- 

• Campbell, Second Journey in the ken van den Indischeu Archtpel, p 

Interior of South Africa, 204 20754 Perham,' SeaD>dkRcligion.’ 

• Mofiat, Missionary Labours tn in Jour Straits Branch Roy Astatic 

Southern Africa (ed 1842), p 262 .Soc no 10, p 220 , St John, Life in 
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considered at least occasionally beneficent is also very 
prevalent among uncivilised peoples.^ The gods of the 
pagan Lapps were all good, although they took revenge 
upon those who offended them.* Among the Navaho 
Indians of New Mexico “ the gods who are supposed to 
love and help men the most receive the greatest honour ” ; 
whereas the evil spirits are not worshipped except, rumour 
says, by the witches.* The belief in guardian or tutelary 
spirits of tribes, clans, villages, families, or individuals, is 
extremely widespread.^ TTiesc spirits may be exacting 
enough — they are often greatly feared by their own 
worshippers, and sometimes described as distinctly malig- 


the Forests of the Far East, i 6g sq 
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nant by nature ; ^ but their general function is neverthe- 
less to afford assistance to the person or persons with 
whom they are associated. At the same time it should be 
noticed that the goodness of many savage gods only 
consists in their readiness to help those who please them 
by offerings or adoration ; and in no case does their 
benevolence prove that they take an active interest in 
morality at large. A friendly supernatural being is not 
necessarily a guardian of men’s behaviour towards their 
fellow men. In Morocco the patron saint of a town, 
village, or tribe is not in the least concerned about any 
kind of conduct which has not immediate reference to 
himself.* It is believed that even the robber may, by 
invoking a dead saint, secure his assistance in an unlawful 
enterprise. 

On the other hand, instances are not wanting in which 
savage gods are supposed to punish the transgression of 
rules relating to worldly morality. Occasionally, as we 
ha/e noticed above, such gods are represented as avengers 
of some special kind of wrong-doing^ — murder,® tlicft,* 
niggardliness,® want of hospitality,® or lying.’ Of certain 
Negro tribes we are told that, “ when a man is about to 
commit a crime, or do that which Ins conscience tells him 
he ought not to do, he lays aside his fetiche, and covers 
up his deity, that he may not be privy to the deed.”* 
The Tonga Islanders “ firmly believe that the gods 
approve of virtue, and are displeased with vice ; that 
every man has his tutelar deity, who will protect him as 
long as he conducts himself as he ought to do ; but, if 
he does not, will leave him to the approaches of misfor- 
tune, disease, and death. . . . All rewards for virtue or 
punishments for vice happen to men in this world only, 

^Schmidt, Ceylon, p 291 sq (Ta- * Supra, i y /8 sq 

rails) 'luriier, m Ann Rep Rur * Supra, u sq 

Ethn XI 193 sq (Hudson Bay Eski- ‘ Supra, i 591 sq 

mo), 272 (Hudson Bay Indians) * Supra, i 578 

McGee, (bid xv 179, Muller, ctl ^ Supra, 11 11447 

p 72 (Noitli American Indians) • Tuckey, op tit p 377 Cf 

• For a singular exception to this Monrad, Sktldrtng af Gutnea-Kysten, 
rule see 11 6 j sq p 27,0* 
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and come immediately from the gods.” ^ The Ainu of 
Japan are heard to say, “ We could not go contrary to 
the customs of our ancestors without bringing down upon 
us the wrath of the gods.” * And of various savages we 
are told that they believe in the existence of a supreme 
being who is a moral lawgiver or judge. 

In Australia, especially m New South Wales and Victoria but 
also in other parts of the continent, many of the native tribes 
have the notion of an “ All-father,” called Raiame, Daramulun, 
Mungan-ngalla, Bunjil, Nurelli, Nurundere, or by some other 
name.^ He is represented as an anthropomorphic, supernatural 
being and as the father of the race or the maker of everything, 
who at one time dwelt on the earth but afterwards ascended to 
a land beyond the sky, where he still remains. He is of a 
kindly disposition, and requiies no woiship ; in a very few cases 
only we meet with some faint traces of a cult offered him.* 

t Manner, Natives of the Tonga by von Leonhardi, ‘Religiose und 
Islands, 11 149, 107 totemistiscbe Vorstellungen der 

' Batchelor, .dt»uo//npdH.p 2435? ArandaundLontjainZentralaustra- 
* Hendeison, Colonies of New South hen,' in Globus, xci 26b sq Cun, The 

Wales, p 147 de Strrelerki, New Aushaltan Itace, 1 253 (Larrakia) , 
South Wales, p 339 Manning, ' Ab- 11 465, 474 (someCapeKivernatives) 

origines of New Holland,' in Jour Lang, Cooksland, p 459 sq , Idem, 

and Proceed Roy Soc N S Wales, Queensland, p 379 sq Roth, Ethnol 
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Victoria, p 138 sqq Mathew, Eagle- a little of the honey for Buddai, the 

hawk and Crow, p 146 sqq Fountain supernatural ancestor of their race 

Rambles of an Australian (Lang, Cooksland, p 460, Idem, 

Naturalist, p 296 Missions-Blatt Queensland, p 380) Mrs Langloh 
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Smyth, Aborigines of Victona, i 423 and that at some imtiatory rites 

sqq Taplin, ' Narnnyeri,' in Woods, the oldest medicme-man present 

Native Tribes of South Australia, p addresses a prayer to him asking 

53 sqq Howitt, Native Tnbes of him to give the people long life as 
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He IS frequently believed to have instituted the initiation cere- 
monies,^ and to have given the people their laws.^ Thus 
Nurundere is said to have taught the Narnnyeri all the rites and 
ceremonies whether connected with life or death , on inquiry 
why they adhere to any custom, the reply is that Nurundere 
commanded it.’ At the hoorah^ or initiation, of the Euahlayi 
tribe, Byamee is proclaimed as “Father of All, whose laws the 
tribes are now obeying ” ; and in one of their myths he is 
described as the original source of all the totems and of the law 
that persons of the same totem may not intermarry * Bunjil 
taught the Kuhn the arts of life, and told them to divide them- 
selves into two intermarrying classes so as to prevent marriages 
between kindred.^ Daramulun instructed the Yum what to 
do and gave them laws which the old people have handed down 
from father to son to the present time ’ And in several instances 
the Australian “ All-father ” is represented as a guardian of 
morality who punishes the wicked and rewards the good 
Bunjil “ very frequently sent his sons to destroy bad men and 
bad women . . who had killed and eaten blacks”' 
Daramulun, or Tharamulun, who from his residence in the sky 
watches the actions of men, “ is very angry when they do things 
that they ought not to do, as when they cat forbidden food,” * 
The natives of the Herbert River, in Queensland, heliuvc that 
anybody who takes a wife from the prohibited sub-class, or who 
does not wear the morning necklace for the prescribed period, 
or who eats forbidden food, will sooner or later die in con- 
sequence, since his behaviour is offensive to Kohin, a 
supernatural being who is supposed to have his dwelling in the 
Milky Way but to roam about at n'ght on earth as a 
gigantic warrior killing those whom he meets.® Most 
commonly, however, the retribution is said to come after death. 


Victoria have to placate Pci a-mci 
by dances (.irissiaMS Blatt aits dcr 
B'udergemtiitc, xvi 143) Of the 
South-Eastern Australian Daramu- 
lun Mr Ilowitt sajs (o/> cU p 507 
Sf ) that, although there is no wor- 
ship of him, " the dances round the 
figure of cla> and the invocating of 
his name by the medicine-men cer- 
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* Manning, loc cit p 16; , Ridley. 
op cit pp 141, iss , Langloli Par- 
ker, op cit p 7 (Boyma, Baiamc, 
Byamee) Howitt, op ctl p 495 
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The tribes about Maryborough, in Queensland, maintain that 
the ghosts of those who are good or those who have a high 
degree of excellence in anv particular line — fishing, hunting, 
fighting, dancing, and so foith — are directed by Birral to an 
island in the Far North, where he lesides.^ Among the Cape 
Rivei tribes, “ when a Blackfellow dies whose actions during 
life have been what they hold to be good, he is said to ascend to 
Booiala (1 e , to the Creator, literally ‘good’), where he lives 
much as he did on earth, less the usual tenestrial discomforts” ; 
whereas to the man who has led a bad life death is thought to 
be simple annihilation - The Kulin said that when they die 
they will be subjected to a sort of trial by Binbeal, “the good 
being icwarded in a better land, the bad driven away, but where 
they seemed to have no idea.” ® According to another 
account, again, Binbeal, after he has subjected the spirits of the 
deceased to an ordeal of fire to try whether' they are good or 
bad, liberates the good at once, whereas the bad arc confined 
and punished.* The lllawarra, wlu> lived from thirty to a 
hundred miles south of Sidney, believed that when people 
die they aie bi ought up to a large tiee where Mirirul, the 
supreme ruler, examines and judges them 'I'lie good he takes 
up to th( sky, the bad he studs to another place to be punished 
'I'he women said to their children when they wcie naughty, 
“Miriiul will not allow it’”* Among the Wathiwathi, in 
New South Wales, the belief prevails that if the spiiit of a bad 
man escapes the tiaps which are set for it on its course m the 
sky. It is sure to tall into the htll of fire The good spirit, on 
the othei hand, is received by two old women who take care of 
It till It becomes accustomed to its new abode , and after a time 
the great God, Tha-tha-puli, comes with a host of spirits to sec 
the newcomer and try his strength'* According to a lepoit 
written by Aichdcacon Gunther m iSjg, Baiame is supposed to 
like the blacks who aie good , and “there is also an idea enter- 
tained by the more thoughtful that good natives will go to 
Baiame when they die.”^ J.ater authorities state that Baiame 
IS believed not only to reward the good after death, but also to 
punish the wicked —that is, persons who tell lies 01 kill men by 
striking them secretly or who are unkind towards the old and 
sick or, generally, who break his laws ® A very elaborate 

* Hosvilt, o/) ett p 4 <j 8 •Cameron, in four Anthr. Inst 

• Curr, op cil 11 475 xiv. 364 sq 

’ Parker, Aborigines of Australia, ’ Gunther, quoted by Thomas, in 
P *4 Man, IQ05, p 51 

^dley, op cit p 137 • Kidley, op at pp 135, 136, 140. 

Ibid p 137 Langloh Parker, op ctl p 70 
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theory of retribution is communicated by Mr. Manning, whose 
notes date from 1844 ^^ 45 - Boyma (Baiainc) is said to be 

seated far away in the north-east on an immense throne made of 
transparent crystal and standing in a great lake. He has a son, 
Grogoragally, equal with him in omniscience, who acts as 
mediator for the souls to the Great God His office is to 
watch over the actions of mankind and to bring to life the dead 
to appear before the judgment-seat of his Father, who alone 
pronounces the judgment of eternal happiness in heaven or 
eternal misery in a hell of everlasting fire Women and boys 
dying before the initiation, however, do not go to heaven , the 
men have a vague idea that another world is reserved for them. 
There is also a third person, half human, half divine, called 
Moodgeegally, who makes Boyma’s will known to mankind and 
IS the avowed enemy of all wicked people, transmitting their 
misdeeds to Grogoragally.^ 

It seems probable that these statements represem a mixture 
of Christian ideas and genuine aboriginal beliefs. There is 
reason to believe that the Australian notion of an “ All-father ” 
IS not in the first instance due to missionary influence , ^ we 
have records of it from a comparative' v early date, it is spread 
over a wide area, it has been found among natives who live in 
a state of great isolation, and the multitude of different names 
by which the “ All-father ” is called in different tribes does not 
suggest a recent origin from a common source He may very 
well be a mythical ancestor Mr. Howitl observes that the 
master in the sky-country represents the Austialian idea of a 
headman — a man who is skilful in the use of weapons of 
offence and defence, all-powerful in magii, but generous and 
liberal to his people, who does no injury I'l violence to any one, 
yet treats with seventy any breaches of custom or inoiality ”® 
But he may also be a personification of supernaturrd force in 
general, or a being who has been invented to av:couiu for all 
kinds of marvellous phenomena The aor-i <.ltjtrn, by which 
the Arunta call their great god, is appaiently not a proper name , 
according to Kempe, it is applied to five gods, whose names he 
gives, as also to the sun, moon, and rem irkahle things generally.® 
And Mulkari, who figures 111 the beliefs of some Queensland 
tribes, IS described not only as “a benevolent, omnipresent, 
supernatural being,” but as “anything incomprehensible,” as 

* Manning, loc cit p 150 sqq sqq , von Leonhardi, in Globus, xci 

* See especially Howitt, op cit p 2B7 

S04sqq ,'La.ng, Magic and ReUgion, ’Howitt op cit p 507 See also 

p 23 sqq , Thomas, in Man, p 50 ibid p 501 

’ Thomas, m iry/A-Zioye, xvi ^jr 
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the supernatural power who makes everything which the 
blacks cannot otherwise account for.* On the other hand, it 
IS hardly possible to doubt that in various instances Christian 
conceptions have been infused into the aboriginal belief either 
by the natives themselves or by our informants.* Biblical traits 
aie conspicuous in some of the legends. Bishop Salvado tells us 
that, according to West Australian beliefs, the Creator, Moto- 
gon, “employa ces paroles : ‘ Terre, parais dehors ’ : et il souffla, 
5 1 la tcrre fut ci ^ie. ‘ Eau, parais dehors ’ j et il souffla, et I’eau 
fut criie.” ® The believers in Nourelle give the following 
account of the origin of death . — The first created man and 
woman were told not to go near a certain tree in which a bat 
was living, as the bat was not to be disturbed. But one day 
the woman, while gathering firewood, went near the forbidden 
tree , the bat flew away and after that came death.* And the 
same natives also believe that Nourelle created a great serpent, 
to which he gave power over all created things.* So also the 
doctrine of a hell with everlasting fire has almost certainly a 
foreign origin , and m some other points the genuineness of the 
Australian theories of retribution is at least open to doubt, even 
though the function of a judge cannot be regarded as incom- 
patible with the notion of a mythical headman in the sky. 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen observe that it would be a very easy 
matter indeed to form, as the result ot a general statement such 
as might be made by any individual native in reply to a question, 
a perfectly wrong impression with regard to the native’s idea as 
to the existence of anything like a supreme being inculcating 
moral rules.® Of the Central Australian aborigines they say — 
“Any such idea as that of a future life of happiness or the 
reverse, as a reward for meritorious or as a punishment for 
blamewoi thy conduct, IS quite foreign to them. . . . We know 
•of no tribe in which there is a belief of any kind in a supreme 
being who rewards or punishes the individual according to his 
moral behaviour, using the word moral in the native sense.” ’’ 
So far as the Arunta are concerned, this statement is confirmed 
by Mr. Strehlow. He writes that their god Altjira, who lives 
m the sky and shows himself to man in the lightning, is a 


* Roth, op cU pp 313, 133 

* Mr J D Lang (Queensland, p 
379 5j , Cookslavd, p 459 sg ) even 
suspects Asiatic influence in the case 
of Buddai, or Budiah, the mythical 
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good god who never inflicts any punishments on human 
beings.^ 

From various Polynesian and Melanesian islands we hear of a 
supreme being — called lo by the Maoris,* Tangaroa by the 
Samoans,^ 'I'aaroa by the Society Islanders,^ and so forth ** — who 
has made everything, but who is too remote and indistinct to be 
an object of worship and takes no interest in the morals of men. 
In some instances at least he seems to be a very shadowy deifi- 
cation of the forces of nature. Thus lo is described as “ the 
great originator, the All-Father, who pervades space, has no 
residence, and cannot be localised ” , and the conception of 
Tangaroa is equally abstract.® Mr. Guppy learned that the 
natives of Treasury Island and the Shortlands, in the Solomon 
Group, believe in a Good Spirit who lives in a pleasant land, 
whither all men who have led good lives go after death , whereas 
all bad people are transported to tlie crater of Bagana, the burn- 
ing volcano of Bougainville, which is the home of the Evil Spirit 
and his companion spirits.^ But this belief savours too much 
of a Christian hell to he accepted as genuine without further 
evidence. 

The Sea Dyaks of Borneo have a great good god called 
Batata, or Petara, who created the world and rules over it, and 
IS the cause of every blessing. He is not susceptible to human 
influence, and therefore receives no worship. But he approves 
of industry, honesty, purity of speech, and skill in word and 
work. He punishes theft, injustice, disrespect for old persons, 
and adultery , and immorality among the unmarried .s supposed 
to bring a plague of ram upon the eartii as a punishment 
inflicted by Petara In general, says Mr. Perham, he is against 
man’s sin , but over and above moral offences many sins have 
been invented which are simply the infringement of pemotc, or 
tabu ® Like many other great gods of savages, Petara is lacking 
in individuality. He is at all events not now supposed to be one 
supreme god, but the general belief is that there are many Petaras 
— in fact as many Petaras as men. Each man, the people say, 
has his own peculiar Petara, Ins own tutelary deity, and if a 
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person is miserable it is because his Petara is miserable.^ This 
account, however, loses much of its interest when we find that 
the name Batara or Petara has obviously been borrowed from 
Sanscrit, where the word hhaftara means “ lord ” or “ master.” * 
The great gods of some other peoples in the Malay Archipelago, 
again, have names which are derived from Arabic — Lahatala, 
Latala, or Hatalla, from Mlah ta^tlla. Hence when the Alfiira 
of Bura are heard to say that their highest god, Opo-geba-snulat 
or Lahatala, writes down in a book the actions of men so as to 
bt able to reward the virtuous and punish the wicked as they 
deserve, there is every reason to think of influence from 
Muhammedanism * 

The Andaman Islanders are reported to believe in a supreme 
being, Poluga, who was never born and is immortal, who has 
created the world and all its objects, who is omniscient when it 
IS day, knowing even the thoughts of their hearts. Whilst 
pitiful to those in distress, he is angered by the commission of 
certain sins — falsehood, theft, grave assault, murder, adultery, and 
burning wax. He is the judge from whom each soul receives 
its sentence after death. The “ spirits ” of the departed arc sent 
by him to a place comprising the whole area under the earth, to 
await the resurrection The “souls” of the departed, again, 
pass either into paradise or to another place which might be 
described as purgatory, a place of punishment for those who have 
been guilty of heinous sms, such as murder. At the resurrec- 
tion the soul (from which evil emanates) and the spirit (from 
which all good emanates) will be reunited .and will henceforth 
live permanently on the new earth, since the souls of the wicked 
will then hat e been reformed by the punishments mflicted on 
them during their residence in the “purgatory.’’* Mr. Man, 
who has given us this account, thinks it is extremely improbable 
that the legends about Puluga, about the powers of good and evil, 
and about a world beyond the grave, are the result of the teach- 
ing of missionaiies or others.’’ But his assumption that they 
are indigenous seems hardly justified by the very scanty know- 
ledge we possess of the past history of these islanders. Con- 
sidering their low state of culture, the metaphysical subtlety in 
some of the notions recorded by Mr. Man would certainly be 
more astonishing if India were not so near. 

^ Perham. in Jour Straits Branch * Man, ' Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
Roy Asiatic Soc no 8. p 134 s} the Andaman Islands,' in Jour 
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Among the Karens of Burma the belief is held that Hades 
has a king or judge who stands at the door to admit or reject 
those who apply for admission into his kingdom. He decides 
the future of each Those who have performed meritorious 
works are sent to the regions of happiness above , those who 
have done wickedness, such as striking father or mother, are 
delivered over to the king of hell who is in waiting ; whilst 
those who have neither performed deeds of ment nor are guilty 
of great crimes are allotted a place in Hades.^ At the same 
time the Karens' ideas of a future state are described as confused, 
indefinite, and contradictory Mr. Mason writes- — “They 
seem to be a melee of different systems. That which appears 
to me indigenous Karen . . . represents the future world as a 
counterpart of this, located under the earth, where the 
inhabitants are employed precisely as they are here.” ® The 
Pahirias of the Rdjmahal Hills believe that the souls of those 
who have been disobedient to the commands of licdo Gosaiii 
will be condemned either to inhabit some portion of the 
vegetable kingdom for a certain number of years, or to be cast 
into a pit of fire, where the ofl'ender will suffer eternal 
punishment or be regenerated in the -.hape of a dog or a cat. 
Those who have led a good life, on the other hand, will be 
rewarded, first by enjoying a short but happy residence with 
Bedo Gosain in heaven, and subsequently by being born a second 
time on earth of women and being exalted to posts of great 
honour, as also by possessing an abundance of worldly goods? 
In these notions our chief informant, Ineutenanr Shaw, sees 
traces of Hinduism.* Lack of detailed infoimation makes it 
impossible to decide whether the belief in a creator and 
heavenly judge which has been found 111 some other urn ivilised 
tribes in India might be traced to a similar influence The 
Munda Kols in Central Bengal maintain that the good and 
almighty Singbonga, who lives in the sky and is connected with 
the sun, has made everything. Being so f.ii .iway he occupies 
himself very little with earthly matters, and is only 111 
exceptional cases an object of worship , but he sees everything 
which happens, and is said to punish theft and insincerity.-’ So 
also the Kukis recognise a benevolent and all-powerful gtid 

^ Mason, m Jour Asiatic Soc four Astatic :>oc Bengal, xx 556 
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and creator, called Puth^n, who is the judge of all mortals and 
awards punishments to the wicked both in this world and in the 
next.' 

The Amu of Japan believe in a great god or creator who 
bestows blessings upon the good and visits the bad with disease, 
unless they repent. They also say that good people go after 
death to the “ island of the Great Spirit,” or to the “ kingdom of 
God,” to lead a happy life ; whereas bad people go to the “ bad 
island,” or to the “ wet underground world,” in which they 
suffer discomfoi t or, according to some, are burned in everlast- 
ing fires.* Of the pagan Samoyedes we are told that they 
regard the great Num as the creator of the universe, as an all- 
powerful and omniscient being, who protects the innocent, 
rewaids the virtuous, and punishes the wicked.^ But the 
primitive Num, who was simply the sky, was too far removed 
from the nomads wlio wandered across the fioven plain, to 
interfere to prevent catastrophe 01 accomplish their well-being , 
and in the provident actions and oiersceing which some of the 
Samoyedes now ascribe to him, “ we can cleaily enough trace 
the influence of the missionaiy and the suggestion of the 
Christian faith.” * 

Dr Rink asseits tliat the Greenlanders consideied Tornarsuk 
as the supreme being on whom they were dependent 
for any supernatural aid, and in whose abodes 111 the depth 
of the earth all such peisons as had striven and suffered for the 
benefit of their fellow men should find a happy existence after 
death.® Dr. Nansen, however, is of opinion that Tornarsuk 
owes a great deal to missionary influent e.® That he was not 
so superioi a being as is commonly stated is evident from 
Captain Holm’s description of the Angmagsaliks in Eastern 
Greenland, where he is repiesented as a monstci living in the 
sea, of about the same length as a big seal, but thicker.^ And 
to judge fiom Egede’s description dating from the earlier part of 
the eighteenth ccntuiy, Tornarsuk’s notions of justice, if he had 
any, must m pldcn times have been very limited, as he took to 
his subterranean paradise only women that died in labour and 
men that perished at sea * 

1 Stewart ' Northern Cachar m xxn ^08 See also Castr^n. op cit 
four Asiatic Soc xxiv 628 111 14-16 1S2 sqq 
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The “ Great Spirit ” so often referred to in accounts of North 
American Indians, is described as a being too elevated and remote 
to take much interest in the destinies and actions of men and 
too benevolent by nature to require propitiation or worship. 
Schoolcraft asserts that in their oral traditions there is no 
attempt to make man accountable to him, here or hereafter, 
for aberrations from virtue, good will, truth, or any form of 
moral right. With benevolence and pity as prime attributes the 
Great Transcendental Spirit of the Indian does not take upon 
himself a righteous administration of the world's ai&irs, but, on 
the contrary, leaves it to be filled, and its affairs, in reality, 
governed, by demons and fiends in human form.”^ Yet 
there are instances in which he is represented in a different 
light. The most essential moral precepts of the Iroquois “ were 
taught as the will of the Great Spirit, and obedience to their re- 
quirements as acceptable in his sight " ; ^ but whilst highly 
gratified with their virtues, he detested their vices, and punished 
them for their bad conduct not only in this world but in a 
future state of existence.^ The Potawatomis considered that 
rape was visited by the anger of the Great Spirit* Ti-ra’-wa, 
the supreme being of the Pawnees, applauds valour, abhors 
theft, and punishes the wicked by annihilation, whilst the good 
dwell with him in his heavenly home^ The Indians of 
Alabama told Bossu that those who behave themselves foolishly 
and disregard the supreme being will after death go to a barren 
land full of thorns and briars, with no hunting and no wives, 
whereas those who neither rob nor kill nor take other men’s 
wives will occupy a very fertile country and live there a happy 
life.^ Keating states that, according to the beliefs of the 
Dacotahs, men go to the residence of the Great Spirit if they 
liave been good and peaceable, or if they died by the hand of 
their enemy, but that their souls are doomed to the residence of 
the Evil Spirit if they perish in a broil with their own country- 
men ^ This statement, however, is not supported by other 
authorities. Prescott writes of the same Indians : — “ They 
have very little notion of punishment for crime hereafter in 
eternity indeed, they know very little about whether the Great 
Spirit has anything to do with tbeir affairs, present or future.” ^ 

1 Schoolcraft, op ctl 1 35 p 355 Lang, Maktng of Reltgion, 
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And among the Omaha and Ponka, who are branches of the same 
people, the old men used to say to their fellow tribesmen, “If 
you are good, you will go to the good ghosts ; if you are bad you 
will go to the bad ghosts.” But nothing was ever said of going 
to dwell with Wakanda, or with demons.^ As regards the 
origin of the North American notion of the Great Spirit 
different opinions have been expressed. On the one hand we 
are told that it is essentially only “ the Indian’s conception of 
the white man’s god,” which belongs not to the untutored but 
to the tutored mind of the savage.® On the other hand it is 
argued that the belief in the Great Spirit must be a native 
product, since it is rcpoitcd to ha\e occuried already before the 
arrival of the eailiest Jesuit missionaries® Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we cannot be sure that our informants have accurately m- 
terpieted the beliefs of the Indians Mr. Dorsey has pointed 
out that a fiuitful source of eiior has been a misunderstanding of 
their terms and phrases.'* 'I'he Dacotah word wakandoy which 
has been rendered into “ Great Spirit,” simply means “ mystery,” 
01 “ mysterious,” and signifies rather a quality than a definite 
cntit). Among inan^ tiibts the sun is wakanda, among the 
same ti ibes the moon is wakanda, and so are thunder, lightning, 
the Stirs, the winds, as also various animals, trees, and inanimate 
objects or places of a striking tharactci , even a man, especially 
a medicine-inan, may be consideicd wakanda.’’ So, too, the 
Mcnommi tciin mmhu mu' nuls^ or “ great unknown,” is not to 
be understood as iinpl) ing a belief in one supreme being , there 
aie sevcial manidos, each supieinc in Ins own realm, as well as 
many lessei misteiics, or deities, oi spirits’’ Mr. Dorsey also 
observes that in manv c.iscs Indians liaic been quick to adopt the 
phrases of tnilisation in tommunicating with white people, 
whilst in speaking to one anothci thej use then own terms ’ At 
the same time it seems to me that if the notion of a Great Spirit 
had altogether a Chiistian oiigin we might expect to find an idea 
of moral letiibution more commonly associated with it than the 
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statements imply. It may be that among the North American 
Indians also^ as among some other peoples, a vague conception of 
something like a supreme being has arisen through a personifica- 
tion of the mysteries in nature.^ But if this be the case the 
interest which the Great Spirit in rare instances takes in human 
conduct may all the same be due to missionary influence. It is 
certainly not an original characteristic of his nature. Among 
the Iroquois and Pawnees, who attribute to their great god the 
function of a moral judge, he also receives offerings — ^ a 
circumstance which indicates that he cannot be regarded as a 
typical representative of his class. 

In South America, too, several tribes have been found to 
believe in a benevolent Great Spirit, who is indifferent to men’s 
behaviour and is not worshipped by them ® Of the Passes, 
however, we are told hy a Portuguese official who travelled in 
Brazil in 1774-75 that they have the idea of a creator who 
rewards good people by allowing their souls to stay with him 
and punishes the wicked by turning their souls into evil spirits * 
But according to Mr. Bates “these notions are so far in advance 
of the ideas of all other tribes of Indians . that we must 
suppose them to have been derived by the docile Passes 
from some early missionary or traveller.” ’ Of the Fuegians, 
again, Admiral Fitzroy writes’ — “A great black man is 
supposed to be always wandering about the woods and moun- 
tains, who IS certain of knowing every word and every action ; 
who cannot be escaped, and who influences the weather accor- 
ding to men's conduct.” Of this influence our informant gives 
the following instance. A native related a story ot his brother 
who once killed a man — one of those very wild men who wan- 
der about in the woods supporting themselves by theft — because 
he stole from him a bird. Afterwards he was very sorry for what 
he had done, particularly when it began to blow hard In tell- 
ing the stor)', the brother said — “ Rain come down — snow 
come down — hail come down — wind blow — blow — very much 
blow Very bad to kill man Big man in woods no like it, he 
very angry.” The same native also reproached the surgeon 
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of the Beagle for shooting some young ducks with the old bird : — 
“ Very bad to shoot little duck — come wind — come rain — blow 
— very much blow.” ^ In the latter case, however, no mention 
was made of the black man m the woods. From Admiral 
Fitzroy’saccount Mr. Andrew Lang draws the conclusion that the 
Fuegians have evolved the idea of a high deity, an ethical judge, 
who“ makes for righteousness,” who searchesthe heart, who almost 
literally “marks the sparrow’s fall,” and whose morality is 
so much above the ordinary savage standard that he regards the 
slaying of a stranger and an enemy, caught redhanded in 
robbery, as a sin.^ This statement may serve as a specimen 
of the spirit in which its author deals with the subject of supreme 
beings in savage beliefs. There is after all some difference 
between a high moral god and a mythical weather doctor who 
lives in the woods and sends bad weather if a wild man, who 
also lives in the woods, is killed. Mr. Bridges, our most trust- 
worthy authority on the Fuegians, says nothing of the black 
man, but states that nearly all the old men among the Fuegians 
are medicine-men, and that these wizards make frequent incant- 
ations in which they seem to address themselves to a mysterious 
being called Alapakal And they also believe in another spirit, 
named Hoakils, from whom they pretend to obtain a super- 
natural power over life and death.* 

The South African Bushmans, another very backward people, 
are likewise represented by Mr. Lang and M. Hoffmann as be- 
lievers in a supreme being.* A native said to Mr. Orpen that 
Cagn made all things, and that the people prayed to him . — 
“O Cagn I O Cagn I are we not your children, do you not see 
our hunger ? Give us food,” And he gave them what they asked 
for both hands full But although he was at first very good 
and nice, he afterwards “got spoilt through fighting so many 
things.”’ However, according to another statement, made by 
a person who from childhood had much intercourse with Bush- 
mans and knew their language, they did not believe in a God or 
the great father of men, but in a devil who made everything 
with his left hand * I'he Hottentots spoke of Tsui-goab as 
“the giver of all blessings, the Father on high. All-father, the 

‘ King and Fitzroy, Voyages of the Horn, vii *56 
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avenger, who fought daily the battle for his people.” They 
thus identified him with the ancestor of the tribe, but Tsui- 
goab was also the name by which they called the Infinite.^ 
Among the pagans of Africa there is, in fact, a very wide- 
spread belief in a benevolent supreme deity, a creator or 
maker of things, who lives m or above the sky, who generally 
takes no concern whatever in the affairs of mankind, who 
mostly receives no worship, and is, as a rule, totally in- 
different to good or evil^ In some rare instances only he 
is described as a judge of human conduct. Thus some of the 
Bechuanas believe that a being who is vaguely called by the 
name of Lord and Master of thiilgs, Mongalinto, punishes 
thieves by striking them with the lightning^ According to an 
old writer, Father Santos, the natives of Sofala in South-Eastern 
Africa acknowledge a god, called Molungo, “ who both in this 
and the world to come they fancy measures retribution for the 
good and evil done in this.” They believe in the existence of 
twenty-seven paradises, where everyone enjoys a pleasure pro- 
portionate to the merits of his life , while those who have 
passed their lives in wickedness are supposed to be condemned 
to a privation from the sight of the holy presence of Molungo, 
and to suffer torments in one of the thirteen hells they a.S5ume 
to exist, each according to the evil he has done * The Baluba, 
a Bantu people of Equatorial Africa, have the notion of a 
creator, named Fidi-Mukuilu, who punishes the souls of the 
wicked before they are reborn on earth, whereas the good 
return to life again, iii the sKape of chiefs or other important 
persons, immediately after they have died.^ The Awemba, 
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another Bantu people, who inhabit the stretch of country lying 
between Lake Tanganyika and Lake Bangweolo, acknowledge 
a supreme being, Leza, who ‘‘is the Judge of the dead, and 
condemns thieves, adulterers and murderers to the state of 
Vibanda,or Viwa (evil spirits), exalting the good to the rank of 
mtpashty or benevolent spirits”^ Other natives in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Tanganyika recognise a creator called Kabesa, 
who lives in the sky and admits to his abode the souls of good 
people after death, but turns away the souls of the wicked • 
The Akikuyu of British East Africa recognise three gods all of 
whom are called Ngai. One of them, however, is considered 
the supreme deity. “ If a man is good this Ngai can give him 
much property. If he does wrong the same power can strike 
him down with disease and cause his livestock to dwindle away. 
. . . The sudden death of a man, for instance by lightning, is 
ascribed to some evil act of his life being punished by Ngai.” ® 
Proyart tells us that the Negroes of Loango believed in a 
supreme being, Zambi, who had created all that is good in the 
world, who was himself good and loved justice in others, and 
who severely punished fraud and perjury.^ It is of course 
impossible to say exactly how far the statements referring to 
African supreme beings represent unadulterated native beliefs. 
In criticising Kolb’s account of the supreme and perfect god of 
the Hottentots, Bishop Callaway observes, “ Nothing is more 
easy than to enquire of heathen savages the character of their 
creed, and during the conversation to impart to them . . . ideas 
which they never heard before, and presently to have these come 
back again as articles of their own original faith, when in reality 
they are but the echoes of one’s own thoughts”® With 
reference to the ^Vest African native Miss Kingsley likewise 
remarks that he has a wondeiful power of assimilating foreign 
forms of belief, and that when he once has got hold of a new 
idea It remains in his mind long after the missionaries who put 
It there have passed away.® And besides the teaching of 
missionaries there are in Africa several factors which for 
centuries have tended to introduce foreign conceptions, namely, 
intercourse with European settlers, the operations of the slave 
trade, and the influence of Muhammedanism.^ But at the same 

• Sheanc, ‘ Awemba Religion,’ in Pinkerton, Collection of Voyages and 

Jour Anthr Inst xxxvi 150 sq Travels, xvi 594 

• Schneider, Die Religion der afri- ‘ Callaway, Religious ^vstem of the 

kanischen Naturvolher, p 84 Aniarulu, p 105 sg 

•Tate, 'Kikuyu Tribe,’ in Jour • Kingsley, in Po/ft-Lore, viii 140. 
Anthr Inst xxxiv 263 ' C/ Howlev, Religion of the A fri- 

• Proyart, ’ History of Loango.' in cans, pp 28, 90 , Wilson, Western 
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time it seems exceedingly probable that the African belief in a 
supreme being has a native substratum. In many cases he is 
apparently the heaven god ,* but he may also be a mythical 
ancestor, as the Hottentot god Tsui-goab and the Zulu god 
Unkulunkulu , or a personification of the supernatural, as is 
suggested by such names as the Masai Ngli, the Monbuttu 
Kilima, and the Malagasy Andriamanitra , ^ or the assumed 
cause of anything which particularly fills the savage mind with 
wonder or awe. Among the natives of Northern Guinea, 
according to Mr. Wilson, “every thing which transpires in the 
natural world beyond the power of man, or of spirits, who are 
supposed to occupy a place somewhat higher than man, is at 
once and spontaneously ascribed to the agency of God ” ® Nay, 
for reasons which will be stated immediately, I am even of 
opinion that the function of a moral judge, occasionally 
attributed to the great god of African pagans, has in some 
instances an independent origin. 

Generally speaking, then, it seems that the All-father, 
supreme being, or high god of savage belief may be traced 
to several different sources. When not a “ loan-god ” 
of foreign extraction, he may be a mythical ancestor or 
headman ; or a deification of the sky or some large and 
remote object of nature, like the sun ; or a personification 
or personified cause of the mysteries or forces of nature. 
The argument that the belief in such a being is “ irredu- 
cible ” because it prevails among savages who worship 
neither ancestors nor nature,* can carry no weight in 
consideration of the fact that he himself, as a general rule, 
is no object of worship. In various instances we have 
reason to suppose that even though the notion of a supreme 
being is fundamentally of native origin, foreign concep- 
tions have been engrafted upon it ; and to these belongs in 
particular the idea of a heavenly judge who in the after-life 
punishes the wicked and rewards the good. But we are not 
entitled to assume that the idea of moral retribution as a 
function of the great god has in every case been adopted 

Africa, p 229 sq , Cruickshank, op Livingstone, Expedition to the Zam- 
at 11 126 besi, p 521 sq , quoted supra, 11 ^94 

* See Tylor, op cit 11 347 sqq * Lang, Magic and Religion, p 42 

*See supra, 11 586 sq Hoflmann, op cU pp 122, 126, 131 

* Wilson, op cit p 209 See also 
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from people of a higher culture. A mythical ancestor or 
headman may of his own accord approve of virtue and dis- 
approve of vice j and, besides, justice readily becomes the 
attribute of a god who is habitually appealed to in curses or 
oaths. That the supreme being of savages is thus invoked, 
is in some cases directly stated by our authorities. In 
making solemn treatises, the Hurons called on Oki, the 
heaven god.^ The Negroes of Loango, who believed that 
Zambi, the supreme being, punished fraud and perjury, 
took his name in testimony of the truth.® Among the 
Awemba the supreme god Leza, who is believed to reward 
the good and to punish thieves, adulterers, and murderers, 
is invoked both in blessings and curses, the injured man 
praying that Leza will send a lion to devour the evildoer.® 
In the Ewe-speaking Ho tribe on the Slave Coast the great 
god Mawu, who is said to inflict punishment on the 
wicked, is frequently appealed to in law-cases, by the judge 
as well as by the plaintiff and the accused.^ In Northern 
Guinea the name of the supreme being is solemnly called 
on three times at the ratification of an important treaty, or 
when a person is condemned to undergo the “ red-water 
ordeal.” ® Of the Mpongwe we are told that “ when a 
covenant is about to be formed among the different 
tribes, Mwetyi [the supreme being] is always invoked as 
a witness, and is commissioned with the duty of visiting 
vengeance upon the party who shall violate the engage- 
ment. Without this their national treaties would have 
little or no force. When a law is passed which the people 
wish to be especially binding, they invoke the vengeance 
of Mwetyi upon every transgressor, and this, as a general 
thing, IS ample guarantee for its observance.” * Among 
the East African Wakamba, when the supposed criminal 
is to undergo the ordeal of the hatchet, a magician makes 
him repeat the following words : — " If I have stolen the 
property of so ami so, or committed this crime, let 

^ Tylor, ofi cit li 342 « Spieth, Die Eu/e~Stdmme, p 415 

* Proyart, Joe cit p 594 • Wilson, Western Africa, p 210 
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Mulungu respond for me ; but if I have not stolen, nor 
done this wickedness, may he save me.” The magician 
then passes the red-hot iron four times over the flat hand 
of the accused ; and the people believe that if he is guilty, 
his hand will be burned, but that, if innocent, he will suffer 
no injury.^ Among the Masai a person who is accused of 
cattle-lifting and on that account subjected to the ordeal 
of drinking a mixture of blood and milk, has first to swear, 
“ O God, I drink this blood, if I have stolen the cattle 
this blood will kill me.” Should he not die within a fort- 
night he is considered innocent.* The Madi of Central 
Africa have various means of trial by ordeal, through which 
it is believed that the guilt of a suspected individual can be 
detected ; and “ before any of these trials the men look up 
and solemnly invoke some invisible being to punish him if 
guilty, or help him if innocent.” ® Of the natives of the 
Zambesi, all of whom have an idea of a supreme being, 
Livingstone states that, when undergoing an ordeal, “ they 
hold up their hands to the Ruler of bkaven, as if appealing 
to him to assert their innocence ” * 

It has often been said that the oath and ordeal involve a 
belief in the gods as vindicators of truth and justice, that 
they are “ appeals to the moral nature of the Divinity.” ® 
If this were true, moral retribution would certainly be an 
exceedingly common function of savage gods. Bvt, as 
we have noticed before,® the efficacy ascribed to an oath 
is originally of a magic character, and it it contains an 
appeal to a god he is, according to pr'mitive notions, a 
mere tool in the hand of the person invoking him. So also 
the ordeal is essentially a magical ceren.-ir./ In many cases 
at least, it contains a curse or an cath which has reference 
to the guilt or innocence of a suspected person, and the 

^ Kiapf, Travels tn Eastern Africa, Religion, \ 00 Kiville, Les religions 
p 173 despcHplesnon-nvilisii.i 103 Bnn- 

- » Merker, Die JWflsai. p 211 ton hfligiony f Primitive Peoples, 
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Proceed Roy Soc Edinburgh, xii kanischen Naturvolker p 255 Hodg- 
334 son. Miscellaneous Essays, i 126 
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proper object of the ordeal is then to give reality^ to the 
imprecation for the purpose of establishing the validity or 
invalidity of the suspicion. 

Xhus in West Africa the common ordeal which consists in 
drinking a certain draught or “eating the fetish” is regularly 
accompanied by an oath or a curse.^ In the Calabar the 
accused person, before swallowing the Ju-Ju drink mbianiy which 
IS made of filth and blood, recites an oath beginning with the 
words, “ If I have been guil^ of this crime,” and ending with 
the words, “ Then, Mbiam, Thou deal with me • ” And when- 
ever this ordeal is used the greatest care is taken that the oath 
shall be recited in full.® Of the Negroes of the Gold Coast 
Bosman states that “ if any person is suspected of thievery, and 
the indictment is not clearly made out, he is obliged to clear 
himself by drinking the oath-draught, and to use the imprecation, 
that the Fetiche may kill him if he be guilty of thievery.”* 
In Ashantee, “ when any one denies a theft, an aggry bead is 
placed in a small vessel, with some water, the person holding it 
puts his right foot against the right foot of the accused, who in- 
vokes the power of the bead to kill him if he is guilty, and then 
takes It into lus mouth with a little of the water.” ♦ Among 
the Negroes of Northern Guinea, in the case of the “ rcd-walcr 
ordeal," the accused “ invokes the name of God three times, 
and imprecates his wrath in case he is guilty of the particular 
crime laid to his charge.” He then steps forward and drinks 
freely of the “ red water ” — that is, a decoction made fiom the 
inner bark of a tree of the mimosa family. If it nauseates and 
makes him vomit freely, he is at once pronounced innocent, 
whereas, if it causes vertigo and he loses self-control, it is regarded 
as evidence of guilt.’'" According to an old account, the 
Negroes of Sierra Leone have a “ water of cursing,” boiled of 
barks and herbs. The witch-doctor puts his divining-stalF into 
the pot and drops or presses the water out of it upon the arm or 
leg of the suspected person, muttering over it these words — “ Is 
he guilty of this, or hath he done this or that , if yea, then let 
it scald or burn him, till the very skin come off” If the 
person remains unhurt they hold him innocent, and proceed to 

^ See, besides the references below, p .(65 
Monrad, Sktldring af Cuxnea-Kvsten, ’ Bosman, op cit p 125 
P 15 (Negroes of Accra) , Bee- * Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee, p. 
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the trial of another, till the guilty is discovered.^ Among the 
Wadshagga of Eastern Africa the medicine-man gives to the 
accused a poisonous draught with the words, “ If you fall down, 
you have committed the crime and told a he, if you remain 
standing we recognise that you have spoken the truth.” - 

Among the Hawaiians, in the 01 deal called wm haaklu,^'- prayer 
was offered by the priest ” whde a large dish of water was 
placed before the culprit, who was rci|uired to hold his hands over 
the fluid , and if it shook, his fiite was sealed.-* Among the 
'I'lnguiaiies in the district of £1 Abra 111 Luion, if a man is 
accused of a crime and denies it, the headman of the village, who 
IS also the judge, causes a handful of straw to be bu-ned in his 
presence. '’I'lie accused then holds up an earihcrn pot and says, 
“ May my belly be changed to a pot like this if I am guilty of 
the crime of which I am accused.” If he remains unchanged 
111 body, the judge declares him innocent * The following 
ordeal is 111 use among the Tuiigusrs of Siberia A fire is 
made and a scaffold erected near the hut of the accused. A 
dog’s throat is then cut and the Mood received in a vessel. 
'I'lie body is put on the wood of the lire, but in such a position 
that it does not burn 'Ihe accustd passes over tin- fire, 
and dunks two mouthfuls of the blood, the rest 'vbertof is 
thrown into the fiie , and the body ol tlie dog is jdaced on the 
scaffold Then the accused says — “As the dogs blood burns 
111 tlie fire, so may what 1 liaie drunk burn in my body , and as 
the dog put on the scaffold will be consumed, so may T be con- 
sumed at the same time it 1 be guilty ” ’ 

The “trial of jealousy'” mentioned 111 the ( 7 ld l'e^r..ne-nt 
involved a curse pi onoviiiced by the priest to the effec . th.it 
the holy water which the woman suspecicd of adiilteiv liad to 
drink should i.nise hci belly to swell .ind her thigh lo rot '* In 
India the oidcal was expressly r^gaided asatorin of the oath, the 
same word, snpntha, being used to denote both.' We have seen 
above that m tlie Midelle Ages eveiy judieiil cointJ.at was neces- 
sarily preceded by an oath, which essenti.illy decided the 
issue of the fight and the question of guilt.'’ So also at the 
moment wlien the liot non was raised .nid the accused took 
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it into Ins hand, the Deity was invoked to manifest the truth.' 
The ordeal of the Eucharist involved the following formula recited 
by the victim — “Et si aliter est quam dixi et jiiravi, tunc hoc 
Domini nostri Jesii Christi corpus non pertianseat gutur meum, 
sed haireat in faucibus meis, strangulet me sufTocet me ac inter- 
ficiat me statim in momento.”* 


To the list of ordeals which contain an oath or a curse 
as their governing element many other instances might 
probably be added in which no imprecation has been 
expressly mentioned by our authorities in their short 
descriptions of the ceremonies. This is all the more 
likely to be the case as magical practices often imply im- 
precations which arc not formally expressed.® But there 
may also be ordeals which have a different origin. Thus 
the custom of swimming witches seems to have arisen 
from the notion that everything unholy is repelled by 
water and unable to sink into its depths ; * and the ordeal 
of touching the corpse of a murdered person no doubt 
originated in the belief that the soul of such a person 
lingered about the body until appeased by the shedding 
of the murderer’s blood and that “ by the murderer’s 
approach, and especially by his polluted touch, the soul 
was excited to an instant manifestation of its indignation, 
by appearing in the form in which it was supposed to 
subsist, VIZ. in that of blood.” ® However, even though 
all ordeals have not the same foundation, it seems highly 
improbable that any people, in the first instance, resorted 
to this method of discovering innocence and guilt from a 
belief in a god who is by his nature a guardian of truth 
and justice. 

Nor must we make any inference as to the moral 
character of gods from the mere prevalence of a belief in 

* Bcames, in his Translation of sionibtis niahficorum et sagarum, p 
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a future world where men are in some way or other 
punished or rewarded for their conduct during their life. 
Such a belief is said to be fairly common among un- 
civilised races ; ^ and, although in several cases it is 
undoubtedly due to Christian or other foreign influence,* 
I agree with Dr. Steinmctz that we arc not entitled to 
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assume that it is so in all.^ It seems that the savage mind 
may by itself, in various ways, come to the idea of some 
kind of moral retribution after death. First, the condi- 
tion of the dead man is often supposed to depend upon 
the attentions bestowed on him by the survivors. 
Mr. Turner was told that, in the belief of the St. Augus- 
tine Islanders in Polynesia, the souls of the departed “ if 
good ” went to a land of brightness and clear weather in 
the heavens, but “ if bad ” were sent to mud and dark- 
ness ; and the answer to his next question informed him 
that in this case “ goodness ” meant that the friends of the 
deceased had given him a good funeral feast, and that 
“ badness ” meant that his stingy friends had provided 
nothing at all.^ Although Mr. Turner sees no moral dis- 
tinction in these teims, tliere may be one nevertheless. 
Speaking of tlie Kfatesc, in the New Hebrides, Mr. 
Macdonald observes . — “ A man’s condition in the future 
would be, to some extent, happy or miserable according to 
his life here. Supposing he were a -worthless fellow, very 
scanty worship would be rendered to him at his death and 
few animals slain to accompany him to the spirit world ; 
and thus he would occupy an inferior position there cor- 
responding to his social worthlessness here. This belief,” 
our informant adds, “ has undoubtedly great influence in 
making men strue to li\e so as to obtain the good 
opinion of their fellows, anti lca\c an honourable memory 
behind tliem at death.”'* The Bushmins, who maintain 
that the dead will ultimately go to a land abounding in 
excellent food, put a spear by the side of a departed 
friend m order that, when he arises, lie may have some- 
thing to defend himself with and procure a living ; but, if 
they hate the person, they deposit no spear, so that on 
his resurrection he may cither be murdered or starved.^ 
The dead may also have to suffer from the curses of 
those whom they injured while alive. At Motlav, in the 
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Banks’ Islands, relatives “ watch the grave of a man 
whose life was bad, lest some man wronged by him 
should come at night and beat with a stone upon the 
grave, cursing him.”^ At Gaua, in the same group, 
“ when a great man died his friends would not make it 
known, lest those whom he had oppressed should come 
and spit at him after his death, or govgov him, stand 
bickering at him with crooked fingers and drawing in the 
lips, by way of eursc.” ^ The M ions were careful to 
prevent the bones of their dead relatives from falling into 
the hands of their enemies, “who would dreadfully 
desecrate and ill-use them, with many bitter jeers and 
curses.”® A person may, moreover, himself during his 
lifetime directly provide for his comfort in the life !'• 
come, and if the act by which he do- so is apt to call forth 
approval its result is easiU inter jneted as its rew ird. 
Thus the Kukis of India bclnic that all enciiue*' whom 
a person has killed will in his (utui abode be m attend- 
ance on him as slaves and tlii-> be' 'f probal ) ounts 
for their opinion that uoth'ng more cei thinly ensure^ 
future happiness than destroying a numbii of enemies.^ 
We have further to notice the common 1 lea that a 
person’s character alter his dcatli icmains mow ur less as 
it was during 111*1 hfe. Hence the soul • f baa pL 'olc arc 
supposed to reappear in the '•hape of olmoxious animals® 
or become e\il spirits," ^iid thi« ma\ Iv.u) to tbe i otion 
that they have to do so as a punishmeiil j'oi tJicir wicked- 
ness.® And as the rcvcngctul icehngs o*^ men likewise 
are believed to last beyond de.uu v . Lrs may in the 
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Other world have to suffer from the hands of those whom 
they injured in this.^ Some of the Nagas of Central 
India maintain that “ a murdered man’s soul receives that 
of his murderer in^ the spirit world and makes him his 
slave.” ® The Chippewas think that in the land of the dead 
“ the souls of bad men arc haunted by the phantoms of the 
persons or things they have injured.” ® In Aurora, in the 
New Hebrides, the belief prevails that the ghosts of those 
whom a man has wronged in this world take a full 
revenge upon him after death.* According to the Banks’ 
Islanders, if a person has killed a good man without 
cause, the good man’s ghost withstands his murderer, 
when the latter after death wants to enter into Panoi, the 
good place ; but if one man has killed another in fair 
fight he will not be withstood by the person whom he slew.® 
And not only the offended party but the other dead as well 
may, from dislike or fear, be anxious to refuse the souls 
of bad people admittance to their company. In the belief 
of the Pentecost Islanders, when the soul of a murdered 
man comes to the land of ghosts with the instrument of 
death upon him, he tells who killed him, and when the 
murderer arrives the ghostly people will not receive him, 
but he has to stay apart with other murderers.® The 
Iroquois allot separate villages even to the souls of those 
who have died in war and of those who have committed 
suicide, because the other dead are afraid of their presence.^ 
Among the Negroes of Northern Guinea, according to 
Mr. Wilson, “ the only idea of a future state of retribution 
is implied m the use of a separate burial-place for those 
who have died ‘ by the red-water ordeal ’ or who have 
been guilty of grossly wicked deeds ” ,® and if a person’s 
body is buried apart, his soul wiU naturally remain equally 
isolated.® That the frequent idea of the bad being separ- 

> Cf Manllier, loc cil p 44 sq passd dans ic pays des Hurons,’ in 

*Fytche, Burma, i 354 Relations des Jisuites, 1636, p 104 

* Keating, op cit 11 158 Sf sq Hewitt, * The Iroquoian Concept 

* Codrington, op cit 11 279 sq of the Soul,’ in Jour of Amencatl 

* Ibid p 274 Folk-Lore, viii 109 

* Ibid p 288 ‘Wilson, Weslem Africa, p 2io 

' Brebeuf, ' Relation de ce qui s'est * See supra, 11 236 sqq 
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ated from the good after death is largely due to the as- 
sumed unwillingness of the latter to associate with dan- 
gerous or disreputable souls, seems probable from the fact 
that, in the beliefs of the lower races, paradise generally 
plays a much more prominent part than hell, the lot of the 
wicked being to suffer want rather than to be subjected to 
torments.^ But, finally, it must also be remembered that 
the other world is a creation of men’s fancy, and may there- 
fore be formed in accordance with their hopes and wishes. 
Beyond the gloom of death they imagine a paradise where 
life is much happier than here on earth.^ Why, then, 
might not their moral feelings, only too often uhgratified 
in the reality of the present, occasionally seek satisfaction 
in the dreams of the future ? 

The belief in a moral retribution after death may thus 
originate in various ways, quite independently of any 
notion of a god who acts as a judge of human conduct. 
When such a belief is said to prevail among a savage people 
it is by no means the rule that the lewards or punishments 
are associated with the activity ot a divine 1- .nig. And 
when, as is sometimes the case, the fate of the dead is sup- 
posed to depend upon the will of a high god, the notions 
held about the other world, and especially about the place 
reserved for the wicked, in several instances n.ggest influ- 
ence from a more advanced religion But on ihc other 
hand it is not an idea which seems inrompatible with 
genuine savage thought that, in cases where the souls of 
men are believed to go to live with gods, the latter select 
their companions and, like the human inhabitants of the 
other world, refuse admittance to uj^desirable individuals. 

Religious ideas have no doubt already at the savage 


‘ This IS especially the case amone 
the Indians of North America (cf 
Brinton, Myths of the New World, p 
242 sq , Dorman, op cit p 33 . 
Steinmetz, in Archtv f Anthrop 
XXIV S9i) Sec also Codrington, op 
cit. p. 274 sq (Banks' Islanders) 

• Dove, ' Aborigines of Tasmania ’ 
in Tasmanian Jour Natural Science, 
1, 253. Polack, Manners and Customs 


of itic New Zealanders. 1 254 , DieO- 
unbacli. Travels tn New Zealand, 11 
118 Perej Smith, ' Futuna,’ in Jour 
roLnesian Soc 1 39 Batchelor, 
Ainu of Japan, p 225 Steller, op. 
Lit p 269 (Kamchadales) Cranz, op. 
at 1 i36 (Greenlanders) Robertson, 
History of America, 11 202 Arbous- 
set and Daumas, op at p ■ 343 
(Bechuanas) 
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stage begun to influence the moral consciousness even in 
points which have no direct bearing upon the personal 
interests of gods ; but this influence is not known to have 
been so great as it has often been represented to be. I can 
find no solid foundation for the statements made by recent 
writers, that “ the historical beginning of all morality is 
to be found in religion ” ; ^ that even in the earliest period 
of human history “ religion and morality are necessary 
correlates of each other ” ; * that “ all moral command- 
ments originally have the character of religious command- 
ments ” ; ® that in ancient society “ all morality — as 
morality was then understood — was consecrated and en- 
forced by religious motives and sanctions ” ; * that the 
clan-god was the guardian of the tribal morality.® From 
various facts stated in this and earlier chapters I have 
been led to the conclusion that among uncivilised races 
the moral ideas relating to men’s conduct towards one 
another have been much more influenced by the belief in 
magic forces which may be utilised by man, than by the 
belief in the free activity of gods. 


‘ Pflciderer, Philosophy and De- 
velopment of Religion, iv 230 

• Caird, Evolution of Religion, 1 
*17 

• Wundt, Ethih, ]) 99 


* Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, p 267 Cf ibid p 53 
‘ jevons. Introduction to the His- 
tory of Religion, pp 112,177 
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GODS AS GUARDIANS Ot MORALllY {cOhitnuei) 

From the gods of savage races we shall now pass 
to consider the attitudes of more civilised gods towards 
matters of worldly morality. 

The deities of ancient Mexic i were generally clothed 
with terror, and delighted in vengeance and human 
sacrifices. But there was also the god Quetzaicoatl, 
generous of gifts, mild and gentle, and so averse from 
such sacrifices that he shut his tars with Uotli hands 
when they were mentioned^ The god Tezcatlipoca, 
again, was looked upon as the austere guardian of law 
and morals ; but, as Sir F,. B. Tylor observes, the 
remarkable Aztec formulas colLcltd by Sahagun, m 
which this deity is so prominent 5 'figure, show traces of 
Christian admixture in their material, as well as of 
Christian influence in their stylc.^ It seems that the 
Mexicans had reached no fix«'d or systematic conclusions 
as to the relation of the moral ti> the rdigious life® 
They held that departed souls attained different degrees 
of felicity or of wretchedness according to their different 
modes of death. Warriors who died on the battle-field 
or in the hands of the enemy’s priests, and merchants 
who died on their journey'', went to the house of the sun ; 
those who were killed by lightning, w'ho were di owned, 

* Brinton Myths of the New World ’ R6\ illc, Hiblert Lectures on the 

j) 294 l\a.nt.voit, Native Races of Native Religions of hfexuo and Peru, 
the Pacific States, iii 259 p 104 sq 

* Tylor, Primitive Culture, 11 344 
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or who died from some incurable disease went to a 
terrestrial paradise ; and those who died of old age or 
any ordinary disease Avent to a -land of darkness and 
desolation, where they after a time sunk in a sleep which 
knew no waking.^ 

Among the ancient Peruvians morality obtained a 
religious sanction through the divinity ascribed to their 
rulers. “ They considered every mere order of the king 
to be a divine decree,” says Garcilasso de la Vega ; “ how 
much more would they venerate the special laws instituted 
for the common good. They said that the sun had 
ordered these laws to be made, and had revealed them 
to his child the Ynca ; and hence a man who broke 
them was held to be guilty of sacrilege.” ^ According 
to the beliefs of the higher cl&sscs the Incas were after 
death transported to the mansion of the Sun, their father, 
where they still lived together as his family. The nobles 
would either follow them there or would live beneath 
the earth under the sceptre of Supay, the god of the 
dead. There was no idea of positive suffering inflicted 
on the wicked under his direction, but the subterranean 
abode was gloomy and dismal. Exceptional considerations 
of birth, rank, or valour in war determined the passage 
of chosen souls to heaven, where their lot would be 
far happier than that of the souls who remained in the 
regions below. The common people, on the other hand, 
thought of the future life as a continuation, pure and 
simple, of the present existence.® 

The great gods of ancient Egypt were mostly conceived 
as friendly beings.* Amon Ra, “ the king of the gods,” 
was, in his character of the sun god, the creator, preserver, 
and supporter of all living things. He it is who makes 
pasture for the herds and fruit trees for men, on his 
account the Nile comes and mankind lives. He is verily 

1 Bancroft, op cit in s’jt.sqq * On Egyptian gods as guardians of 
Clavigero, History of Mexico, 1 242 morality see, generally, Gardiner, 
sq ‘ Egyptian Ethics and Morality,’ m 

• Garcilasso dc la Vega, Royal Com- Hastings, Encyclopeedta of Religion 

mentanes of the Ynctts, i 148 and Ethics, v sq 

• R6ville, op at p 236 sqq 
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of kindly heart : “ when men call to him he delivers the 
fearful from the insolent.” He is “ the vizier of the 
poor, who takes no bribes,” and who does not corrupt 
witnesses ; and to him officials pray for promotion.^ 
Thoth, the moon god, was also the god of all wisdom 
and learning, who gave men “ speech and writing,” who 
discovered the written characters, and by his arithmetic 
enabled gods and men to keep account of their pos- 
sessions.® Osiris ruled over the whole of Egypt as 
king, and instructed its inhabitants in all that was good — 
in agriculture as well as in the true religion — and gave 
them laws.® After a long and blessed reign, however, 
he fell a prey to the machinations of his brother Set, and, 
having been slam, was constrained to descend into the 
Underworld, where he evermore lived and reigned as 
judge and king of the dead. Rut the wicked god Set 
was also an object of worship , for Ke was stnmg and 
mighty, a terror to gods and men, and kings were 
anxious to secure his favour.* fVe have noticed above 
that certain Egyptian gods were inlieved to guardians 
of truth ; ® and closely connected with this function was 
their love of justice. I'hoth, who was called to witness 
by him who wished to give assurance of h s honesty and 
good faith,® was styled '' the judge m heaion ” , ’’ while 
his wife Maa, or Maat, was the giiddess ot b^nh truth 
and justice, and her priests were the supreme judges.® 
But it seems that the Egyjitian gods .after all chiefly took 
notice of such acts as concerned iheir own wellbeing. 


* Erman, Handbook of Egyptian 
Jieltgton, pp 58-60, 83 Wiedemann 
lieligton of Iho Ancient Lgyptiani, p 
114 

* Erman, op at p 1 1 Maspero, 
Dawn of Civilization, p 220 

* Erman, op at p 32 Idem, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, p 270 Mas- 
pero, op at p 174 Plutarch, He 
Ilide el Osiride, 13 Diodorus 
Siculus Bibliotheca historica, 1 14, 
15, 25 Kaibel, Epigranimata Greeca, 

p XXI 

* It IS probable that Set originally 


was i ’'e (' '".le protector of the kings 
«1 Lfpper Egypt, while Osins’ son 
Homs, who defeated him, w..s the 
protector of the kmgs of I ower 
E„>pt (Erman, Ef,yplian Religion, 

P 19 ill ) 

^ Supra, ii 1 15 

• Supra, II 121 

’ Erman, Egyptian Religion, p ir. 

* Supra, 11 1 15 Wiedemann, op 
at p 142 Am^lincau, L'ivolution 
des idSes morales dans VEgypte 
anctenne, pp 182, 187 Erman, 
Egyptian Religion, p. 2r. 
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This is true even of Osiris, “ the great god, the lord 
of justice,”^ in whose presence the judgment of the 
dead was given which decided upon their admission 
into his kingdom. In thousands upon thousands of 
funerary inscriptions we read words like these : — “ May 
a royal offering be given to Osiris, that he may grant 
all manner of good things, food and drink to the soul 
of the deceased.” ^ And whilst the living paid him 
his dues in sacrifices repeated from year to year at regular 
intervals, the dead were not allowed to receive directly 
the sepulchral meals or offerings of kindred on feast-days, 
but all that was addressed to them must first pass through 
the hands of the god.® In the “ Negative Confession,” 
which the worshippers of Osiris taught to their dead, 
great importance was attached to religious offences, 
such as to snare the birds of the gods, to catch the fish 
in their lakes, to injure the herds in the temple domains, 
to diminish the food in the temples, to revile the god. 
At the same time the list of offences which excluded 
the dead from Osiris’ kingdom contained very many 
of a social character — murder, oppression, stealing, 
robbing minors, fraud, lying, slander, reviling, adultery.* 
But the meaning of this seems to have been not so 
much that the god was animated by a righteous desire 
to punish the wicked and reward the good, as, rather, 
that he did not like to have any rascals among his vassals. 
As to the fate of the non-justified dead very little is 
said, and the punishment devised for them seems to have 
been a comparatively modern invention ® Nay, the 
virtuous dead themselves depended for their welfare 


^ hrman, Egyptian Jleltgton.p loi 
- Wiedemann, op cU p 217 
>Maspero, op cit p 117 
* Erman, Egyptian Religion, p 103 
sqq 

^ Wiedemann, op cit p 95 sq 
Idem, Egyptian Doctrine of the 
Immortality of the Soul, p 55 
Erman, Egyptian Religion, p 105 
In the Pyramid texts we read that, 
if among the deceased there is one of 
whom it can be said, " There is no 


evil which he hath done,” the say- 
ing penetrates to the sun god, and 
he receives him kindly in heaven 
The deceased also profits with re- 
gard to his reception there if he has 
never spoken evil of the king nor 
slighted the gods But as a rule, it 
IS rather bodilv cleanliness which the 
gods demand of their new com- 
panion in heaven, and they them- 
selves help to punfy him (Erman, 
P 9 -() 
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upon their knowledge of magic words and formulas, 
upon amulets laid in their tombs, and upon the offerings 
made to them by their kindred. Ignorant souls, or 
those ill prepared for the struggle, were overcome by 
hunger and thirst, were attacked by demons and 
poisonous animals in traversing the regions of the 
Underworld, and, when in Osins’ kingdom, had to work 
and till the land and earn their owm living if the offerings 
ceased.^ The Book of the Dead is itself essentially 
a collection of spells intended to secure to the dead 
victory over evil demons and protection from 
the gods ; and the “ Negative Confession ” is a 
later addition, which shows that originally the conduct 
of earthly life was not considered at all.* So aho in 
the book of Am Dfiat the whole dottiinc of a futuie 
life is based upon a belief in the poner of magic, with 
the single exception that nobody can h'ok ft'rnard to 
possessing fields in Diiat who in life has been an enemy 
of the god Rd.® 

The religion of the Chaldeans was a rej’.,' ..1 of dread. 
Everywhere they felt themselves sunouiided b) hostile 
demons ; feared above all were the seven evil spints, who 
were everywhere and )ct invisible, who slipped through 
bolts and doorposts and socket", and wdio In.d power even 
to bewitch the gods.* In their incessant waif. re against 
these fiends men were assisted by the more oropuioiis 
among the deities ■ b) Marduk, the “ merciful god, the 
god of the youthful sun ot spring and ('.irly morning , ® 

* Erman, Life in Ancient Egxpl, * lastrow itn.^'oii of Unlnloiiui 

p 315 ijy Idem, rnypimn I, -i.. ‘ p Sniilli ( Inil- 

p yg sq Mdspero, op ett p i‘'s 'ioh .Ut mnl of h sii, pp Sy, SS, 

sq Idem, /Eludes de mytholoi’ie et ^'/ Idim ( l.alduisLlio (. nem,, 

d'anheoloqik iqvpliniiies, i i\y oililul b> Dc lil/st li, ])j) S, u-f) u/ 

Wiedemann, Iteligion of the An- ' 'nndiLr Del'' li, t..<.sihiilitc 
ciciit Kgyptions, pp 279, Jtid*\toiiun\ itnU layeicns, ji 
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Ancient Egyptians, p 94 so Teitaniciit, p 372 i(/ 
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by Ea, the “ good ” god, the god of the waters of the 
deep and the source of wisdom ; ^ by Gibil-Nusku, the lord 
of fire, who put to flight the demons of night when the 
fire was kindled on the household hearth, and who in the 
flame carried to the other gods the sacrifices offered them ; * 
as also by the tutelary deities of each individual, house- 
hold, and city.® The gods were on the whole favourably 
disposed towards man. But they helped only those who 
piously observed the prescribed rites, who recited the 
conventional prayers and offered them sacrifices ; on such 
persons they bestowed a happy old age and a numerous 
posterity. On the other hand, he who did not fear his 
god would be cut down like a reed ; and by neglecting the 
slightest ceremonial detail the king excited the anger of 
the deities against himself and his subjects.^ During the 
whole of their lives the Chaldeans were haunted by the 
dread of offending their gods, and they continually im- 
plored pardon for their sms.® But the sinner became 
conscious of his guilt only as a conclusion drawn from the 
fact that he was suffering from some misfortune, which he 
interpreted as a punishment sent by an offended god. It 
mattered little what had called forth the wrath of the god 
or whether the deity was acting in accordance with just 
ideas ; ® and in none of the penitential psalms known to us 
is there any indication that the notion of sin comprised 
offences against fellow men. It is true that in the 
incantation series ‘ Shurpu ’ not only offences against gods 
and ceremonial transgressions, but a large number of 
wrongs of a social character, arc included in the list of 
possible causes of the suffering which the incantation is 
intended to remove. On behalf of the afflicted individual 
the exerciser asks : — “ Has he sinned against a god. Is his 

* Hommcl, Die senulischen I'olker pp 64s, 674, 682 sq 

und Sprachen, i sqq Murdter- * Jeiemias, Die babylomsck-assyn- 
Delitzsch, op cii p 27 Sa>ce, op schen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach 
ett pp 141, 140 dem Tode, p 46 sq Maspero, Dawn 

■ Tallqvist, ‘ Die ass^nsche Bcsch- of Civtlizalton, pp 697, 705 
worungssene Maqlfi,' m Acta boc ^ Sec ZimmeTTi, Babylontsche Buss- 

bcietil Fenmcie, xx 25, 28 sq psalmen, passim 

• Murdter-Delitzsch, op cit p 37 • C/ Jastrow, op cit p 313 sqq 

sq Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 
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guilt against a goddess, Is it a wrongful deed against his 
master, Hatred towards his elder brother. Has he despised 
father or mother. Insulted his elder sister. Has he given 
too little,^ Has he withheld too much, For ‘ no ’ said ‘ yes,’ 
For ‘ yes ’ said ‘ no ’ ? . . . Has he fixed a false boundary. 
Not fixed a just boundary. Has he removed a boundary, a 
limit, or a territory, Has he possessed himself of his neigh- 
bour’s house. Has he approached his neighbour’s wife. Has 
he shed the blood of his neighbour. Robbed his neighbour’s 
dress ? ” and so forth.** But I fail to see any legitimate 
ground for the conclusion which Schrader and Zimmern 
have drawn from these passages, to wit, that the gods were 
believed to be angry with persons guilty of any of the 
offences enumerated.® It seems to me quite obvious that 
the evils which were hypothetically associated with injuries 
inflicted upon fellow men were ascribed, not to the aveng- 
ing activity of a god, but to th., curses of the injured party. 
The gods are expressly invoked to relieve the unhappy 
individual from the curses under which hf^ is suflfering, 
whether he has been cursed by his father, .nother, cider 
brother, elder sister, friend, master, king, or god, or has 
approached an accursed person, or slept in such a person’s 
bed, or sat on his chair, or ‘eaten from his dish or drunk 
from his cup.^ In these incantations there is no plea for 
forgiveness ; the possible causes for the suffering arc 
enumerated simply because the mention of the real cause 
IS supposed to go a long way towards expelling the evil.® 
Some of the gods, however, are invoked as judges. This 
is frequently the case with Shamash, the sun god, “ the 
supreme judge of heaven and earth,” who, seated on a 
throne in the chamber of judgment, receives the supplica- 
tions of men.® Of the moon god Sin it is said in a hymn 

* In mercantile transactions (Jas- Surpu, 11 89-93, 99-104, pp 7, 23 

trow, op cil p 291, 0 2) ‘ See Jastrow, op tit p 292 

'Zimmern, BeitrSge zur Kenntnis * Tallqvist, . MaqlA, 11 94 
der babylontschen .Religion, ' Die Zimmern, Surpu, 11 130, p 9 

Beschwoningstalcln Surpu,' p jsqq Idem, liabylonische Hymnen und 

* Idem, in Schrader, Die Kethn- Gebete,p 13 Murdter-Dclitzsch, o/i 

schnften und das Alte Testament, p cil p 28 Schrader-Zimmern, op 
612 cit p 368 Jastrow, op at pp 
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dedicated to him that his “ word produces truth and jus- 
tice, so that men speak the truth.” ^ And the lord of fire 
is addressed as a judge, who burns the evildoers and annihi- 
lates the bad, 2 and is exhorted by the conjurer to help him 
to his right ; ® but this probably means little more than the 
invocation, “ Eat my enemies, destroy those who have 
done harm to me.” * Of a moral retribution after death 
there is no trace in the Chaldean religion. Those who 
have obtained the goodwill of the gods receive their re- 
ward in this world, by a life of happiness and of good 
health, but the moment that death ensues the control of 
the gods comes to an end. All mankind, kings and subjects, 
virtuous and wicked, go to Aralu, the gloomy subterranean 
realm presided over by Allatu and her consort Nergal, 
where the dead arc doomed to everlasting sojourn or im- 
prisonment in a state of joyless inactivity. A kind of judg- 
ment IS spoken of, but nothing indicates that it is based on 
moral considerations.® According to the Gilgamesh epic, 
however, the fortunes awaiting those who die are not all 
alike. Those who fall in battle seem to enjoy special privi- 
leges, provided that they arc properly buried and there is 
someone to make them comfortable in their last hour and 


to look after them when de.id. But he whose corpse remains 
in the field has no rest m the earth, and he whose spirit is 
not cared for by any one is consumed by gnawing hunger.* 
In a still higher degree than the Clialdean religion Zoro- 
astrianism represents an incessant -stiuggle against evil 
spirits Here ever) thing in heaven and on earth is engaged 
in the conflict ; it is a war between two mighty sovereigns, 
Ahura Ma^da and Angra Mainyu, and their respective 
forces.'^ Whatcvei works for the good of man comes from 


' /immon, Ifahyhuisihc IlYiiimn 
tnid (jchetc, ]> 12 

- r.ill(|\isl, 1 y, , 11 7i>, My. 
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• Haiipt, ‘ Die zwolfte Tufel dcs 
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Mazda But this idea is not yet to 
be found in the Oathas, where the 
wickedness of Aku Mainyu is only 
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and strives for Ahura Mazda, whatever works for the harm 
of man comes from and strives for Angra Mainyu. There 
can be no doubt that the powersof goodnesswillabsolutely 
triumph in the end ; but though Angra Mainyu and his 
band nave been defeated, the battle is still raging. Ahura 
Mazda, being the originator of everything good in the 
world, is also the founder of the order of the universe, “ the 
creator of the righteous order.” ^ In the Vendldid he is 
asked about the rules of life, and he is pleased to answer ; ® 
M. Darmesteter observes that the Avesta and the Penta- 
teuch are the only two religious books known in which 
legislation descends from the heavens to the earth in a 
series of conversations between the lawgiver and his god.® 
The sacred law ot Zoroastrianism en]oins chanty* and 
industry,® it condemns the murder of a believer,® abortion,’ 
theft,® non-payment of debts,® and, with sj^ecial emphasis, 
falsehood and breach of faith, and unnatural inter- 
course.^^ But the “good thoughts, words, and deeds” most 
urgently insisted upon are orthodoxy, pr^ve'- and sacri- 
fice ; whilst the greatest sin* aie apostasy, traiiagressions of 
the rules of ceremonial cleanliness, and offences against 
sacred beings. It is less rriminal to kill a man than to serve 
bad food to a shepherd’s dog , for the inansla/er gets off 
with ninety stripes, wherea"! the bad mastci will receive 
two hundred.^® And the killing of a water dog is punished 
with ten thousand 'tripes.^® Offender*' will he liable to 
penalties not only hcie below, but in the next world as 
well, where Ahura Mazd “the discerning arbiter,”^* 
establishes “ evil for the evil, lud happv blessings for the 
good.” ^® The views accepted in regara to the future life. 
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whilst incomplete in the Gathas, are expanded in the 
Younger Avesta, and fully given in the Pahlavi books.^ 
The man who has lived for Ahura Mazda will have a seat 
near Him in heaven, and there he remains undecaying and 
immortal, unalarmed and undistressed, full of glory and 
delight ; whereas the wicked soul will be tormented in the 
darkness of hell, “ the dwelling of the demons.” ® The 
good deeds of the virtuous and the bad deeds of the 
wicked, in the form of maidens, come to meet them on 
their roads to paradise or hell.® But the fate of the dead is 
not merely influenced by their conduct towards their 
fellow men while alive. It is said that “ he who wishes 
to seize the heavenly reward, will seize it by giving gifts 
to him who holds up the Law.” * And the soul of him 
who recites the prayer Ahuna Vairya in the manner 
prescribed crosses over the bridge which separates 
this world from the next, and reaches the highest 
paradise.® 

In Vedic religion we likewise meet with a conflict 
between gods and demons, but the struggle is too unequal 
to result m anything like the Zoroastrian dualism.® 
Various misfortunes are attributed to the ill-will of evil 
spirits, but their power is comparatively slight, and the 
greater demons, like Vrtra, arc represented as defeated or 
destroyed by the gods.’ On the other hand there is 
among the great gods themselves one who has a distinctly 
malevolent character, namely Rudra, a god of storm,® 
“ terrible like a wild beast ” ; * but though the hymns 
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addressed to him chiefly express fear of his dreadful shafts 
and deprecations of his wrath, he is also sometimes 
supplicated to confer blessings upon man and beast.^ 
With this exception the great gods are all beneficent 
beings,® though of course liable to punish those who 
offend them. Varuna has established heaven and earth,® 
has made the celestial bodies to shine* and the rivers 
to flow.® He rules ovei nature by laws which are fixed 
and immutable, and which must be followed by the gods 
themselves.® He sees and knows everything, because 
he is the infinite light and the sun is his eye , ’ and in 
connection with Mithra he is said to dispel and punish 
falsehood.® Varuna has even been represented as “ the 
supreme moral ruler,” but it seems to me that scholars 
have generally credited him with a somewhat more com- 
prehensive sense of justice than the hyinn'« 'mply ® Every 
hymn to Varuna contains a juj^er for foig)..ness, but 
there is no indication tiuit the sir^ which exult his wrath 
include ordinary moral wrongdoing. That and moral 
guilt arc not ideiitu .il cone-ptions in the Rig 'v eUa r fairJy 
obvious from the fact tlial forgiveness ot sin is also sought 
from Indra,*® wliose fivour is only won by those who 
contribute to his wellbeing 'T w'ho destroy persons 
neglectful of his worship** Phe \ ed.t rehg'.'' is pre-em’- 
nently ritualistic. 'I'he pious man / 'r pnjeT,,mc o he who 
makes the soma flov 'u abundance and whose hands arc 
always full of buttei, the reprobate imn is he who is 
penurious towards the god , *■ and lust like the other gods. 
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Varuna visits with disease those who neglect him/ and is 
appeased by sacrifices and prayers.^ After death the souls 
of those who have practised rigorous penance,® of those 
who have risked their lives in battle, and above all of 
those who have bestowed liberal sacnficial gifts,® go with 
the smoke arising from the funeral pile to the heavenly 
world, where the Fathers dwell with Yama — the first man 
who died® — and Varuna, the two kings who reign in 
bliss. ^ There they enjoy an endless felicity among the 
gods, clothed in glorious bodies and drinking the celestial 

soma, which renders them immortal.® Yet there are 
different degrees of happiness in this heavenly mansion. 
The performance of rites in honour of the manes causes 
the souls to ascend from a lower to a higher state ; indeed, 
if no such offerings are made they do not go to heaven at 
all.® Another source of happiness for the dead is their 
own pious conduct during their lifetime ; for in the abode 
of bliss they are united with what they have sacrificed and 
given, especially reaping the reward of their gifts to 
priests.^® Unworthy souls, on the other hand, are kept 
out of this abode by Yama’s dogs, which guard the road 
to his kingdom.^ As to the destiny in store for those 
who are not admitted to heaven, the hymns have little to 

tell. Zimmer and others erroneously argue that a race 
who believe in future rcwjrds for the good must logically 
believe in future punishments for the wicked.^® So far as 
I can see, all the traces of such a belief which are to be 
found in the Vedic literature are requests made to gods. 
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or simply curses, to the effect that evil-doers may be 
thrown into deep and dismal pits under the earth.^ They 
do not imply that gods of their own accord punish 
wicked people after death. 

In post-Vedic times ritualism grew more important 
still. Sometimes the gods arc represented as beings 
indifferent to every moral distinction, and the most 
indelicate stories are unscrupulously related of them * In 
the Taittirlya Samhita of the Yajur Veda we are told that 
if anybody wishes to injure another, he need only say to 
SArya, one of the most important among the solar deities,® 
“ Smite such a one, and I will give you an offering,” and 
Sfirya, to get the offering, will smite him.^ ?iva, who is 
connected with the Vedic god P.udra, is in the Mahabha- 
rata clothed in terrible “ forms. ’ being armed with the 
trident and wearing a necklace of skulls ; he exacts a 
bloody cultus, and is the chid of the mischievous spirits 
and vampires that frequent place of execution and burial 
grounds.® Vishnu, the other god H-nduism, 

though less fierce than Civa, is nevcrthcLss, on one side 
of his character, an inexorable god : * and Krishna, as 
accepted by Vislinuisrn, is a crafty hero of a singularly 
doubtful moral character In Brahmanism rdigion is 
largely replaced by magic, -he rites Lhcmscive' are raised 
to the rank of divinities, tlie priesi' become thi. gods of 
gods.® And the poiiu of vi.-w from which thc'i. ^nan-gods 
look upon human conduct 's expressed in the S'.iapatha 
Brihmana, where ir is said that paid to priests are 
like sacrifices offered to oihe» J- -^liose who gratify 
them are placed in a state of bliss.® Ritual observances 
are essential for a man’s wellbeini^ both in this life and 
in the life to come, where parad.se, hell, or transmigration 
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awaits the dead. In the Brahmanas immortality, or at 
least longevity, is promised to those who rightly under- 
stand and practise the rites of sacrifice, whilst those who 
are deficient in this respect depart before their natural 
term of life to the next world, where they are weighed in 
a balance and receive good or evil according to their 
deeds.^ To repeat sacred texts a certain number of times 
is also laid down as a condition of salvation,® and the 
doctrine is gradually developed that a single invocation 
of the divine name cancels a whole life of iniquity and 
crime. Hence the importance attached — as early as the 
Bhagavad Gita — to the last thought before death, and the 
idea of attaining complete possession of this thought by 
an act of suicide.® According to the Puranas it is 
sufficient even in the case of the vilest criminal, when at 
the point of death, to pronounce by chance some syllables 
of the names Vishnu or Cn a in order to obtain salvation ; * 
and in the preface to the Prem Sagar, which displays the 
religion of the Hindus at the present day, it is said that 
those who even ignorantly sing the praises of the greatness 
of Krishn Chand arc rewarded wdth final beatitude, just 
as a person would acquire eternal life by partaking of the 
drink of immortality though he did not know what he 
was drinking.® On the other hand, “ according to the 
Hindu Scriptures, whatever a man’s life may have been, 
if he do not die near some holv stream, if his body is not 
burned on its banks, or at any rate near some water as a 
representative of the stream ; or where this is impracticable, 
if some portion of his body be not thrown into it — his 
spirit must wander in misery, unable to obtain the bliss 
for which he has done and suffered so much in life.”* At 
the same time we also find a great variety of social duties 
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inculcated in the sacred books of India — ^humanity even to 
enemies^ and slaves,® filial piety,® charity,^ hospitality,® 
veracity ; ® and in the Sutras the doctrine appears that m 
order to obtain the chief fruit of sacrifice it is necessary to 
practise the moral virtues in addition to the rite.’^ But 
this doctrine is singularly free from any reference to the 
justice of gods. In the tjpamshads and Buddhistic books 
it is distinctly formulated in the idea of karma, according 
to which each act of the soul, good or bad, inevitably and 
naturally works out its full effect to the sweet or Ijitter 
end without the intervention of any deity to apportion 
the reward or punishment.® 

Buddha did not base his system on any belief in gods, 
hence there is no place in it for a ritual nor for sin 
in the sense of offending a supernatural being. He 
that is pure in heart is the true priest, not he that knows 
the Vedas , the Vedas arc nothing, the priests are of no 
account, save as they be morally of repute.® If the 
genuine Buddhist can be said to worship anv higher 
power, It is the moral order which never fails to assert 
itself in the law of cause and effect. But Buddha’s 
followers were less metaphysical, and “ the clouds 
returned after the ram.” The old gods of Brahmanism 
came back, Buddha himself was deified as an omniscient 
and everlasting god, and Buddhism incorporated most 
of the local deities and demons of those nations it 
sought to convert.^® From being originally a metaphysical 
and ethical doctrine, it was thus transformed into a 
religion full of ritualism, and, it should be added, 
profusely mixed with magic. In Lamaism, especially, 
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ritual is elevated to the front rank of importance j we 
find there pompous services closely resembling those of 
the Church of Rome, litanies and chants, offerings and 
sacrifice.^ And the muttering of certain mystic formulas 
and short prayers is alleged to be far more efficacious than 
mere moral virtue as a means of gaining the glorious 
heaven of eternal bliss, the paradise of the fabulo.us 
Buddha of boundless light-^ So also in China the 
teachers of Buddhism “ were by no means rigorous in 
enforcing the obligations of men to morality. To 
expiate sins, offerings to the idols and to the priests 
were sufficient. A temple built in honour of F8, and 
richly endowed, would suffice to blot out every stain 
of guilt, and serve as a portal to the blessed mansions of 
Buddha.” 3 

In the national religion of China the heaven god, 
Shang-te, is the supreme being, the creator and sovereign 
ruler of the universe, whose power knows no bounds, 
and whose sight equally comprehends the past, the 
present, and the future, penetrating even to the remotest 
recesses of the heart.* He is the author and upholder 
not only of the physical but of the moral order of the 
world, watching over the conduct of men, rewarding 
the good, and punishing the wicked.® Sometimes he 
appears to array himself m terrors, as in the case of 
public calamities and the irregularity of the seasons ; 
but these are only salutary warnings intended to call 
men to repentance.® The cult which is offered Shang-te 
is frigid and ceremonial. The rules of ceremony have 
their origin in heaven, and the movement of them 
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reaches to earth ; their abandonment leads to “ the ruin 
of states, the destruction of families, and the perishing 
of individuals.”^ The Chinese are inclined to place 
ritualism on an equality with social morality. Confucius 
himself humbly submitted to the rules of ceremony, 
although he denounced hypocrisy. But to him morality 
was infinitely more important than religion. He 
altogether avoided the personal term God, and made only 
use of the abstract term Heaven. He admitted that 
spiritual beings exist, and even sacrificed to them,® but 
when questioned about matters relating to religion he was 
systematically silent.® Religious duties occupy a very 
insignificant place in his system. “ To give one’s self 
earnestly to the duties due to men, and, while respecting 
spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them, may be called 
wisdom.”^ Prayer is unnecessary because Heaven does 
not actively interfere with the soul of man ; it has 
endowed him at his birth with goodness, which, if he 
will, may become his nature, and the reward or punish- 
ment is only the natural or providential result of his 
conduct.® Of punishments in a future life Confucius says 
nothing, though he maintains that there are rewards 
and dignity for the good after death.® The belief of 
the Chinese in post mortem punishments comes from 
Buddhism.'^ 

The gods of ancient Greece were on the whole beneficent 
beings, who conferred blessings upon those who secured 
their goodwill. Zeus protects the life of the family, city, 
and nation ; he is a god of victory and victorious peace, 
who gathers the hosts against Troy, and saves Gi ^ece from 
Persia ; he brings the ships to land ; he is “ the warder off 
of evil.”® But neither he nor the other gods bestow their 
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favours for nothing ; Xenophon says that they assist with 
good advice those who worship them regularly 1 but take 
revenge on those who neglect them.* They punish severely 
even offences committed against them accidentally,® and 
not infrequently they display actual malevolence towards 
men by seducing them into sin * or inflicting harm upon 
them out of sheer envy.® In other respects, also, they are by 
no means models of morality ; but this does not prevent 
them from acting as administrators of justice any more 
than, among men, a judge is supposed to lose all regard for 
justice because he liimself transgresses the rules of morality 
in some particular of private life ® “ For great crimes,” 
says Herodotus, “ great punishments at the hands of the 
gods are in store.”’ Dike, or Justice, the terrible virgin 
“ who breathes against her enemies a destructive wrath,”® 
is represented sometimes as the daughter, sometimes as the 
companion of the all-seeing Zeus , ® and, as Welcker ob- 
serves, Zeus was not only a god among other gods, but also 
the deity solely and abstractedly.^® We have noticed above 
that from ancient times the murder of a kinsman was an 
offence against Zeus and under the ban of the Erinyes, and 
that later on all bloodshed, if the victim had any rights at 
all within the city, became a sin w hich needed purification.^^ 
Zeus protected guests and suppliants,^* he punished child- 
ren who reproached their aged parents,^® he was a guar- 
dian of the lamily property,^® he protected boundaries,^® he 
was no friend of falsehood,^* he punished perjury.^’ Accor- 
ding to earlier beliefs retribution was exclusively restricted 
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to this earthly existence, and if the guilty person himself 
escaped the punishment for his deed it fell on some of his 
descendants/ The transference of Mcnelaus to the Elysian 
plain, spoken of in the Odyssey,^ was not a reward for his 
virtue — indeed, he was not particularly conspicuous for any 
of the Homeric virtues — but a privilege resulting from his 
being married to Zeus’ daughter Helena ; ® and if the per- 
jurer was tortured in Hades ^ the simple reason was that he 
had called down upon himself such torture in his oath.® In 
later times we meet with the doctrine of retribution after 
death, not only in the speculations of isolated philosophers, 
but as a popular belief ;® but this belief seems to have been 
quite unconnected with any notion of Olympian justice.'^ 
The souls in the world beyond the grave are sentenced by 
special judges ; ® Aeschylus expressly says that it is another 
Zeus that administers justice there.® For him Hades with 
the powers by which it is governed exists only as a place 
where the guilty are punished, whereas for the virtuous he 
has no word of true hope and other writers .ilso have 
much more to tell about future punishments than about 
futurerewards.^^Particularly prominent among the offences 
which arc punished in Hades are, besides perjurj injuries 
to parents^® and guests, that is, offences which in this 
world are visited with the most powerful curses.^® Accord- 
ing to Aeschylus, the retribution which the Erinyes — per- 
sonifications of curses — ^liave begun on earth is completed 
in the nether world, and according to Pythagoras unpunfied 
souls arc kept chained there by the Erinyes without any hope 
of escape.^® We are, moreover, told that painters used to re- 
present allegorical figures of curses in connection with their 
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images of wicked dead.^ From all these facts I conclude 
that the notion of punishments in Hades did not arise 
from a belief in the justice of gods, but from the idea that 
the efficacy of a curse may extend beyond the grave — an 
idea which we have already met with both in Vedic texts 
and among certain savages, and of which the supposed pun- 
ishment of perjury in Hades is only a particular instance.^ 
As for the gods it should be added that the vulgar opinion 
of their character was not shared by all. Euripides affirms 
that the legends about them which tend to confuse human 
ideas as to right and wrong are not literally true.® “ I 
think,” he says, “ that none of the gods is bad ” ; 4 “ if the 
gods do aught that is base, they are not gods.” ® Plato 
opposes the popular views that the deity induces men to 
commit crimes,® that he'is capable of feeling envy,^ and 
that evil-doers may avert divine punishments by sacrifices 
offered to the gods as bribes.® God is good, he is never the 
author of evil to any one, and if the wicked are miserable 
the reason is that they require to be punished and are 
benefited by receiving punishment from God.® Plutarch 
likewise asserts in the strongest terms that God is perfectly 
good and least of all wanting in justice and love, “ the most 
beautiful of virtues and the best befitting the Godhead.” 

The gods of the Romans were on the whole unsympa- 
thetic and lifeless beings, some of them even actually 
pernicious, as the god of Fever, who had a temple on the 
Palatine hill, and the god of Ill-Fortune, who had an altar 
on the Esquiline hill.^^ The relations between the gods 
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and their worshippers were cold, ceremonial, legal. The 
chief thing was not to break “ the peace of the gods,” or, 
when it was broken, to restore it.^ They were rendered 
propitious by “ sanctity ” and “ piety.” ^ But sanctity 
was defined as “ the knowledge of how we ought to 
worship them,” and piety was only “ justice towards the 
gods,” the return for benefits received ; Cicero asks, 
“ What piety is due to a being from whom you receive 
nothing ? ” ® The divine law,//*/, was distinguished from 
the human law, jus. To the former belonged not only 
the religious rites but the duties to the dead, as also the 
duties to certain living individuals.* Offences against 
parents were avenged by the dtvi parentum ; ® the duty of 
hospitality was enforced by the dit hospitales and Jupiter; * 
boundaries were protected by Jupiter Terminalis and 
Terminus;’ and Jupiter, Dius Fidlus, and Fides, were 
the guardians of sworn faith.* 

The god of Israel was a powerful protector of his chosen 
people, but he was a severe master who inspired more fear 
than love. In the pre-prophetic period at least, he was no 
model of goodness. He had unaccountable moods, his 
wrath often resembled “ rather the insensate violence of 
angered nature, than the reasonable indignation of a 
moralised personality ” * — as appears, for instance, from 
the suggestion of David that Saul’s undeserved enmity 
might be due to the incitement of God.^* At the same 
time his severity was also a guardian of human relation- 
ships. It turned against children who^ were disrespectful 
to their parents, against murderers, adulterers, thieves, 
false wil^iesses — indeed, the whole criminal law was a 
revelation of the Lord. He was moreover a protector of 

* Leist, GreBco-italtsche Rechtsge- • Supra, 1 580. 
schichte, p 219 sqq Granger, Wor- ’ Supra, 11 61 
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the poor and needy and a preserver of strangers.* But 
offences against God were, in the Ten Commandments, 
mentioned before offences against man ; religious rites 
were put on the same level with the rules of social 
morality ; neglect of circumcision, or disregard of the 
precepts of ceremonial cleanliness, or sabbath-breaking, 
was punished with the same severity as the greatest 
crimes.® “ To the ordinary man,” says Wellhausen, “ it 
was not moral but liturgic^ acts that seemed to be truly 
religious.” * A different opinion, however, was expressed 
by the Prophets. They opposed the vice of the heart to 
the outward service of the ritual.® God was said by them 
to desire not sacrifice but mercy,® and to hate the hypo- 
critical service of Israel with its feast-days and solemn 
assemblies and the true fast was declared to consist in 
moral welldoing.® To them righteousness was the funda- 
mental virtue of Yahveh, and if he punished Israel his 
anger was no longer a merely fitful outburst, unrelated to 
Israel’s own wrongdoing, but an essential element of his 
righteousness.® However, as M. Hal^vy observes, the 
truly national conceptions of the Hebrews were not those 
which the Prophets maintained, but those which they 
opposed.^® The importance of ritual was more than ever 
emphasised in the post-prophetic priestly code. 

The opposition against ritualism which was started by 
the Prophets reached its height in Christ. Men are defiled 
not by external unclcanness, but by evil thoughts and evil 
decds.^^ ‘ It IS lawful to do well on the sabbath days.”^* 
Those whose righteousness docs not exceed that of the 
scribes and Pharisees shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.^® The first and great commandment is that which 
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enjoins love to God, but the second, according to which a 
man shall love his neighbour as himself, “ is like unto it.” ^ 
At the same time there are in the New Testament passages 
in which God’s judgment of men seems to be represented 
as determined by theological dogma.® The only sin which 
can never be forgiven either in this world or in the world 
to come, is blasphemy against the Holy Ghost ; ® and the 
belief in J esus is laid down as indispensable for sah ation.* 
According to St. Paul, a man is justified by faith alone, 
without the deeds of the law.® This doctrine, which makes 
man’s salvation dependent upon his acceptance of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, has had a lasting influence upon 
Christian theology, and has, together with certain other 
dogmas, led to that singular discrepancy between the 
notions of divine and human justice which has up to the 
present day characterised the chief branches of the 
Christian Church. 

Some of the early Fathers maintained that the interfer- 
ence and suffering of Christ, in itself, unconditionally saved 
all souls and emptied hell for ever ; * but this theor)' never 
became popular. According to St. Augustine and, 
subsequently, Calvinian theology, the benefits of the 
atonement arc limited to those whom God, of his sovereign 
pleasure, has from eternity arbitrarily elected, the effect of 
faith and conversion being not to save the soul, but simply 
to convince the soul that it is saved. A third theory — 
that of Pelagius, Armcnius, and Luther — attributes to the 
sufferings of Christ a conditional efficacy, depending upon 
personal faith in his vicarious atonement, whereas those 
who for some reason or other do not possess such faith arc 
excluded from salvation. A fourth doctrine, which early 
began to be constructed by the Fathers and was adopted 
by the Roman Catholic and the consistent portion of the 
Episcopalian Church, declares that by Christ’s vicarious 

* Matthew, xxii 37 sqq 18, 30 , viii 24 
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sufiering power is given to the Church, a. priestly hier- 
archy, to save those who confess her authority and observe 
her rites, whilst all others are lost. Certain sectarians, like 
the Unitarians, or those “ liberal Christians ” who do not 
feel themselves tied by the dogmas of any special creed, 
are the only ones among whom we meet with the opinion 
that a free soul, who by the immutable laws which the 
Creator has established may choose between good and evil, 
is saved or lost just so far and so long as it partakes of 
either the former or the latter.^ 

According to the leading doctrines of Christianity, then, 
the fates of men beyond the grave are determined by quite 
other circumstances than what the moral consciousness by 
itself recognises as virtue or vice. They are all doomed to 
death and hell in consequence of Adam’s sin, and their 
salvation, if not absolutely predestined, can only be effected 
by sincere faith in the atonement of Christ or by valid 
reception of sacramental grace at the hands of a priest. 
Persons who on intellectual or moral grounds are unable 
to accept the dogma of atonement or to acknowledge the 
authority of an exacting hierarchy, are subject to the most 
awful penalties for a sin committed by their earliest 
ancestor, and so are the countless millions of heathen who 
never even had an opportunity to embrace the Christian 
religion. Luther was considered to have shown an 
exceptional boldness when he expressed the hope that “our 
dear God would be merciful to Cicero, and to others like 
him.”® In the Westminster Confession of Faith the 
Divines declared the opinion that men not professing 
Christianity may be saved to be “ very pernicious, and to 
be detested ” ; ® and in their Larger Catechism they ex- 
pressly said that “ they who, having never heard the gospel, 
know not Jesus Christ, and believe not in him, cannot 
be saved, be they never so diligent to frame their lives 
according to the light of nature, or the law^s of that religion 
which they profess.” * This doctrine has had many 
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adherents up to the present time,^ although a more liberal 
view in favour of virtuous heathen has obviously been 
gaining ground.® Even in the case of Christians errors in 
belief on such subjects as church government, the Trinity, 
transubstantiation, original sin, and predestination, have 
been declared to expose the guilty to eternal damnation.® 
In the seventeenth century it was a common theme of 
certain Roman Catholic writers that “ Protestancy un- 
repented destroys salvation,”* while the Protestants on 
their part taxed Du Moulin with culpable laxity for 
admitting that someRomanCatholics might escape the tor- 
ments of hell.® Nathanael Emmons, the sage of Franklin, 
tells us that “ it is absolutely necessary to approve of the 
doctrine of reprobation in order to be saved.” ® 

Besides the heathen there is another large class of 
people whom Christian theology has condemned to hell 
for no fault of theirs, namely, infants who have died 
unbaptised. From a very early age the water of baptism 
was believed by the Christians to possess a magic power 
to wipe away sin,’ and since the days of St. Augustine 
it was deemed so indispensable for salvation that any 
child dying \Mthout “ the bath of regeneration ” was 
regarded as lost for ever.® St. Augustine admitted that 
the punishment of such children was of the mudest sort,® 
but other waiters w'ere more seveie ; St. Fulgentius 
condemned to “ everlasting punishment in eternal fire ” 
even infants who died in their mother’s womb However, 
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the notion that unbaptised children will be tormented, 
gradually gave way to a more humane opinion. In the 
middle of the twelfth century Peter Lombard determined 
that the proper punishment of original sin, when no 
actual sin is added to it, is “ the punishment of loss,” 
that is, loss of heaven and the sight of God, but not 
“ the punishment of sense,” that is, positive torment. 
This doctrine was confirmed by Innocentius III. and 
shared by the large majority of the schoolmen, who 
assumed the existence of a place called Itmbus, or tnfernus 
pucrorum, where unbaptised infants will dwell without 
being subject to torture.^ But the older view was again 
set up by the Protestants, who generally maintained that 
the due punishment of original sin is, in strictness, 
damnation in hell, although many of them were inclined 
to think that if a child dies by misfortune before it is 
baptised the parents’ sincere intention of baptising it, 
together with their prayers, will be accepted with God for 
the deed.2 In the Confession of Augsburg the Anabap- 
tistic doctrine is emphatically condemned : ® and although 
Zwingli rejected the dogma that infants dying without 
baptism are lost, and Calvin, in harmony with his theory 
of election, refused to tie the salvation of infants to 
an outward rite, the necessity of baptism as the ordinary 
channel of receiving grace appears to have been a general 
belief in the Reformed churches throughout the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.^ The damnation of infants 
was in fact an acknowledged doctrine of Calvinism,® 
though an exception was made for the children of pious 
parents.® But in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century Toplady, who was a vehement Calvinist, avowed 
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his belief in the universal salvation of all departed infants, 
whether baptised or unbaptised.^ And a hundred years 
later Dr. Hodge thought he was justified in stating that 
the common opinion of evangelical Protestants was that 
“ all who die in infancy are saved.” * The accuracy 
of this statement, however, seems somewhat doubtful. 
In 1883 Mr. Prentiss wrote of the doctrine of infant 
salvation independently of baptism : — “ My own im- 
pression is that, had it been taught as unequivocally in 
the Presbyterian Church even a third of a century ago, 
by a theologian less eminent than Dr. Hodge for 
orthodoxy, piety, and weight of character, it would have 
called forth an immediate protest from some of the more 
conservative, old-fashioned Calvinists.” ® 

In order fully to realise the true import of the dogma 
of damnation it is necessary to consider the punishment 
in store for the condemned. The immense bulk of the 
Christians have always regarded hell and its agonies as 
material facts.^ Origen, who was a Platonist and an 
heretic on many points, was severely censured for saying 
that the fire of hell was inward and of the conscience 
rather than outward and of the body ; ® and in the later 
Middle Ages Scotus Erigena showed unusual audacity 
in questioning the locality of hell and the material 
tortures of the condemned ® The punishment is burning 
— a penalty which even in the most barbaric codes is 
reserved for the very gravest crimes ; and some great 
divines, like Jeremy Taylor and Jonathan Edwards, 
have been anxious to point out that the fire of hell is 
infinitely more painful than any fire on earth, being 
“ fierce enough to melt the very rocks and elements.”'^ 
This awful punishment also exceeds in dreadfulness 
anything which even the most M\id imagination can 
conceive, because it will last not for a passing moment, 
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nor for n year or a hundred, thousand, million, or 
milliard years, but for ever and ever. In case any doubt 
should arise as regards the physical capacity of the 
damned to withstand the heat, we are assured by some 
modern theologians that their bodies will be annealed 
like glass or asbestos-like or of the nature of salamanders.^ 
This, then, is the future state of the large majority of 
men, quite independently of any fault of their own, 
or of the degree of their “ guilt.” ® It would seem that 
even the felicity of the few who are saved must be 
seriously impaired by their contemplation of this endless 
and undescnbable misery, but we are told that the case 
is just the reverse. They become as merciless as their 
god. Thomas Aquinas says that a perfect sight of the 
punishment of the damned is granted to them that they 
“ may enjoy their beatitude and the grace of God more 
richly.”® And the Puritans, especially, have revelled 
in the idea that “ the sight of hell torments will exalt the 
happiness of the saints for ever,” as a sense of the 
opposite misery always increases the relish of any 
pleasure.* 

In the present times there is a distinct tendency among 
Christian theologians to humanise somewhat the doctrines 
of the future life.® But if Christianity is to be judged 
from the dogmas which almost from its beginning until 
quite recent times have been recognised by the immense 
majority of its adherents, it must be admitted that its 
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conception of a heavenly Father and Judge has been 
utterly inconsistent with all ordinary notions of goodness 
and justice. Calvin himself avowed that the decr^p 
according to which the fall of Adam involved, without 
remedy, in eternal death so many nations together with 
their infant children, was a “ horrible ” one. “ But,” 
he adds, “ no one can deny that God foreknew the future 
final fate of man before he created him, and that he did 
foreknow it because it was appointed by his own decree.” ' 

Like Christianity, Muhammedanism adorns its godhead 
with the highest moral attributes and at the same time 
ascribes to him decrees and actions which flatly contradict 
even the most elementary notions of human justice. The 
god of Islam is addressed as the compassionate and merci- 
ful ; but his love is restricted to “ those who fear,” * and 
his mercy can only be gamed by that submissiveness or 
self-surrender which is indicated by the very name of 
Islam. He demands a righteous life, he punishes the 
wrongdoer and rewards the charitable.* 'rinough his 
Prophet he has revealed to mankind both the rules of 
morality and the elements of a social system containing 
minute regulations for a man’s conduct in various circum- 
stances of life, with due rewards or penalties according to 
his fulfilment of these regulations.* The whole constitu- 
tion of the State has on it a divine stamp ; as an Arab 
proverb says, “ country and religion are twins.” ® But 
foremost among duties is to believe in God and his 
Prophet. “ God,” it is said, “ does not pardon polytheism 
and infidelity, but He can, if He willeth, pardon other 
crimes.” ® And the “ pillars of religion ” are the five duties 
of reciting the Kalimah or creed, of performing the five 
stated daily prayers, of fasting — especially in the month of 
Ramadan, — of giving the legal alms, and of making the 
pilgrimage to Mecca.’ These duties are based on clear 
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sentences of the Koran, but the traditions have raised the 
most trivial ceremonial observances into duties of the 
greatest importance. It is true that hypocrisy and form- 
alism without devotion were strongly condemned by 
Muhammed. “ Righteousness,” he said, “ is not that ye 
turn your faces towards the East or the West, but 
righteousness is, one who believes in God, and the last day, 
and the angels, and the Book, and the prophets, and who 
gives wealth for His love to kindred, and orphans, and the 
poor, and the son of the road, and beggars, and those in 
captivity ; and who is steadfast in prayer, and gives alms ; 
and those who are sure of their covenant when they make 
a covenant ; and the patient in poverty, and distress, 
and in time of violence ; these are they who are true, 
and these are those W'ho fear.” ^ Yet in Muham- 
medanism, as in other ritualistic religions, the chief 
importance IS practically .attached to the punctual perform- 
ance of outward ceremonies, and the virtue of prayer is 
made dependent upon an ablution,* In the future life the 
felicity or suffering of each person will be proportionate 
to his merits or dements,* but the admittance into para- 
dise depends 111 the first place on faith. “ Those who 
believe, and act righteously, and are steadfast in prayer, 
and give alms, theirs is their hire with their Lord.” * Those 
who have acknoA\ lodged the faith of Islam and yet acted 
wickedly will be punished in hell for a certain period, 
but will finally enter paradise.® As regards the future 
state of certain infidels the Koran contains contradictory 
statements. In one place it is said, “Verily, whether 
it be of those who believe, or those who are Jews or 
Christians or Sabaeans, whosoever believe in God and 
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the last day and act aright, they have their reward 
at their Lord’s hand, and there is no fear for them, 
nor shall they grieve.” ^ But this passage is considered 
to have been abrogated by another where it is stated 
that whoso desires any other religion than Islam shall 
in the next world be among the lost.® The punishments 
inflicted upon unbelievers are no less horrible than the 
torments of the Christian hell. Yet in one point the 
Muhammedan doctrine of the future life is more merciful 
than the dogmas of Christianity. The children of 
believers will all go to paradise, and the children of 
unbelievers are generally supposed to escape hell. Some 
think they will be in A‘rif, a place situated between 
heaven and hell ; whilst others maintain that they will be 
servants to the true believers in paradise.® 

The formalism of Muhammedan orthodoxy has from 
time to time called forth protests from minds with deeper 
aspirations. The earlier Muhammedan mystics sought 
to impart life to the rigid ritual ; * and in the nineteenth 
century Babiism revolted against orthodox Islam, 
opposing bigotry and enjoining friendly intercourse with 
persons of all religions ® At present there are some 
liberal Muhammedans who set aside the scholastic 
tradition, maintain the right of private interpretation 
of the Koran, and w'armly uphold the adaptability of 
Islam to the most advanced ideas of civilisation.® To 
them Muhammed’s mission was chiefly that of a moral 
reformer. “ In Islam,” says Syed Ameer All, “ the 
service of man and the good of humanity constitute 
pre-eminently the service and worship of God.”’ 

In the next chapter I shall try to explain the chief 
facts now set forth relating to gods as guardians of 
wordly morality. 
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CHAPTER LII 

GODS AS GUARDIANS OF MORALITY {concluded) 

We have seen that the gods of uncivilised races are to 
a very large extent of a malevolent character, that they 
as a rule take little interest in any kind of human conduct 
which does not affect their own welfare, and that, if they 
show any signs of moral feelings, they may be guardians 
either of tribal customs in general or only of some special 
branch of morality. Among peoples of a higher culture, 
again, the gods arc on the whole benevolent to mankind, 
when duly propitiated. They by preference resent offences 
committed against themselves personally ; but they also 
avenge social wrongs of various kinds, they are superin- 
tendents of human justice, and are even represented as 
the originators and sustainers of the whole moral order 
of the world, ^’he gods have thus experienced a gradual 
change for the better , until at last they are described as 
ideals of moral perfection, even though, when more closely 
scrutinised, their goodness and notions of justice are found 
to differ materially from what is deemed good and just in 
the case of men. 

The malevolence of savage gods is in accor^ncc with 
the theory that religion is born of fear. The assumed 
originators of misfortunes were naturally regarded as 
enemies to be propitiated, whilst fortunate events, if 
attracting sufficient attention and appearing sufficiently 
marvellous to suggest a supernatural cause, were com- 
monly ascribed to beings who were too good to require 
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worship. But growing reflection has a tendency to attri- 
bute more amiable qualities to the gods. The religious 
consciousness of men becomes less exclusively occupied 
with the hurts they suffer, and comes more and more to 
reflect upon the benefits they enjoy. The activity of a 
god which displays itself in a certain phenomenon, or 
group of phenomena, appears to them on some occasions 
as a source of evil, but on other occasions as a source of 
good ; hence the god is regarded as partly malevolent, 
partly benevolent, and in all circumstances as a being 
who must not be neglected. Moreover, a god who is by 
nature harmless or good may by proper worship be 
induced to assist man in his struggle against evil spirits.^ 
This protective function of gods becomes particularly 
important when the god is more or less disassociated from 
the natural phenomenon in which he originally manifested 
himself. Nothing, indeed, seems to have contributed 
more towards the improvement of nature gods than the 
expansion of their sphere of activity. When supernatural 
beings can exert their power m the various departments of 
life, men naturally choose for their gods those among them 
who with great power combine the greatest benevolence. 
Men have selected their gods according to their usefulness. 
Among the Maoris “ a mere trifle, or natural casualty, 
will induce a native (or a whole tribe) to change his 
Atua.” ® The negro, when disappointed in some of 
his speculations, or overtaken by some sad calamity, 
throws away his fetish, and selects a new' one.® When 
hard-pressed, the Samoyede, after invoking his own 
deities in vain, addresses himself to the Russian god, 
promising to become his worshipper if he relieves him 
from his distress ; and in most cases he is said to be 
faithful to his promise, though he may still try to keep 
on good terms with his former gods by occasionally 
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offering them a sacrifice in secret.^ North American 
Indians attribute all their good or bad luck to their 
Manitou, and “ if the Manitou has not been favourable 
to them, they quit him without any ceremony, and take 
another.” ^ Among many of the ancient Indians of 
Central America there was a regular and systematical 
selection of gods. Father Bias Valera says that their 
gods had annual rotations and were changed each year 
in accordance with the superstitions of the people. “ The 
old gods were forsaken as infamous, or because they had 
been of no use, and other gods and demons were elected. 

. . . Sons when they inherited, either accepted or re- 
pudiated the gods of their fathers, for they were not 
allowed to hold their pre-eminence against the will of 
the heir. Old men worshipped other greater deities, but 
they likewise dethroned them, and set up others in their 
places when the year was over, or the age of the world, 
as the Indians had it. Such were the gods which all the 
nations of Mexico, Chiapa, and Guatemala worshipped, as 
well as those of Vera Paz, and many other Indians. They 
thought that the gods selected by themselves were the 
greatest and most powerful of all the gods ” ® These are 
crude instances of a process which in some form or other 
must have been an important motive force in religious 
evolution by making the gods better suited to meet the 
wants of their believers. 

But men not only select as their gods such supernatural 
beings as may be most useful to them in their struggle for 
life, they also magnify their good qualities in wor- 
shipping them. Praise and exaggerating eulogy arc common 
in the mouth of a devout worshipper. In ancient 
Egypt the god of each petty state was within it held to be 
the ruler of the gods, the creator of the world, and the 
giver of all good things.^ So also in Chaldea the god of 
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a town was addressed by its inhabitants with the most 
exalted epithets, as the master or king of all the gods.^ 
The Vedic poets were engrossed in the praise of the 
particular deity they happened to be invoking, exaggera- 
ting his attributes to the point of inconsistency.^ “ Every 
virtue, every excellence,” says Hume, “ must be ascribed 
to the divinity, and no exaggeration will be deemed 
sufficient to reach those perfections with which he is 
endowed.” ® The tendency of the worshipper to extol his 
god beyond all measure is largely due to the idea that the 
god IS fond of praise,^ but it may also be rooted in a sincere 
will to believe or in genuine admiration. That nations of 
a higher culture have especially a strong faith in the power 
and benevolence of their gods is easy to understand when 
wc consider that these are exactly the peoples who have 
been most successful in their national endf^avours.® As the 
Greeks attributed their victory over the Persian' to the 
assistance of Zeus,® so the Roman maintained that the 
grandeur of their city was the work of the gods u hnm they 
had propitiated by sacrifice'.’ 

The benevolence of a god, however, dries not imply 
that he acts as a moral judge. A friendly god is not gener- 
ally supposed to bestow his favviurs giatuitonsly ; it is 
hardly probable, then, that he 'hould meddle with mattcis 
of social morality out of sheer kindliness and of h s own 
accord. But by an invuc ation he may be induced 10 reward 
virtue and punish vice. Wc have often noticed how closely 
the retributive activit}’ of gods is connected with the 
blessings and curses of men. In ord r to give efficacy to 
their good or evil wishes men appeal to some god, or simply 
bring in his name when they pronounce a blessing or a 
curse ; and if this is regularly done in connection with 
some particular kind of conduct, the idea may grow up 
that the god rewards or punishes it even independently of 
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any human invocation. Mbreover, powerful curses, as 
those uttered by parents or strangers, may be personified as 
supernatural beings, like the Greek Erinyes ; or the magic 
energy inherent in a blessing or a curse may become 'an 
attribute of the chief god, owing to the tendency of such 
a god to attract supernatural forces which are in harmony 
with his general nature.^ So also, the notion of a perse- 
cuting ghost may be changed into the notion of an aveng- 
ing god.2 Various departments of social morality have 
thus come to be placed under the supervision of gods : — 
the rights of life ® and property,* charity ® and hospitality,® 
the submissiveness of children,’ truthspeaking and fidelity 
to a given promise.® That gods are so frequently looked 
upon as guardians of truth and good faith is, as we have 
seen, mainly a result of the common practice of confirming 
a statement or promise by an oath ; and where the oath is 
an essential element in the judicial proceedings, as was the 
case in the archaic State,® the consequence is that the 
guardianship of gods is extended to the whole sphere of 
justice. Truth and justice are repeatedly mentioned hand 
in hand as matters of divine concern. We have seen how 
frequently the same gods as are appealed to in oaths or 
ordeals arc described as judges of human conduct.^® “ En 
Egypte,” says M. Amelineau, “ la vdrite ct la justice 
n’avaient qu’un seul et meme nom. Mat, qui veut aussi 
bien dire veriti que justice, et justice que v^rit6.” Zeus 
presided over assemblies and trials ; according to a law of 
Solon, the judges of Athens had to swear by him.“ And 
the Erinyes, the personifications of oaths and curses, are 
sometimes represented by poets and philosophers as 
guardians of right in general.^* 
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It has been said that when men ascribe to their gods a 
mental constitution similar to their own they also eo ipso 
consider them to approve of virtue and disapprove of 
vice.^ But this conclusion is certainly not true in general. 
Malevolent gods cannot be supposed to feel emotions 
which essentially presuppose altruistic sentiments ; and, as 
we have just noticed, an invocation is frequently required 
to induce benevolent gods to interfere with the worldly 
affairs of men. Moreover, where the system of private 
retaliation prevails, not even the extension of human 
analogies to the world of supernatural beings would lead 
to the idea of a god who of his own accord punishes social 
wrongs. But it is quite probable that such analogies have 
in some cases made gods guardians of morality at large, 
especially ancestor gods who may readily be supposed not 
only to preserve their old feelings with regard to virtue 
and vice but also to take a more active interest in the 
morals of the living, and who are i.otoriously opposed to 
any deviation from ancient custom ® I also admit that the 
conception of a great or supreme god may perhaps, 
independently of his origin, involve retributive justice as a 
natural consequence of his> power and benevolence towards 
his people. Yet it is obvious that even a god like Zeus 
was more influenced by the invocation of a suppliant than 
by his sense of justice. Dr. Farnell points out tliat the 
epithets which designate him as the god to whom those 
stricken with guilt can appeal are far more in vogue m 
actual Greek cult than those which attribute to him the 
function of vengeance and retribution.® Hermes w'as 
addressed by thieves as their patron.* According to the 
Talmud “ the thief invokes God W'hile he breaks into the 
house.” ® And the Italian bandit begs the Virgin herself 
to bless his endeavours. 

At the same time we must again remember that men 
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ascribe to their gods not only ordinary human qualities 
but excellences of various kinds, and among these may 
also be a strong desire to punish wickedness and to reward 
virtue. The gods of monotheistic religions in particular 
have such a multitude of the most elevated attributes that 
it would be highly astonishing if they had remained 
unconcerned about the morals of mankind. If flattery 
and admiration make the deity all-wise, all-powerful, all- 
good, they also make him the supreme judge of human 
conduct. And there is yet another reason for investing 
him with the moral government of the world. The claims 
of justice are not fully Siitisfied on this earth, where it 
only too often happens that virtue is left unrewarded and 
vice escapes unpunished, that right succumbs and wrong 
triumphs , hence persons with deep moral feelings and a 
religious or philosophical bent of mind are apt to look for 
a future adjustment through the intervention of the deity, 
who alone can repair the evils and injustices of the present. 
This demand of final retribution is sometimes so strongly 
developed that it even leads to the belief in a deity when 
no other proof of his existence is found convincing. 
Kant maintained that wc must postulate a future life m 
which everybody’s happiness is proportionate to Ins virtue, 
and that such a postulate iniolves the belief in a God of 
infinite power, wisdom, and goodness w'ho governs the 
moral as well as the physical ■v\orld. Not even Voltaire 
could rid himself of the notion of a rewarding and avenging 
deity, whom, if he did not exist, “ it would be necessary 
to invent.” 

The belief in a god who acts as a guardian of wordly 
morality undoubtedly gives emphasis to its rules. To the 
social and legal sanctions a new one is added, which 
derives particular strength from the supernatural power 
and knowledge of the deity. The divine avenger can 
punish those who arc beyond the reach of human justice 
and those whose secret wrongs even escape the censure of 
their fellow men. But on the other hand there are also 
certain circumstances which considerably detract from the 
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influence of the religious sanction when compared with 
other sanctions of morality. The supposed punishments 
and rewards of the future life havethe disadvantage of being 
conceived as very remote ; and fear and hope decrease in 
inverse ratio to the distance of their objects. Men com- 
monly live in the happy illusion that death is far off, even 
though it in reality is very near, hence also the retribution 
after death appears distant and unreal and is comparatively 
little thought of by the majority of people who believe m 
it. Moreover, there seems always to be time left for 
penance and repentance. Manzoni himself admit ced, in his 
defence of Roman Catholicism, that many people think it 
an easy matter to procure that feeling of contrition by 
which, according to the doctrine of the Church, sms may 
be cancelled, and therefore cncournge themselves in the 
commission of crime through the facility of pardon. The 
frequent assumption that the moral law woald hardly 
command obedience without the belief in retribution 
beyond the grave is contradicted by an over'^helming 
array of facts We hear froiu trustworthy witnesses that 
unadulterated savages follow their owm rules of morality 
no less strictly, or perhapi more strictly, than civili'^ed 
people follow theirs. Nav, it is a common experience 
that contact with a higher civilisation exf-rcisec a deterior- 
ating influence upon the conduct of uncultured races, 
although we may be sure that Christian mission.Trics do not 
fail to impart the doctrine of hell tt> their savage converts. 

It has also been notu cd that a high degree of religious 
devotion is frequently accompanied hv meat laxity of 
morals. Of the Bedouins Mr Blunt wptes that, with 
one or two exceptions, “ the practice of religion may be 
taken as the sure mdexx of low i.iorality in a tribe.'’ ^ 
Wallin, who had an intimate and extensive knowledge of 
Muhammedan peoples, often found that those Muslims 
who attended to their prayers most regularly were the 
greatest scoundrels.*'^ “ One of the most remarkable traits 
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in the character of the Copts,” says Lane, “ is their 
bigotry ” ; and at the same time they are represented as 
“ deceitful, faithless, and abandoned to the pursuit of 
worldly gain, and to indulgence in sensual pleasure.” ' 
Among two hundred Italian murderers Ferri did not find 
one who was irreligious ; and Naples, which has the worst 
record of any European city for crimes against the person, 
is also the most religious city in Europe.® On the other 
hand, according to Dr. Havelock Ellis, “it seems extremely 
rare to find intelligently irreligious men in prison ” ; ® 
and Laing, who himself was anything but sceptical, 
observed that there was no country in Europe where there 
was so much morality and so little religion as Switzer- 
land.^ Most religions contain an element which consti- 
tutes a real peril to the morality of their votaries. They 
have introduced a new kind of duties — duties towards 
gods ; — and, as we have noticed above, even where religion 
has entered into close union with worldly morality, much 
greater importance has been attached to ceremonies or 
worship or the niceties of belief than to good behaviour 
towards fellow men. People think that they may 
make up for lack of the latter by orthodoxy or pious 
performances. A Christian bishop of the seventh 
century, who was canonised by the Church of Rome, 
described a good Christian as a man “ who comes 
frequently to church ; who presents the oblation which is 
offered to God upon the altar ; who doth not taste of the 
fruits of his own industry until he has consecrated a part 
of them to God ; who, when the holy festivals approach, 
lives chastely even wdth his own wife during several days, 
that with a safe conscience he may draw near the altar of 
God ; and who, in the last place, can repeat the Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer.” ® A scrupulous observance of external 
ceremonies — that is all which in this description is required 
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of a good Christian. And since then popular ideas on 
the subject have undergone but little change. Smollett 
observes in his ‘ Travels into Italy ’ that it is held more 
infamous to transgress the slightest ceremonial institution 
of the Church of Rome than to transgress any moral duty ; 
that a murderer or adulterer will be easily absolved by the 
Church, and even maintain his character in society ; but 
that sr man who eats a pigeon on a Saturday is abhorred as 
a monster of reprobation.' In the nineteenth century 
Simonde de Sismondi could vwite : — “ Plus chaque homme 
vicieux a iti rigulier it observer les commandemens 
de I’Eglise, plus il se sent dans son cceur dispense de 
1’ observation de cette morale celeste, a kquelle il faudroit 
sacrifier ses penchans d^prav^s.” * And how many a 
Protestant does not imagine that by going to church on 
Sundays he can sin more freely on the six days between. 

It should also be remembered that the religious sanc- 
tion of moral rules only too often leads to an external 
observance of these rules from purely selfish motives. 
Christianity itself has, essentially, been regarded as a means 
of gaining a blessed hereafter. As for its influence upon 
the moral life of its adherents I agree with Professor 
Hobhouse that its chief strength lies not in its abstract 
doctrines but in the simple personal following of Christ.® 
In moral education example plays a more important part 
than precept. But even in this respect Christianity has 
unfortunately little reason to boast of its achievements. 
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CHAPTER LIII 

CONCLUSION 

We have completed our task. Only a few words 
will be added to emphasise the leading features of our 
theory of the moral consciousness and to point out some 
general conclusions which may be drawn as regards 
its evolution. 

Our study of the origin and development of the moral 
ideas was divided into three main sections. As moral 
ideas are expressed in moral judgments, we had to 
examine the general nature of both the predicates and 
the subjects of such judgments, as well as the moral 
valuation of the chief branches of conduct with which 
the moral consciousness of mankind concerns itself. 
And in each case our aim was not only to describe or 
analyse but also to explain the phenomena which came 
under our observation. 

The theory was laid down that the moral concepts, 
which form the predicates of moral judgments, arc ulti^ 
mately based on moral emotions, that they arc essentially 
generalisations of tendencies in certain phenomena to call 
forth either indignation or approval. It was therefore 
necessary for us to investigate the nature and origin of 
these emotions, and subsequently to consider their rela- 
tions to the various moral concepts. 

We found that the moral emotions belong to a wider 
class of emotions, which may be described as retributive ; 
that moral disapproval is a kind of resentment, akin to 
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anger and revenge, and that moral approval is a kind of 
retributive kindly emotion, akin to gratitude. At the 
same time they differ from kindred non-moral emotions 
by their disinterestedness, apparent impartiality, and 
flavour of generality. As for the origin of the retributive 
emotions, we may assume that they have been acquired 
by means of natural selection in the struggle for exist- 
ence ; both resentment and retributive kindly emotion 
are states- of mind which have a tendency to promote the 
interests of the individuals who feel them. This explan- 
ation also applies to the moral emotions in so far as they 
are retributive : it accounts for the hostile attitude of 
moral disapproval towards the cause of pain, and for the 
friendly attitude of moral approval towards the cause of 
pleasure. Our retributive emotions .are always reactions 
against pain or pleasure felt by ourselves ; this holds 
true of the moral emotions as well as of revenge and 
gratitude. But how shall we expl lin those elements 
in the moral emotions by which they are disiirv,- ushed 
from other, non-moral retributive emotion^ ? First, why 
should w'e, quite disinterestedly, feel pain evoking indig- 
nation because our neighbour is hurt, and pleasure 
calling ‘forth approval because he is benefited ? 

We noticed that sympathy' aided by the altruistic 
sentiment — sympathy in the common sense of the word 
— tends to .produce disinterested retributive emotions. 
In all animal species which possess the altruistic senti- 
ment in some form or other we may be sure to find 
sympathetic resentment as its accompaniment. And this 
sentiment may also give rise to disinterested retributive 
kindly emotion, even though it is more readily moved by 
the sight of pain than by the sight of pleasure and 
though sympathetic retributive kindliness has a powerful 
rival in the feeling of envy. Moreover, sympathetic 
retributive emotions may not only be reactions against 
sympathetic pain or pleasure, but may also be directly 
produced by the cognition of the signs of resentment or 
of the signs of retributive kindliness. Punishments and 
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rewards tend to reproduce the emotions from which they 
sprang, and language communicates retributive emotions 
by terms of condemnation and by terms of praise. 
Finally, there are cases of disinterested retributive emo- 
tions into which sympathy does not enter at all — 
sentimental antipathies and likings quite disinterested 
in character. 

There are thus various ways in which disinterested 
retributive emotions may originate. But how shall we 
explain the fact that disinterestedness together with 
apparent impartiality and the flavour of generality have 
become characteristics by which the so-called moral 
emotions are distinguished from other retributive emo- 
tions ? To this question the following answer was 
given ; — Society is the birthplace of the moral conscious- 
ness. The first moral judgments expressed not the 
private emotions of isolated individuals but emotions 
which were felt by the community at large. Public 
indignation is the prototype of moral disapproval and 
public approval the prototype of moral approbation. And 
these public emotions are characterised by generality, 
individual disinterestedness, and apparent impartiality. 

The moral emotions give rise to a variety of 'moral 
concepts, which are in different ways connected with the 
emotions from which they were derived. Thus moral 
disapproval is at the bottom of the concepts, bad, vice, 
and wrong, ought and duty, right and rights, justice and 
injustice ; whilst moral approval has led to the concepts 
good, virtue, and merit. It has, in particular, been of 
fundamental importance for the whole of our investiga- 
tion to recognise the true contents of the notions of 
ought and duty. If these concepts were unanalysable, as 
they have often been represented to be, any attempt to 
explain the origin and development of the moral ideas 
would, in my opinion, be a hopeless failure. 

From the predicates of moral judgments we proceeded 
to consider their subjects. Generally speaking, such 
judgments are passed on conduct or character, and 
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allowance is made for the various elements of which 
conduct and character are composed in proportion as the 
moral judgment is scrutinising and enlightened. It is 
only owing to ignorance or lack of due reflection if, as is 
often the case, moral estimates are influenced by external 
events which are entirely independent of the agent’s will ; 
if individuals who are incapable of recognising any act of 
theirs as right or wrong are treated as responsible beings ; 
if motives are completely or partially disregarded ; if little 
cognisance is taken of forbearances in comparison with 
acts ; if want of foresight or want of self-restraint is 
overlooked when the effect produced by it is sufficiently 
remote. We were also able to explain why moral judg- 
ments are passed on conduct and character. This is due 
to the facts that moral judgments spring from moral 
emotions ; that the moral emotions are retributive emo- 
tions ; that a retributive emotion is a reactive attitude of 
mind, either kindly or hostile, towards a living being (or 
something looked upon in the light of a living being), 
regarded as a cause of pleasure or as a cause of pain ; and 
that a living being is regarded as a true cause of pleasure 
or pain only in so far as this feeling is assumed to be 
caused by its will. It is a circumstance of the greatest 
importance that not only moral emotions but non-moral 
retributive emotions are felt with refen nee to phenomena 
exactly similar in their general nature to those on which 
moral judgments are passed. How could we account for 
this remarkable coincidence unless the moral judgments 
were based on emotions and the nn>ral emotions were 
retributive emotions akin to gratitude and revenge ? 

Our theory as to the nature of the moral concepts 
and emotions is further supported b\ another and very 
comprehensive set of facts. In our discussion of the 
particular modes of conduct which are ^ abject to moral 
valuation and of the judgments passed on them by differ- 
ent peoples and in different ages, this theory has constantly 
been called in to explain the data before us. It is note- 
worthy that the very acts, forbearances, and omissions 
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which are condemned as wrong are also apt to call forth 
anger and revenge, and that the acts and forbearances 
which are praised as morally good are apt to call forth 
gratitude. This coincidence, again, undoubtedly bears 
testimony both to the emotional basis of the moral 
concepts and to the retributive character of the moral 
emotions. Thus the conclusions arrived at in the first 
section of the work, while helping to explain the facts 
mentioned in the two other sections, are at the same time 
greatly strengthened by these facts. Any attempt to 
discover the nature and origin of the moral consciousness 
must necessarily take into account the moral ideas of 
mankind at large. And though painfully conscious of 
the incompleteness of the present treatise, I think I may 
confidently ask, with reference to its fundamental thesis, 
whether any other theory of the moral consciousness has 
ever been subjected to an equally comprehensive lest. 

The general uniformity of human nature accounts for 
the great similarities which characterise the moral ideas of 
mankind. But at the same time these ideas also present 
radical differences. A mode of conduct which among one 
people is condemned as wrong is among another people 
viewed with indifference or regarded as praiseworthy or 
enjoined as a duty. One reason for these variations lies 
in different external conditions. Hardships of life may 
lead to the killing of infants or abandoning of aged parents 
or eating of human bodies ; and necessity and the force of 
habit may deprive these actions of the stigma which would 
otherwise be attached to them. Economic conditions have 
influenced moral ideas relating, for instance, to slavery, 
labour, and cleanliness ; whilst the form of marriage and 
the opinions concerning it have been largely determined 
by such a factor as the numerical proportion between the 
sexes. But the most common differences of moral 
estimates have undoubtedly a psychical origin. 

When we examine the moral rules of uncivilised races 
we find that they in a very large measure resemble those 
prevalent among nations of culture. In every savage 
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community homicide is prohibited by custom, and so is 
theft. Savages also regard charity as a duty and praise 
generosity as a virtue — indeed, their customs concerning 
mutual aid are often much more stringent than our own ; 
and many uncivilised peoples are conspicuous for their 
aversion to telling lies. But at the same time there is a 
considerable difference between the regard for life, 
property, truth, and the general wellbeing of a neighbour, 
which displays itself in primitive rules of morality and 
that which is found among ourselves. Savages’ prohibi- 
tions of murder, theft, and deceit, as also their injunc- 
tions of chanty and kind behaviour, have, broadly 
speaking, reference only to members of the same com- 
munity or tribe. They carefully distinguish between an 
act of homicide committed among their own people and 
one where the victim is a strang' ' ; whilst the former is 
in ordinary circumstances disappiuved r)f, the latter is in 
most cases allowed and often considered worthy of praise. 
And the same thing holds true • i theft and lying and 
other injuries. .\p.irt from the privilege' i ’ ich are 
granted to guests, and which are alwa/s of very short 
duration, a stranger is in early society devoid of all rights. 
This is the case not only among savages but among nations 
of archaic culture as well. When we from the low'er races 
pass to peoples more advanced in civilisation wc find that 
the social unit has grown larger, that the nation h.is taken 
the place of the tribe, and that the circle of persons within 
which the infliction of injuries is prohibited has extended 
accordingly. But the old distinction between offences 
against compatriots and harm doni. to foreigners remains. 
Nay, it survives to some extent even among ourselves, as 
appears from the prevailing attitude towards war and the 
readiness with which wars are waged. But although the 
difference between a fellow countryman and a foreigner 
has not ceased to affect the moral feelings of men even in 
the midst of modern civilisation, its influence has certainly 
been decreasing, The doctrine has been set forth, and has 
been gradually gaining ground, that our duties towards our 
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fellow men are universal duties, not restricted by the limits 
of country or race. Those who recognise the emotional 
origin of the rules of duty find no difficulty in explaining 
all these facts. The expansion of the commandments 
relating to neighbours coincides with the expansion of the 
altruistic Sentiment. And the cause of this coincidence at 
once becomes clear when we consider that such command- 
ments mainly spring from the emotion of sympathetic 
resentment, and that sympathetic resentment is rooted in 
the altruistic sentiment. 

Besides the extension of duties towards neighbours so 
as to embrace wider and wider circles of men, there is 
another point in which the moral ideas of mankind have 
undergone an important change on the upward path from 
savagery and barbarism to civdisation. They have become 
more enlightened. Though moral ideas are based upon 
emotions, though all moral concepts are essentially gene- 
ralisations of tendencies in certain phenomena to call forth 
moral approval or disapproval, the influence of intellectual 
considerations upon moral judgments is naturally very 
great. All higher emotions are determined by cognitions 
— sensations or ideas ; they therefore vary according as 
the cognitions vary, and the nature of a cognition may 
very largely depend upon reflection or insight. If a person 
tells us an untruth we are apt to feel indignant ; but if, on 
due reflection, we find that his motive was benevolent, for 
instance a desire to save the life of the person to whom 
the untruth was told, our indignation ceases, and may even 
be succeeded by approval. The change of cognitions, or 
ideas, has thus produced a change of emotions. Now, 
the evolution of the moral consciousness partly consists in 
its development from the unreflecting to the reflecting 
stage, from the unenlightened to the enlightened. This 
appears from the decreasing influence of external events 
upon moral judgments and from the growing discrimina- 
tion with reference to motives, negligence, and other fac- 
tors in conduct which are carefully considered by a scrupu- 
lous judge. More penetrating reflection has also reduced 
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the part played by disinterested likes and dislikes in the 
formation of moral ideas. When we clearly realise that a 
certain act is productive of no real harm but is condemned 
simply because it causes aversion or disgust, we can hardly 
look upon it as a proper object of moral censure — unless, 
indeed, its commission is considcied to imply a blamable 
disregard for other persons’ sensibilities. Deliberate 
resentment, whether moral or non-moral, is too much 
concerned with the will of the agent to he felt towards a 
person who obviously neither intends to offend anybody 
nor is guilty of culpable oversight. Nay, even when the 
agent knows that his behaviour is repulsive to others, he 
may be considered justified in acting as he does. Some 
degree of reflection easily leads to the notion that senti- 
mental antipathies are no sufficient ground for interfering 
with other individuals’ liberty of action either by punish- 
ing them or by subjecting them to moral censure, provided 
of course that they do not m an in J dicate manner shock 
their neighbours’ feelings. Henci many pci have 
recourse to utilitarian preteais to support moral opinions 
or legal enactments which have originated in mere aver- 
sions ; thus making futile attempts to reconcile old ideas 
with the requirements of a moral coiiscmusness which is 
duly influenced by reflection. 

In innumerable cases the variations • >{ moral estimates 
are due to differences uf beliefs. Almost ever}' chapter of 
this work has borne witness to the enormous influence 
which the belief in supernatural forces or beings or in a 
future state has exercised upon ihc m •’■al ideas of man- 
kind, and has at the same time sliown how exceedingly 
varied this influence has been. Religion, or superstition 
(as the case may be), has on the one hand stigmatised 
murder and suicide, on the other hand it has commended 
human sacrifice and certain cases ol volur.t .ry sclt-dcstruc- 
tion. It has inculcated humanity and charity, but has also 
led to cruel persecutions of persons embracing another 
creed.' It has emphasised the duty of truthspeaking, and 
has Itself been a cause of pious fraud. It has promoted 
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both cleanly habits and filthiness. It has enjoined labour 
and abstinence from labour, sobriety and drunkenness, 
marriage and celibacy, chastity and temple prostitution. 
It has introduced a great variety of new duties and 
virtues, quite different from those which are recognised 
by the moral consciousness when left to itself, but never- 
theless in many cases considered more important than 
any other duties or virtues. It seems that the moral ideas 
of uncivilised men arc more affected by magic than by, 
religion, and that the religious influence has reached its 
greatest extension at certain stages pf culture which, 
though comparatively advanced, do not include the 
highest stage. Increasing knowledge lessens the sphere 
of the supernatural, and the ascription of a perfectly 
ethical character to the godhead does away with moral 
estimates which have sprung from less elevated religious 
conceptions. 

I have here pointed out only the most general changes 
to which the moral ideas have been subject in the course 
of progressive civilisation; the details have been dealt 
with each in their separate place. There can be no doubt 
that changes also will take place in the future, and that 
similar causes will produce similar effects. We have 
every reason to believe that the altruistic sentiment will 
continue to expand, and that those moral commandments 
which are based on it will undergo a corresponding 
expansion ; that the influence of reflection upon moral 
judgments will steadily increase ; that the influence of 
sentimental antipathies and likings will diminish; and 
that in its relation to morality religion will be increasingly 
restricted to emphasising ordinary moral rules, and less 
preoccupied with inculcating special duties to the deity. 
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P 287, n 6 — The connection between the Hebrew Sabbath and the 
moon has been fully discussed by Proff-sor Webster m his recent book, 
Rest Days, ch viu 

P 377i « t — In Ins book, Tolemtsm and Exogamy, Sir ] G Frazer has 
definitely separated exogamy from totemism and thereby, it is to be hoped, 
saved us from further speculations aliout the totemie origin of the exogam- 
ous rules Like myself, I'ra/er thinks (iv 105 sqq ) that these rules have 
sprung from an aversion to the marriages of near km But whilst ray own 
belief IS that the aversion to such marriages through an association of 
ideas led to the prohibitions of marriage between members of the same 
clan on account of the notion of intimacy connected with a common descent 
and a common name.tFrazer is of opinion that exogamy was deliberately I 
instituted for the purpose of preventing the sexual unions of near kini) 
To me it seems almost inconceivable that thi extensile, cumbersome, and 
sometimes very compUiated institution 0* exogamy should have been 
invented simply as a precaution >gamst unions between tile nearest 
relatives 

Granting the prevalence of an aceision to the marriage, of noai kin, 
Frazer is confronted wilh the question how it as originated liii answer is, 

" We do not know and it is diHicult even to guess ” \ct hr makes a cau- 
tious attempt to solve the riddle lie obsir\''s (iv 151 Jiat the 

great seventy with which incest is generally punist ' d by savages seems 
to show that thev believe it to be a cnnic which endangers the whole 
community It may have licen thought to render the women of the 
tribe sterile and to prevent anunals aud plants from multiplying , uih 
beliefs, I- rarer remarks, appear n point •'f tact to ha\e been held by many 
races in different parts ol the wor'd Bin he admits himsplf thit all the 
peoples who are known to hold them seem to be agricultur.i!, and that inrcil 
is in particular supposed to have a. stcnlismg I'tlcLt on the cr. ^is It is 
indeed a pcxir argument to conjecture th.vt a carelal search among .he most 
primitive cxogamoiis people non survis mg, e'pcri,i'ly among tin .\ustra 
ban aborigines, might still re \cal the existence of a belief 111 the s’enlising 
or injurious effects of incest “upon women generally and particularly 
upon edible animals and plants It nay also be asked if it reallv is 
reasonable to presume that an acersmu which h,id origmated m tlie 
superstition mentioned could liace remaiiic ' uiinTj'aircd among all the 
civilised nations of the world Moreover if this sujicrstition were the root 
of the aversion to incest, wc should still have to explain the origin of ihe 
superstition itself, and this Fra/cr has not even attempted to do If, 
on the other hand, the abhorrence of inco'-t hai originatcvl in the way 1 
have suggested, the superstition which he is inclined to regard as the 
cause of that feeling is a very natural result ol it or of the jirohibition to 
which it gave rise That this is the case is all th. more pri/bable because 
the same injurious effects as are attributed to inccsi are supposed to result 
from other sexual irregularities as well, such as adultery and fornication 
(f/ supra, 11 417) 

Sir J G Frazer also subjects my theory to a detailed criticism (iv t)C>sqq) 
He admits tliat there seems to be some ground for belioi mg m the existence 
of “a natural aversion to, or at le.isl a want of iiu lination for, sexual 
intercourse between persons who have been brought iiji ilosely together 
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from early youth ** , but he finds it difficult to understand how this could 
have been changed into an aversion to sexual intercourse with persons 
near of kin, and maintains that, till I explain this satisfactorily, the chain 
of reasoning by which I support my theory breaks down entirely at the 
crucial point For my own part I think that the transition which Frazer 
finds so difficult to understand is not only possible and natural, but well- 
nigh proved by an exactly analogous case of equally world-wide occurrence 
and of still greater social importance, namely, the process which has led 
to the association of all kinds of social rights and duties with kinship 
As I have pointed out above (th xxxiv), the maternal and paternal 
sentiments, which largely are at the bottom of parental duties and rights, 
cannot in their simplest forms be based on a knowledge of blood relation- 
ship, but respond. to stimuli derived from other circumstances, notably 
the proximity of the helpless young, that is, the external relationship in 
which the offsprmg from the begmnmg stand to the parents Nor is the 
so-called filial love in the first instance rooted in considerations of kinshm , 
it IS essentially retributive, the agreeable feeling produced by benefits 
recci\ ed making the individual look with pleasure and kindliness upon the 
giver Here again the affection is ultimately due to close living together, 
and IS further strengthened by it, as appears from the cooling effect of 
long separation of children from their parents So also fraternal love and 
the duties and rights which have sprung from it depend in the first place 
on other circumstances than the idea of a common blood , and the same 
may be said of the tie which birds together relatives more remotely allied 
Its social force is ultimately derived from near relatives’ habit of living 
together “ Men became gregarious by remaining in the circle where they 
were born , if. instead of keepiilg together with their kindred, they had 
preferred to isolate themselves or to unite with strangers, there would 
certainly be no blood-bond at all The mutual attachment and the social 
rights and duties which resulted from this gregarious condition were 
associated with the relation in which members of the group stood to one 
another — the relation of kinship as expressed by a common name — and 
these associations might last even after the local tie was broken," being 
kept up by the common name {supra, ii 203) 

Here we have an immense group of facts which, though ultimately 
depending upon close Imng together, have been interpreted in terms of 
kinship Why, then, could not the same have been the case with the 
aversion to incest and the prohibitory rules resulting from it ? They 
really present a most striking analogy to the instances just mentioned 
They have been associated with kinship because near relatives normally 
live together They have come to include relatives more remotely allied 
who do not li\ c together, owing to an association of ideas, especially through 
the influence of <i common name . clan exogamy has its counterpart, 
for instance, in the blood feud as a duty incumbent on the whole clan 
But there are also cases m which marriages between unrelated persons 
who have been brought up together in the same family, or who belong to 
the same local group arc held blamable or are actually prohibited . and 
so there are, even in early society, social rights and duties which are 
associat;ed not with a cotnmon descent but with close living together 
Frazer asks " If the root of the whole matter is a horror of marriage 
between persons who have always lived with each other, how comes it 
that at the present day that horror has been weakened into a mere general 
preference for marri'’gc with persons whose attractions have not been 
blunted by long familiarity ? AVhy should the marriage of a brother 
with a sister, or of a mother with a son, excite the deepest detestation, 
while the origin of it all the marriage between housemates, should 
excite at most a mild surprise too slight probably to suggest even a subject 
for a farce, and should be as legitimate in the eye of the law among all 
civilised nations as any other marriage ’ " For my own part, I lielicve 
that marriage between a man and his foster-daughter or between a foster- 
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brother and a foster-sister, in case the social relations between them have 
been exactly similar to those of blood-relatives of corresponding degrees, 
would cause more than a mild surprise, and appear unnatural and objec- 
tionable As I have said above (ii 375). I do not deny that unions between 
the nearest blood-relatives inspire a horror of their own. but it seems 
(mite natural that they should do so considering that from earliest times 
the aversion to sexual intercourse between persons living closely together 
has been expressed in prohibitions against unions between kindred 
Nor can it be a matter of surprise that vhe prohibitory rules so commonly 
refer to marriages of kindred alone Law only takes into account general 
and well-defined cases, and hence relationships of some kind or other 
between persons who are nearly always kindred are defined in terms of 
blcxid-relationship This is true not only of the prohibitions of incest, 
but of many duties and rights inside the family circle 

Sir J G Frazer raises another objeirbon to my theory He argues that, 
if exogamy resulted from a natural instinct, there would be no need to 
remforce that instinct by legal pains and penalties , the law only forbids 
men to do what their instincts incline them to do, and hence we may 
always safely assume that cu'imes forbidden by law are crimes which many 
men have a natural propensity to commit 1 must confess that this 
argument greatly surprises me Of course where there is no transgression 
there is no law But Frazer cannot be ignorant of the variability of 
instmcts and of the great vanabihty of the sexual instinct , nor should he 
forget that there are circumstances in which a natural sentiment may be 
blunted and overcome Would he mamtain that there can be no deep 
natural aversion to bestiality because bestiality is forbidden by Jiw, and 
that the exceptional severity with which parrit ide is treated by many law 
books proves that a large numlmr of men ha>e a natural propensity to 
lull their parents ’ The law expresses the fe"lings of the n sjority and 
punishes acts that shock Ihcin 

Sir J G Frazer accuses me of having extended Darwm’s methods to sub 
jects winch only partially admit of such treatment, because my theory of 
the origin of exogamy attempts to explain the growth of a human institution 
“ too exclusively from phssical and biological causes witlicut taking into 
account the factors of intelligence, dclilieration, end will " This, he 
adds, is " not science, but a bastard mutation of it '' What have 
1 done to incur so severe .in accusaiion ’ I ln.e suggested that the 
instinctive aversion to sexual intcrcoui'-e between persons who hive been 
living very closely together from early youth may be the result of 
natural selection I am inclined to think — and 'o is Fra„er -that con- 
sanguineous marriages are in some way 01 other detnmenial to the species 
This fact would lead to the development of a sentiment which would be 
powerful enough, as a rule to preieut injurious unions — a 'entimen'* 
which would not, of course show itself a*- an innate .'version to sexual 
connections with near relatives as such, but .is ,mi ,>■. 1 --ion on the part of 
individuals to union with others with whom they lived closely together 
from early childhood lliese, as a matter of fact, would be blood-relations, 
and the result would consequently be the surv iva 1 of the fittest All that 
I have done, then, is to appeal to natur .1 -sell ction to explain the 
origin of a primeval instinctive sentiment , and I can never believe 
that this IS to transgress the legitimate boundaries of Uarwmisni 

Sir J G Frazer himself thinks that “ we may s.ifel v conclude that infertility 
is an inevitable consequence of mbreedmg continued through many genera- 
tions in the same place and under the same conditions," and in support 
of this view he quotes the valuable opinions of Mr Walter Heape and Mr 
F H A siarshall He thus finds that the principles of exogamy present 
"a cunous resemblance ” to the principles of scientific breeding, but he 
nghtly assumes that this analogy cannot be due to any exact knowledge 
or farseemg care on the part of its savage founders flow then shall we 
explain this analogy ’ Frazer’s answer is that " it must be an accidental 
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result of a superstition an unconscious mimicry of science " In prohibiting 
incest the poor savages " bhndly obeyed the impulse of the great evolu- 
tionary forces which in the physical world are constantly educing higher 
out of lower forms of existence and in the moral world civilisation out of 
savagery If that is so exogamy has been an instrument in the hands of 
that unknown power the masked wizard of history who by some mysterious 
process some subtle alchemy so often transmutes in the crumble of suffer- 
ing the dross of folly and evil into the fine gold of wisdom and good " 
I hope It will not be considered uncalled for impertinence on my part 
to ask if this reasoning is a specimen of what Frazer regards as science 
proper in contradistinction to my own ‘ bastard imitation of it ” ? 

In any attempt to explain the origin of exogamy there axe in my opinion, 
three parallel groups of facts of general occurrence which necessarily 
must be taken into consideration — I irsUy the prohibitions of incest and 
rules of exogamy themselves secondly the aversion to sexual intercourse 
between persons living together from early youth thirdly the injurious 
consequences of inbreeding As for the facts of the first group hrazer 
and I agree that they all have the same root exogamy being in some way 
or other derived from an aversion to the marriages of near kin As for 
the facts of the second group Frazer at all events admits that "there 
seems to be some ground for bclicvmg in them As for the facts of the 
third group there is complete agreement between us I ask Is it reason- 
able to think that there is no causal connection between these three groups 
of facts ’ Is it light to Ignore the second group altogether as 
does Frazer and to look upon the coincidence of the first and the third 
as accidental ’ I grati fully acknowledge th it Frazer s chapter on the 
Origin of F xogamy h is only strengthened my belief in my own theory 

Other objcitions to my theory have recently been made by Messrs 
Hose and McDoug ill in their work on The Pagan Tribes of Borneo vol ii 
p i<)7 note They observe thit intercourse between a youth and his 
sister by adoption is not legirdcd as imcst in these tribes and that they 
know at least one instince of marriage between two young Kenyahs 
brought up togtther as adopted brother and sister ' This occurrence 
of incest between couplis brought up in the same household ' they say, 
‘ IS of course difficult to reconcile with Professor Westerinarck s well 
known theory of the ground of the almost universal feeling against incest, 
namely tint it depends upon sexual aversion or indifference engendered 
by close proximiiv during childhood They moreover maintain that 

the occurrence of must between brothers and sisters and the strong 
feeling of the St i Dyaks agiinst incest between nephew and aunt (who 
often are members of distinct communities) are facts winch arc fatal to 
this theory 

In my attempt to explain the rules against incest I certainly did not 
overlook the fact that these rules verv frequently have refeience to persons 
who arc or miy be mcmbcis of different communities and I found no 
difficulty in accounting for it (see supra ii y 6 q History of Human 
Marriage p 3^0 sq) C uriously enough Messrs Hose and McDougall s 
own attempt to solve the problem is if I understand them rightly based 
on the supposition that the jiroliibitions of intcrmarri ige originally referred 
to persons who belonged to the same community They write — "If 
we accept some such view of the constitution of primitive society as has 
been suggested by Messrs Atkinson and I ang (Primal I aw) namely 
that the social group consisted of a single patriarch and a group of wives 
and daughters over all of whom he exercised unrestneted power or rights , 
we shall sec that the first step towards the constitution of a higher form of 
society must have been the strict limitation of his rights over certain of the 
women in order that younger males might be incorporated in the society 
and enjoy the undisputed possession of them The patriarch having 
accepted this limitation of his rights over his daughters for the sake of 
the greater security and strength of the band given by the inclusion of a 
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certain number of young males, would enforce all the more strictly upon 
them his prohibition against any tampering with the females of the senior 
generation Thus very strict prohibitions and severe penalties against 
the consorting of the patriarch with the younger generation of females, 
t e his daughters, and against intercourse between the j oung males 
admitted to membership of the group and the wives of the patriarch, 
would be the essential conditions of advance of social organisation The 
enforcement of these penalties would engender a traditional sentiment 
against such unions, and these would b«“ the umons primitively regarded 
as incestuous The persistency of the tendency of the patriarch’s jealousy 
to drive his sons out of the family group as they attained puberty would 
render the extension of this sentiment to brother and sister umons easy 
and almost inevitable For the young male admitted to the group would 
be one who came with a price in his hand to offer in return for the bride 
he sought Such a price could only be exacted by the patriarch on the 
condition that he maintained an absolute prohibition on sexual relations 
between his offspring so long as the young sons remained under his roof ’ 
I should like to know how Messrs Hose and McDougtll on the basis of 
this theory would explam “ the strong feeling of the Sea Dyaks against 
incest between nephew and aunt (who often are members of distinct 
communities),” and, generally speaking the rules prohibiting the inter- 
marriage of persons belonging to different local groups For the rest I 
must confess that the assumptions on which their whole theory rests seem 
to me extremely arbitrary Brothers are prohibited from marrying their 
sisters because the old patriarch drove away his gn wn up sons out of 
jealousy , but his jealousy was not strong cm ugh to prevent other to'ing 
males from joining the band On the contrarv , he allowed thi m to be 
incorporated in it because thev added to its sticngth , nav ne gave them 
his own daughters in marriage and rcfraipid hcncefoith u nself from 
intercourse with these young women so ngorouslj that ever su re a lather 
has been prohibited from marrying his daughter But the young men had 
to pay a price for their wives It may be asked Why did not the old 
patriarch accept a price from bis own sons or let them work for him 
instead of mercilessly turning them out of their old home ilthough thiy 
would have bern just as good protectors of it as anybody elsc^ \nd 
why did he give the young intn his Uaughter'i ’ Hr might 1 -re kept the 
young women for himself and let the young men have the old on's This 
is what is done by the old men m Australia when the young giHg are 
as a rule allotted to old men and the bovs whenever they are allowed to 
marry get old lubras as wives (Malinowski, The Fumilv among the Australian 
Aborigines p 259 ) Yet in spite of this custom then is no lountry 

where incest has been more strictly prohibited th,in m Australia 

Messrs Hose and McDougall maintain that the oenmenee of incest 
between brothers and sisters and the fccUiig tf the Sta T>\ iks against 
incest between nephew and aunt are facts which -etni to point strongly 
to the view that the sentiment has a purely conventional or customarv 
source ' I ask Is it reasonable to suppose that if this viere the case, 
the feeling against sexual intercourse between the nearest relatives could 
have so long survived the conditions from whuh it spiang without showing 
any signs of decay ’ As I have pointed out abov e the prohibited degrees 
are very differently defined in the customs or laws of different peoples, 
generally being more numerous among peoples umTected by modern 
civilisation than they are in more advanced communities , and it appears 
that the extent to which relatives are prohibited from intermarrying is 
closely connected with the intimacy of their social relations Whilst 
among ourselves cousins are allowed to intermarrv there is still a strong 
sentiment against intercourse between parents and children and between 
brothers and sisters who in normal cases belong to the same family circle 
Why should the feeling against incest have survived in this case but not 
in others, if it had a purely conventional origin ’ And how could any law 
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based on convention alone account for the normal absence of erotic feelings 
iTi the relation between parents and children and brothers and sisters ? 
It IS true that cases of mtercourse between the nearest relatives do occur, 
but they are certainly quite exceptional Messrs Hose and McDougall 
say themselves (p 198) that “ incest of any form is very infrequent ’’ 
among the tnbes of Borneo, and they seem to know of only one instance of 
marriage between young Kenyahs brought up together as adopted brother 
and sister, although such mamages are allowed To maintain that 
cases of this kind are fatal to my theory seems to me as illogical as it would 
be to assume that the occurrence of a horror femtntg in many men disproves 
the general prevalence of a feeling of love b^ween the sexes 

P 396, H I — In his recent work The Family among the Axesirahan 
Aborigines, X>i Mahndwski has come to the same conclusion He observes 
that the mdividual family plays a foremost part m the social hfe of those 
aborigines , it has a very firm basis m their customs and ideas, and “ by 
no means bears the features of anything like recent mnovation, or a sub- 
ordinate form subservient to the idea of group marriage " The Australian 
husband had generally a definite sexual “ over right “ over his wife, which 
secured to him the privilege of disposing of her, or at least of exercismg a 
certain control over her conduct in sexual matters, even tho^h this " over- 
right " did not, as a rule, amount to an exclusive right There were cus- 
toms hke wife-lending, exchange of wives, ceremonial defloration of girls 
by old men, the diflerent forms of licence practised at large tribal gather- 
ings, and especially the Pirrauru relationship found in several of the south- 
ern central tribes But all this docs not constitute group marriage, the 
complete content of which docs not consist in sexual relations alone. 
Dr Malinowski emphasises the fact that marriage cannot be detached 
from family hfe , “ it is defined in all its aspects by the problems of the 
economic unity of the family of the bonds created by common hfe in one 
wurlcy, through the common rearing of, and aflection towards the off- 
spring " In nearl> all these respects even the Pirrauru relationship 
essentially differs from marriage and cannot therefore, senously encroach 
upon the individual family Nor can we regard this relationship as a 
survival of previous group marriage Dr Malinowski also pomts out 
(p 89 sq ) how highly objectionable it is that " our best informants 
(espeviall) Howitt and Spencer and Gillen) describe the facts of sexu^ life 
of to day in terms of their hypothetical assumptions " 

P 419, n 5 —For Moorish beliefs relating to contact between sexual 
uncleanness and holiness sec m> essays 7 he Moorish Conception of Holiness 
(Baraka) p ii^sqq and Ceremoniei and Beliefs connected with Agriculture, 
certain Dates of the bolar Year, and the Weather in Morocco, pp 17, 23, 23, 
28 46 47 54 

P 463 II 8 — During the years that have passed since the first edition 
of this book was issued, the study of homosexuality has been earned on 
with remarkable activity The following books are exclusively devoted 
to this subject — Das gletchgeschlechtliche Leben der Naturvolker, by F. 
Karsch Haack (1911V Intermediate Types among Primitive Folk, by Edward 
Carpenter (1914), and Die Homosexuaht/U des Mannes und des IVeibes, by 
Magnus Hirschfeld (1914) Carpenter s book chiefly deals with the invert 
in early religion and in warfare Hirschfeld s work is a veritable encyclo- 
paedia of homosexualit> — according to Dr Havelock Ellis, " not only the 
largest but the most precise detailed, and comprehensive — even the most 
condensed — work which has yet appeared on the subject ” In 1915 
Dr Havelock Ellis issued a third, revised and enlarged, edition of his 
Sexual Inversion 

P 485 n 1 — Ihis passage and, generally, the suggestion that there is 
a certain relationship between the social reaction against homosexuality 
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and against infanticide, have been excluded from the last edition of Dr 
Havelock Ellis's book 

P 584, n I — There is hardly any subject which during the last four or 
five years has been more eagerly discussed by students of social anthropo- 
logy than the relation between religion and magic It has been dealt 
with, e g , by Sir } G Frazer in The Magic Art, by Professor Durkheim 
m Les fortius iUmenlatres delavte rehgieuse, by Dr Marett in The 7 hreshold 
of Religion and other writings, by Dr Irving King in The Development of 
Rehgtpn, by Professor Leuba m A Psycholopcal Study of Religion, by 
Mr. Sidney Hartland in Ritual and Belief, and by the present Archbishop 
of Sweden, Nathan Soderblom, m his book Gudstrons uppkomst According 
to the French school of sociologists, religion is social in its aims and magic 
antisocial , and this distinction has lately been accepted by Dr Marett, 
whowTites {Anthropology, p 209 sq ) " Magic I taketo include all bad ways, 

and religion all good ways, of dealing with the supernormal — bad and good, 
of course, not as we may happen to judge them but as the society concerned 
judges them " But ttus use of the terms is neither in agreement with 
traditional usage nor, m my opinion suitable for the purpose of scientific 
classification Besides black magic or witchcraft there is also white 
magic , even a medieval theologian like Albertus Magnus asserts that 
" magical science is not evil since through knowledge of it evil can be 
avoided and good attained ’ The French distmction betvi ecn magic and 
religion implies that a prayer to a god fm- the destruction of an enemy 
must be classified as religion if it is offered m a cause wnich is considered 
just by the community, but as magic if it is disajiprovcd of If a man 
makes a girl dnnk a love-potion in order to gain her f j\ our, it is religion 
if their umon is desirable from the society's ’loint of view but if he gives 
the same dnnk to another man's wife it is magic The best part of what 
has been hitherto called imitative or homoeopath'c magic no > (,cr remains 
magic at all , if water is poured out for the purpose of producing rain it 
IS homoeopatipc magic only in case ram is not wanted by the community, 
but If It IS done during a drought it is rehgion 1 bus the very same prac- 
tices are qualihed as religious or magic^ according as thev have social 
or antisocial ends , and, as Mr Hartland rightly asks {hiluiil and Belief 
p 76) “ How shall we define these ends > ' 

It should be added, however, that the detinitioi. of religion which 1 ha\ c 
given in the text has reference only to religion m the abstract not to the 
various religions In the popular sense of the word, a religion may include 
many practices which are what I have called magical As I iiave said 
above (p 649) " both Christianity m its earlier phases and Muhtnimcdan 
ism are full of magical practices cxpre.>sly sanctioned by their theology 
Although the magical and the $tnetly religious attitude difier from (aeh 
other, they are not irreconcilable and may therefore mv »ell form parts 
of one and the same religion there is no su h th ng as a magic being 
opposed to a religion By a religion is gcuerally understood a system ol 
beliefs and rules of behaviour which has e reference to men s relations to 
one or several supernatural beings whom they call their god 01 gods 
that IS supernatural beings who are the objc'-ts of a rL(,ular culc and 
between whom and their woishippers there are c tsblishcd ind permanent 
relationships If it be admitted that the word religion may be thus 
legitimately used in two different senses, 1 think iht re is litlle ground left 
for further controversy on the subject After all sociologists may more 
profitably occupy their time than by continuous ijuarrclling about the 
meaning of terms 

P 608 n 4 — In The Dying God p 204, n i. Sir J G Frazer writes 
" There is a good deal to be said in favour of Dr Westermarek s theory, 
which IS supported in particular by the sanctity attributed to the regalia 
But on the whole 1 sec no sufficient reason to abandon the view adopted 
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m the text, and I am confirmed m it by the Shilluk evidence,^ which was 
unknown to Dr Westermarck when he propounded his theory " 

According to Piofessor C G Seligman — to wliom Trazer is indebted for 
detailed information on the subject (op ctl p 17 sqq ) — it is a fundamental 
article of the Shilluk creed that the spirit of Nyakang, the divine or semi- 
divine hero who settled the Shilluk in their present territorj' and founded 
the dynasty of their kings, is incarnate in the reigning king, who is accord- 
ingly himself invested to some extent with the charaeter of a divinity. 
But while the Shilluk hold their kings in high, indeed religious, reverence 
and take every precaution against their accidental death, nevertheless 
they cherish the conviction that the king must not be allowed to become 
ill or senile lest with his diminishing vigour the cattle should sicken and 
fail to bear their increase the crops should rot in the fields, and man, 
stricken with disease, should die in ever-increasing numbers lo prevent 
these calamities it used to be the regular custom with the Shilluk to put 
the king to death whenever he showed signs of ill health or failing strength 
Nay, from Dr Seligman's enquiries il appears that even while the king 
was yet in the prime of he.dth and strength he might at any time be 
attacked by a rival and have to defend his crown in a combat to the death 
According to the common Shilluk tradition anv son of a king had the right 
thus to fight the king in possession and if he succeeded m killing him to 
leign in his stead Now “ an important part of the solemnities attending 
the accession of a Shilluk king appears to be intended to convey to the new 
monarch the divine spirit of Nyakang, which has been transmitted from 
the founder of the dynasty to all his successors on the throne Tor this 
purpose a sacred four legged stool and a mysterious object which bears 
the name of Nyakang himself aie brought with much solemnity from the 
shrine of Nyakang at Akuiwa to the small village of Kwom near h'ashoda, 
where the king elect and the chiefs await their arrival Ihe thing eallcil 
Nyakang is said to be of cylindrical shape some two or three feet long by 
SIX inches broad Ihe chief of Akuiwa informed Dr Seligman that the 
object in question is a rude wooden figure of a man whiet^was fashioned 
long ago at the command of Nyakang in p-rson We may suppose that it 
represents the divine king himself .incl that it is, or was foriiierlv, supposecl 
to house his spirit though the chief of Akurwa denied to Dr Seligman 
that it does so now. llie image of Nyakang is placed on the stool , 
the king elect holds one leg of the stool and an important chief holds another 
. A bullock IS killed and its flesh eaten by the men of certain families 
called ororo, who are said to be descended from the third of the Shilluk 
kings Then the Akurwa men carry the im.ige of Nyakang into the 
shrine, and the ororo men place the king elect on the sacied stool where 
he remains seated for some time apparentlv till sunset When he rises, 
the Akurwa men carry the stcKil back into the shiine and the king is 
escorted to three new huts where lie stays m seclusion for three days On 
the fourth night he is conducted quietly almost stealthily, to his royal 
residence at Tashoda and next day he shows himself publicly to his 
subjects ' 

As regards this so called evidence it should fiist be noticed that it is 
only Dr Seligman’s own conjecture that the mysterious object called 
Nyakang .s or has been supposed to contain the spirit of the holy founder 
of the dynasty, and that this conjecture is exjiressly said lo be ojiposcd 
to the present beliefs of the natives On the other hand it is obv lous that 
the object in cjuestion is regarded as a holy object and that its holiness, 
or a particle of it is supposed to be transmitted lo the new king through 
material contact — an idea which well agrees with my own theory But 
even if the Shilluk had once believed that their king was a reincarnation 
of the spirit of Nyakang that belief eould hardly be regarded as a direct 
proof of the idea that the soul of the slain man god is transmitted to his 
royal suec essor The Shilluk believe that Nyak.ing unlike his royal 
descendants of more recent times, did not die but simply disappeared. 
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believed to be rewarded or 
punished after death, 1 258 , 

regarded as on a footing of equal- 
its with man, 1 258 260, 11 494, 
510 non-moral resentment in 
the case of injiiiies inflicted by, 1 
316 , sacriliced instead of human 
victims, 1 460 sr/ , sacriticcd for 
the puipose of saving the lives of 
men or of other animals, i 469 sq . 
II 616 sq , their desire to appro- 
priate and to keep that which has 
been appropriated, 11 31 mater 
nal affection among, ii 186- 
190, 193 , paternal affection 

among, 11 189 190. 193 , conjugal 
attachment among, ii 191 sq , 
abstinence from eating vanous 
kinds of. 11 319-335 . from eating 
any kind of, 11 335-338, 499 . 

belief in the transmigration of 
human souls into, 11 324, 328, 33M, 
490. 406 500, 504. 516, 517. G93, 
709 sq homosexual intercourse 
among ii 456 466, 475 n ® , their 
fear of strange jilicnomcna, 11 582 
sq , worship of 11 590, 598 . 

sheltered by sacred places, n 
627-629 631, 635 

Animism, 11 595 597 

Annihilation of the soul belief in 
the, 11 236, 515, 516, 559, 565 
580, 679 

Anthropomorjihism 11 595, 597 600 

Antipathies, disinterested, 1 116, 

ii 7 > 333 . 713 11 113. 16O, 185, 

227. 2O2 266-263, 291, 334. 335 
351. 368 372-375, 381, 382, 403, 
404 434 439,440,483,484,734- 
746 

Antivivi^-cctionisls, 11 512, 514 

Apes, the man-likr jiaternal lari 
among, 11 i8i)sf the duiatiun of 
thf ir ( ()n]iig,il unions, 11 192 , not 
gregarious, n 195 . cliuflv mono 
gamous, 11 391 “see Monkeys 


Arbitration, 1 368 sj. 

Arms, stealing of, 1 287, 11 14 , 
regarded with superstitious vener- 
ation, 1 506 , oaths taken upon, 

I 506, 11 119-121 

Arson. 1 187, 188, 293, 676, 11 633 
Asceticism, 11 281, 315-3*8, 355- 

363. 42* 

Astronomical changes, abstincnrc 
from work ainnected with, 11 284- 
28S, 747 , fasting connected witli, 

II 309-315 

Asylums. 11 62S-638 , i 221, 224, 
295-297. 307. 308, 380, 427, 579. 
580, 585. 668. 669. 690, 692, 696 
Atheism, II 633 sq 
Atonement See Expiation, Expia- 
tory sacnhcc 

, the day (fast) of, 1 65, 11 31 1, 

312. 316, 357-359. 617 
Attempts to commit crimes, 1 200, 
241-247. 374 

‘ Bad.” analysis of the concept, i 

*34 

Badger-baiting, 11 509 
Bananas, abstinence from, 11 321 
Banishment, as a punishment, i 411, 
58, 172, 173, 224, 225, 227, 228. 
267, 287, 3i2, 424, 601, 11 4, 6, 7, 
10, 12, 74, 123 n>, 331, 424, 425, 
452. 475 n >», 478, 525 
Baptism, I 55, 4II, 416, 317, 666, 
11 295, 417, 721-723 
Barrenness of a wife, human sacii- 
ficcs offered m cases of, I 457x7 , 
a cause of polygyny', 11 388 
Bear-baiting, 11 508-510 
Beating, as a religious rite, 11 294, 
357-359 

Beef, abstinence from, 11 327, 330 
Bees, prohibition of killing 11 490 
Beliefs, as subjects of moral judg- 
ments. 1 215 17 
Bencht of Clergy, 1 491 
Benevolence, ch xxxiii (11 153- 
185) See Charity, Hospitality 
Bestiality, 1 253 sq , 11 409. 749 
Birds, defending their nests, n 51 , 
paternal care among, 11 189 $7 , 
the duration of conjugal unions 
among, ii 192 

of night, abstinence from eat- 
ing, II 333 

of picy, jyroliibition of eating, 

II 321 

Blasjilicmv , II 639,640,719 
Blessings, inalcnalistic conception 
eif. 1 98, 562 , pronounced by 
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recipients ot gilts, i. 561-565 , 
gods a{^ealed to m, 1 562, 564 
sf, 11 086, 731 , of strangers, 1 
581-5B4, 11. 446 , of parents, 

1 621-627 , of old persons, 1 626 , 
in salutations, 11 151 
Blood, effusion of, at funerals, i 26, 
27. 476. II 544. 545 . 547 . abstin- 
ence from, I 187, 11 334 sy , as a 
religious nte, 1 470 <sg , 11 294, 
357 ■ pollution of, 1 225, 232, 233, 
375-382. 11 256 sq n’. 262, 714 . 
shedding of, prohibited in sacred 
places, 1 380, 11 635 . offered to 
the dead, 1 47.; , drunk or 

licked in blood-revenge, 1 483 
57 . as a conductor of curses, 1 
586, 587, 591, 11 69, 118 121. 

208, 209, 566, 567. 618-622, 687- 
68g , pnmitise ideas concerning, 

1 664 n I , oaths taken upon, 11 
118-121, 621, 622, 687-689 , 

supernatural or medicinal effect 
ascribed to the partaking of 
human, 11 564 sq Sec Cannibal- 
ism 

covenant, the. 11 206-209, 

566 sq 

-money See Compensation for 

homicide 

-revenge, i 477-492, 11 748 , 
collective responsibility in, 1 24, 
25. 30-36, 43 , vow of 1 58 , 

restricted to the artual culprit 

I 71 , a cause of social disturb- 

ance, I 182 sq , in cases of acci- 
dental injury, 1 217, 218, 211 . 

taken upon animals, i 251-251, 
255. 256, 258 , upon lunatics, 1 
271 , connection between inheri- 
tance and, 11 54 sq , between the 
system of tracing descent and, 11 
211 

Bodily integrity, the right to, ch 
xxii (i 511-525) , of the dead, 

II 51657 , of gods, 11 602,610 
Boundaries See Landmarks 
Brother, killing of a, 11 256 57 n * 

See Fraternal affection, duties 

, the elder, allowed to inflict 

corporal punishment upon the 
younger one, 1 515 , respect for, 

I 605, 606, 614 , curses of, 1 626, 

II 7 ° 3 

Buffaloes, abstinence from the flesh 
of, 11 320, 322 , prohibition »f 
killing, lor food, 11 330 
Buildings, human sacrifices offered 
at the foundation of, 1 447 n ^ 
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461-465 , animals sacriflced at 
the foundation of, 11 617 
Bull-baiting, 11 509 sq 
Burglary, 1 187, 312, 11 58, 633 
Bunal, 11 521-523. 525-527. 542, 
543. S46-548, 704 , depending on 
the mode of death, 1 26, 11 238- 
240, 246, 248, 252, 255 sq , denied 
to suicides, 11 238, 250, 549 , to 
murdered persons, 11 239, 549 , to 
persons struck by lightning, 11 
239 , 549 > persons who have 
killed a parent, brother, or child, 
u 256 sq n • , of cnminals, 11 
694 

Butchers, regarded as unclean, 11 
493 , despised, 11 498 
Butter, abstinence from, 11 326 

Calumny, 11 140-142 , against dead 
jiersons, 11 510 552 
f.ilves, abstinence from slaughter- 
ing. 11 331 

( ainels, revenge in, 1 37 57 , 

abstinence irtm. Ihe ilesh of 11 
132, J34 n* 

r nmbalism, ch xlvi (ii 553-581), 
old person-, virtims of, 1 390, 11 
5 ,4. 568 sq " ‘ i cd for medi- 
cinal purposes, 1 40I, 11 562, 

564 sq , the firstborn a victim of, 

I 45857 11 562 , as a punishment, 

II 4, 367, ■,54 558 sq , considered 
polluting, 'll 538, 575 57 

Carelessness, 1 210- 212, 305-310, 

31 ' s? 

Castes, intermarrirtii,., between dif- 
fcriut 11 379 Sec Rank 
Casiiistri , 11 inn loi, 117 
Cats, sv mpathetic resentment in, 11 
52 , abstinence fr m eating, n 
327. 330, 332 , taken for spirits in 
disguise, u ,(Qi , their fear of 
tiange phenomena, 11 583 
Caitile, stealing of, 1 187 sq ,11 14 , 
abstinence from killing, 11 330, 
493 57 , reverence for, 11 331 sq , 
affection for, 11 331, 494 See 
Beef, Calves, Cows, Oxen 

rearing, largely a masculine 

pursuit, I 634. 636 See Pastoral 
peoples 

Cclibac), ch xli (11 399-421) , a 
cause of unchastity, 11 432 , of 
homosexual practices, 11 467 
Character, 1 214, 215, 310-314, 31S 
57 . the innate, i 325 57 
Charity, rh xxiii (1 526-569) , as a 
duty emphasised by religion, i 
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549-558, 561-569. 11 669, 672, 
699. 705. 711. 717, 718, 725, 726. 
732 See Alms 

Chums, made from dead bodies, u 
204, 546 , against the evil eye, 11 
256 n * , put in tombs, 11 701 

Chastity, ch xlii (u 422-455) , 
suicide as a means of preserving, 
u 242, 251 sq , fasting the 
beginning of, 11 318 , required in 
connection with the religious 
cult, 11 406-421,736 

Chiefs, tied by custom, 1 161 sq , 
justice administered bv, i 173- 
176, 180 184, 490 sq , protecting 
foreigners and persons who have 
no relations, 1 180 , killing of 1 
430 , human sacrifices offered for 
the purpose of saving the li\ cs of, 

I 45t-456 466 , sacrificed, 1 466. 

the practice of compensation 
encouraged bv, 1 490 sq , dis- 
respect for, punished by gods, 1 
626 , projirietarv rights of, 11 

33 , suiride committed on the 
graves of, 11 234 , laboui sus- 
pended on the death of, 11 284 , 
abstinence from fish after the 
death of, 11 301 , treatment of 
the dead bodies of, 11 527 , 

cannibalism practised by, 11 558, 
574, their tombs asylums 11 

630 , their houses asylums, ii 

636 , their persons asylums 11 

636 sq See King 

Children, the subjection of ch xxv 
(1 597-628) , cursed or blessed by 
their parents 1 58 538,621-627, 

II 703, 715 716 n *, 732 , punished 

if convicted of a design to kill 
their father or mother, 1 245, 
parents killing their infant, 1 378, 
394-413, 633, 11 562, 732 sq , 
killing their parents 1 383-386, 
322, II sq n', killing or 

abandoning their aged parents, 1 
386-390 606 607, 612 620 , eat- 
ing their parents, 1 390. 11 354, 
568 sq , parents killing their 
grown-up 1 393 sq , 11 256 sq 
n • , a father’s affection for his, 1 
401, 402, 403, 529-533, 11 187- 
190, 193, 397, 748 , a mother’s 
affection for her, 1 405 529-531, 
II 186-190 193, 748 , eaten by 
their parents or others, i 401, 458 
4? , 1' 554 555- 562, 568 sq , 
parents exposing their new-born, 

1 406-412, 689 , sacrificed to save 


the lives of their parents, 1 455, 
456, 459-461 , sacrificed by their 
parents, 1 455-461 , committing 
suicide on the death of their 
parents, 1 473 , parents inflicting 
coiporal punishment upon their, 

I 513-515, 607, 610 , usm| vio- 
lence against their parents, 1 513, 
624 sq , 11 677 , parents’ duty of 
taking care of their, 1 526-533 , 
their duty of taking care of their 
parents, 1 533-538 , their respect 
for their parents, 1 534-538, 600, 
6or, 607-613, 616-628, II 194 , 
their affection for their parents, 1 
534-538. 618. II 194, 748 , for 
their mothers, 1 618, 659 , their 
duties to their parents emphasised 
by religion, 1 536, 537. 608, 610, 
612, 613, 616. 617, 620-627, 
711, 714, 715, 716 n *. 717, 732 , 
cursing their parents, 1 564 , sold 
as slaves by their parents, 1 599, 
607, 609, 6n, 612, 615, 675, 68r, 
082, 684. 685, 689. 691 sq , pro- 
prietary incajiacitics of, 11 27, 28, 
57 , rules of inheritance relating 
to, a 44-49, 53-57, telling a 
falsehood in the presence of their 
parents, 11 96 , addressing abusive 
language to their parents, 11 142 , 
their duties to their parents, 11, 
106, 748 parents’ duties to their, 

II 166, 748 , parents committing 

suicide on the death of their, 11 
232, 244 n ’ , parents fasting aff cr 
the death of their, 11 29^-300 , 
fasting after the death of their 
jiarents, 11 298-301 , punished 

after death for inflicting injuries 
upon their parents, 11 715 , 

adopted, sec Adopted children, 
illegitimate, sec Illegitimate chil- 
dicn 

Childicn, young, the anger of, 1 
22 sq , sympathetic resentment 
in, 1 IT2 , thiir ideas of right and 
wrong, I 115 , their respect for 
the customary, 1 159, injuries, 
committed by, 1 217, 218, 264- 
269, 316 , treatment of, in war, 1 
335 336, 34^. 343, 369 , 

sacrificed, 1 454-461 , their desire 
to appropriate and to keep that 
which has been ajipropnated, 11 
51 , truthfulness and mendacity 
of, 11 88 n *, III n *, 116, 117, 
124-126, 129 , disposed to believe 
what they are told, 11 109 , their 
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dislike of that which is strange 
or unfamiliar, ii. 227 , the altru- 
istic sentiment in, 1 228 , treat- 
ment of the dead bodies of, 11 
526, 527, 549 , their fear of strange 
phenomena, 11 583 , the future 
state of, 11 673, 727 , the future 
state of unbaptised, 11 721-723 
Chivalry, 1 35*-355 
Clan, the, 1 627 sq , 11 202, 213, 
214, 216-220, 222 sq 
Class distinction, cleanliness a, u 

351 

Classes, intermarriage between dif- 
ferent, it 379-382 See Rank 
“ Classificatory system," the, 11 393 
Cleanliness, 11 346-336 , ceremonial. 
II 294. 203. 352-154. 358. 350. 
415-420, 700 n ®, 705. 718, 726, 

752 

Climate, connection between indus- 
try and, 11 269-271 , between 
cleanliness and, 11 349 sq 
Cock-fighting. II 509 sq 
Cocks, prohibition of eating tame, 
II 330 

Cocoa, abstinence from, ii 321 , 
religious veneration of, 11 591 
Common enjoyment of merits, 1 
06-00 

responsibility, in blood-re- 
venge, I 24, 25. 30-36, 43, 7t , 
in the case of punishment, 1 43- 
48, 69-72 , in the case of sin, i' 
48-57. 61-72 

" Communal marriage," 11 445 
Community of goods, 11 50 sq 
Compacts, sealing of, 1 587, 11 

622-624 

Compensation, the relation between 
punishment and, 1 168 sq , for 
involuntary destruction of pro- 
perty, 1 222-225, 3”8 sq , foi 
bodily injuries, 1 511-513, 5*7- 
520, 524 n *, 11 263 , lor the sediic 
tion of an unmarried woman, ii 
425,426,43657 , for rape, 11 438, 
for adultery, ii 447 sq 

for homicide, 1 183, 484-491 , 

if committed accidcntall> , 1 217, 
219-22T, 224, 226 , if committed 
by a child, 1 268 , by an idiot, 1 
272 , if the victim is a woman, 1 
420 sq , if the victim is a slave, 1 
423 , influenced by the rank of 
the victim, 1 430 sq 

for sin, i 86 sq 

Coflipulsion, injuries committed un- 
der, I '284, 285, 316, 319 , con- 


founded with causation, 1 322- 
326 

" Compulsion by necessity," i 285- 
287, 11 I 

Conduct, 1 202, 203, 214, 215, 314 
Confession, i 84 57 , 11 ^60 
Conjugal affection, i 113, 532 sq , 
11 190-193 , its influence on the 
form of marriage, 11 192, 389, 
391 , on the duration of marriage, 
11 397 , on moral ideas concerning 
unchastity, 11 439 sq 
Conscience, i 105-107, 123-125 , 
an unjust retnbuter, 1 15 sq , 
animals credited with a, 1 249- 
*5* 

Contnbutions, military, 11 27 
Contubemtum, of slaves, 1 693, 697, 
706 sq , between freemen and 
slaves, 11 381 

Cooking, abstained from alter a 
death, 11 304-jo(> 

Corporal punishment, 11 520-525 
Cosmopolitan.sm, 11 176-179, 182- 

*85 

Courage, admiration of. 16, 117 
11 16. 58, 273. 590 , the duel re- 
garded as a test of, 1 509 , 
suicide regarded as a test of, 11. 
251, 261 sq , approved of b5 the 
supreme being, 11 679 , the future 
state of a warrior supposed to 
be determined by his, 11 698 
Cousade, the, i' 205 
Covenanting rites, 1 3 54 57 , 11 

622-024, 680 See Blood-eovc- 
nant 

towdidice, forgiveness of enemies 
regardecl as a sign of, 1 73, 74, 
485, n 145 , the secret commis- 
sion of oflenccs despised as, 11 
58,9657 , 15 mg a sign of, 11 113, 
suicide regarded as an act of, 11 

2 JO, 262 

Cow dung, a means of purification, 
* 5‘1. " 353. 545 . suicide com- 
mitted in, 11 244 

Cows, contact with, regirdeci as 
purifjing, 1 54 , prohibition of 
eating the flesh of, n 327, 330 , 
the killing of, abstained from or 
prohibited, 11 330, 331. 497 , 

reverence for, 11 332 See Cattle 
Coyness, female, 11 435 
Cremation, 1 476. 11 522, 523, 526, 
527. 542. 513. 546-548. of 

suicides, 11 256 sq 
Criminals, absence of remorse m, i 
90 n * , punished in public, 1 191 
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sq , detection of, 1 193 , sacri- 
ficed, 1 439, ^40, 467, 471 s? . u 
651 , enslaved, 1 518, 675, 676, 
681, 682, 685, 688-691, 11 7, 8, 
12, 13, 74 , eaten, 11 4, 367, 554, 
558 sq , their blood partaken of, 
11 464 sq , treatment of the 
bodies of, II 328, 549 See 
Asylums, Punishment 
Crops, robbery of, 1 287. 11 14 sq , 
human sacrifices ofiered for tlic 
purpose of securing good, 1 443- 
431 , unchastity supposed to 
injure the, 11 417, 747 
Cross, the. 11 256 n • 

Cross-roads, 1 502,11 256,23654 n* 
Crown, miraculous virtue attributed 
to the royal, 11 608 n *, 733 
Crucifixion, 11 236 n ® 

Cruelty to animals, 11 496, 308-310 
Curiosity, 11 109, no, 135, 149, 595 
597 

Curses, materialistic conception of 

> 57-®l. 70. 233 s?. *> 583 5**4. 

703 , holiness not allowed to be 
defiled by, 1 58, 625, 11 638 , of 
parents, 1 38 538 621-627, *' 
703, 715, 716 n • 732 , of the poor, 

I 561-565 , of magicians and 
priests, 1 563 , of samts, 1 563, 
622 , of dving persons, 1 563, 626 

II 245 , of dissatisfied guests, 1 
584-394, 11 715 732 , of dissatis- 
fied refugees, 1 583 587 sq , n 
636-638 , of old persons, i 622 
626 , of husbands, 1 626 , of elder 
brothers and sisters, 1 626, 11 
703 , of superiors 1 626 sq , 11 
703 , of women, i 668 of slaves, 
1 716 , of their masters. 11 703 
of kings, 11 703 , personified and 
elevated to the rank of super- 
natural beings, 1 60 370, 482 
561, 585. 623 624. 626. 11 68, 1 16, 
715, 732 , transformed into attri- 
butes of gods. 1 379, 561, 562, 
585, 624, 11 68, 116, 715 , super- 
natural beings appealed to in, i 
561, 564 sq , 11 66-68, 120-123, 
658, 686-690, 699, 731 , super- 
natural beings exposed to men s, 
1 564. 566, 585 11 584, 585, 618- 
624, 636, 638, 656-659 700 , con- 
ducted by various vehicles, i 586- 
594, 11 121, 151, 208, 2og, 367, 
622-624, 687-690 , by blood, i 
586 587,391,11 69.118-121,208, 
209, 618-622, 687-689 , by human 
blood or flesh 11 566 sq , in re- 


ception ceremonies and saluta- 
tions, 1. 590 > 9 . » • pro- 

nounced on thieves or as a means 
61 protectmg property, 11. 62-69, 
703 , sacrifices to gods as 3 means 
of transferring, 11 618-624, 658 , 
method of protectmg the kmg 
against cnmmals’, 11 637, prayers 
assummg the character of, 11 656- 
650 , contained m ordeals, 11 687- 
690 , influencing men’s state in 
the future life, 11 O92, 693, 708, 
709, 715 sq See L-'dr 
Customs, and laws as expressions of 
moral ideas, ch vii (1 158-201) , 
rules of duty, 1 118-122, 159- 
162 , their relations to laws, 1 
163-1C6 , stronger than law and 
religion combined, i 164 , the 
variety of, 1 327 sq , the rigidity 
of ancestral, 11 519, 520, 541 , 
transgressions of, punished by 
gods, 11 670, 728 , instituted by 
the supreme being, 11 671 


Dark, prohibition of eating in the. 
11 309 

Daughters, committing suicide on 
the death of their parents, 1 473 
See Children 

Days, tabooed, 11 283-289, 747 

Dead regard for the, ch xlv (ii 
5I4“552) , human sacrifices to 
the, 1 26-28, 472-476 486, 11 234, 
450, 451 318 , vindictiveness of 
murdered, 1 232, 372, 375, 376, 
378, 379 406, 476, 481 sa, 11 
519 sq , the property of the, 1 
309,11 44 518 539 sg . see Inheri- 
tance, W ills , the treatment of old 
persons influenced by beliefs 
regarding the 1 620 sq . interred 
in the field belonging to the fam- 
ily, II 66 n ‘ , charms made from 
the bedies of the, 11 204, 546 , 
offerings to the, 11 302, 303, 400- 
404. 517. 518, 524. 539. 547, 550, 
692 700, 701, 704, 708, cf Alms , 
polluting influence attributed to 
the, 11 303, 337 sq , marriages of 
the. 11 400 self -regarding pride at- 
tributed to the, 11 519 , beliefs as 
regards the character and activity 
of the, 11 528-533, 693 , ferr of 
the, 11 3J5 546, 548-530, 576; 

believed to be easily duped, 11 
348 , worship of the, 11 391, 596 , 
revenge tak by living upon 
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the, Ik 692 sq. , supposed to be 
taken by tKe dead upon other, ii 
693 sf See Annihilation, Burial, 
Cannibalism, Cremation, Funeral 
ntes. Future life. Future state. 
Mourning, Scalping, Suicide, 
Transmigration, Vampiteh 
Death, attrib.uted to the influence of 
magic, 1 24, 29 11 534, 651 , sell- 
mutilation after a, i 26, 27, 476, 

11 524, 528, 544, 545, 547 , work 
suspended after a, 11 283, 284, 
306 , polluting influence ascribed 
to, II 283, 302-307, 416, 536-539. 
544 so , to self-inflicted, 11 
257 n ‘, 262 . to natural, 11 416, 
609 , fasting after a, 11 298-308, 
524. 544 , abstinence from cooking 
.after a, n 304-306 , abstinence 
from sexual intercourse after a, 

11 306 , fear of. 11 535 sq 
Debtors, enslaved, 1 422, 675, 677, 
680, 684, 688, 689, 691 , creditors 
starving themselves to death 
before the dCKirs of their, 11 245 
Debts, the owing of, 11 93, 705 
Deceit See Truth, regard for 
Deformed persons, religious venera- 
tion of, II 590 
Dcodand, 1 262-264, 308 
Descent, the social influence of a 
common, 11 198, 201-206, 220, 
224, 227. 748 , congruity or di'- 
crepancy between the principle 
of local proximit) and the prin- 
ciple of, 11 202, 219 sq See 
Kinship 

, the system of tracing, connec- 
tion between the authority over 
children and, 1 597 sq , supjioscd 
connection between the position 
of women and, 1 655 sq . the 
rules of inheritance influenced bv, 
II 44-47, 54 , the influence of 
local connections on, 11 203, 368 
sq , difference betw cen the notion 
of actual blood-rclationship and. 
11 205 sq , connection between 
the blood-feud and, II 211,748 
Despotism, a cause of the scvcritj of 
criminal codes, 1 193-196, 198 . a 
cause of deceitful habits, 11 89, 
130 sq , politeness engendered by . 
II 152, love of youths consider^ 
mimical to, II 478 sq 
Delorminism. 1 320-322, 325 sq 
Dharna, the custom of sitting, 11 245 
Diet, restrictions in, ch xxxvii. sq 
(11 290-345) See Food 


Disease, cured by contact with a 
saint, 1 63 , transference of, 1 64 
sq , supposed to be caused by 
supernatural beings, 1 392 sq , 11 
592-594 , by the dead, 11 535 , the 
future state of persons who have 
died of, 1 392, 11 238 n*, 698 , 
human flesh or blood partaken of 
as a remedy against, 1 401,11 562, 
564 sq , human sacrifices offered 
for the purpose of curing, 1 446, 
447, 454-457 , cured at cross- 
roads, 11 256 n ^ Sec Epidemics, 
Sick persons 

Ibsintercsted antipathies Sec Anti- 
pathies 

likings See Likings 

Disinterestedness, a characteristic of 
moral concepts, 1 loi , of the 
moral emotions, 1 102, 103, 107- 
122 

Divorce, 1 514, 528, 630, 632, 63B, 
64T. 646- 634, 11 192, 396-398, 455 
Dog-fightmg, 11 509 
Dogs, self-regarding pnde in, 1 31), 

11 T37 sq , sympathetic resent- 
ment in, I 112, II 52, credited 
with a coiiscicr.re, 1 249-251 , the 
killing of, con'i 't.' d polluting. 1 
381 n • , fighting for their kennels 
or their prey ,11 51 . supposed 
deceitfulni ss of, U 125, absti- 
nence from eating, 11 Jjo, 332 , 
taken for spirits m disguise, 11 
401 regard frr 11 493, 501, 705 , 
atfeetion lor, 11 4OS sq , Eni.yes 
of, 11 504 , their fsdr of strange 
phenomena n 583 
Drink, as a conductor of curses, i 
5S6, 5 89-59 T, 11 121, 208, 209, 
567, 687-089 

. intoxicating, prohibition of, 1 

228, 11 341-315 abstained from 
alter <1 d»ath, 11 302 See Drunk- 
enness, Intoxicants, Wine 
Droit d'aubatne, 11 49 
Drowned persons, the future state 
of, 11 238, 521, 678, 697 sq 
Drunkenness. 1 3x0. 11 338-344 . 
injuries committed in, 1 277-282, 
306 . attributed to possession by 
a god or spirit, 1 278, 281, 11 344 
Duel, the, ch xxi (1 497-51°) ■ t 
163, 30b, 11 9, 145. 449 
“ Duty," analysis of the concept, 1 
. corresponding to a 
" right,” I 140 sq , the relation 
between " virtue " and, 1 149 ^<1 • 
between '* merit " and, 1 15* 
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Duty, the feeling of, as a motive, 
1. 283 iq. 

Eaglehawks, abstinence from eat- 
ing, 11 326, 332 

Earthly desires, sinfulness of, u 
361-363 

Eclipses, supposed connection be- 
tween human activity and, 11 
284 sq , fastmg in cxmnection 
with, 11 309 sq , of the moon, 
attributed to the influence of evil 
spirits, 11 313 

Education, a means of communicat- 
ing resentment, 1 114 , its 

influence on the regard for truth, 
11 124 , on moral ideas relating to 
self-regarding conduct, 11 266- 
268 , leading to homosexual prac- 
tices, 11 468-470 

Eggs, abstinence from, 11 320, 325, 
326, 329 

Election, divine, the future state of 
men determined by, 11 719 sq 
Elephants, the feeling of revenge in, 

I 37 sq , abstinence from catmg, 

II 329 

Emasculation, as a punishment, 1 
4S, 521 Sec Eunuch priests 
Emigration, punished bv law. ji 
175 , more iniurious to the State 
than suicide, 11 259 
Emotions, moral judgments referr- 
ing to, 1 215 
Endogamy, 11 378-382 
Enemies, killing of, regarded as 
praiseworthy, 1 331-333 . the 

future state influence b> the 
killing of, 1 332, 373, 11 693 , 
hospitality towards, 1 576, 577, 
587 sq Sec Blood-re\ enge. For- 
giveness, Kevenge, War 
Envy, a hindrance to sympathetic 
retributive kindliness, 1 129 , of 
gods, 11 361, 714, 716 
Epidemics, supposed to be caused 
by supernatural beings, i 27, 
11 592-594 . human sacrifices 

offered for the purpose of stopping 
or preventing, 1 66, 441, 442, 
449 , fasting during, 11 315 
Equinoxes, fasting at, 11 309, 310, 
312 sq 

Equivalence, the rule of, 1 177-180, 

I 34. 35. 200, 217-219, 494, 496, 
501, 511, 519 sq , II 233 
Equivocation, 11 100, 101, 117 
Erinyes, 1 Oo, 379, 482, 561, 583. 
623, 626, 11 68, 304, 714, 715, 732 


Ethics, the object of ecientific, i. 18 
Eucharist, the, i. 666, ii. 295, 415 
n *. 417, 480, 564 : the ordeal of, 
11 690 

Ennnch pneste, 11 408, 41^, 488 n • 
Evil, matenalistic conception of, i. 
56. 57, 457 : transference of, 
combined with a sacrifice, i 
62-65 

eye, the, i. 561, 563, 584, 591- 

594. 11 256 n », 354 

spirits, lunatics supposed to be 
possessed with, 1 270, 274, 275, 11 
593 , mtoncated persons supposed 
to be possessed with, 1 281, 11 
344 , peneentmg ghosts replaced 
by, 1 378 sq , 11 493 ; disease sup- 
posed to be caused by, 1 392 sq , 
11 592-594 . old women regarded 
as, 1 619 , burying apart of per- 
sons supposed to have been killed 
by, il 239 , eclipses of the moon 
attributed to the influence of, 11 
313 . water regarded as haunted 
by> >1 355 • scourging as a means 
of driving away, 11 358 , sacred 
words as a weapon against, 11 
418 , certain animals taken for, 11 
491 , butchers regarded as haunt- 
ed by, 11 493 , prevented from 
doing harm to the dead, it 523, 
524, 544 , the ghosts of dead per- 
sons regarded as, 11 531-534, 

C93 , places of striking appearance 
supposed to be haunted bv. n 
589 , unexpected events ascribed 
to the influence of, 11 594 , taboos 
imposed upon the names of, 11 
640, 642 , magic practised with 
the assistance of, 11 649 sq , 

struggle of men and gods against, 
11 701, 702, 704-706, 729 
Executioner, tribal, 1 lyq sq , the 
injured party acting as, 1 184 sq 
Exogamy Sec Incest 
Expiation, 11 356-361 , fastmg as a 
means of, 11 315-318 , vicarious, 
II 719 sq 

Expiatory saenfler, vicarious, 1 65- 
70, 438-440 

Exposure of infants, 1 406-412 , a 
source of slavery, 1 689 

Faith, considered necessary for sal- 
vation, II 719-721, 725-727 Sec 
Unbelief 

1 aithfulncss Sec Good faith 
False accusation, 1 522, 11 79, 80, 
140^142 
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False teBtimony, ii 86 a *, gi, 92. 

96-98, 1*3 n‘. 7*7 
Falsehood See Truth, regard for 
Family, the, 1 113, 533, 647 sq . a 
195, 196, 198, 199, 202, 223 , the 
]omt, I 539 sq., u. 213-216 
Fammes, human sacrifices ofiered m 
connexion with, 1 442 sq , can- 
nibalism caused by, 11 535, 577 
sq. See Crops 
Fas.i 579sq,ii 717 
Fastmg, II 292-318 , enjoined by 
religion, 1 271, 11 246, 292-298, 
308-318, 358, 406, 725 , as a 
means of purification, 1 375, 11 
294-296, 358 , as a penance, 11 
246. 315-318, 406 , after a death, 
II 298-308, 524, 444 
Fat, abstinence from, 1 187, 229, 11 
31a 

Fatalism, 1 323-326 
Father, the, his authority over his 
children, ch xxv (1 397-628) , 
permitted to punish his phildren 
with death, 1 393 sq , to kill or 
expose his new-born children, 1 
394-4 1 1 , to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment upon his children, 1 313- 
513, 607, 610 , to sell his children, 

I 599,607,609,611,612,613,675 
681, 682, 684, 685, 689, 691 , ills 
affection for his children, 1 401, 
402, 4“5, 5*9-533, » J87-190, 
193 397, 748 , obliged to protect 
and support his family, 1 326- 
333 , descent traced through, 1 
655 sq , 11 44-47, 54, *0* 203. 
203, 2o 6, 2II, 220, the son al- 
lowed to eat only certain foods 
after the death of, 11 301 sq 
See Parents 

Fear, 1 40 59 , of death, 11 535 sq , 
as an element in the religious 
sentiment, 11 612-614, 7*5 , ^f 
punishment in the future bfe, 11 
735 

Females, the sexual impulse of, i 
657 s? . “ 435 

Feticide, 1 378, 408. 409, 413-417, 

II 705 

Filial affection, 1 534-538, 618, 659, 
11 194, 748 

reverence, 1 533-538, 600, 601, 

607-613, 616-628, 11 194 
Firstborn child, the, all children 
killed except, 1. 398 , killed, 1 
438-460, 11 362 , eaten, 1 458, 
11 562 , regarded aa sacred, 11 
538 n* 
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Firstborn son, the, sacrifice of 1 447- 
461 , eaten, 1 438 sq , considered 
identical with his father, 1 460 , 
fasting on the eve of Passover, 11’ 
296 See Primogeniture 
i?ish, anger shown by, 1 22, 11 51 , 
abstinence from eating, 11 321, 
322, 324 sq , after a death, 11 
30T , deference shown for, 11 
492 , killing of, 11 497 sq 
Fishing peoples, the position of 
women among, 1 6te , slavery 
among, 1 672 , social aggregates 
of 11 198-200 , filthmess a char- 
acteristic of, 11 349 
Flagellation, 11 29,,, 357-339 
Flagrante delicto, offenders caught, i 
290-294,11 8,13,17,18,58,429.447 
Food, prohibitory rules relatmg to, 
ch xxxvii sq (11 290-343) , 

steahng of, 1 286. 287, 676, u 14, 
57 sq , as a. conductor (,( 
lurses, 1 486-592, 11 622-624, 
<)etrimental to holiness, 11 294- 
296 , the eatmg of cenain kinds 
of, forbidden by gods 11 326 

330, 335, 67* 

Forliearances, 1 209, 210 303-305 
Foreigners, protei ted b\ the chief or 
kmg, 1 180, 181, killing of, 

1 33t-3\l, 337-340. 370. 371. 
373 , sacnface of, 1 467 sq , inflir- 
tion of bodily injuries upon i 
519 kindness *^0, 1 545, 556-553. 
570-572 481 , enslaving of, 1 

674, 675, 689. ' ,j, 691, 714 sq , 
respect for the proprietary rights 
of, 1' 2, II, 59 , lemoralising 

influence of, 11 2, 126-129, see 
White men , robbery committed 
upon 11 20-25 48 sq reduced to 
serfdom, 11 24 , rules of inheri- 
tance relating to, 11 49 deceiv- 
ing of 11 87,88 70,94 97 112. 
1 20 129 duties to, 11 166 , 

despised, 11 171-174, 532 disre- 
gard of their interests, 11 176, 
antipathy to ii 227 , maiiiages 
with, 11 378, 381 sq , eaten. 11 
434 , sacrilege committed by, 11 
648 See Strangers 
Forgerv, punished with death, 1 187 
sq , with mutilation, 1 521 
Forgiveness, 1 73-79. 84-88, 99, 
311 318, 11 145 360 
Foundation sacnfaces See Buildings 
Fowls, abstinence from eatmg, 11. 
320-322, 325, 327. 329, 332 , 
affection for 11 495 
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Foxes, abstinence from eating, 11. 

3*7 o 

Fraternal affection, 11 194. i9S> 74° 

duties, 1 538,11 748 

Fraud See Truth, regard for 
Free love, ch xlii (11 422-4S5) 
See Undiastity 

Freedmen, marriages with, 1 688, 

11 379 . not allowed to bring 
criminal charges against freeborn 
persons, 1 697 

Freedom, personal, 1 597. « *^5 
Free-will, moral valuation and, 1 
320-326 

Frogs, prohibition of eating, ii 321 
Funeral rites, 11 519-528, 536-552 , 
the ordinary, demed to suicide*<, 
11 238, 248, 250, 252-254, 549 
See Blood (effusion of, at funer- 
als , offered to the dead), Burial, 
Cremation, Dead (human sacri- 
fices to the , offerings to the), 
Self-mutilation (after a death) 
Future life, behef in retribution m 
a, among civilised races, 1 258, 
259. 519. 55‘>-553. 555. 55C, 579. 
580, 625, 650. 083, 687, 11 165, 
284, 341, 417, 479, 49f. 7°o. 

706, 708-713, 715, 716, 718-720, 
725, 734 sq , among uncivilised 
peoples, 1 403, 542-544, 578, 11 
59, 60, 69, 115, 271, 272. O71-081, 
683-685, 690^^5 , the belief in a, 
11 515 r? , its influence on the 
notions concerning hoiricide, 1 
382 , conceinmg the killing of old 
or sick persons, 1 390, 392 , con- 
cerning infanticide, 1 411 sf , 

concerning feticide, 1 416 sq , 
concerning suicide, 11 235-237, 

244, 253, 262 See Dead 

state, the, of persons who have 

been struck by lightning, 1 26, 11 
544, 549, 697 sq , who have not 
slain any enemies, 1 332 , who 
have slain enemies, 1 373, 11 693 , 
who have died of old age, 1 390, 
>1 235. 238 n *, 698 , of disease, 1 
392, 11 238 n >, 698 , by violence, 

1 481 sq , 11 237-239, 242 , by 
acadent, 11 238, 239, 241 , by 
starvation, 11 238 n ’ , who have 
committed suicide, 11 235-239, 
242-244, 246, 253, 262, 694, 710 , 
who have been killed in war, 11- 
237, 521, 694, 697, 704, 708 , who 
have been drowned, 11 238, 521, 
678, 697 sq , who have suffered 
pain in this life, 11 360 , who have 
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died unmamed and childless, 11 
599-404 , who have refrained 
from connections with women, 11 
414 sq , who have committed 
per)ury, 11. 715 sq , of women, 1 
662 sq , n 673 , 6f women who 
have died in childbirth, ii 238 n •, 
678 , of children, 11 673, 727 . of 
unbaptised children, 1 411, 4*2, 
416 sq , 11 721-723 , of the hea- 
then, 11 720 sq , influenced by 
human sacrifices offered to the 
de^, 1. 472-476, u. 518 , by the 
mutilations and self-bleedmgs of 
mourners, 1 476, 11 547 , by 

knowledge of rchgious truth, 11 
132-134, 719-721, 725-727 , by 
the treatment of the dead person s 
corpse, 11 238, 521-523, 546, 548, 
694, 704 , by offermgs made to the 
dead, 11. 400-404, 517, 518, 524, 
539, 692, 700, 701, 704, 708 , by 
alms given on behalf 01 the dead, 
11 550-552 , by prayer on behalf 
of the dead, 11 552 , by curses, 11 
692, 693. 708, 709, 715 sq , by 
rank, 11 698 , by magical prac- 
tices, 11 700, 701, 706, 709, 710, 
712 , by vicarious expiation, 11 
719 sq , by divine election, 11 719 
sq , by faith, 11 719-721, 725- 
727 , by sacramental grace, 11 
719 sq , by baptism, 11 721-723 

Generality, the moral emotions 
characterised by a flavour of, 1 
104, 105, 107, 117-123 
Generosity, charity and, ch xxiii 
(i 526-569) 

Gifts, blessings pronounced by re- 
cipients of, 1 561-565 , the danger 
of accepting, 1 593 sq 
Girls, at puberty, 11 307 sq 
Gluttony, 11 290 sq 
Goat-dung, a means of purification, 

• 37b 

flesh, abstinence from, 11 322, 

33* 

■■ God,” definition of the term, 11 
602 

Goddesses, jealous of the chastity of 
their priests, 11 414 
Gods, duties to, ch xlviii sq (11 
602-662) , as guardians of moral- 
ity, chs 1 -111 (11 663-737) , 

punish innocent persons in conse- 
quence of the sins of the guilty, 1 
48-72, 11 660 , punish unchaslity, 
1. 49, 11 675 ; curses personified 
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and elevated to the rank of super- 
natural agents or, 1 60, 379, 482, 
561 1 5^51 ^23' 

713, 732 , human sacrifices offered 

to, 1 62, 63, 65, 66, 339, 434-472. 

11 295. 296, 419. 559. 562. 5h3. 
579. 652. ^97 . reward undeserv- 
ing persons in consequence of the 
merits of others, 1 .96-99, 11 660 . 
connection between the severity 
of pumshment and the belief in, 1 
193-198 , disobedience to, 1. 194- 

1 98. 11 659 sq , revengeful feeUngs 
attributed to, 1 194, 198. 438-440, 
471 sq , 11 660, 66i, 667, 668, 702, 
714 , attach undue importance to 
the outward aspect of conduct, 1 
227-231. 233-235, 11 714 . judge 
upon human actions without 
much regard to their motives, 1 
299-302 , punish homicide, 1 378- 

380.11 ‘66g, 672, 676, 684, 686, 700, 

714, 717, 732 , curses transformed 
into attributes of. 1 379, 561, 562, 
585. 624. 11 68, 116. 715 , blood 
pollution shunned by, 1 380-382 , 
enjoin or approve of chanty, i 
549-558. 561-569, 11 669, 672, 
O99. 705. 7”. 727. 718. 725. 726, 
732 , appealed to in curses or 
oaths, 1 561. 564 sq , It 66. 
67, 120-123, 658, O86-690, 699. 
731 sq , in blessings, 1 562, 5O4 
sq , II 686, 731 , enjoin hospital- 
ity, 1 578-580, II 669. 711, 714, 
717, 718, 726, 732 , exposed to the 
curses of men, 1 585, 11 618-62 j. 
636, 638, 656-659, 700 , protiet 
refugees, 1 585, 11 629-633, 636. 
638. 714 , enjoin regard for 

parents, 1 Oio. 624, 11 711, 714. 
717, 732 , punish abandoning of 
old persons, i 620 , pumsh dis- 
respect for chiefs, 1 O26 , women 
shunned by, 1 664-66C , guar- 
dians of property, 11 59-69. 66y, 
675-677, 679. 684. 686, 699, 700. 
705, 714. 717. 732 , guilty of 
falsehood, 11 94, 95. 98 , W«ir- 
dians of truth and good fai^, 11 
96, 114-123, 128, 129, 66g, 672, 
675-677, 684, 686, 699, 700, 703- 
705. 7"7. 71*. 714. 717. 726, 732 , 
perjury regarded as an offence 
agamst, 11 122, 122 sg n r» , per- 
jury punished by, 11 123 n *, 684, 
686, 714 , condemn pride, 11 144 
sq , different, fused into one, 11 
225 sq , approve of suicide, 11 


f -30, 244, 261 , suicide offensive 
to, 11 237, 243, 245-249, 251-254, 
260, 263 , agriculture pleasing to, 

11 275, 277 , commend industry, 

11 275, 280. 281, 675, 705 , require 
pure saenffees, 11 295 sq , pro- 
hibit the eatmg of certain foods, 
u 326,330,335,671, disapproveof 
abstmcncefrom mtoxicatmg drink, 

11 339 , disapprove of drunk- 
enness, 11 342 , demand ceremon- 
ial cleanliness, 11 352, 353, 700 n 
705, 718, 726 , punish ablutions, 
u 355 . self-mortification pleasing 
to, 11 356-361, 421 , exciting the 
compassion of, 11, 361 . envious of 
men, 11 361, 714, 716, punish 
incest, 11 375, 37C, 671 , women 
married to, 11 412-414 , sexual 
polution shunned by, 11 418 , 

addicted to homosexual practices, 
11 472, 474 , eating of, 11 563 sq , 
see Totem , the tendency tu make 
them more and more perfect, 11 
599, 600, 730, 731, ';33 sg , not 
necessarily immortal, ii sq , 
killing of, 11 602-610, -53 sq , see 
Totem , punished by men, 11 610 , 
subject to human needs, 11 610 
ii/ , sacnfices I' n 611-626, see 
Sacrifice , feai 01, 11 612-614. 

725 , malevolent, 11 613,665-667, 
706, 707, 709, 714, 716, 728, 729, 
733 . benevolent, 11 613-615, 667- 
669, 697-70K, 712, 713, 716, 725, 
728, 729, 731 , assistance expected 
Iroiii, 11 614- 116 , gratitude to, 11. 
615 jg , property of, n 626 sq . 
self regarding pnde of, 11 639- 
655 , blasphemy against, 11 639, 
640, 719 , taboos imposed upon 
the nruiu s of, 11 O40-O43 , mtoler- 
anceof, u 643-647, 649, G50, 652 , 
tolciance of, 11 647-649, O52 sq , 
free from human weaknesses, 11, 
0 ,2 , prayers to. 11 653-659, see 
Prayer , priests regarded is mani- 
festations of, 11 657. 709 , the 
communal character of the rela- 
tions between men and their, I'l. 
061 , selection of, 11 662, 729 sq. , 
punish transgressions of custom. 
11 670, 728 . punish bad behaviour 
towards old and sick persons, 11 
672, 675 , punish adultery, 11 
675. O76, 684, 686, 700, 717 , love 
justice, 11 675, 684, 686, 699, 700, 
703, 704, 732 , approve of valour, 
11 679 , fighting against evil 
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spinlB, 11 701, 70a, 704-706,^' ' 
invoked by thieves, 11 733 
Guardian spirits. Religion, Super- 
natural beings. Supreme beings. 
Totem 

" Golden rule, the," 1 102 sq 
" Good," analysis of the concept, 1 

145-147 , 

" deeds, i 299-302 

Good faith, regard for truth and, 
ch XXX sq (11 72-131) 

Gratitude, 1 21, 42, 43, 93, 94, 318, 
319, 538, 618, 11 154-166 , to‘ 
gods, 11 615 sq 

Greetings, 1 590-392, 11 146, 147, 

149-J51 

Gregarious instinct, the, 11 197 sq 
Greganousness, 1 94, 95, 113, 11 

195-197. 748 

Gnef, expressions of, 11 283, 308, 
316, 328 

Group marriage, 11 387, 392-396, 
752 

Guardian spirits, 1 373, 464 sq , 11 
210, 406, 328-531, 588, 666, 668, 
669, 673, 676, 702 

Habit, the influence of, on moral 
ideas, 1 159, 160, 402, 533, 539, 
646, 11 52, 125-131, 146, 183, 272, 
335. 343. 351. 392. 44°. 441. 455. 
471. 484. 509. 577. 578. 580 . on 

the authority 01 the law, 1 163 sq 
Hair, conditional curses seated in 
the, 1 57 sq 

Handicraft, moral valuation of, 11 
273. 274, 278-280, 282 sq 
Handshaking, 11 130, 131, 623 sq 
Happiness, regard for other peisons’ 
ch xxxiii (11 133-185) , for one’s 
own, 11 265 

Hares, abstmence from eating, 11 
333 *3 

Head-hunting, 1 333, 373, 544 
Heedlessness, 1 21 1, 303-310 
Hell, notions about, 11 te, 284, 417, 
672, 674, 675, 677, 678, 683, 692, 
706, 723, 724, 727 
Heresy, 11 646 sq , punishment of, 1 
47, 30, 245, 493 , considered a 
legitimate cause of war, 1 349- 
352. 359 > judicial torture in cases 
of, I 323 , a bar to intermarriage, 
II 380 sq , homosexual practices 
associated with, 11 486-489 , the 
future state influenced by, 11 721 
Hohness, m"St not be defiled by 
curses or oaths, 1 58, 625, 11. 63S , 
by blood, u 380-382 ; by women. 


064-666 , by food, 11 29^-296 , 
■'j certain kinds of food, 11 322 , 
jy intoxicating dnnk, 11. 344 sq , 

'V sexual pollution, 11. 413-420, 
752 , very susceptible to any pol- 
luting influence, 11 332, 353, 608- 
610 , objects endowed with, must 
not be appropriated for ordmary 
purposes, 11. 627 sq ; a god's, 
polluted bp his name being 

^ mentioned in profane conversa- 

‘ tion, 11 643 , attributed to sacri- 
ficial victims, 1 63, 63, 69, 444- 
447, II 563, 623, 638 , its magic 
virtue transferred by contact, 1. 
63-65, 69, 444-446, 11 605, 606, 
^23, 754 , by eating, 1 446, 11 
362-364, 605, 623 , by sexual 
intercourse, 1 593, 11 444-446, 
488 , looked upon as a transfer- 
able entity, 1 586, 11 607-610, 
734 , contact with, regaroed as 
dangerous, 11 538 n * ^e Sacred 
places 

Home, love of, 11 167-169, 179 sq 

Homestead, sanctity of the, 1 587, 
11 6330* 

Homicide, in general, cbs xiv-xvi 
(1 327-382) , punished with death 

I 171, 172, 187, 189, 491, 492 , 
considered polluting, 1 225, 232, 
233. 375-382. II 256 sq n *, 262, 
714 , stigmatised by religion, 1 
345, 346, 378-380, 382, 11 669, 
672, 676, 684, 686, 700, 703, 714, 
716 n ', 717, 732 , the influence of 
rank on the cnminahty of, 1 
430-433 , duels in cases of, 1 501 
sq See Blood-revenge, Compen- 
sation for homiade. Duel, Head- 
hunting, Human sacrifice. Killing, 
Manslaughter, Manslayers, Pun- 
ishment of Death, War 

Homosexual love, ch xliii (11 436- 
489). 752 sq 

Honey, abstained from after a 
d&th, 11 301 

Honour, duels of, 1 498-303, 507- 
510 , respect for other men's, 11 

*37-143 

Hope, as an element in religion, 11 
614. 733 , m rewards after death, 

II 735 

Horses, stealing of, 1 187 $9 , 11 
1 4 , abstmence from the flesh of, 
11 322, 335 

Hospitahty, ch xxiv (1. 570-596) ; 
I- 333. 34°. 54°. 542. 543. 545. 548. 
SA 9 » 555 » enjoined by religion, i 
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578-380. 11. 669. 7*1. 7*4. 7>'. 
717, 718, 726, 732 t 

lonaeB. stealing from, 1. 187 sq., 

18, 58, see Burglary , asylums, 
. i. 387, ii. 630, 633 n.*. 636 tq. 
Inman effigies, sacrifice of, 1 468- 
470. 475 

sacrifice, ch. ax. (1 434-478) , 

' i. 26-28. 62, 63, 65-67, 339. 486, 

' n. 234, 295. 296. 419, 430, 451. 
318, 579, 651, 697 , the execution 
Uoad-revenge a kind of, 1 476, 
481 sq , suicide as a kind of, 11 
234-236 ; combined with canni- 
balism. il. 559, 562 sq. 

Humihty, 11 144-146 , sacrifice as a 
symb^ of, 11 623 sq 
tluntmg peoples, vegetable food 
provided by the women among, 1. 
634, 11 273 , the position of women 
among, 1 660 sq , slavery hardly 
known among, 1 672 , social 

aggregates of, 11 198-200 ; the 
form of marriage among, 11 389 
sq. 

Husbands, their power over their 
wives, ch XXVI (1 629-669) , 
wives punished il convicted of a 
design to kill their, 1. 243 , crimes 
committed by wives m the pres- 
ence of their, 1 284 , kilhng their 
wives, 1 418, 419, 631 , wives 
killing their, 1, 419 sq , wives 
sacnficed on the death of their, 1. 
472-474, 11 450 sq . , wives com- 
mitting suicide on the death of 
their, 1 473 sq , 11 232, 234, 235, 
241, 242, 244, 247 , inflicting 
bodily injunes upon their wives, 

1 514-516. 631 ; their duty to 
protect and support their wives, 

1 326-529, 532 sq ; lending their 
wives to guests, 1 575, 393 , living 
with their fathers-in-law, 1 601, 
656 sq , 11 202, 203 , curses of, 1 
626 ; selhng their wives as slaves, 

1 675, 684 ; belief in a mysterious 
bond of sympathy between wives 
and, 11 20s , wives fasting on the 
death of their, u 298-301 , adul- 
tery committed by, 11 397, 451- 
455 , eating their wives, ii 555. 
See Marital affection, Mamage, 
SVidowcrs 

Idiots, mjunes committed by. 1. 
269-473, 275 , objects of religious 
reverence, 1 270 sq ; kindness to, 

• 547 
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Idleness, 11. 268-277, 281 sq ; a 
cause of uncleanlmess, 11. 350 sq 
Illegitimate children, rules of m- 
hentance relating to, 1 47, li. 

46, 48, 49, 56 sq. , treatment of, 1. 

47, 11 431, 439, sacnfice of, 1. 
467 

Impartiahty, apparent, a character- 
istic of the moral emotions, 1 103, 
104, 107, 1 17-122 

Inanimate things, revenged upon or 
lunished, 1 26, 27, 260-264, 308 , 
retributive emotions evok^ by, 
I. 26, 27, 260-264, 315, 318 , con- 
ceive as animate, 1 27, 263, 11 
595 , moral praise and blame not 
apphe to, i 319 
Incantations, 11 656-659 
Incest, prohibition and horror of, 1 
*74. 175. 177. *97. 492. 11 364- 
378, 747-752 , stigmatised by 
religion, 11 375, 376, 671 
Indemnification, 1 168, 169, 308 sq 
See Compensation 
Indejiendence, love of national, 11 
170, 175 

” Indifferent, the morally,” 1 154- 
*57 

Industri, 11. 268-282, commended 
by religion, 11 275, 2S0, 281, 675, 
705 , cleanliness promoted by, 11 

350 

Infanticide, i 378, 394-413, 633, 11 
562 , suppose relrtionship be- 
tween the social reaction against 
homosexuality and against, 11 

484, 485. 752 s? , 

Infants, exposure of, 1 406-412 , a 
source of slavery, 1 689 See 
Infanticide 

Inhentanre, rules of, 11 44-49. 53- 
5. 

Initiation ceremonies, instituted by 
the All-father, 11 671 
" Injustice," analysis of the con- 
cept, I 141-145 

Injustice, punished by the supreme 
being, 11 675 

" Instinct," the meaning of the 
word, 11 374 n • 

Insults, 1 39, 502, 503, 500, 510, 
524 sq , n 110, 138-143 , to the 
dead. 11 519 , to gods, 11 639-652 
Intellectual disability, agents under, 
ch X (1 249-282) 

Intemperance, 11 290 sq 
Intentions, i 204-206, 212 sq , 
punishment of bare, 1 244 sf 
Intolerance, religious, ii 643-653 

3 » 
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Intoxicants, rebgious, veneration of, 
11 591 sq See Drink, intoxicating. 
Drunkenness ; Wine 

Inversion, sexual, 11. 465-470, 752 
sq. 

Jealousy, 11 387, 389, 449. 450, 

751 

Jtnn 1 378, 379, 619, 11 355, 

493. 589, 593. 594. <>4°. 84*. 650 

Joint family, the, 1 539 sq , 11 213- 
216 

" Judgment of God," war looked 
upon as a, 1 358, 360 , the duel 
as a, 1 504-507 See Ordeals 

Jus pnma noctss, 11 395 752 

" Justice,” analysis of the concept, 

1 141-145 

Justice, the sense of, among sav- 
ages, 1 124, 126-129 • loved by 
gods, 11 675, 684, 686, 699, 700, 
703. 704. 73* 

Karma, 11 71 1 

Killing in self-defence, i 288-290 , 
of foreigners, 1 331-334. 337-340. 
370, 371, 373 , of enemies 1 331- 
333. 373. ii 693 , of slaves, i 378 
421-429, 696, 707 , of infants by 
their parents, i 378 394-413, 
633 56* , of human embryos, 1 

378, 408, 409, 413-417 11 705, 
of parents by their children, 1 
383-386, 522. 11 256 sq n • . or 
abandoning of aged parents, i 
386-390, 606, 607, 612, 620, or 
abandoning of sick persons 1 
391-393. 11 542 of grown-up 
children by their parents, 1 393 
sq , 11 256 sq n • , of wives by 
their husbands 1 418 419, 631 , 
of women, 1 418-421 , of hus- 
bands by their wives, 1 419 sq , 
of freemen by slaves, 1 429, 430, 
491 n ' , of -chiefs, 1 430 , of the 
firstborn child, i 458-460, 11 
562 , of the firstborn son, 1 458- 
461 , of departed souls, u 516 sq , 
of divine beings, 11 602-610, 753 
sq , of disappointing magicians 11 
609 See Blood -revenge, Compen 
sation for homicide. Duel, Head 
hunting. Homicide, Human sacri 
fice. Manslaughter, Manslayers, 
Punishment of death. Suicide, 
War 

Ifillmg of animals, ch xliv (11. 490- 
514) , in consequence of harm 
done by them, 1 26, 27, 251-260 , 


of sacred animals, 1. 227, li. 603- 
606, 609, of totem animals, u 
210, 603, 604, 606 ; -of vermin, 1 
26, 27, 251 , dogs, 1. :S8i n.*, 11 
501 , monkeys, 11 329, 490, 513 
buffaloes, 11 330 , sheep, 11 330 , 
cattle, 11 330, 493 sq , cows, 11 
330. 33*. 497 . the ploughing ox 

I 330. 33*. 493. 494..504 . calves 

II 331 , bees, 11 490 , pigeons, 11 
490 , storks, 11 4^ , swmlows, 11 

490 , ravens, 11 491 , toads, 11 

491 , fish, 11 497 sq ^e Sacrifice 

King, the, lied by custom, 1 161 

sq , the poor and the weak pro- 
tected by, 1 180 sq the right of 
pardon a prerogative of, 1 192, 
196, 226 , an object of religious 
veneration, 1 194, n 606^10, 
754 , homicide committed by the 
command of, 1 285 , strangers 
protected by, 1 338 , homicide 
regarded as an injury inflicted 
upon, 1 374 , sacnficed, 1 443, 
466 , human sacrifices offered for 
the purpose of saving the bfe of, 
> 454-457. 466 , proprietary 

rights of, 11 33 , loyalty to, 11 
180, 182 , suicide regarded as an 
offence against, 11 240, 263 n * , 
taboos imposed upon, 11 287 sq , 
407, 418 , the custom of shutting 
up doors used by, 11 538 n • , 
cannibalism as a duty incumbent 
upon, 11 558 , killing of, 11 606- 
610. 753 sq , bis burial place an 
asylum, 11 630 , his house an 
asylum, 11 636 ; his penon an 
asylum ii 63b sq , swearing on 
the life of, 11 637 , criminals 

prevented from cursing, 11 637 , 
curses pronounced by, 11 703 

Kinship, mutual assistance imposed 
as a duty by, 1 538-540 , the 
social influence of, 11 198, 201- 
206, 220, 224, 227, 748 Sec 
Descent 

Knots, magic, 11 585, 619, 652 

Knowledge, regard for, 11 131-136 , 
of religious truth, influencing the 
future state, 11 132-134, 719-721, 
725-727 

Known concomitants of acts, 1 212- 
214 249 

Labour 11 268-283 , the division 
of, between the sexes 1. 633-637, 
11 271 , property acquired by, 11. 
41-43 53, 69-71 , suspension of. 
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gg yim pos occasions, u 283-289 , 
r'4|nmwnly iotbiddea to men 
i eaten human flesh, 11 

VOmS, II 623 sq 

Lamentations at funerals, 11 524, 
528, 54t sq 

Landmarks, removing of, 1 186, 11 
Oo, 61, 67-69, 703, 714, 717 
Language, as a communicator of 
moral emotions, 1 115-117 , as 
an expression of moral concepts, 

I 131-133 I the influence of a 
common, 11 167, 170, 181 , as an 
emblem of nationality, 11 224 sq 

L-'dr. 1 57, 58, 566, 586, 587, 59t, 

II 584-386, 618-620, 623, 638 
Laws, customs and, as expressions 

of moral ideas, ch vii (1 158- 
201) , their relations to customs, 
1 163-166 

Lent fast, 11 295, 308 sq 
Levirate, the, 1 528 
Lex talinnis Sec Equivalence, the 
rule of 

Libel, 1 522, 11 96, 141 
Lightning, persons struck bi, 1 20, 
” 230, H-), 5^<J. <><J7 
Likings, disinterested, 1 117, 11 10, 
58, 183, 227, 261, 262, 26(1, 2(>7, 
744-746 
Limbus, 11 722 

Lions, their fear of strange phe- 
nomena, 11 583 

Love Sec Vtfection, Free lo\<. 
Homosexual love 
Loyalty, 11 iSo, 182 
Lunac), attributed to dcmoiiiaial 
(lossessinn, 1 270, 27} ></ , 11 393 . 
to malignant niagual agenci. 1 
317, 11 331 iq , regarilid .is a 

diiinc punishinent, 1 27 | sij , as 
a punishment inllii'tcd bi 1 
saint, II 628 

Liin.itics, in3urios rommitted bj, 1 
189, 269-277, 2i|H, >99, jio, 317, 
319, objects of religious reier 
ence, 1 270 s? . 11 590 , burned as 
witches, 1 273 
I uxury, II 26(1 
Liiiig bee Truth, regard for 
Lt Itching, 1 91 

Madness See Lunac> 

Magic, regarded as a cause of death, 

1 24, 29. 11 534, 651 , as a cause 
of lunac>, 1 317. 11 331 s? , 

expertness in, attributed to slr.in- 
gers 1 584 , to old pirsons, i 019 


sq , to women. 1 620, 666-668 , 
the position of slaves influenced 
by the dread of. 1 716 , fasting m 
connection with, ii 293 sq 
definitions of. 11 584, 753 , atti- 
tude of religion towards, n 649, 
b5«. <>52, 753 . Its influence on 
moral ideas, 11 696 , supposed to 
influence the future state of men, 
11 700, 701, 706, 709, 710, 712" 
iwe Blessings, Blocxl, Charms, 
Cross, Cross-roads. Curses, Evii 
eye. Knots, L-ahd, L-‘dr, Magic- 
ians, Oaths, Ordeals, Prayer, 
Purificatory ceremonies, Sacrifice, 
Sexual intercourse (as a magical 
or religious rite), Spitting, Trans- 
ference, Witchoraft 

, homa-opathic, 11 446 n ’, 753 

, s% mpathetic, 1 589 sq , 11 204, 

203, 209 n 546, 56O, 643 
Magicians, curses of, i 5C3 , sexual 
intercourse with, 1 593 n ^ , 

abstain from certain foods, 11 
322, 327 , purificatory ceremonies 
of, 11 352 , celibacy compulsory 
on, II 405 sq , lonjugal faithful- 
ness compulsory on (lersons who 
wish tc bteome, 11 419 , addicted 
to homosex'i o j.’acticcs, 11 458, 
459, 4^'"), 472. 477. 484. 48'^ sj . 
treatment of the dead IkicIics of, 
11 527 lannibahsm of, 11 564 , 
killing ol disappointing, 11 6og , 
their residinces asylums, 11 631 
'see Uitche- cf Pritsts 
Male-, the si ^ual impulse of, 1 657 
Mammal.', paternal i..ire among, 11 
189 sq , maternal lare among 11 
nyo , the dur itu.n of conjugal 
unions among 11 loa 
Maii-;'ods, lating of, 11 563 sq , 

killing of, 11 oo6-i)io, 733 sq 
Mankind at large duties to See 
< o-mopolitanism 

Manslaughter, distinguished from 
iniiriler, 1 294-29S, 11 033 
Mniisl.iy ers, regarded as unclean, 1 
>’3, 232, 231 373-3I’- “ 258*9 
II - , adujition of unintentional, 

1 48) , refuge denied to, ii 632 sq 
Marital aftiitioii, i 113, 332 sq , 11 
190-193 bee Conjugal aSection 
Mariiage, ih xl (11 364-398) . as a 
comjiensation for homicide, 1 
484 , the lather's consent required 
lor a daughter’s. 1 599, 609. 611. 
fit 3. bi5 sq , II 383 , for a son's, 

1 609, 613, 615 sq the jiarents' 
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consent required for a cluld's, i 
007,608,617,618,62^59 , slaves 
prohibited from contracting a 
legal, 1 69^, 697, 706 sg , prohi- 
bition of, between wnite and 
coloured persons, 1 714 , beti^ccn 
relations by adoption, 11 369, 374, 
175. 74*-750. 752 . regarded as a 
duty, 11 399-405 , enjoined by 
religion, 11 399-404 , between dead 
persons, 11 400 , forbidden to 

jiersons whose function it is to 
perform religious or magical ntes 
11 405-409, 412-414, 418-421 

considered impure, 11 410-412 
between .1 god and a woman, 11 
412-414 , avoidance of, between 
cannibals and their non-cannibal 
neighbours, 11 571 , the contract- 
ing of a second, forbidden to 
widows, 1 475, 11 450 sg , to 
piicsts, 11 412 , considered im- 
proper toi widowers, 11 451 See 
llivorce, Group marriage. Incest, 
Leviratc 

Maniiige by capture, ii 382 sg 

by jjurchase, 1 421, 599, <>32 

sg , 11 382-385, 751 , a hindrance 
topolygjiu, 11 389 , theinarnagi 
tie strengthened bv, 11 397 , the 
standard of female chastity raised 
bj, 11 no, 437, 440 

portion, 11 385 sg , tlK m.ir- 

nage lie strengthened bt the, 11 
307 

Maternal affection, i 403, 529-531, 
11 180-100, 193, 748 

duties, 1 520, 533, 7)8 

— — rights, ch xx\ (1 597-O28). 
748 

Matter, regarded as imjnirc, 11 362 

sq 

Meat, manslaycrs piohibitid fioin 
eating, 1 375 , abst.uricd from 

belorc the olteiiiig of .1 saiiilne, 
11 296 , after a death, 11 301,302 
30459 bee Vegit.iiianisiii 

, fresh, abstaimil fiom aftir .1 

death, 11 300 59 , by gnls at 

pubertv, 11 307 si/ 

Medicines, religious veneration of. 
11 59 1 , 641 

Men, the oeeui>ations of, 1 r, _ 

the si"<..ii,d impulse of, 1 (157, for- 
biddin to eat certain (oods, n 
321 sq , exlra-iiiatniiuniial inter- 
lourse of, 11 422-434, 436-455, 
the preference given to virgin 
brides by, 11 434-437, 440 , homo- 


sexual practices between, ch 
xliti (11 456-489), 11 752 sq 
" Merit,” analysis of the concept, 1 
150-152 

Merits, 1 86, 11 360 sg , common 
enjoyment of, 1 96-99 , the con- 
ferring of, upon the dead, 11 550- 
55* 

Midsummer customs, i, 56 sg 
Milk, prohibition of boiling, 1 197 , 
offered to strangers, 1 590 sg , 
abstinence from, 11 325 sg , after 
a death, 11 301 
Miracles, 11 590 sg 
Modesty, II 144 sg 
Monkeys, the feeling of revenge in. 

I 37 sg , self-regarding pnde m, 
> 39. 11 138 , sympathetic resent- 
ment in, 1 112 , credited with a 
conscience, 1 249 , adoption of 
voung among, 11 189 , atetmence 
from eating, 11 328 59 , aversion 
to killing, 11 329. 490, 513 Sec 
Apes 

Monks, sexual intercourse forbidden 
to, n 409, 412 , addicted to homo 
sexual practices, 11 462, 467 
Monogamy, 11 192, 387-392 
Monotheism, intolerance of, 11 644- 
647. 649. 650, 652 , Its tendency 
to attribute the most exalted 
qualities to the dcitv, II 734 
Moon, abstinence from work in con- 
nection with changes m the, 11 
284-287, 747 , fasting III coiinei- 
tiun with clianges in the, 11 29O, 

297. 309-313 

gods, apjiealed to in iiatlis, 11 

121, 122, 699 , ng.irded as judges, 

II 0i)9, 703 sg 

Mural apjiroval, the nature cif, 1 
21, 93-107 , tlie origin of, 1 loS- 
III, 117-123. I 29 59 , moral coii- 
nj.ls springing fioin, 1 14 5- 154 , 
only I lid in it ly ixjirissed in cus- 
t.iiii, I Kxi , hardly at .ill <\- 
jiKssi'd in law, I ibO sg , the 
If SI mlil.iiiii bi tween the jiheno- 
ini na whiili give rise to gratitude 
anil thosi whiih call forth, 1 
318 59 

" axioms,” I 12 

iiincejJls, based on moral 

emotions, eh 1 (1 4-20) , analysis 
ot the jirincipal, ch vi (1 131- 
1571 , among nun-Eurojiean 
jKojilts, 1 1 31-1 33 

disapjiroval, the nature of, 1 
2t-93. 100-107 , the origin of. 1 
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108-129 , moral concepts spring- 
ing from, 1. 134-145 , expressed m 
customs and laws, ch vii (1 158- 
201) , the resemblance between 
the phenomena which give rise 
to non-moral resentment and 
those which call forth, i 315-319 
Moral emotions, the moral concepts 
based on, chs 1 (1 4-20), vi (1 
131-157) , the nature of the, chs 
11 -IV (1 2i->-i07) , the origin of 
the, ch. V (1. 108-130) , expressed 
in customs and laws, ch vit (1 
158-201) ; the resemblance 
ween the phenomena which give 
rise to non-moral retributive 
emotions and those which call 
forth, I 314-319 , not determined 
by the cognition of free-will, 1 
321-326 

evolution, general character- 
istics of, 11 743-746 

ideals, 1 153 sq 

judgments, the emotional ori- 
gin of, ch 1 (i 4-20) , the assum- 
ed objcctivitj of, 1 6-20, u'4 sq 
the general nature of the subjects 
of, chs VIII -XII (1 202-313), 

why conduct and Lharacter'torni 
the subjects of, 1 314-120, ti». 
relation between free-will and 1 
320-326 , the innate chuidvler 
the proper subject of, 1 320 
law, the autlioritativencss at- 
tributed to the, I 14-17 

" reason," 1 7 09 

" truth," 1 1 7 s<7 

Morbid impulsis, injuries coiniiut 
ted under the iiinumii of 1 ’v*"? 
Morning gift, 11 385 
Mos, 1 1 19, 122 

Mother, iliiKIreii s .idcctuin ti 
their, 1 314-538, 018, 051), 11 191 
748 , descent ti.ited Ihroiigl’ the, 
‘ 5')7. 598. 655 9/, 11 44-4b. 5|. 
202, 203, 205, 200, 21 r, 220, 
lommitting suuidi on the Uc^illi 
of her onl} son, ii 244 n ’ bee 
Maternal affection, dut les, rights , 
Parents 

Motives, ch M (1 2 S 3-302) , 1 

207-209, JIO, 318 
Mourners, dclicati stale of, 11 28, 
307 , consideicd jiollutcd, 11 300. 
3"7. 5^5 . purificatori ceremonies 

of. n 354 

Mourning costume, 11 524, 545. 547 

customs 11 283 284, 208-308 

520, 424. 526. 528, 54I, 34-* 541- 
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548 , forbidden in the case of 
suicide, 11 247 See Death 
Murder, manslaughter distmgnished 
from, 1 294-298, 11 633 See 
Homicide 

Mutilation, as a punishment, 1 192, 
*95. 311. 312. 513. 518-523, ii 8. 
9, 12, 13, 74, 84, 123 n*, 143 n‘, 
447. 449 sq 

Mutton, abstinence from, 11 322, 

327 

Mutual aid, 1 538-569 

NAMfcs, certain superstitions relat- 
ing to, 1 460, 11 369 , social 

influence of, n 203 sq , their in- 
fluence on exogamv, ii 369, 748 , 
prohibition of mentioning dead 
persons', 11 524, 545-547, 550, 
of mentioning supernatural 
beings', 11 640-641 
National conceit, 11 1 70-174 
Nationalism, 1 36,-369, 11 184, 1R4, 

2-1 

N .lionality, the Icilu g of, n 183- 
183 See Patuot.STT 
N eg • ive commandmen w o, whv more 
piominent th.i'’ oositivi com- 
mandments, 1 3'i 
Negligence, . -:i, 211, 303-305 
Negro slavrry, 428, 429, 316-518 
<’8h7''l-7t4 .1 s? 

Negiocs, not au' otvd as witi esses 
against w I ite pi rsons, i 429 , 
.ntipatln t.,, 1 ‘"j , injuries 

Hilluti . iipi .Til' c persons b>, 

I 715 white pir-i ..s pioliibi- 
ted fro inarri'ng, 1 ",14 

New, fear of 'ill thing . sq 
Nuns, oe\u. I intcro lursc airbidden 
to 11 4...,, 4l_ 

t'ATiis inner..! 1,1. ■ onceplion of, 
s , 9/ . the taking of, 
i.-ilaadii. ..o the high jniest, 1 58, 
M ojS, to priestesses, 11 l> ,3 , 
loni-iiucd in ordeals, i 505 sq 11 
o'- ,.n) , taken upon aims, . 506, 

II 111- 121, ujioii tcnt-jxiles, 1 

588 n ‘ , in connection with theft 
, O2 o '>6, 08 , sworn by the 
eldist s-si.r, 1 606 , on the life of 
the king, 11 637 , supernatural 

bungs ajijiealed to in, n 67, 68, 
120-1 2j, 086-090, 699, 731 sq , 
prulidiition of taking, 11 99, 124 , 
not lonsideied binding if contrary 
to the good of the Church, 11 100 , 
iiuthods of .sdding siipernatiiral 

"I 1* 2 
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energy to, ii 118-122 , taken upon 
blood, 11 118-121, 621. 622, 687- 
68q , blood-covenants accompan- 
ied by, 11 208, 209, 567 Sec 
Perjury 

Obedience, to parents, ch xxv (1 
597-628) , to husbands, cli xxvi 
(1 029-669) , slaves', to their 

masters, ch xxvii (1 670-716) , 
to rulers, 1 194-196 , to gods, 1 
194-198, II 659 sq , to the dead, 
11 519, 520, 541 

Occupation, acquisition of property 
by. 11 35-89, 51. 52. 5-1 W 
Occupations of life, divided between 
the sexes, 1 63j-<n7, 11 271 
Offerings to the dead, 11 402, -(oi. 
400-404 517 518, 524, 519, 547. 
550, 692, 700, 701, 704, 708 , 
connection betwei.n almsgiving 
and, 11 550-'i‘ij 

to gods See Sacrifice 

Offspring, man's desire foi, 1 543, 
11 388, 391, 400-404, 421 440, 
the futuie state of jiersons who 
have died without, 11 400-404 
Old age, criminal responsibiliti 
affected by, 1 266 iq , the liitur,* 
state of persons who have died of, 

I 390, u 235, 238 p 698 

persons, killing or abandoning 

of, 1 386-390, 606, O07, 612, 620 , 
eaten b> their relativ es, i 390, 11 
554, 568 4(7 . kind treatment of, 1 
540, 546. 623 4y , 11 672 , lesjiect 
for, 1 603-603, 614, 615 619 621. 

II 194, 675 , sujijioscd to be 

\ersed in magic 1 619417 .mists 
and blessings of, 1 622, 626 

siiuidt toiiimiUi d l)\ , 11 242, 2s3, 
246, 24/ 4,7 

( liiiissioiis, 1 210-212, 404-4113, 417 
Operii sHpen'rogatii'U 1 86,9X4,7 Set 
Merits 

Ojmiions, nior.d juilginents rt hit ini' 
111, 1 21 3 siy 

ilidtals, 11 6X6 6<io, 742 , iliiils a-, 

1 3'M-5'’7 

■ tiiight,” analysis ol the ionii|>t, 

1 iil-137 

Outl,ii\r\, I 4!,, 47, 172, T74, 41 1 
Owls, jirohihition of t.iting, 11 321 
Oxtn, proliihitiun of killing jilougli 
mg, 11 3 JO. lU, 493, 493, 5”1 


Pak on, the right of, as a jiiirog.i 
ti\e of the Crown, 1 192, mo, 
226 


Parental affection Sec Maternal. 

Paternal affection 
Parents, their authority over their 
children, ch xxv (1 597-628) , 
curses or blessings ol, 1 58, 538, 
621-627, II 703, 715, 716 n •, 
732 , children punished if con- 
victed of a design to kill their, 1 
245 , killing their infant children, 
* 378. 394-41 l,b33.il 5b2, T$2sq , 
children killing tlicir, 1 384-386, 
322, 11 236 sq n *, 749 , children 
filing or abandoning their aged, 
1 386-390, 606. fx57, 6x2, 620 , 
eaten by their children, 1 390, 11 
554, 568 sq , killing their grown- 
u}4 childien, 1 393 49 , 11 256 sq 
n • . exposing their new-born 
cluldreii. 1 40^412, 689 , children 
sacniiced to save the lives of 
Iheir 1 455, 436, 43,7-461 , 

sacnilcing their children, 1 453- 
461 , eating their children, 1 458 
sq . II 334. SSS. 562. 568 sq . 
daughters committing suicide on 
the death of their, 1 474 . intiict- 
iiig corporal punishment upon 
then children, 1 313-313, 607, 

610 , cliildicn using violence 
against their, 1 513, 624 sq , 11 
677 , their duty ol taking care ol 
their (hildren, i 52f>-3 4 4 , chil- 
drens duty of taking i.iie of 
their, i 544-548, I hildren 's re- 
spect for thiir, I 5 4 4-3 4X, (»>o 
,iOI, 607-014. (116 (12X, II 19), 
children’s affislioii for tlieir 1 
34) 34X. 61X, 1.39, II 19), 71'' . 
religion einjili.isisiiig childrens 
ilutiis to tlieir, 1 3 41) 3)7, (mS 

Oio, 612, (>i 4, ,iI6 (117, (>20 627,11 
711, 714, 713, 716 II *, 717, 742 . 
ihiltlieii cuisiiig till ir 1 3(1), 

selling then childiiii ,is slaccs, 1 
3ii<l (MI/ (M19, (ill (>12, (1E3 (173, 
(iXl, 11,82, (18) (1X3 (iXl), (M>1 

•<q , cliililieii tilling .1 f,(ls( hood 
in tin jirisdicc ol then 11 i/h , 
(liililieii .idilnssnig aliiisice lan- 
gii<(gi to thin, II 1)2. tlieir 
duties to their 1 liildn 11 11 itifi 
, )S ( IiiIiIk 11 s diitn s to t lieir, 11 
Kii, 7]X, ( iMiiiintt ing sin, ide on 
the (hath Ilf tin ir (hildren, 11 
242, 2)) n*, besting alter the 
death ol their (hildren, 11 298- 
300, children fasting alter the 
(icdth of their, 11 29H-401 . chil- 
dren punished alter death lor 
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inflicting injuries upon their, ii 
71 ■) See Maternal, Paternal af- 
iection 

Parricide bee Parents 
Parrictdtum, 1 384 sq 
Pastoral life, supposed conncctum 
between the custom of ultimo- 
geniture and a, 11 48 n *, 56 n ‘ 
peoples, vegetable food pro- 
vided by the women among, 1 
634, 11 273 , the jKisition of 

women among, 1 660 sq , slavery 
among, 1 672, 073, O81 , social 
aggregates of, a 201 . their 
sympathy for llieir donicstic 
animals, 11 506 
P.issing-bcll the, 11 524, 544 
Passover, the, 1 j5<j, 470, 11 296 
Paternal aftertion, 1 401, 402, (03, 
a 187-190, Kij, 748. 
its influence on the duration of 
marriage, a joy 
Patriotism, a 107- i8y 
Peace, pirjKtual, 1 3J4, jjy, 467 

Societus, 1 369 

Pecuhum, of slaves, 1 ()(»o, (j97 a 
ir-j ) , of sons, 11 28 , of women, 
a 2(i 

Pederasts See Homosexual U>\o 
Penance, is 35(1- .V>i, ytiy, -08, 7 33 , 
l.isting as a forns «1, a 2yf< 315- 
3 1 8, 40(1 

Perjiirv, considered contagious, 1 
y8 -1)1 , (onsidercd sintul though 
lommitted tinionsuousK i ''29, 
231, 23 j S17 , jnimslied b\ custom 
or law. 1 303, S2I si; a ujii' 
regarded as an offence against the 
deit\, 1 307.11 122 1- 11’" 

no iivil punishment alti\' d to. \ 
123 n’ , bchecid ti iiuut die me 
punishment, a I2jn’ oSj o 
714 , to cause iiasiri alter dial's 
a 713 se 

Phratii, tlie, a 217 21S 222 cq 
Pigeons, jirohilntion of killing a 
4110 , eating of a 7 37 
Pilgrimage, a ji j iH> 33811=, 723 
" Pious fraud ' a loo, 104, 112 
Po< ket'picking, 1 187, jjj 
Politeness, I iixi, a ipi-152 
Pollution, of sin, 1 3J-37 oi-oy. 

71. 85, 8(). (07. n 2sOn'‘, 031 
\q of curses, t 37-111, 70 • , 

2 3J, 021 tq 11 383, 581 7"3 , "t 
bl<Kld,l 225, 232. 2.33, 373 382.11 
25015 n= 262,714 ot won ' n, ' 
663-666. a 5 38 n= of sejf 
infliicted death, a 257 n * 262, of 
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death, 11 283, 302-307, 416, 536- 
5i9> ‘>44 ^9 • of natural death, 11 
416, fk>9 , of frxxl, a 294-296 , of 
wine, 11 344 sq , sexual, 11 4I4- 
420, 752 , caused by partaking of 
human flesh, a 538, 575 sq , 
holiness very susceptible to, 1 
38, 380-382, 625, a 294-296, 322, 
144 . 14s. 35 . 2 . 353 . 4 t 5 - 4 «o. f>o8- 
610, 638, 643. 752 
Polvandry, a 387, 395 
I’olvgyny, a 387-302, J 95 . connec- 
tion between illegitimate iliil- 
dren's right to inlicnfaiice and, 
a 57 , a cause of homosexual 
practices, 11 466 

Polv theism, toll lance of, a 647—032 
Poik, abstinence from, a 321, 322, 
326-330, 3 35 

Positive commandments, 1 303- 

305, 310 

Posscs.sion, aujuisition of property 
b\ continued, a 30-41, 52 
Potatoes, abstinence from, after a 
death, a 301 

Poverty, estimation of, 1 556, 11 
2S0 sq , a cause of uncleanlmess, 
11 351 , monogamy associated 

with a 392 

Vraycr ii 631-639 , lor remission of 
sin. 1 49, sy, 3 s S.28 44 , a (>34, 
633 702, ■.'7 , punficafion preji.i- 

latiTi tc.. 1 55, ii <-> 331, 

358 3 s 9 41 ) iiO, a 18 35 I 

d( \ el.)|in’t .s t of a urse or a 
ulcssi, e into ,1 , sOyo,/ a rgv.S, 
120 oss, ‘>st .00, 731 , 

alinsg \ 11 g connect ni .ith, 1 3O7 
vj fori). ' ion If) c )i>,ni 1 61 3, 
11.1711' SI ,1 as g.i'i ^ine, a 150, 
lasting m ay’ju n.l.ige .o, a 31G 
lO iiiaeii ifti. aci .isi-iibed to a 
Is ', 4 ' ' I ' ' '--639, 700, 712 , 

. ' a y.ii jiaration foi, n 

Pri yiar.ition, ill ts oi 1 243—241, 
P^sini'tion, a 41,41,3214 
I’.-. I . .n.lcniniit " of a '44 sq 
s< f s, .(.regard!. ig pride 
Priestesses {cirbiddtii to marry or 
’iihai . ucnoui't with men, 11 
4<8>— 408 (12 413 420, conti- 

nence . ii.i|iiilsorv on women who 
w’-li hi lome, n 419 , prostltu- 
ti.'.i of, 11 1 1 3 '5 . asv liims, a 

(•37 I . prohiinted from taking 
an oath, a 038 

I’riests, forbidden to take an oath, 
1 58, 11 638 , to engage m warfare. 
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I 348, 381 , to shed human blood. 

I 381 sq , to take part m a 
capital charge, 1 381, 382, 493 , 
to engage in hunting, ii 30^ > ^hc 
law of torture relating to, 1 323 
sg , curses of, 1 563 , enslaving 
of children of incontinent, 1 700 , 
certain foods forbidden to, or 
rejected by, 11 322, 329, 333, 338 , 
forbidden to marry and to have 
intercourse with women, 11 403- 
409, 412, 424 418-421 , eunuch, 

II 408, 414, 48S n * , forbidden to 

contract a second marriage, 11 
412 , to marry widows 11 412 
420 , to marry harlots or dii orced 
wives, n 420 , taboos imposed 
upon, 11 417 sq , continence 

compulsory on persons who wish 
to bccximc, 11 4i<), tcmixiiarv 

continence ( ompulsory on 11 410 
sq , the punishment of unchaslity 
in the daughters of 11 420 , 

represented as corrupters of do- 
mestic Mrtue, 11 432, then 

celibacy <i cause of homosexual 
practices 11 467 boss kept as, 

II 473 , used AS tcmjilc prostitutes, 

11 473, 488 , cannibalism of, 11 
S<J3, 574 , their residences asy- 
lums, II O30, 0j4 637 . npjxising 
sorcery, 11 O52 , regarded as 

manifestations ol gods, 11 637, 
709 , encouraging the belief in the 
magic efficacy of prayer, n 638 
so Sec Benefit of Clergy , cj 
M.agieians 

I’rimogcniturc, 11 43. 4O, 48, 55 sq 

I’lomiseuity, the theory of, 11 39O 

Promises See (>ood faith 

Property, the right of, ch xxviii sq 
(11 1-71) , forfeiture of as a 

punishment, 1 47, 11 234 , ac- 
quired by a successful duel, i 498, 
303. 11 9 . of wives i 632 037- 
(>41, &u, 645, 661, 11 28-31, 41 , 
of women 1 661, 11 28-30 42 , 
of slaves, i 677, 684, 688 cf 
Peculium of slaves , of the dead. 

1 399. 11 44. 518. 539 sq sec 
Inhcntanec Wills , of super- 
natural beings, 11 626 sq , super- 
natural beings as guardians of, 11 
39-69, 669, 075-677. 679. 684 
686,699. 700 705, 714, 717 732. 

I’rostitution, i 608, 11 428-431, 437, 
439-446 , religious, 11 443-446, 
488 , of men, 11 459-462, 463, 

476, 478. 488 


INDEX 

Provocation,! 290-298,311,3164^. 
Prudence, 1 560, 581, 715, 11 52. 39, 
114, 124. 176, 183, 265-268, 331, 
332. 334. 335. 342. 428, 497, 539, 
547. 548. lif>o 

Puberty, girls at, 11 307 sg 
Public approval, the prototype of 
moral approval, 1 9, 122, 129 

disapproval, the prototype ol 

moral disapproval 1 9, X19-122 
Pulse, abstinence from, 11 322, cf 
11 430 sq 

Punishment, inflicted on others than 
the culprit, 1 43-48. 69 sq . re- 
stricted to the culprit 1 70-72 . 
essentially an expression of the 
moral indignation of the sueiety 
which inflicts it. 1 79 89-91,169, 
183, 198-201 , theories as to the 
proper object of, 1 79-91 , re- 
garded as a means of eliminating 
the criminal, 1 80-82 , as a 

deterrent, i 80-84. 88-91 , as a 
means of reforming the criminal, 

I 80 ()i defined 1 82, 169 sq , 

the limiteil eflicicniy e>f as a 
deternnt i 00 n*, a source ol 
moral disapproval, 1 125, the 
rehation between indcmnihcation 
and, 1 168 sq , among savages 1 
170-177 , tiansition from revenge 
to, 1 180-183 the opinion that 
determent actually is or has bc( 11 
the chief object of 1 183-200, 
the increasing seventy of, 1 186- 
198 , inflicted on criminals in 
public,! 29117 , of unintentional 
injuries 1 219 222-226 232, 232, 
235-240 , of attempts to commit 
crimes, 1 241-247, 374 , of acts of 
preparation, 1 243—246 , of bare 
intentions, 1 245 , inflicted on 

animals 1 233-260 264, 308 , on 
inanimate things, 1 261-264. 

308 , ol injuries committeel by 
children, 1 265-269 , by old per- 
sons, 1 266 sq , by lunatics, 1 
271-277, 298 sq , by idiots, 1 
273 , in drunkenness, 1 279-282 , 
inflicted upon the offending mem- 
ber. 1 311 312, 313 528, 519, 

321 sq . 11 9, 13. 74 84, 123 ni, 
143 n^, from a deterministic 
jioint of view i 320 sq , influenc- 
ed by rank, 1 430-433. 491, 518, 
519, 5^4 “ 19. 20. 58. 142. 143, 
448-450 , corporal, 1 520-325 , 
suioidc committed out of fear of, 

II 233 , redeems the sufferer from 
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punishment in a future existence, 

11 360 ; inflicted on gods, 11 610 
For various kinds ot punishment 
see Banishment, Cannibalism (as 
a punishment). Emasculation, 
Mutilation, Outlawry, I‘roi>erty 
(forfeiture of). Serfdom (as a 
punishment). Shame (putting of- 
fenders to). Slavery (as a punish- 
ment) 

Punishment in a future existence 
See Future life 

of death, 1 40t-4<)f> , among 

savages, 1 188-190, 195-197 . as 
a kind of human sacrilirc, 1 440, 

471 sq , suicide as an altcrnativo 
to, 11 243 , inflicted for a variety 
of crimes, 1 44-4O, 171, 172, 174. 
177, 186-197. 253. 254. 287, 30(), 
311, 312. 331. 383-38(>. 4"4. 4<>7. 
)09, 412, 416, 419, 420, 423. 4Z4, 
429-433. 43d. 440. 491. 492. 495. 
496, 508, 509, 5I J, 31O, 518, 687, 

11 4. 5. 7-9. 12-15, ig, gfi. 140- 
142, 256 n • 276, 331, 306 168, 
378, 406-40H, 420, 423-416, 1*8, 
429, 431, 442. 447-450, 45 3, 47(‘, 
475 ni®, 477-4»2, 497. 55«. "I*'. 
647, O5o-fi52 

Purihcatory ceioinonus, 1 53—}-, 

00. 233, 375 -377. 379- t^i, 023, 
11 256 sq n®. 2571', 294. '9i. 
328, 352-354, 35«, t59, 4' 5. 41-^ 

472 n ’, 47O, 538, 545. 72(1 

Kain, human sacrifices offind lot 
the purpose of ])roduung 1 t 19 - 
451, certain other nuthiKis of 
procuring, 11 315, 361 

itamad&n, the fast of, 1 271, 11 

313-315. 725 

Rank, influencing customs or laws 
relating to homicide, 1 ( 5 . 

178, 430-433, 491 , to lapital 
punishment, 1 491 , to bodily in- 
juries, I 518, 519. 524 . to coriToral 
punishment, 1 522-524 . to tor 
ture, I 523 sq , to theft, 11 to, 20, 
58 , to sincerity, 11 103 , to in- 
sults, 1 142 sq , to politeness, 1 
151 sq , to suicide, 1 243 to 
marriage, 11 379. 3 ^ 0 . 3^*4 ■ 
chastity, 11 428, 433 . to rain, 

11 437 sq , to adultery, 11 448- 
450 , to the disposal of the Joafl. 
11 527, 549 , to cannibalism 11 
573 sq , supposed to influence the 
eflicacy of curses, 1 6z6 sq , to 


influence men’s state in I he other 
world, 11 698 

Rape, 1 187, 18R, 311, 5ii. u 33;, 
43I*. 47(>. f>3f. ('79 . seH-defenre in 
the case of, 1 290 
Itaslmess, 1 211, 305-310 
Ravens, fear of killing, 11 301 
Reason, the theory .ueordiiig to 
which moral jiulgiiieiils arc ulti- 
mately based on, 1 7-17 
Reception ceremonies, 1 590-392 
Kiflection, ils influence on iiioial 
estimates, i 10, ii, 70, 21(1, 237, 
247, 248, 251, 2S3, 303, 310, 312 
314, 11 111, 1 36, 267, 208 274, 
283, 4<'5. 512-514. 580, 581, 741- 
746, on non-nioMl rcsrnlnicnt, 

1 315, 3I(), 3 lf. 

Keflex action, 1 22 
Kegaba, rcganled as wonder-woiU- 
ing talismans, 11 ItcM n *, 753 sq 
Regret, the similarity between 
ri morse and, i 123 ii/ 

P'liflto, Ihi 111'' iri'ig ol till w'l 1 
5H4-5M, 

ifeUgioii, belief m snpei natural bi mg 
.in I ss' iiti.il I'lemi id 9. ch \Ivii 
(11 Shi-frii' dm ns I 1 gods 11 
ukaicdby, ih .'ivni sq hi hoj 
062) , rchdiojis belli cen mor.ild\ 
,'iul, chs 1 1 ''('1-717). 715 ■"/ 

vustoin sli. i.„ii iliai’ 1 lOj in 
)oms a list nem c from work on 1 1 r 
tamdai'-. 1 187,11 281 289,718 
the '(vtnti ol piinlshiiienl in- 
iri.isLd bj I 11)3-19''', iii)oins 
fasting I /I, II 2(<), 292-2<)8, 
J..S 318,3. |oo, /25, .ismirc i ol 
war. I 330 3 19 IS' 359. d'ltiidc 
01 ti'iiaids war, ' 339, 34i. 5|2. 
345-3O6, 369 sj II 71 [ . rondeiinis 

homnide, I 315. >1'', 378-3**“. 

11 V.y, 0/-, 07'', (.83 686,700,705, 
71 3, 716 11 =, 717, 732, (oiidemns 
tin kdl'ig or I xjiosnrc of infants, 

' 30s 31111^, condemns feticide, 
41 ( 417,11 705 , attituile of, to- 
warils'taii r\ ,1 424,42''. 51C.683- 
089, 69 3-, 00, 711-713, 11 71 1, 
gives su|)].**rt to cajiital punish- 
ment, 1 496 , influences the right 
to bodily integrity, 1 520 , incul- 
cates filial duties, 1 536. 537, 60S, 
010, C12, 613, 616, O17, 620-627, 
11 711, 714, 715, 716 n*, 717, 732 , 
enjoins chanty, 1 549-558, 5(”- 
569,11 069,672,699, 705, 711, 717, 
718, 725, 726, 732 , enjoins hospi- 
tality, 1 578-580,11 669,711,72'). 
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715,717,718,726,732, influences 
the treatment of old persons. 1 620 
, II 672, 673 , influences the 
position of women, i 663 , rcf'ards 
women as unclean i 663-^66 , 
attitude of towards serfdom, 1 
703 sq , the right of property 
sanctioned by ii 30-69, 669, C73- 
677, 679, 684, 686, 699. 700, 703, 
714.717 732 , the regard for truth 
and good faith sanctioned b) , ii 
96, 114-124, 128. 129, 669, 672, 
673-677, 684. 086 699, 700, 703- 
705. 7'’7. 7”. 7J4. 717, 72t>. 732 
leads to " pious fraud," 11 too, 
104, 112 , condemns pride, 11 1 j j 
sq , its relation to national feeling 
and patriotism 11 17), 173 17K 
, as asocial tie, 11 209-213 223 
227, 723 , the opinions as regards 
suicide influenced by, 11 234 236 
237, 232-254, 260 2O1, 263 , till 
moral ideas rel.iting to self-rtgaid 
ing conduct influenced by , 11 2O7 
sq , commends agri< ulture, 11 273, 
attitude of. towards labour, 11 273 
280-289.(173,703 747, commends 
poverty, 11 280-282 , rciiuircs 

ceremonial cleanliness, 11 294, 

295 332-344. 338 339 4I4-420 
7<K) n 703, 718 726 , enjoins 

pilgrimage, ii 314, 723, irajioscs 
various restrictions in dll t 11 322- 
338. O71 , cncouiagos drunkin 
ness, ii 339 . enjoins sobriety or 
total abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors, 11 34I-3J5 , acausi of un- 
clcanliness, 11 334-35(1 leads to 
various forms of asicticism 11 
t54-3fl3 . stigmatises incest, 11 
375. 37b, 671 , enjoins various 
forms of endogamy 11 378-382 
a bar to inter-marnagi , ii 380- 
382 , enjoins monogamy , 11 392 
prohibits divoice, 11 397 , enjoins 
marriage, 11 399-404 , enjoins 

celibacy or continence, 11 406-421, 
regards marriage as impure, 11 
410-412 , condemns second mar- 
riages, 11 412, 451 , enjoins sexual 
cleanliness, 11 415—420, 736, 732 
requires chastity of unmarried 
women, 1 49.11 42757 .condemns 
cxtra-matnmonial intercourse, ii 
431-433. 439. 675, prostitution 
connected with, n 443-440, 48S , 
condemns adultery , 11 447, 44K 
450. 453-455. *73. 676 684, 686, 
700, 717 , homosexual practices 


connected with, 11 438, 459. 472- 
474. 484, 486-489, 752 , stigma- 
tised by, 11 473, 476, 479-482, 
483 489, 705 , inculcates regard 
lor the lower animals, 11 497-504, 
705 . looks down upon the lower 
animals, ii 305-508 , cannibalism 
in connection witli, 11 562 sq , 
deflmtions of, 11 584, 733 , born of 
fear, 11 612-61 4 , hope an element 
in every , 11 614-616 . attitude of, 
towards magic, 11 649, 650, 652, 
733 the communal character of, 
11 6(>t See Asylums, Atheism, 
ftajitism. Blasphemy, Blcxid (effu- 
sion of as a religious rite), 1-uchai- 
isl, } lagill.ition, future life. 
Future state " God,” Goddesses 
(•ods, (iiiardian spirits, IJcll, 
Heresy .Holiness, Human sacrihee, 
Intolerance. Monotheism, Oaths, 
Ordeals, Penance, Perjury, Pil 
grimagc. Polytheism, Prayir, 
Piieslcsses, Priests, Punhi.itory 
eert monies Sacred places. Sain 
hce. Sacrilege, Saints, Self inorti 
hijtion. Self mutilation (as a 
rc ligiousrite). Sin, Supremo beings, 
lolcrance, lotem loteuiiism I n- 
lielief 

Uemorse, i 103-107 123-123, 1 3(1 , 
absence of, in criminals i 90 n ' . 
a cause of suiciilc 1 106 11 23 3 
KejHntanip, 1 103-107, 123-125 , as 
a ground foi forgiveness, 1 84 88, 
<19 311, 318, 11 360. 733, ade 
quale deemed impossible in the 
ease of blasphemv, 11 640 
Ki petition eif an offence, 1 186 187, 
189 237, 306. 311, 312 318,11 7 
Iteptilcs, ascrsion to eating, 11 32') 
lliquisiUons, military, 11 27 
Resentment 1 21-93 , towards am 
mals, 1 26 27, 231-260, 264, 308, 
316 , towards inanimate things, 
i 26, 27 260-264 313 . the phe- 
nomena which call forth, 1 315- 
318 

, sympathetic, 1 111-116, 169, 

179. 180 185. 372. 373, 429. 433. 
324. 333 339, 5<>o. b59. 7*4 . 

11 32, 109 112, 113 140. i6(), 176. 
183 262,266 496, 528 380,661 . 
in animals j 112,11 52 
Rest, 11 283-289 747 
Retaliation, moral valuation of, 1 
73-79 See Punishment Revenge 
Retributive emotions, 1 21-99 , the 
phenomena which call forth, i 
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^14-319 . not determined by the 
cognition of free-will, 1 322, ^ »6 

Retributive kindly emotion, 1 21, 
93-99 . animals, 1 94 . thi 
phenomena which call forth, i 
318 sg , sympathetic, I 117,121) 

Revenge, taken u]x)n animals, 1 2<>, 
27, 251-253, 255, 256, 258 , ii]X)n 
inanimate things, 1 20, 27, 2fio- 
263 , regarded as a duty 1 73 , 

condemned, 1 73-79 , ileinandid 
by public opinion 1 1 76 , regu 

lated by the rule of r(|iiisdl(itce, i 
177—180 , succeeded by jmnisU- 
menl, i 180-185 , believed to be- 
taken by animals upon men, 1 252, 
258, 11 491, 497. 50U, 502, 504. 
fio3 , taken upon oftrndirs caught 
flagyauU delicto, 1 290-294, 11 8, 
13, 17, 429, 447 , not to be takep 
upon a guest, 1 576, 587 cr/ , taken 
lor injuries inflicted upon guests 

I 577 iq , suicide as a methoil ol 
taking, n 23 j, 2 34, 2 je -245 , sup- 
posed to be taken by the d<a<l 
upon the living 11 530, 531, 54H, 
576 , taken by the living ujinn tin 
dtaii, II 692 sq , supposed to lie 
taken by ghosts upon ollui 
ghosts, 11 0<)3 sq See }31oo(l- 
revengc 

, the feeling of, its nature ,ind 

origin, I 21-42 , in animals, i 37 
sq , appeased by repentance, 1 87 
88, 318 , attributed to gods, 1 194. 
198,438-440,47151/ ,11 fifio, 6t>i 
607, 668, 702, 714 , to the souls ot 
murdered persons, 1 232, 372, 375, 
376, 378, 379, 406 476, 481 sq , 11 
559 2^ , to the dead, 11 530,531, 
534 , a motive tor comniitting 
suieidc, II 233, 234, 242-245, a 
motive for cannibalism, 11 557- 
559 

Rewards, vuarious, i 96-<i9 , 1 

source of moral ajiproval, 1 117 
jniblic, 1 166 sj , m a future 
existence, see Future life 

Rice, abstinence from, after a death 

II 301 

" Right," analysis of the concept, 1 
137-139, the relation between 
" good " and, 1 146 sq 

" Rights," analysis of the concept, 

1 1 39-141 

Rivers, human sacrihees ottered to 
1 45-2-454 

Robbery, 1 187-189, 11 1-27, 57-6c>, 
distinguished from theft, 11 ib, 17, 
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58 , of tombs 11 518 510 5^^>cy , 
of temples, 11 (>>y u-fugi d< lued 
to persons giiills id, 11 633 C5cr 
Stc,dmg 

Saiibaiii, the li-'Msli, 1 187,11 2S<i- 
289, 718, 71 iiiigiiiidli a fast 
(Un, 11 310 ci/ 

S,icr,i mi nl.il grai e, t onsidi red ni 1 es 
s,ii V lor s.iiv.ilioii II 71929 

Sacred places, polluted persons jiio 
liibited from enli ring 1 58,11291 
415 29 , shedding ot liiiman blood 
prohibited m 1 3S0 11 (>35 

women esc bided ironi 1 tthf sq 
seviiiil mtcrionisi jirnliiliilc d in, 
11 416 752 , tear of disliirbiiig till 
jM-nieiii.ii l> 35 '9 Sei Asvliiiii'' 

S,uriluc II fiTi <>2ii tr,iii-,li n III I ni 
eiil (oiiibined uitli .s, 1 Ci2-(i5 
vKiinmis c‘vpi,itor,', 1 65-70, 43H- 
4 |o piinlu .ilion pri iMialory to, 

1 380, 11 29 (, 152, 1S3. 3sS ( ,t( 
415, coniiiilion be nil 1 11 .dins 
giving .mil, 1 5o5-5()C),)i 550 552, 
,is a nit ciiis ol tiiin-li rrmg c nisi , 

I 5S6 29 , I ' 18 058 , 1 S 1 

rci i idii'ii II i''nion\ , ' 59T 11 o’l, 
women prohibit d horn ottering .1, 
i 66 1 ii( fistmg m lonniilion 
with 11 21,1 Hsting the sill 
MVid of luexpiatorv, II 311 31- 

asritiiisin in someoihei iiist.miis 
the survival of an earlier, n 359 , 
oatli-i taken in coiiin ■ *1011 with a, 

II O” sq , I onnei ted with prayer, 

11 I'S)-) sq inipc'iliimc Ilf 11 705, 
yiy-yiz, ,14, -16, 718 See 

ifiim 111 sai iil'i I DIfi rings to the 
‘.I ad 

Sacnr-i lal viilin,-, iiagie Mitiie .is- 
cnbtil to 1 61 15, 69, 444 447, 

11 563 02s, 058 looked upon as 
guardian spirits i (64 sq , asmes- 
sengir , i 365 29 , 11 618 , privi- 
ligr 1'r.inltd to, I 585 n * mustbc 
In c irom pollution, 11 295, 296, 
419 

biierilogc, punished witli death, i 
188, 197 ji I, 492 , '■ tugfc ilenied 
to persons guilty of, 11 633 , if 
committed by foreigners, 11 648 

Sago, abstmeni e Iriiin, aflei a death, 
11 301 

Saints, oaths taken at the shrines of. 
1 59 sq , 11 120 , diseases cured by 
contact with. 1 63 . lunatics re- 
gard! d as, 1 270 sq , I iirses pro- 
noiimeil by, 1 563, 622 , l-'dr (im- 
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plying the transference of a condi- 
tional curse) made upon, i 366, 11 
384, 385, 618, 619, 636, 638, 
robbed of their holiness, 1 386. 11 
608 , compacts made at the shrines 
of, I 587, 11 623 sg . old men 
regarded as, 1 619 , looked upon 
as guardians of property, 11 67 sg , 
the saliva of, 11 322 , ceremonial 
cleanliness required of those who 
approach the shrines of, 11 416, 
418, 752 sexual intercourse with, 
II 444, 488 , places of stnkmg ap- 
pearance associated with, 11 389, 
627 , miracles performed by 11 
390-592 gills offered to, 11 619 , 
otienngs to, participate in their 
sanctitv, 1 44 3 £9, 11 62 3, sacred- 
ness of the shrines of, 11 627, 628, 
635 , lunacy attributed to the 
resentment of, 11 628, theirshrincs 
asylums, 11 628, 633, 636, 638 , 
persons attached to the shrines of, 
II 633 , unconcerned about the 
worldly mora'itv of their devotees, 
ii 669, invoked by thieves, 11 66<) 
Salmon, abstincnic from rating, 
after a death, 11 306 sg 
Salutations, 1 590-392, 11 146, J47 

149-151 

Sanctuary, the right of See 
Asylums 

Scalping, 1 333, 375 11 523 
Scape-goats, i 33-53, 61-63 
Scientific research, 11 133-136 
Scourging, as a religious rite, 11 294, 
357-359 

Sea, human sacrifices offered to the, 

I 452-454 

Self-approval,! 103-107. 123 
defence, 1 288-290 , lying m. 

II 92,94 97-101,103-106,112 
mortification, 11 281, 315-318, 

355-363. 421 

mutilation, after a death I 26, 

27, 476 11 524, 328 344, 345. 547 , 
as a religious rite, 1 47054,11 337 
Self-regarding duties and virtues, 11 
265-268 

regarding pride, respect for 

other men s, eh xxxii (11 137- 
152) , in men, 1 23 24, 30, 38—40, 
94 179. 315. “ ito. 137-140 . a 
cause of suicide, 11 73, 139, 140, 
231-233 243 , in animals, i 39, 
11 137 sg , attributed to the dead, 
11 319 . to gods. 11 639-655 

reproach, 1 105-X07, 1 23-125 

respect, 11 265 


Self-sacnfice, 1 213, 214, 565, 11 
154. 265, 359 

Seniority, respect for, 1. 605, O06, 
614, 615. 619, 626, 11 703 

Sensuous pleasures, condemnation 
of, 11 291, 292, 361-3O3 

Sentiment, 1 no n " 

Separation, judicial, 11 397, 455 

Serfdom, 1 701-704 , as a punish- 
ment, 11 19 , strangers reduced to, 
11 24 , shipwrecked persons re- 
duced to, II 25 

Setfs, bodily injuries inflicted upon, 

I 524 n • , proprietary rights or in- 
capacities of, 1 701 54 . II 32 , 
intermarriage between frccwonien 
and, 11 379 

Serpents, worship of, 11 590 Sec 
Snakes 

Seven, the number, 11 311 sg 

‘Seventh day, the. 11 286-289 Sci 
Sabbath 

Sexual impulse, the. m males, 1 657, 

II 435 sg. , in females, 1 637 sg , 11 
435 . connection between religious 
feehngs and, 11 375 n • , regarded 
as sinful in the unmarried, 11 432 
associated with affection, 11 139 
sg , see Conjugal affection 

intercourse, between man and 

beast, 1 253 sg , 11 409, 749 , man- 
slayers temporarily prohibited 
from, 1 375, 377 , abstinence fioin 
with women who are jiregnant oi 
who suckle a child, 1 399, 11 38H, 
391 , with strangers, i 575, 593, ii 
444-446 , with holy persons, 1 
393 n II 444, 488 , abstained 
from after a death, 11 306 . ab- 
stained from during the month of 
Kamadan 11 313 abstmcnccfrom, 
a means of propitiating or pleas 
mg the dcitv, 11 358, 420 59 , as a 
magical or religious rite 11 393 
443-446, 488 , between a man and 
a married -woman, 11 397, 447- 
455 > between a married man and 
a woman, 11 397, 451-455 , for- 
bidden to priests and priestesses, 
II 405-409, 412-414, 418-421 , to 
monks and nuns, 11 409, 412 , con- 
sidered impure, 11 410 411,414- 
420, 752 , regarded as a conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin, 11 41 1 , 
supposed to have been originally 
free from all carnal desire, 11 
411 n * , supposed to take place 
between gods and women, 11 412 
sg , the future state of persons 
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who have refrained from, ii 414 
sq , danger attributed to, ii 415 
446 , prohibited m sacred places’ 
11 416, 752 , abstained from in 
connection with religious observ- 
ances, 11 416-420, 736, 752. ad- 
mission into priesthood jireceded 
by abstinence from, 11 419 , re- 
garded as a transmitter of heredi- 
tary sm, 11 421 , between un- 
marned person!., 11 422-446,675. 
747 , between iicrsons of the 'same 
sCX, ch xhii (11 45f>-4«9), 752sy 
between animals of the same sex, 
■■ 45h. 466, 475 n * , tt inpiirarily 
forbidden to men who have eaten 
human flesh, 11 575 See Adull- 
ery. Incest, Jus priiutE noclis. 
Sodomy 

Sexual inversion, congenital, 11 46s- 
467 , acquired, 11 467-470 
Shame, putting offenders to, 1 170 
a cause of suicide, 11 243 
Shaving, as a means of purification, 
11 294 s. 

Sheep, stealibg of, 1 187 s,; 1 1 

ahstincnct fiom killing, lor fo< 1 
11 430 See Mutton 
Shipwrecked persons, s,uufu.c of. 1 
467 , treatnient of, ii 25. 47 $</ 
Sick jK-rsons, killing or .tl)?ndou"ig 
of, I 391-103, n s 42 , kine treat 
ment of, 1 546-548 , sui-ide com- 
mitted by. 11 232 . unkindness to 
punished by the sup me I eing, 
11 (172 See Disease 
Sm. collective responsibility in tli< 
rase of, 1 48-57 61- 7'’ p.r.uers 
for lemission of, 1 49, 51, Ss, 228 
sq , 11 654, 655,702, ,'07, material- 
istic conception .11. u transference 
of, 1 52-57, 61-65. 70, 71, S5 
407,11 256 n '‘,654 s} .ronin.'ttea 
accidcntallj or unknowing’! i 
227-241, 244-245, the stii'-e o' 
11 461, sexual tnlercoui-.c >1- 

garded as a transmitter of hered. 
tary, 11 42T 

Sister, the elder, respect for, 1 605 
606, 614 , swearing by, 1 fio( 
curses of, 1 626, 11 703 
Slander, 11 gb, gS, 140-142, 700 
Slavery, ch xxvii (1 670-71(1) , as a 
punishment for crime, 1 )S, 46. 
494, 518, 675. (.76, 68i, 0S2, (>85, 
688-691, 11 7, 8 12. 16 yt, .1 
cause of suicide, 11 234, 2.5, 241, 
produces contenqit for in inual 
labour, 11 272, 273. 278 


Slaves, sacrificed to god ., 1 66 1 • 
455. 4 ') 6 . 467 i} 10 dead pci sons’ 
1 472.474.486,11 234, killing of! 
1 3 / 8 , 421-(29. 696, 70) , of free- 
men by, 1 429, 440, 49 in‘,rcfug( 
denied to, 1 . grant id to 1 

690, 692, 696, V 647 , not allowed 
as wifnes.scs, 1 ,2.,, tn>j . IkkIiIv 
injuries inflicted upon, 1 5i5-5ijs_ 
5 - 4 . 677, 707 , u|x>n freemen liv’ 
’ 516-518 , corporal punishment 
inHictcd upon, 1 522-524 , ilnl- 
dren sold as, by llieir inri'nls, j 
WO, 607, (>.19, (ily, (,|2^ (,75, 

681, (>82, (184, ()i(5 689, (k) 1 
curses of 1 710, proprii’t.irj 

rights and intapatilics of, 1 I17 
68j, (>88, (>i>o, (>97, 11 28, ji ; 

57 , rules of mlieiilancc lelaling 
to, 1 079, 11 JO \q , addii led lo 
falsehood, 11 114, 129517 . insiills 
offered bs, ii 142 sq , o'lered lo. 


11 Ij4 , marr.ag. s 'letween frei 
men and, n 71, treatn” 1" ..1 • iie 
dead Ixiilii ,0' o 527,540 i.iun, 

II 5'9, 507, im-.'d hv thill 

masters, 11 > 

Snakes ahsv.ii. 'in ii..ii. e,iling, 11 
424 Set S' . [ii . vs 
Social al6 I ii.i 1 . |, .Is 112 1 1 1, 
'59.11 19/ '>-228 

,11 '21. .' ills, till c V ilulliin il. II 

I9R 221 . 

Sonihsm 'i 69-71 
SiKKtv ll.i hirthpUn ■>( tin moral 
loiisi 'oiisi 'ess 1 117-123 
Sc>d'»niv. . lFf> , |(.'', |(>5 11 2, | 7 j- 

1(0, ) 7' '.4, j8(i j8') Sii 

III .ivsi xiial 1. ' 

bo'sliies, fasting a 11 109 s!/ Sie 
MiOs'iramcr Cl" o.iii- 


.Svni.' ii 5<7i SJ2 , ! sq 
s i\. sai'irisi I t'l s '\i the life of his 
faili' r, 1 455 sq , the jsiriiils’ oi 
iath.’r' c iiiseni iriiiiiiu! for the 
. aT'-mgr n) -lie, 1 (x)7-6o9, 61 4, 
ji , )i8, f)2j!} , mothcriommit- 
ting suiculi on the death of het 
only, II 1440®, allowid to e,it 
only ccrt-i’n f'lods aUit the death 
ot his latlit 1 , 11 401 Seefhil- 
Jren, I'lrslborn, Primogeniture, 
1 I‘ iiuogemlure 

's.n M ixj.icssions of. 11 283, jo8, 
,... 528 

Soul, the . nmatcn.ihty ol tin, 11 
595 4} See Annihilation, Di.id, 
iMilurc l-ilc, Puture stall , fiaiis- 
luihi atiuii 
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Spiders, prohibition of killing white, 
11 490 

Spirits, evil See Evil spirits 

" Spiritual relationship,” a bar to 
mter-mamage, ii 377 

Spitting, superstitions relating to, 1 
588. 594, 11 65, 151, 209, 322, 
'>46 n 636 sg 

State, the, as a social unit, 11 221— 
22f> , its influence on the smaller 
units of which it was composed, 1 
bzj sg ,11 222 sf , suicide regard- 
id .IS a wrong against, II 248 253, 
■2 59. 2t>3 , celibacy regarded as a 
wrong against, 11 404 

Stealing, 11 1-27 57-6<) . of horses . 
i,ittle, or shc<3i, 1 1H7 sq , 1 | 

from houses, 1 187 sg 11 13, i<>. 
38 see Burglary , of letters, 1 188 , 
of fixid, 1 286,287,676,11 11,13, 
37 sf , at night, 1 289, II 16, 58 , 
sc U-dcfcnce in the case of, 1 289 
sq , persons who are caught i 
■191. -294. 511 » If. 17-19 58 . 
punishnientinflif led onthe offend 
ing meiiibci in the case of, 1 311, 
312, 3 ’I 11 ' , II g, 13 , from rela- 
tives, II 33 sy n * , punished by 
supcrii.it lira! beings 11 39-()9, 

60<) d73-()77, O79. 684 086, 699, 
700, 703, 714, 717 732 , curses 
pronounced to punish or prevent, 
11 G2-69 703 , adultery regarded 
as a form of, 11 449 sg , from 
tombs, 11 318, 319, 5|0 j? . of 
property belonging to gods, 11 
626 sq 

Stimulants, religious veneration of, 
11 391 

Storks, abstinence fiom killing, 11 
49" 

Strangers, protected b\ the chief or 
king, 1 180,181, 338 killing of 3 
531-154. 337-14". 37" 371 373 
sacrificed, 1 467 sg , infliction of 
bodily injuries uixin 1 319 , kind- 
ness to 1 556-338 sec Hospitality, 
blessings of, 1 581-384, 11 446 , 
regarded as semi-supernatural be- 
ings 1 383 S17 , supposed to be 
versed in magic, i 584 , the evil 
eve of 1 584, 391-593 , curses of, 
1 384-394, 11 713. 732 , reception 
of, 1 390-392, 11 621 , gifts of 1 
393 sg , sexual intercourse with, 
1 593. 11 444-446 , enslaiing of, 1 
674. 675. 689, 690, 691, 714 sg , 
respect lor the proprietary rights 
of, 11 2, II, 59 . robbery commit- 


ted upon, 11 20-25, 58 sg , reduced 
to serfdom, 11 24 . rules of inheri- 
tance relating to, 11 49 , deceiving 
of, 11 87, 88, 90, 94, 97, 112, 126- 
129 . politeness to, 11 152 , duties 
lo, 11 i66 , despised, 11 171-174, 
532 , disregard of their interests, 
11 17b , antipathy to, 11 227 , 
marriages with, 11 378, 381 sg , 
treatment of departed, 11 325, 
348 sg , eaten, 11 334 , sacrilege 
committed by, 11 648 See Hos- 
pitality 

Stratagems, 11 106, 107, 112 
Suicide, ch xxxv p 22(1-264) , 
punished with forfeiture of pro- 
jierty, 1 47, 11 234 , jiromptcd by 
remorse,! 106, n 2 3 3, of daugh- 
ters, 1 473 . of widows, 1 473 sg , 
,,11 232, 234, 233, 241, 242, 244, 
247 , caused by wounded pride, 11 
73 130, 140. 211-^13. .241. the 
future state of persons who have 
committed, II 233-239. 2 32-244. 
246 233 262, 694,710 
Sun, fasting in connection with the, 
11 309, 310, 312 sg 

gods, appealed to in oaths, 11 

I2isg , regarded as judges, 11 698, 

699. 703 

Sunday, as a day of rest, 11 288 
sg , a cause of drunkenness, 11 
343 

Supernatural the, 11 382-584 

beings, the bclitf in, ch xlvii 

(ii 582-601) , disease supposed to 
be caused by , 1 392 sq 11 393 , 
curses personified and elevated to 
the rank of, 1 60, 379, 4H2, 361, 
385, 623, 624, 626, 11 68, 116, 713, 
732 , fear of mentioning the nami s 
of, 11 640-642 , distinction bi - 
tween offences committed against 
gods and offences against other, 11 
661 sg See Animals (killing of 
sacred), Ennyes, Evil spirits, (»od- 
dcsses, Gods, Guardian spirits, 
/tnn. Saints, Supreme beings. 
Totem 

" Superobligatory, the,” i 131-154 
Suppliants Sec Asylums, L-dr 
Supreme beings in savage beliefs, 11 
670-687 

SwaJlows, prohibition of killing, 11 
490 

Sympathetic feelings springing from 
assoaation, 1 109 sg 
magic See Magic, sympa- 
thetic 
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Sympathetic resentment See Re- 
sentment, sympathetic 

retributive kindlv emotion 

See Retributive kmdly emotion 
sympathetic 

Sympathy i 109-11 1 for animals 
II 494-506, 510-514 See Afiec 
tion Altruistic sentiment 

Taboo 1 197 255 11 63-66, 583, 
1«4 675 ^ , 

Talion See Equivalence the rule of 
Testation 11 43 53 See Wills 
1 hank ofienngs 1 441,11 61559 
J heft See Stealing 
Thrift 11 265 

llvrone the Royal regarded as holy, 
11 608 754 

Thunder religious veneration of 11 
5»7 542 

Tigers abstinence from the flesh df 
11 321 their fear of strange 

phenomena 11 583 
loads fear of killing 11 491 
Tobacco religious veneration of, 11 
501 

Tolerance religious 11 647 653 
I ombs theft or violation committed 
at 11 518 519 525 54059 places 
of refuge 11 630 
Tomb stones 11 544 546 
Tortoises prohibition of eating ii 
321 

Torture indiction of death by 1 
1S6 188 190 judicial 1 523 sg 
Toliiii eating of the 1 227 11 210 
21 1 ,_3 323 606 killing of till 
11 210 603 60 j 606 rtgirdfiil 
treatment of the 11 jyo 
lotemism as a social tie 11 210 ^13 
rejiiisinted is thi sourei of the 
jir ihibition of incest 11 376 376 
siy n ’ 377 11 ‘ 7J7 bilicMil to 
bi instituted by the All fatlui 11 
671 

Tournaments 1 354 59 
Irule moral valuation of 11 274 
270 27H-280 282 
I rinsierence, of blessings sec Bhs 
sings of curses sie Curses of 
disease see Disease of evil see 
I \il of holiness see Holiness of 
the holiness tempoiarily seated 
the ruling soveicign, n 607 61 
7,359 of magic virtue ascribed 
to saeri'ieial victims 1 69 444 
447 11 563 624 59 of magic 
viitue by sexual intercourse i 
,93 11 444 446 48S by eating or 


by contact 11 562-564 fo5, 606, 
625 of merits see Merits of 
qualities inherent in animals men. 
or man gods by eating their flesh 
or drinkmg their blood, 11 320 333 
334 560- 564 of sm see Sin of 
the souls of divine kings 11 (>ob 
607 75359 of virtue sec\irtuc 
1 ransmigration of human souls into 
animals 11 324, 328 338, 490 
496 500 504. 510 517 693 709 
59 .into trees 11 516 
Treason punishment of 1 45-48 
187-189 492 II 558 , judicial 
torture in eases of i 523 
Trees rc\ engc taken upon, 1 26 27, 
260 263 transmigration of hit 
man souls into 11 316 
Tribe the ii 202 217 219 222 sg 
Iribes associations of 11 22059 
Tribunals among savages i 17J-175 
Truce of God the 1 35659 
Truth and good faith regard for, 
ch xx\ ?9 (ji 7- 136) , gods as 
guardians of 11 96 114 123, 128 
129 <>69 672 675 677 684 686 
699 700 703 705 707 711 71 ( 
717,726 732 

Turtle abstinence from eating 11 
519 313 

Iwihght prohibition of eating tra 
aelhng end sleeping during 11 309 
Twins I 395 396 408 j(x) 

T LIJAIOC 1 NITl R> II |(l (8 5(1 
I’nbeliif II Oij bjti 705 as a sub 
jert of moral ju Ignii nt 1 216 ion 
sideied a legitimate i iiise of war 
' 3 59 51 <)- 55 - 559 theiightlo 
buddy iiilcgiity influenced bv 1 
5-0 1 eiuse ol iini hantalile ness 

1 557 690 1 ground for enslaving 
eijitivis 1 686 O 95 the valiia 
tion of the It or robbery influenced 
b\ 11 2( 2> dins not justifi 

bitaeb of faith 11 93 alegitiniali 
grimiiil for di eiiviiig an enem\ 11 
94 a lifii to interniainagi 11 3 S 0 
sg homosiMial jiraetieis assoi 1 
ateil with 11 j86 4S9 the light 

to life mllueiieeel by 11 70, thi 
luturi stitLiiiflueneidby 11 719 

-1 7 ^-) 1-7 

T nihistity eh xlii sg (11 422 4S9) 
Ilf uiiin eriitd persons sujijiosiel to 
ineui eliMiit jiunishiiu nt 1 4 ) 11 
675 foi bidden to jiriests and 
jiiiestesses 11 406 jog 412 JI4 
ji j 59 to monks and nuns n 
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409 412 to persons who wish to 
become pnests or priestesses, ii 
419 supposed to iii3ure the hat 
vest 11 417, 747 , celibac} a cause 
of 11 432 

Uncle children in the power of their 
maternal, 1 397 sq 
Uncleanliness, 11 348-3 46 
Uncleanness See Pollution 
Unearned income 11 70 sq 
Unintentional injuries 1 217-240 
313 316 319, 11 714 , benefits 1 
318 sq 

Unnatural love See Homosexual 
love 

Usucapio 11 40 

Vampibes 1 47G 11 564 709 
Veal, considered unwholesome 11 
312 

Vegetarianism 11 335-338 499 
Venison abstinence from, ii 320 
Veiacitj See Truth regard for 
Vermin revenge taken upon i 26 
27 231 , regard for 11 492 493 
498 sq 

\ estal virgins i 439 453 ti 407 
40S 637 sq 

Nice analysis of the concept 1 

n4 

Village communities 11 200-202 

213 214 216 219 
Violent death the future state of 
jiirsons who have died a 1 481 
siy II 2J7-2jy 242 
Virginity uc|iiiied of priestesses 11 
406-40H religious veneration of 
409-4 1 1 429 nut required of 

a bride 11 422-424 440 441 

) t4-')46 nquiied of uiiinamcd 
women 11 424-442 the prefe 
icnci given bv men to 11 jyj 437 

4 JO 

Viituc anals SIS of the concept i 
117 Is" 

Virtue trinsferciicc of 1 gb 
Vivisection ii 510 512 514 
V iilitions as subjects of niur il judg 
mints 1 _u. 210 , as a soiirii of 
non moial letributive emotions 1 

314-U ) 

- absinit of a subject of moril 
judgnunt 1 210-214 a cause of 
non moril letributive emotions i 

WA.GER of battle 1 306 504-507 
War 1 3,1 jSz piovoktd by a 

homicide 1 33 humanity towards 


enemies m, 1 335 336, 342-344 
369 370, 558, 11 71 1 private, 1 
353-358 human sacrifices offered 
in I 440, 441, 447 n *, 449 , ending 
in a duel, 1 497 sq destruction of 
property in 11 ■2'j sq , seizure of 
property in 11 26 27, 38, 58 sq , 
deceit in 11 94 ioC-108, 112, the 
future state of persons who have 
fallen m 11 237 521, 694 697 704 
708 buri2d of persons who have 
fallen in 11 239 considered a 
nobler occupation than labour 11 
272-274 278 282 fasting after a 
reverse in 11 315 a cause of po 
lygyny 11 389 391, prevalence of 
homosexual love among peoples 
addicted to 11 467, 479 752 

War prisoners of treatment of 1 
jyd 343 422 sacrificed to gods 1 
*339 441 450, 4 s 2 467 tothedead, 
1 472 474 bodily injuries inflicted 
upon 1 519 sq enslaved 1 674, 
675 677 681-686 688-691 695 
701 715 lansom accepted for i 
701 eaten 11 554 5O1 578 

W iter human sacrifices offered for 
the purpose of getting drinking i 
451 sq 

White men atrocities committed by , 
among rulouicd peoples i 3705?, 
coloured persons not accepted as 
witnesses against 1 429 their de- 
moralising influence upon savages, 
i 548 549 571 sq 11 2 126-129 
424 735 injuries inflicted by 

coloured persons upon, i yi'^sq 
prohibited from marrying coloured 
persons 1 714 looked down upon 
by savages 11 lyi sq , taken foi 
spirits 11 590 

Uidowcrs suicide eommittcd b\ 11 
232 233 235 sq lasting of 11 
299-301 second marriages of pio 
hibited or ei ndeiuned 11 512 4si 

Widows sacnlicc ol 1 472 474 11 
j-jo sq suKidc committed by 1 
473 sq 11 2-,2 231 ■235 -ill 242 
244 2 1" jirohibilcd fioni ri 

marrying 1 475 11 450 sq rulis 
ot inherit nice reliting to 11 4-> 
17 55517 lasting of 11 298-301 , 
priests loibidelen to marr\ 11 4I- 
4-0 

Will the ns the subject of moral 
judgment ch ix (1 217-248) 1 
214-216, 3iei-3i4 as a cause of 
non-mor il iitiibutive emotions 
1 315 319 See Tree will 
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Wills, 11 43, 53 , the sacredncss 
attached to, II 5iy, 541, 552 
Wmc, superstitious notions concern- 
ing,! 278,281,11 344,345,59159 , 
prohibition of, 11 341-345 , after a 
death, 11 302, 305 , in honour of 
the sun, 11 312 

Wishes, deliberate, as subjects of 
moral judgments, 1 206 sq 
Witchcraft, 11 649-652 , punishment 
of, 1 45, i8g, 190, 492, II 650-652 
See Magi>' 

Witches, lunatics burned as, 1 273 , 
old women regarded as, 1 620 , ad- 
dicted to homosexual practices, 11 
484 n ^ , the custom of swimming, 
11 690 See Witchcraft 
Wives, the subjection of, ch xxvi (1 
629-669) , punished if convicted of 
a design to kill their husbands, 1 
245 , crimes committed bj, in thh 
resence of their husbands, 1 284 , 
usbands killing their, 1 418, 4I9, 
C31 , killing their husbands, 1 419 
sq , acquired by duels, 1 499, 500, 
503 , husbands inflicting bodily 
injuries upon time, i 514-516, 
631 , tlie duty of husbands to iiro- 
tect and support their, 1 526 -529, 
53a sq , lending of, to guests or 
other., 1 575, 593, 11 752 , cursed 
by their husbands, 1 62(1 , sold as 
slaves by their husbands, 1 675, 
684 , jiropnetary rights ami inca- 
jsicilies of, 1 632, 637-641, 643, 
645, 661, 11 28-31. 41, 57 , belief 
in a mysterious bond of symjiathv 
between husbands and, 11 205 , 
suicide committed by husbands on 
the death of their, ii 232, 233, 235 
sq , fasting of husbanils on the 
death of their, 11 299-301 , adul- 
tcr\ committed by. 11 397,447- 
,|55 , of gods, 11 (12- 3 14 , piiests 
foibiddcn to marr\ (livoiced, ii 
,|2o , exchange of, 11 752 , eaten 
I)\ their hiislsinds, ii 555 bee 
Conjugal altection, Marriage, 
\\ idows 

i/ards See Magi< lans 
Wolfs flesh, ahstinciuc lioiii, 11 320, 
1-!-:, 3-27 

Women, flit position ciJ, ih xx\i (1 
()29-(>69) , rajie lomniitled ujiun. 


I 187, 188, 290, 311, 521, 11, 437, 
438, 633, 679 . punished by being 
burned ahvc, 1 16S , treatment of, 
in war, 1 335, 336, 342, 343, 369 
sq , killing of, 1 418-421 , not 
allowed to be beaten, 1 514 , the 
evil cyt of, I 592 , regarded o-s 
versed in magic, especially when 
old, 1 620, 666-668 , the occupa- 
tions of, 1 633-637 , the sexual 
impulse of. I 657 *9.2' 435 ■ tdeas 
held about, I 661-669.11 192, the 
future state of, 1 662 sq , 11 673 , 
of such as have died in ctuld-birth , 

II 238 n ’, 678, menstruous, 1 663, 
11 3076*. 5380*. 586, regarded 
as unclean, 1 663-666, 11 538 n • , 
forbidden to ertcr sacred places, 

I 664, 665, 752 , to offer sacnhccs, 
i 664 sq , to prav, 1 664, 667 n * , 
curses of, 1 068 , serving as asy- 
lums, I 668 sq , proprietary rights 
and incapacities of, i 661, 11 28- 
30, 41, 57 , rules of mhcntanci 
relating to. 11 41, 45, 47, 48, 5, , 
addicted to falschuud, 11 76, 113 , 
to suicide, 11 232 jiohtcncssto, 11 
152 , certain foods forbidden to, 

II 320 59 , ctlib.icN and coni incnci 

of religious, 11 406- 314, (Tc)-32i , 
in.irned to gods 11 412 413, 

chastits of uiiiiiamcd, 1 30, 11 

422-346, 675 , coyness of, u 435 
sq , homosexual practices bi t\\ cen , 
11 4O4, 4D5, 752 , Ihelack of acces- 
sible woiueii a cause of homo- 
sexual piacticcs between men, 11 
466.9 , IlipiT j'lcntal inferiority a 
cause of 3>edtrasl\, 11 470 sq , 
lieatimnt of the d' ad bodies oi, 
11 526, 327, 549 , forbidden to cat 
human llcsh, i- 55*, 555 n , 573, 
575 reliigc denied to kidnajijitrs 
of, 11633 Si c Daughters, Mother, 
Wives, Widows 

Wxirk See Labour 

World, icnuiKiation of the, 11 361- 
<63 

" Wrong," an.ilysis of the loncept, 
I Mt 

Youno I'MisoNs, certain foods for- 
biddin 10. II JI9 sq See Cliil- 
drcii, young 
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Tbe Origin and Deyelopment 

of the 

Moral Ideas 

By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Ph.D., LL.D. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON VOL. I. 

ATHEN/EUM — 

“ The first -illempt to dtnl with the sul>ject of tlie evolution ol 
huiii.in inornlity in the concroti on n settle ul dll Lorretsponding Lo its 
complexity and sheer bulk This Ixiok reindins an achievement 

unsurpassed m its own kind, a jiarpetiiat iiionunuiit of the courage, the 
\ers<itihiy, and the amazing industry of Us luilhor ” 

R. R. Marett, in MIND 

“Dr Wcstcrniartk’s nork fills me with profound adniiratiun 
There is no hook in any language tlinl deals coiicrelely with the 
evolution of morality on so grand a scsle oi in so anlhorilativc a way 

Havelock EIIU, in THE JOURNAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE.- 

“ Throughout marked hy an eslraordiiury degree of tnuhlion wIiilIi 
noser htuniies pedantic, hy an invariably fair minded and well Iralaiiced 
allilude towards difficult problems, and hy a power of broad and lucid 
preseiilatMii which retails Kuckit ” 

O. C. Wheeler, in REVUE DE DROIT INTERNATIONAL.- 

“ Due des contrihuliuns Its phis imporniites i It soqiologie ipii 
aiLiit els |)roduites pend till Its dt micros innees C ti ouvragt aura 

pour tfTtl de rendrt pitsque mi|iussihlt loiite limit si itntihi|ue de l.i 
morale sur les ancieiiiies basts ’ 

Franz Oppenheimer, in DAS BLAUBUCH.— 

“ Liii iitiies bucli ton I'dward Wtsltriinick htdeiilel cm 
soziologistlits Erelgiiis Wtslenmrck, das htiisl profmidesles 
tlliiiograpliistlits Wjssen, meisitrhaft helitrrscht iliirrh oidiiiiiihii 
\ erstaiid uiid durcliltm htet son stharfsltr Krilik uiid spurkiaftigstei 
I’syclioliigit It Stmt •Gtscliiclilt dtr l,ht ’ eiii staiidai i rtioiX tier 
titstllsthaflslulire hltiben wird, als dasytiiige Hiich, das /inn trsleiinnl 
tints dtr stliwitiigslcn Gtbiiic des iiiensihliclitn /iisaiiiiiieidehtiis auf 
hiieltsler (/ruiidJagt sihildiVte iind trklarle, so wiiil aiich dieses /iviile 
matiuige Wtrk, dtsstn irsier Hainl tins jti/l vorliegl, aiif laiige /til 
Innius /n den tirundsleincn der werdeiiden Wisseiisihafl von Mensclitn 
gthoitii.” 

PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. - 

“ Allogtther il is [itrhaps stfe to say lb il the woik is llit loosi 
iinp<irlanl toiuribulion lo elliica) literature williiii recent yeais 



SOME PRESS OPINIONS {eontinueil)— 

W. R. Sorley, In THE BOOKMAN.— 

“Dr Westennarck is the only writer who can claim to liave 
^stematically examined the whole of the evidence, and to have 
produced a comprehensive treatise on the development of men’s ideas of 
good and evil, , . . He is to be congratulated on having produced a 
standard work on a subject of first-rate importance It is distinguished 
alike by breadth of view and mastery of detail, by skilful marshalling of 
evidence and by sound judgment *’ 

NATURE.— 

“ The readers of his ‘History of Human Marriage’ — all of them 
his debtors— were doubtless prepared for the vast array of footnotes, the 
excellent way in which long series of facts are arranged, the clearness of 
the style, the sanity and reasonableness of a work which certainly was 
needed to keep ethical theory abreast of anthropological research, and 
which will add greatly lo its author’s reputation The account of 

the moral emotions, the treatment of punishment (in which sulHle 
arguments are offered against determent as a sufficient guiding principle), 
the discussion of the various distinctions suggested by terms like act, 
agent, motive, intention, tljfi detailed examination of the fficts advanced 
by such authorities as I.ord Avebury, Dr J tj Frazer, Dr Steinmetr, 
arc all excellent ” 

NORTHERN WHIQ.- 

“ For learning and research the liook is simply a marvel . . It 
will be an authoritative book for many a day on the subjects with which 
It deals ’’ 

L. T. Hobhouse, in TRIBUNE.— 

'* It has remained fur Dr Westcrmarck, a Finn writing in English, 
lo give to the English-speaking world the first coraprehensise and 
systematic account of the genesis of mural ideas on the basis of a detailed 
survey of the customs of mankind It is not too much to predict 

that It will mark the beginning of a new era in the study of general 
sociology ’’ 

QUARDIAN.- 

“ This work, by the author of ‘The History of Human Marriage,’ 
will undoubtedly take its place, and that a foremost plan , amongst the 
standard works on the subject of ethics . Tbe width and depth of 
his learning will be recognised by every reader, and will be utilised by 
many generations of students ” 

DAILY NEWS.— 

“A jicrfect graveyard of the hasty generalisations of his 
predecessors ’’ 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.— 

“ The purpose of ihe present work is to arrange and examine all the 
available evidence regarding the nature of men’s moral judgments and 
the kind of objects which they approve or condemn No one could be 
found more com|ietent than Dr W'esterinarck lo carry this great 
undertaking to a successful issue ” 

EXPOSITORY TIMES.— 

“One of the greatest contributions of recent years to the study of 
Comparative Religion ” 



, SOMB PBBSS tUHNIONS (amtmmJ)— 

S. Aksumder, la THE SPEAKBR.— 

“ Dr. 'WesteniMiick’t book is withont donbt of die first importance, 
whether it be resided as a philosophical treatise on ethicsor as a history 
of moral institutmna Neitfier of these descnptioiis siii||ly does lustice to 
it, for Its merit lies in its ^ndins of the analytical with the historical 
method, so that the long history which begins m the second half of this 
volume and is to be completed in the next volume, constitutes a continuous 
verification of his main ethical thesialhat moral disapprovals and approvals 
arise from and express social indignation and social gratitude . . I 
conclude by expressing my unqualified admiration of Dr Westermarck's 
work, which is worthy of the years of labour he has bestowed upon it 
Besides its scientific importance it is recommended to readers by the 
unfailing interest and lucidity of its manner.” 

UNIVERSITY REVIEW.- 

" Dr. Westermarck belongs to no accepted school of moralists. He 
endorses neither the humanist nor the religious views of society He is 
neither a utilitarian nor an intuilionalist He is both an anthropologist 
and a historian ; he is also a sociologist and a traveller. In neglected 
■ lands where he might escape from European prejudices be has livra and 

studied ihe problems of the human heart and mind, accumulating at first- 
hand a mass of material which throws much light on the origin and 
development of pecnlior customs and beliefe. This, added to a remark- 
able erudition, a scientific temper, a felicity and abundance of illustration, 
and a clear and vigorous style, gives us a contnbution to ethics, psychology, 
and sociology which is undoubtedly of the first rank, and, in our opinion, 
the most comprehensive and luminous work wHich has yet l>een written 
on the subject ” 

OLOBE.— 

'* Both by the clarity and the philosophical insight of its arguments, 
and the wide range of its investigations and illustrative details, it will 
claim securely to rank among those epoch marking works which define 
the steady progress of mankind in the study and understanding of ila 
sociological developments ” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 

“ The fuller considemtion of Dr Westermarck’s hookas a philosophic 
treatise must wait , meanwhile we can only congratulate him and the 
Duchy, of which he is so conspicuous an ornament, on the production of 
a book that is really epoch-marking ” 

SCOTSMAN.— 

“One of Its prime charactcnsiics is the skill with which it traces 
out the historical connection between moral opinions and magic and 
religious beliefs." 

YORKSHIRE POST.— 

"In Dr Westermarck’s hands a subject which might be impossibly 
abstruse becomes almost as attractive as a romance - . In pure 

jihilosophy he is to some extent a pioneer, and will have the noble 
attisfaction of the pioneer in arousing doubt, interest, and admiration ” 
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